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PREFACE 


ALTHOUGH  the  physical  geography,  mineralogy  and  natural  history 
of  the  distant  and  mountainous  parts  of  Russia  have  been  well  illustrated, 
from  the  days  of  Pallas  and  Hermann  to  those  of  Humboldt  and  Rose, 
the  true  geological  structure  of  the  country,  particularly  of  her  great  flat 
regions,  has  never  yet  been  adequately  developed.  We  need  not  now 
enumerate  all  those  persons  who  have  recently  offered  contributions  to- 
wards this  object ; but  we  must  specially  notice  the  early  efforts  of  our 
precursor  Strangways,  who,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1822,  after  minutely 
describing  the  environs  of  St.  Petersburgh,  prepared  a short  general 
memoir  on  Russia  in  Europe ; and  essaying  the  first  sketch  of  a geolo- 
gical map  of  that  great  portion  of  the  empire,  endeavoured  to  place  its 
various  rock  masses  in  relation  to  their  equivalents  in  England.  This 
enterprising  effort  did  not,  indeed,  result  in  determining  the  true  suc- 
cession of  the  strata  ; for  no  geologist  had  paved  the  way  by  any  clas- 
sification of  the  most  ancient  fossiliferous  deposits,  of  which  the  North 
of  Russia  is  almost  exclusively  composed,  according  to  their  superpo- 
sition and  imbedded  organic  remains.  Viewed,  however,  as  the  first 
attempt  to  unfold  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  of  large,  undulating  regions, 
necessarily  most  obscure  from  being  covered  over  with  much  detritus, 
the  map  of  Strangways  is  entitled  to  the  most  respectful  consideration 
from  those  who  were  destined  to  follow  him. 
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After  this  effort,  some  years  elapsed  before  the  geological  school  of 
St.Pctershurgh  began  to  participate  in  the  forward  movement  which  the 
study  of  organic  remains  had  produced  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
first  signs  of  advance  are  to  be  seen  in  the  works  of  M.  Eichwald  and 
M.  Pander  on  the  fossils  of  the  Baltic  governments  and  the  environs  of 
St.  Petersburgh.  But  notwithstanding  these  publications,  the  utmost 
doubt  and  confusion  prevailed  respecting  the  geological  relations  and 
succession  of  the  different  rock  masses.  No  one  had  attempted  to 
carry  out  the  general  project  of  Strangways  ; nor  even  had  any  one  then 
observed,  that  the  strata  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  of 
Russia  were  the  oldest  in  which  remains  of  organic  life  could  be  traced, 
and  were  overlaid  by  other  groups  charged  with  distinct  fossil  con- 
tents. Nor  was  any  sort  of  connection  traced  between  the  various 
strata.  The  red-coloured  deposits  of  Novogorod,  Lithuania  aud  Cour- 
land,  for  example,  were  still  considered  to  belong  to  the  New  Red  Sand- 
stone, chiefly  because  they  contained  rocks  of  gypsum  and  springs  of 
salt ; whilst  their  most  striking  fossil  reliquice  were  said  to  be  bones  of 
Saurians  and  Chelonian  reptiles.  If  such  had  been  the  case,  coal-beds 
might  be  looked  for  beneath  such  red  deposits,  and  the  correct  determi- 
nation of  their  age  became,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  Russia. 

The  publication  of  the  ‘ Silurian  System’  first  dispelled  this  confusion. 
In  that  work  Mr.  Murchison  succeeded  in  proving,  that  the  Russian 
organic  remains  described  by  Pander  must  be  the  equivalents  of  those 
which  occurred  in  certain  lower  fossiliferous  strata  of  the  British  Isles  ; 
and,  by  studying  its  pages,  Russian  geologists  at  once  saw,  that  the  red 
strata  immediately  surmounting  their  Silurian  strata  were  characterized, 
as  in  the  British  Isles,  by  certain  fishes  (among  the  most  striking  of 
which  is  the  Holoptychius  ttobilissimiu),—  the  very  forms,  in  fact,  that 
until  then  they  had  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  reptiles  and  tortoises. 
The  inference,  indeed,  was  so  evident,  that  M.  von  Buch,  who  had  not 
visited  the  country',  but  to  whom  its  fossils  had  been  sent,  speedily 
communicated  to  Mr.  Murchison  his  conviction,  that  Russia,  when 
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properly  worked  out,  would  be  found  to  contain  the  same  succession 
of  palaeozoic  deposits  as  had  been  described  in  the  Silurian  region  of 
England  and  Wales.  From  that  moment  Mr.  Murchison  resolved  to 
visit  Russia,  and  fairly  to  test,  whether  the  British  palaeozoic  classifica- 
tion would  be  found  equally  true  over  a vast  area,  in  which,  since  few 
or  no  igneous  rocks  were  knowu,  the  history  of  succession  might,  he 
hoped,  be  read  off  in  a very  perfect  and  unbroken  manner.  Having  in 
the  meantime  unravelled  the  structure  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  in 
company  with  his  friends  Professor  Sedgwick  and  M.  de  Verneuil,  he 
invited  the  latter  (whose  acquaintance  with  the  specific  distinctions  of 
the  ancient  mollusea  is  so  well  known)  to  join  him  in  a geological 
survey  of  Russia. 

To  invade  Russia,  however,  as  unassisted  geologists,  with  mere  ham- 
mers and  compasses,  would  have  proved  but  a fruitless  mission,  had  not 
the  countenance  of  the  Imperial  Government  been  obtained.  This  was 
secured  through  the  very  friendly  intervention  of  Baron  de  Bruunow, 
Ilis  Imperial  Majesty’s  representative  at  the  Court  of  London,  who, 
exhibiting  a generous  feeling  for  the  advancement  of  science,  strongly 
recommended  the  undertaking  to  the  protection  of  his  Sovereign. 

Arriving  in  the  Neva  in  the  early  summer  of  1840,  Mr.  Murchison  and 
M.  de  Verneuil  were  previously  assured  of  profiting  by  the  aid  of  their 
friend  Barou  A.  von  Meyendorf,  who  having  been  appointed  to  conduct 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  manufactures  and  trade  of  the  internal 
governments,  had  begged  them  to  unite  with  him,  and  had  further 
obtained  the  cooperation  of  two  able  naturalists,  the  Count  A.  von  Key- 
serling  and  Professor  Blasius ; thus  hoping  that  his  tour  might  afford 
many  interesting  results  besides  those  immediately  connected  with  its 
object.  With  these  associates,  the  first  researches  were  commenced  in 
the  environs  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Volkof 
and  Siass  ; and  they  were  followed  by  others  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake 
Onega  and  the  environs  of  Petrozavodsk.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
the  zeal  and  assistance  of  Baron  A.  von  Meyendorf,  it  was  not  possible 
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that  geologists,  having  one  continuous  and  special  object,  could  long  con- 
tinue to  act  in  concert  with  an  expedition  mainly  devoted  to  statistical 
inquiry1, — a difficulty  which  had,  indeed,  been  foreseen  by  the  Imperial 
Minister  of  Finance,  the  Count  de  Caucrine,  under  whose  auspices  the 
arrangement  had  been  made,  and  whose  executive  officer  as  chief  of  the 
staff  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines,  General  Tcheffkinc,  had  selected 
Lieutenant  Koksharof,  an  intelligent  young  mineralogist,  to  attend  the 
English  and  French  geologists.  At  Vitcgra,  then,  Mr.  Murchison  and 
M.  de  Verneuil  took  leave  of  the  expedition  of  the  Baron  A.  von  Meyen- 
dorf,  and  thence  travelled  to  Archangel,  the  edges  of  the  White  Sea, 
Pinega,  &c.,  whence  they  ascended  the  banks  of  the  great  river  Dwina 
trf  Ustiug-Veliki,  in  the  heart  of  the  government  of  Vologda*.  Meeting 
with  their  other  friends  at  that  town,  the  parties  again  separated.  Mr. 
Murchison,  after  making  a very  wide  circuit  through  Vologda,  by  Tchere- 
povetz,  and  round  to  Yaroslavl  and  Kostroma,  once  more  joined  Baron 
von  Meyendorf  at  the  latter  place.  They  descended  the  Volga  together 
to  Jurievctz,  where  they  parted,  and  only  casually  met  again  in  Moscow; 
the  English  and  French  geologists  having  in  the  meantime  visited  Nijny 
Novogorod,  Murom,  Jelatraa,  Kacimof,  Riaizan  and  Kolomna. 

Returning  northwards  by  Moscow,  Mr.  Murchison  and  M.  de  Verneuil 
were  enabled  to  correct  some  previous  errors  respecting  the  geological 
equivalents  of  the  chief  rocks  around  that  metropolis,  and  to  show, 
that  instead  of  belonging  to  the  Oolitic  series,  as  had  been  surmised, 
they  were  of  Carboniferous  age,  and  were  surmounted  by  Jurassic  shales. 
Finally,  an  examination  of  some  deep  recesses  in  the  Valdai  Hills,  the 
southern  edges  of  Lake  Ilmen,  and  the  banks  of  small  rivers  between 

' See  Baron  A.  von  Meyendorf » instructive  statistical  map  of  Russia,  which  resulted  from  this  survey. 
German  edition,  M.  Schropp  and  Co.,  Berlin. 

• Professor  Blasius  having  been  taken  ill  at  Ustiug,  Count  Keyserling  kindly  resolved  upon  remaining 
with  his  friend.  Their  operations  were  thereby  much  interfered  with,  and  their  exploration  of  the 
country  south  and  west  of  Moscow  was  retarded  till  long  after  the  snow  fell.  Count  Keyserling  deve- 
loped some  results  of  his  observations  in  memoirs  read  before  the  Moscow  Natural  History  Society,  and 
Professor  Blasius  has  since  published  a sketch  of  his  travels,  Brunswick,  under  the  title  of  " Reise  ira 
Europtcischcn  Ruzsland,  1844.** 
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Novogorod  and  St.  Petersburgh,  confirmed  on  another  parallel  the 
conclusions  they  had  arrived  at  by  their  north-eastern  traverses,  of  a 
general  ascending  succession  of  deposits  from  the  Silurian  on  the  north, 
to  the  Carboniferous  basin  of  Moscow ; and  convinced  them  that  those 
two  systems  were  clearly  separated  from  each  other  by  a full  develop- 
ment of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  as  abundantly  charged  with  ichthyolites  as 
in  Scotland,  and  containing  also  many  of  the  same  species  of  shells  as  in 
Devonshire  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces. 

Through  these  researches,  as  well  as  those  of  Colonel  Helmersen  and 
his  associates  in  the  Valdai  Hills  and  around  Pskoff  and  Diirpat,  the 
chief  physical  relations  of  these  paheozoic  rocks  of  the  northern  and 
central  provinces  were  placed  beyond  all  doubt. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Murchison  exhibited  to  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  a first  geological  sketch  map 
of  the  regions  examined,  and  read  a memoir  thereon  to  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  in  the  name  of  M.  de  Verneuil  and  himself,  explaining 
the  conclusions  at  which  they  had  then  arrived. 

Shortly  afterwards  Professor  Eichwald  published  his  work  on  the 
Silurian  organic  remains  of  Esthonia1 ; and  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
winter,  Colonel  Helmersen,  grouping  together  all  the  information  ob- 
tained from  the  earliest  to  the  most  recent  researches,  produced  a small 
general  geological  map  of  Russia,  very  superior  to  any  one  which  had 
preceded  it.  But  although  a good  nperfu  of  the  true  succession  of  the 
older  palaeozoic  rocks  in  Russia  had  thus  been  obtained, — though  the 
volumes  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines  had  laid  before  the  public  many 
materials  concerning  the  mineral  structure  of  distant  and  important 
tracts, — though,  in  short,  Rose  was  then  preparing  to  publish  his  elabo- 
rate description  of  the  crystalline  rocks  and  minerals  of  the  Ural  Chain, 
and  Dubois  de  Montpereux  had  already  given  a clear  geological  ensemble 
to  the  Caucasus  and  Crimosa,  and  had  described  the  tertiary  strata  of 

1 Rsthlands  Silurische  Schichten  System.  M.  Eichwald  obligingly  furnished  the  authors  with  many 
Silurian  fossils. 
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Volhynia  and  Podolia,  extensive  observations  were  yet  wanted  before 
any  well-grounded  attempt  could  be  made  to  propound  such  a general 
view  of  Russian  geological  classification  as  that  which  is  now  put 
forth.  Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  the  Count  de  Cancrine  laid 
before  His  Imperial  Majesty  a project  for  a well-combined  additional 
geological  survey  of  Russia,  which  being  approved  of  by  the  Emperor, 
a communication  was  made  to  Mr.  Murchison  by  that  Minister,  the. 
object  of  which  was  to  secure  the  services  of  M.  deVemcuil  and  himself. 
Under  these  high  auspices,  the  researches  of  these  geologists  were  re- 
sumed early  in  the  spring  of  1841,  when,  travelling  overland  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  they  united  with  their  friend  Count  Keyserling,  and  made 
fresh  observations  in  the  Governments  of  Wilna,  Courland,  Livonia  and 
Esthonia. 

On  their  arrival  at  St.  Petersburgh1,  His  Imperial  Majesty  received 
the  foreign  travellers  in  so  marked  and  cordial  a manner,  and  with  such 
expressions  of  confidence  in  their  renewed  efforts,  that  they  felt  doubly 
anxious  to  acquit  themselves  with  credit  of  the  task  they  had  under- 
taken. 

Count  Keyserling  had  now  been  formally  named  one  of  the  same 
geological  expedition,  and  Lieutenant  Koksharof  was  again  appointed 
to  accompany  it  Thus  organized,  the  general  plan  was  devised  by 
which  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  parti- 
cularly the  coal-field  of  the  Donetz,  were  to  be  examined, — a plan  in 
which  General  Tcheffkine  took  the  most  lively  interest,  and  in  preparing 
which  he  manifested  the  greatest  intelligence,  friendliness  and  zeal. 

Previously  accustomed  to  act  together,  and  imbued  with  the  same 
geological  animus,  the  little  force  first  made  some  explorations  to  the 
south  of  Moscow  (Tula,  Kaluga,  Serpukhoff,  Kolomna,  &c.),  and  then 


1 Mr.  Murchison  must  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  on  this  occasion,  his  position  at  St.  Petersburgh 
was  rendered  most  agreeable  through  the  friendly  support  of  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  then  the 
British  Ambassador,  and  that  during  former  and  subsequent  visits  he  experienced  the  kindest  attention 
from  the  Hon.  John  Bloomfield,  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Envoy. 
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dividing  into  two  companies  proceeded  to  Kazan  by  different  routes, 
the  one  by  Arzamas  and  Simbirsk,  the  other  by  Nijny  Novogorod. 
Separating  in  this  way  for  short  periods,  and  meeting  at  given  points 
to  combine  new  observations,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  the  power 
of  acquiring  knowledge  was  nearly  doubled,  and  that  the  results  of  the 
labour  of  nearly  two  summers  were  thus  concentrated  in  one.  The  vast 
cupriferous  regions  to  the  east  of  Kazan  and  around  Perm  being  first 
explored,  the  Ural  Mountains  were  crossed  and  re-crossed  on  seven 
different  parallels,  between  (50°  and  54°  north  latitude  ; the  one  party 
examining  the  European,  the  other  the  Asiatic  flanks  of  the  chain, — 
the  latter  occasionally  advancing  into  the  flat  regions  of  Siberia. 

Returning  westwards  from  the  environs  of  Orenburg1,  Mr.  Murchison 
and  M.  de  Vemeuil  retraversed,  in  its  greatest  width,  the  southern  and 
central  part  of  the  vast  cupriferous  country,  the  strata  occupying  which 
they  again  studied  in  detail,  and  thus  became  enabled  to  classify  and 
connect  them  with  the  inferior  systems.  In  the  meantime  Count  Key- 
serling  journeyed  over  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghis  between  Orenburg 
and  Astrakhan,  visiting  by  the  way  the  isolated  Mount  Bogdo ; whilst 
the  northern  division  were  travelling  over  the  banks  of  the  Volga  from 
Samara  to  Sarcpta,  there  tracing  the  relations  of  the  carboniferous, 
Jurassic,  cretaceous  and  tertiary  deposits.  The  steppes  of  the  Kal- 
mucks, the  mouth  of  the  Don,  and  the  edges  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  being 
skirted,  with  a view  of  examining  the  peculiar  tertiary  limestone  of  the 
southern  steppes,  a month  was  devoted  to  the  exploration  of  the  car- 
boniferous region  of  the  Donetz,  from  whence  the  expedition  returned  to 
Moscow,  again  moving  on  two  lines  of  observation,  the  one  by  Kharkof, 
Kursk  and  Orel,  the  other  by  the  valley  of  the  Don  and  Voroneje. 

It  was  then  that,  having  finally  worked  out  and  compared  the  chief 
results  of  the  labours  of  his  friends  and  himself,  Mr.  Murchison  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  the  name  Permian,  as  applied  to  the  youngest 

1 'Hie  deep  obligations  of  the  author**  to  General  Perovski,  then  Governor- General  of  Orenburg,  and 
to  the  other  authorities  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  arc  expressed  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
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of  the  palaeozoic  systems,  and  explained  the  classification  implied 
thereby,  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  venerable  Dr.  Fischer  de  Waldheim. 
Subsequently  at  St.  Petcrsburgh  he  presented,  in  the  name  of  his  friends 
and  himself,  a report  upon  the  whole  survey  to  Ills  Excellency  the 
Count  dc  Cancrine.  This  report,  with  an  improved  map  and  a general 
section  across  Russia  from  south  to  north  (those  which  in  an  improved 
state  now  appear  in  PI.  VI.),  was  shortly  after  laid  before  the  Emperor, 
when  His  Imperial  Majesty  not  only  received  the  travellers  with  his  ac- 
customed kindness,  honouring  them  with  his  warmest  thanks  and  special 
marks  of  his  favour1,  but  further  assured  them  that  he  considered  their 
labours  to  be  of  great  importance  to  his  country. 

And  here  the  authors  must  observe,  that  their  efforts  could  have  had 
no  such  result,  if  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor  had  not  been  admirably  put 
into  execution  under  the  directions  of  his  enlightened  minister  the  Count 
de  Cancrine,  and  by  the  excellent  arrangements  made  by  General  Tcheff- 
kine  in  his  department  of  the  Imperial  Corps  of  Mines.  Nor  can  they 
omit  to  notice  their  obligations  to  Colonel  llelmersen  for  his  good  advice 
concerning  the  Ural  Mountains,  with  which  he  had  rendered  himself  so 
familiar.  To  these  and  numerous  other  kind  friends,  both  in  the  Russian 
metropolis  and  in  the  provinces,  particularly  to  many  officers  of  the 
Imperial  Corps  of  Mines,  as  well  as  to  various  authors  who  have  assisted 
them  in  different  auxiliary  departments  of  science,  they  will,  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  have  other  opportunities  of  expressing  their  obligations. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  more  definite  conclusions,  the  authors  explained 
their  matured  general  views  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London  in  the 
subsequent  winter,  and  soon  afterwards  commenced  the  preparation  of 
the  present  work,  which  in  the  summer  of  1842  was  brought  into  a 
systematic  plan,  during  a visit  which  Count  Keyserling  and  M.  de  Ver- 

1 This  *urrey  having  been  carried  out  under  the  special  orders  and  protection  of  the  Emperor,  the  foreign 
geologists  who  were  fully  accredited  to  the  governors  and  chief  officers  of  the  provinces,  were  substan* 
tially  and  virtually  "pro  h&c  vice*'  in  the  Russian  service ; and  for  such  gratuitous  service  they  were 
honoured  by  marks  of  His  Imperial  Majesty’s  satisfaction. 
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neuil  paid  to  England.  As  it  advanced,  however,  Mr.  Murchison  per- 
ceived, that  though  well-grounded  in  the  great  features  of  classification, 
further  researches  in  the  field  were  called  for,  before  the  design  could 
he  satisfactorily  executed.  Aware  that  his  colleague  Count  Keyserling 
had  resolved  to  explore  during  the  following  year  (1843)  the  almost 
untrodden  regions  of  north-eastern  Russia,  watered  by  the  great  river 
Petchora,  he  naturally  sought  to  defer  the  publication  until  that  survey 
should  be  completed ; since  many  original  geographical  and  geological 
features  must  in  that  way  be  obtained — features  now,  for  the  first  time, 
correctly  delineated  upon  their  map,  and  which  exhibit  the  previously 
unknown  Tinian  Range  stretching  to  the  icy  sea  through  a region  in- 
habited only  by  Samoyedes,  and  a great  portion  of  it  beyond  the  limits 
of  arboreal  vegetation.  Whilst,  therefore,  Count  Keyserling  was  thus 
occupied  in  such  north-eastern  wilds,  Mr.  Murchison  revisited  several 
parts  of  Germany,  exploring  many  tracts  which  he  had  not  previously 
seen,  more  correctly  to  determine  the  true  relations  of  their  palaeozoic 
deposits  to  those  of  the  British  Isles  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  those  of 
Russia  on  the  other ; his  principal  object  being  to  define  with  greater 
accuracy  the  equivalents  of  the  Permian  system,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  Poland  and  those  edges  of  the 
Carpathians  which  border  upon  the  Russian  empire. 

Another  year  passed  over,  and  the  work  wras  already  considerably 
advanced,  both  as  respected  this  first  or  English  volume,  and  the  second 
or  French  volume,  in  which  the  chief  organic  remains  are  described  by 
M.  E.  de  Verneuil1.  But  still  it  was  felt,  that  without  a survey  of  the 
Scandinavian  rocks  which  form  the  north-western  girdle  of  Russia,  the 
book  would  necessarily  be  incomplete  j and  accordingly  the  summer  of 
1844  was  devoted  to  that  purpose.  This  last  journey  has,  indeed,  been 
even  more  productive  of  valuable  knowledge  than  w'as  anticipated  ; for 

1 In  1843,  M.  dc  Verneuil,  accompanied  by  Vicomte  d’Archiac,  examined  the  paleozoic  rocks  of 
Normandy,  Brittany,  &c.,  with  a view  to  general  conclusions  and  results;  and  in  1844  a severe  attack 
of  illness  alone  prevented  his  joining  Mr.  Murchison  in  the  examination  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
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it  has  not  merely  shown  a close  agreement  of  the  older  palaeozoic  or  pro- 
tozoic  strata  of  Norway  and  Sweden  with  the  contemporaneous  group 
in  England  and  Wales,  but  by  its  actual  superposition  to  still  older 
crystalline  rocks  void  of  all  traces  of  organic  life,  has  given  the  authors 
a clear  base  line  wherewith  to  connect  and  from  whence  to  trace  their 
whole  ascending  series  of  Russian  sedimentary  deposits. 

This  excursion  to  Norway  and  Sweden  (where  through  the  friendly 
aid  of  Baron  Berzelius  and  Professors  Keilhau  and  Loven  Mr.  Murchison 
obtained  access  to  every  collection)  has  not  only  been  advantageous  to 
palaeozoic  classification,  but  has  also  been  highly  serviceable  in  develop- 
ing some  prominent  features  of  the  great  Scandinavian  drift  that  covers 
such  large  portions  of  the  surface  of  Russia  and  Germany,  and  the  con- 
sideration of  which  naturally  occupies  many  of  the  subsequent  pages1. 

Revisiting  afterwards  St.  Petersburgh,  Mr.  Murchison  personally  com- 
municated with  Count  Keyserling  on  the  subject  of  the  Petchora  and 
Timan  country,  and  at  the  same  time  examined  some  newly-discovered 
natural  relations  of  the  strata  not  distant  from  the  capital9.  He  also 
derived  some  important  additional  knowledge  from  M.  Pander,  M.  Worth, 
Colonel  Ilelmersen,  M.  Khanikoff  and  other  friends. 

In  presenting  to  the  public  geological  maps  of  Russia  in  Europe  and 
the  Ural  Mountains,  and  in  attempting  to  classify  upon  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  a sound  geueral  basis,  the  various  deposits  of  so  vast  a ter- 
ritory, the  authors  bespeak  the  indulgence  of  their  brother  geologists, 


’ The  complete  examination  of  these  most  interesting  countries  was  incompatible  with  the  publication 
of  a work  on  Russia ; but  having  been  graciously  honoured  with  an  invitation  from  the  King  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  to  revisit  them,  Mr.  Murchison  has  the  full  intention  of  doing  so,  with  the  prospect  of  being 
once  more  accompanied  by  M.  de  Vcrncuil. 

• On  this  occasion  Mr.  Murchison  was  the  bearer  of  a medal  struck  in  England,  in  honour  of  the  re- 
cent visit  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  the  Queen  of  England.  This  medal  is  executed  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Wyon  of  the  Royal  Mint,  and  is  represented  in  the  medallion  which  accompanies  the  dedication  to  His 
Imperial  Majesty.  The  inscription  on  the  reverse  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  equally  gratifying  to  all  loyal 
persons  in  both  countries.  During  this,  as  in  former  visits,  Mr.  Murchison  had  strong  reasons  to  be 
grateful  to  the  Count  A.  von  Orloff  for  the  kindest  support,  and  he  has  recently  been  informed  by  His 
Excellency  that  the  Emperor  had  cordially  accepted  the  medal. 
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towards  the  inaccuracies  of  detail  which  must  inevitably  accompany  such 
a first  outline  of  regions  which  they  traversed  rapidly  and  only  partially- 
examined.  But  although  when  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a favourite 
science  their  chief  end  was  to  test  the  truth  of  certain  broad  generaliza- 
tions, suggested  by  the  examination  of  other  countries,  they  have  reason 
to  hope,  that  their  labours  may  somewhat  aid  in  administering  to  the 
wants  of  their  kind  friends  in  Russia.  A government  which  controls 
the  power  and  rouses  the  latent  energies  of  so  great  a country,  is  ever 
desirous  to  know,  what  are  the  tracts  within  its  rule,  in  which  from 
their  structure  no  useful  minerals  are  to  be  found,  as  well  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  be  acquainted  with  those  districts  wherein  such  sub- 
stances may  be  searched  for  with  reasonable  hopes  of  success.  Russia, 
in  truth,  stands  pre-eminently  in  need  of  correct  internal  exploration, 
and  to  no  couutry  can  the  revelations  of  the  geologist  be  of  higher 
importance.  Covered,  as  she  has  been,  with  magnificent  forests,  which 
have  hitherto  supplied  her  inhabitants  alike  with  shelter  and  with  fuel’ 
the  time  is  fast  approaching  (and  in  some  large  tracts  has  already 
arrived)  when  these  resources  will  no  longer  meet  the  exigencies  of  an 
increasing  population,  daily  advancing  in  their  acquaintance  with  the 
comforts,  arts  and  manufactures  of  civilized  life.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a prudent  government  naturally  asks,  where  are  we  to  seek  for 
the  best  building-stones  and  limestones  for  constructing  new  edifices 
and  public  works  ? Does  not  the  level  surface  of  our  land  naturally 
suggest  to  us  the  advantage  of  railroads  to  connect  our  chief  cities,  and 
is  it  not  an  important  inquiry  how  these  great  national  objects  can  be 
best  effected  ? Where,  in  a word,  can  we  look  for  coal  to  further  our 
enterprises,  and  where  can  we  never  find  it  ? 

These,  indeed,  are  but  a few  of  the  most  obviously  important  econo- 
mical queries  to  which  the  geologist  is  enabled  to  reply ; and  the  extent 
to  which  such  questions  have  been  answered  will  be  seen  in  the  body 
of  the  first  volume.  To  their  ensuing  pages,  therefore,  the  authors 
must  now  refer ; though  in  the  meantime  they  may  assure  the  reader, 
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that  the  labours  they  have  encountered  have  been  infinitely  overpaid,  by 
the  pleasing  reflections  with  which  they  can  never  cease  to  dwell  upon 
the  hearty  hospitality  and  generous  support  of  all  classes  of  Russians. 

Recurring  to  that  distinctive  trait  of  national  Moscovite  character — 
a will  which  admits  of  no  obstacle — they  are  bound  to  record,  that  their 
own  impatient  “ forward  ” was  ever  cheerfully  responded  to  by  the 
mojna  of  the  natives1.  With  this  talismanic  word  the  Russian  has, 
indeed,  raised  monuments  on  the  Moskva  and  the  Neva,  that  rival  the 
grandest  efforts  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Amidst  such  a people,  no  real  difficulty  could  be  experienced.  If  a 
bridge  were  broken,  it  seemed  rebuilt  by  magic.  Though  a river-bed 
was  dry,  the  travellers  beheld  it  converted,  as  if  miraculously,  into  a 
navigable  stream2.  Was  the  water  too  shallow,  then  did  the  athletic 
peasants  cheerfully  lift  the  boats  over  rocks,  enlivening  their  progress 
with  a merry  carol.  Wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold,  no  murmur  escaped  these 
resolute  men,  and  mojna  was  their  only  cry. 

To  the  illustrious  Monarch,  then,  of  the  wide  realms  whose  structure 
they  attempt  to  describe,  and  to  all  His  loyal  subjects  with  whom  they 
held  communication,  the  authors  beg  once  more  to  express  their  sincere 
attachment  and  lasting  gratitude. 


: This  word  mojna,  the  literal  translation  of  which  ia,  " It  is  possible,"  may  be  rendered  into  English 
by  the  colloquial  sailors’  phrase,  **  Ay,  ay,  sir.” 

f Sec  the  account  of  the  descent  of  the  Serebrianka  river,  p.  382. 

London,  April,  1845. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Palecozoic  Classification  of  the  British  Isles  explained. — 
Its  recetU  extension  to  various  parts  of  Western  Europe,  America,  Sfc. — Its  applica- 
tion to  Russia,  Scandinavia  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  chief  object  of  the  authors 
in  this  work. — General  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  work. 

ONE  of  the  great  objects  which  geologists  have  of  late  years  been  striving  to 
attain,  is  a knowledge  of  the  order  of  the  older  sedimentary  strata  and  of  the 
organic  remains  they  respectively  contain. 

Among  the  questions  involved  in  this  inquiry,  several  at  once  present  themselves. 
Are  these  older  rocks,  for  instance,  made  up  of  various  formations  as  distinguish- 
able from  each  other  by  their  imbedded  fossils,  as  certain  younger  deposits  which 
had  previously  been  studied  ? Is  a regular  succession  to  be  traced  downwards 
from  formations,  the  position  and  contents  of  which  were  well-known,  to  other 
undescribcd  beds  of  far  higher  antiquity  1 Can  we,  by  such  a process,  lay  open 
the  earliest  vestiges  of  animal  life,  and  amid  palaeozoic  forms,  trace  backwards 
primaeval  history  to  a protozoic  type  ? And  if  so,  can  we  separate  such  protozoic 
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strata  from  those  which  went  before  them,  and  were  deposited  ere  life  had  been 
breathed  into  the  waters?  If  such  questions  could  be  satisfactorily  answered, 
then,  indeed,  would  geology  not  merely  have  developed  a wondrous  succession  of 
the  ancient  works  of  Nature,  but  young  as  she  is  among  the  sciences,  would  have 
been  the  first  to  afford  undeniable  proofs  of  a beginning.  Such,  at  all  events,  are 
among  the  problems  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  solve  during  the  last 
fourteen  years,  by  examining  the  earlier  productions  of  the  earth,  and  by  researches 
in  the  field  carried  on  through  various  parts  of  Europe  and  along  the  borders 
of  Asia. 

Geologists  have  generally  admitted,  that  those  labours  in  the  British  Isles,  which 
terminated  with  the  establishment  of  the  Silurian  system,  made  the  first  unequi- 
vocal step  in  this  inquiry,  by  affording  clear  evidences  of  a natural  descending 
order,  from  the  Carboniferous  formations,  that  had  previously  been  well  illus- 
trated', down  to  a group  of  deposits  essentially  differing  from  all  above  them  in 
the  various  forms  of  animal  life  which  they  contained.  To  these  peculiar  lower 
deposits,  whose  members  were  then  first  classified  and  their  fossil  remains  de- 
scribed, one  of  the  authors  of  this  work  applied  a term  derived  from  a region  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  British  Silurian  people,  and  affording  clear  evidences  of  a 
certain  order  and  succession  in  primaeval  life.  In  addition  to  the  establishment  of 
a normal  distinction  between  the  Carboniferous  and  Silurian  strata,  it  was  then 
also  shewn,  that  certain  accumulations  of  great  thickness,  separating  these  two 
groups,  and  long  known  under  the  name  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  were  charac- 
terized, as  in  Scotland,  by  ichthyolites,  which  in  the  Silurian  region  were  perfectly 
distinct  in  form  from  any  remains  of  that  class  in  the  carboniferous  beds  above  or 
in  the  Silurian  strata  below.  At  the  period  when  these  chief  results  were  pub- 
lished, the  Old  Red  Sandstone  bad  afforded  no  remains  whatever  of  mollusca ; yet 
judging  from  the  enormous  thickness  of  this  system  of  rocks,  as  well  as  from  the 
diversity  of  character  of  the  fossils  found  in  the  overlying  and  underlying  forma- 
tions, we  suggested,  that  should  future  researches  bring  to  light  molluscous  remains 
in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  they  would,  like  the  ichthyolites,  be  found  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  intermediary  rocks  in  which  they  were  entombed*.  This  surmise  has  been 

1 Sec  the  work  of  Professor  Phillips,  ' Geology  of  Yorkshire/  vol.  ii.,  which  contains  the  earliest  good 
monograph  of  the  organic  contents  of  the  Carboniferous  system  of  England. 

f See  Silurian  System,  p.  585.  Although  that  work  bears  the  date  of  1839,  we  may  obserre  that  it 
was  really  completed  in  1 838.  The  term  Silurian  and  the  classification  implied  thereby  were  indeed  pro- 
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realized  by  a train  of  inquiries  which  proved,  that  the  group  of  fossils  which  occur 
in  the  calcareous  slaty  rocks  of  Devonshire  were  of  the  same  age  as  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone.  A new  survey  of  Devonshire  established,  in  short,  the  fact,  that 
though  they  had  previously  been  considered  to  belong  to  the  older  grauwacke 
rocks,  large  masses  of  schistose  deposits  overlying  certain  limestones  and  slates 
of  that  country  and  of  a small  part  of  the  adjacent  county  of  Cornwall,  were 
nothing  more  than  equivalents  of  the  carboniferous  series ; and  subsequent  in- 
quiries showed  that  the  subjacent  strata,  into  which  the  carboniferous  formations 
appeared  to  pass  conformably  downwards,  occupied  the  place  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone1. 

It  being  thus  shown  that  these  lower  rocks,  though  black  and  slaty,  contained 
shells,  which,  when  the  formation  was  developed  in  its  sandy  and  red  characters,  had 
never  been  found  in  it,  the  term  " Devonian  System”  was  proposed  as  a synonym, 
if  not  as  a substitute,  for  that  of  “ Old  Red  Sandstone,”  the  lithological  import  of 
which  had  led  to  much  confusion,  and  had  prevented  the  comparison  of  various  grey, 
black  and  slaty  deposits  of  Europe  with  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  British  Isles. 
As,  however,  it  might  have  been  possible,  that  the  distinctions  pointed  out  in  the 
British  Isles  were  local,  the  authors,  who  had  suggested  this  change  of  nomencla- 
ture, next  undertook  an  extensive  survey  of  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  including  the 
ITartz  district  and  Franconia  on  the  one  side,  and  Belgium  and  the  Boulonnais  on 
the  other,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  they  were  accompanied  by  M.  de  Verneuil. 

This  inquiry  may  be  said  to  have  verified  and  established  in  that  part  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  a portion  of  the  palaeozoic  classifications  first  worked  out  in  England. 
It  proved  that  rocks  immediately  beneath  those  having  a true  carboniferous  type, 
assumed  the  same  characters  and  contained  many  of  the  same  shells  as  the  rocks 

pounded  by  Mr.  Murchison  .(after  four  yearB  of  previous  labour)  in  July  1835,  and  the  system  was  then 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  each  containing  subordinate  formations.  (Sec  Lond.  and 
Edinb.  Phil.  Mag.,  vol.  vii.  p.  46,  with  a section  explaining  the  relations.)  The  term  Devonian  was  first 
applied  in  1839,  or  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  Silurian  System. 

1 See  the  memoirs  of  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison,  Trans.  Brit.  Assoc,  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  1836,  Sect.  Trans,  p.  95  ; Trans.  GcoL  Soc.,  2nd  series,  vol.  v.  p.  633  ; and  Lond.  and  Edinb. 
Phil.  Mag.,  April  1839,  pp.  241, 354,  where  the  term  Devonian  was  first  proposed.  From  an  examination 
of  certain  organic  remains  collected  in  South  Devon  by  Mr.  Austen,  Mr.  Lonsdale  had  previously  sug- 
gested that  these  forms  were  of  characters  intermediate  between  those  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Silurian 
systems,  and  consequently  of  the  age  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  (See  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.,  2nd  series,  vol.  v. 
pp.  690,  696,  and  721.  See  alw  the  work  of  Sir  H.  T.  Do  la  Beche,  * Geological  Report  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,’  and  the  Paleozoic  Fossils  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  by  Professor  Phillips.) 
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in  Devonshire,  the  whole  reposing  upon  ancient  grauwacke  masses,  which,  how- 
ever poor  in  calcareous  matter  and  fossils,  apparently  represented  a portion  of  the 
Silurian  system  of  the  British  Isles.  The  proofs  of  this  German  succession  are 
to  he  found  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London1;  the  chief  geological  inductions  of  the  English  authors.  Professor  Sedg- 
wick and  Mr.  Murchison,  are  there  sustained  by  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  De- 
vonian organic  remains  by  M.  de  Verneuil  and  Vicomte  d’Archiac. 

But  although  the  classification  of  these  ancient  formations  was  thus  in  great  part 
established,  the  questions  of  what  is  the  protozoic  type,  and  whether  a distinct  and 
peculiar  assemblage  of  fossils  could  be  discovered  in  rocks  of  higher  antiquity 
than  the  Lower  Silurian,  had  not  yet  been  completely  grappled  with, — questions, 
indeed,  not  even  approached  by  the  investigations  in  any  part  of  Germany.  In 
short,  it  still  remained  to  inquire  whether  the  older  Cambrian  slates  were  so  cha- 
racterized, and  whether  they  were  entitled  to  be  considered  a separate  zoological 
system  ? And  here  it  is  right  to  acquaint  geologists  who  may  have  misapprehended 
its  meaning,  that  the  term  Cambrian  was  applied  by  Professor  Sedgwick  to  the 
great  slaty  and  partially  fossiliferous  group  of  North  Wales,  the  chief  relations  of 
which  he  defined  as  early  as  1833,  distinguishing  it  from  an  upper  group  in 
Denbighshire.  Unfortunately  ill  health  and  other  circumstances  prevented  his 
examining  and  describing  the  fossils  he  had  collected,  and  thus  the  types  of  the 
lower  rocks  of  North  Wales  were  unknown  when  the  Silurian  divisions  were  pro- 
posed and  established.  At  that  time,  indeed,  Professor  Sedgwick  believed,  and  in 
this  opinion  Mr.  Murchison  coincided,  that  when  developed,  these  Cambrian  organic 
remains,  at  least  all  the  lower  part  of  them,  would  prove  to  be  distinct  from  the 
Lower  Silurian  types,  which  as  a whole  seemed  to  repose  upon  the  slaty  and  cry- 
stalline rocks  of  North  Wales.  Wien  this  division  was  first  suggested,  it  was, 
however,  shown,  that  many  of  the  most  common  fossils  of  the  Lower  Silurian  type 
descended  into  the  so-called  Cambrian  rocks.  Speaking  of  the  Orthidee,  Leptrmte 
and  other  shells  which  had  even  then  been  found  in  the  latter,  Mr.  Murchison 
said,  " As  these  shells  abound  in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  it  would  seem  that  as 
yet  no  defined  line  of  zoological  division  can  be  drawn  between  the  Lower  Silurian 
and  Upper  Cambrian  groups,  and  that  as  our  knowledge  extends  we  may  probably 
fix  the  lower  limit  of  the  Silurian  system  beneath  the  line  of  demarcation  which  has 
for  the  present  been  assumed."  And  further,  the  same  opinion  is  more  strongly 

1 pp.  221  el  teq. 
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enforced  in  these  words:  “ To  what  extent  the  same  species  of  shells  which  cha- 
racterize the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  descend  into  the  Cambrian  system  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  determined,  nor  can  it  be  until  the  oldest  fossiliferous  rocks  of 
Cumberland,  Wales  and  Devonshire,  arc  brought  into  close  comparison,  and  their 
specific  contents  accurately  determined."  (Sil.  Syst.,  p.  308.) 

Judging  from  their  infraposition,  their  great  thickness  and  distinct  lithological 
characters,  it  was,  indeed,  presumed,  chiefly  from  the  analogies  of  the  overlying 
deposits,  that  the  lowest  stage  of  these  slaty  rocks  might  be  found  to  contain  a class 
of  organic  remains  peculiar  to  themselves.  Subsequent  appeals  to  nature  have, 
however,  decided  otherwise.  In  the  slaty  tracts  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Professor  Sedgwick  has  satisfied  himself,  that  the  earliest  organic  remains  which 
can  be  traced,  are  no  others  than  those  published  from  the  Caradoc  sandstone  or 
uppermost  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian ; the  great  subjacent  series  being  filled  up 
with  igneous,  crystalline  slaty  rocks.  Again,  having  recently  revisited  North 
Wales,  the  structure  of  which  he  long  ago  described,  and  where  the  series  is  infi- 
nitely more  developed,  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  oldest  tracts  of  that 
country  do  not  contain  any  group  of  fossils  differing  from  those  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  type1.  In  the  mean  time,  through  the  valuable  labours  of  Sir  Henry 

• Professor  Sedgwick  was  unquestionably  the  first  geologist,  after  Mr.  Jonathan  Otley,  who  attempted 
to  classify  and  map  on  an  extended  scale  the  rocks  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  Since  that  time 
the  detailed  structure  of  that  country  has  been  worked  out  by  himself  and  other  authors,  including  Pro- 
fessor Phillips,  Mr.  James  Marshall  and  Mr.  D.  Sharpe ; for  an  acquaintance  with  whose  memoirs  the 
reader  must  consult  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  and  the  Phi- 
losophical Magazine  (sec  also  the  General  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the  Lake  District  in  a scries  of  letters 
to  Mr.  Wordsworth  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  184*2).  In  North  Wales,  Mr.  Bowman  performed  some  good 
service,  by  developing  the  exact  equivalents  of  certain  Upper  Silurian  rocks  in  a tract  where  they  have 
assumed  a very  slaty  character,  and  Mr.  D.  Sharpe  instituted  certain  tabular  comparisons  between  the 
Silurian  groups  of  North  Wales,  Shropshire  and  the  north  of  England.  This  is  not,  however,  the  place 
to  offer  an  exact  historical  sketch  of  these  labours,  still  less  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  memoirs,  all  of  which  more  or  less  go  to  show,  that  despite  of  variations  in  mineral  character, 
there  are  both  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  groups  in  all  these  tracts. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  would  simply  state,  that  as  Professor  Sedgwick  led  the  way  in  deciphering 
the  physical  structure  of  North  Wales,  so  after  a full  re-examination  of  both  countries  he  has  shown,  that 
with  a great  expansion  of  equivalents  of  the  Ludlow  and  Wcnlock  rocks  in  the  lake  districts,  there  are 
there  no  organic  remains  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  very  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks , and 
that  however  differing  in  mineral  characters  and  containing  a few  species  hitherto  undescribcd,  all  the 
gTeat  inferior  slaty  masses  of  that  region  and  of  North  Wales  are  the  equivalents  of  those  to  which  the 
term  Lower  Silurian  had  been  applied  (see  Map  and  Tables,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  [<ondon,  vol.  i.,  and  memoir  read  before  that  Society,  March  1845). 
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De  la  Bcche,  Professor  Phillips  and  the  Ordnance  Geological  surveyors,  large 
tractE  of  South  Wales,  which  also  had  been  grouped  as  Cambrian  by  Professor 
Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison,  have  not  only  been  proved  to  contain  the  same  ty- 
pical fossils  as  the  Caradoc  sandstones  and  Llandeilo  flags,  but  also  to  be  for  the 
most  part  mere  replications  and  expansions  of  those  Lower  Silurian  strata,  assu- 
ming, however,  to  a great  extent  distinct  lithological  characters,  due  to  numerous 
eruptions  of  igneous  matter'.  In  North  Wales,  we  have  indeed  convinced  our- 
selves by  personal  examination  of  the  flanks  of  Snowdon,  that  the  most  abundant 
organic  forms  of  the  oldest  fossiliferous  slates  are  certain  species  of  Orthida  and 
Leptana,  which  also  abound  in  the  typical  Lower  Silurian  strata ; and  we  there- 
fore believe,  that  whilst  the  Snowdonian  slates  may  be  considered  the  lowest  fossil 
stage  in  Britain,  they  are  so  zoologically  united,  that  they  cannot  be  geologically 
separated  from  the  inferior  strata  of  the  Silurian  region.  From  all  these  data  then 
it  followed,  that  the  Cambrian  system  became  identified  with  the  published  zoolo- 
gical type  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks.  We  may  now  further  state  our  belief,  that 
in  the  British  Isles,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  world  in  which  they  have  been 
observed,  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  groups  are  so  bound  together  by  fossils 
common  to  the  upper  part  of  the  one  and  the  lower  part  of  the  other,  that  they 
really  constitute  one  natural  system  ; though  in  most  instances  they  may  be  use- 
fully distinguished  on  geological  maps  by  different  tints  of  the  same  colour. 

Such  having  been  the  progress  made  in  the  British  Isles,  from  the  period  when 
this  classification  began  to  be  worked  out,  down  to  the  day  at  which  w’e  write,  let 
us  now  cast  a view  over  the  contemporaneous  advances  of  palaeozoic  knowledge  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  And,  first,  we  may  speak  of  Germany  and  Belgium. 
Though  represented  by  thick  masses  of  slaty  grauwackc,  particularly  in  the  axis 
of  the  Ardennes,  the  Silurian  type,  such  as  we  have  described  it,  is  very  feebly 
represented  by  fossils,  either  throughout  the  Rhenish  provinces’,  or  in  the  more 

1 See  Mr.  Murchison's  Address  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  1842  (Proc.  Geol.  Soc.,  voL  iv. 
p.  75),  in  which  these  observations  of  Sir  H.  De  la  Beebe  and  his  followers  are  noted.  The  complete  and 
detailed  elaboration  of  all  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  North  Wales,  will,  indeed,  be  one  of 
the  important  results  of  that  government  survey,  which  will,  doubtless,  be  rendered  doubly  valuable  by 
the  zoological  illustrations  of  Professor  Phillips  and  Professor  E.  Forbes,  and  by  the  clear  and  methodical 
field  work  of  Mr.  Ramsay  and  other  geological  surveyors. 

• In  his  very  instructive  work, " Das  Rheinische  Uebergnngs  Gebirge,  1844,*'  Dr.  F.  Roemer  has  indeed 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  all  the  fossiliferous  grauwackc  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  as  well  as  its  overlying 
limestone,  ought,  from  its  fossils,  to  be  classed  as  Devonian. 
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eastern  tract  of  the  Hartz.  Again,  in  Franconia  and  the  country  around  Hof, 
o)K>n  the  southern  flank  of  the  Fichtelgebirge,  true  carboniferous  and  Devonian 
rocks  exist,  like  those  of  the  Rhenish  and  Belgian  tracts  ; but  the  lower  grauwacke 
series  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a very  imperfect  representative  of  the  Silurian  system, 
though  a tract  of  slaty  rocks  around  Schleitz  in  which  Graptolites  abound,  is  really, 
we  think,  of  that  age.  Throughout  large  mountainous  tracts  in  central  Germany, 
as  in  the  Rieseu  Gebirge,  and  particularly  in  the  eastern  termination  of  that  chain 
between  Breslau  and  Glatz,  where  there  are  distinct  carboniferous  and  Devonian 
limestones  (the  former  overlaid  by  a productive  coal-field),  no  Silurian  strata  can 
be  detected.  Thus  also  is  it  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  (for 
we  have  recently  examined  all  these  tracts),  where  the  mass  of  the  palaeozoic  rocks 
around  Kielce,  and  formerly  described  by  Pusch,  are  unquestionably  Devonian, 
and  are  succeeded  on  the  west  by  carboniferous  limestone  and  a great  productive 
coal-field.  Thus,  indeed,  in  Northern  Moravia,  the  oldest  limestone  wherein  or- 
ganic remains  have  been  found,  must  also  be  considered  Devonian. 

In  one  tract,  however,  of  Germany, — in  that,  namely,  around  Prague, — which 
has  been  long  celebrated  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  Trilobites,  and  where 
favouring  sedimentary  conditions  prevail,  the  Silurian  strata  are  richly  developed. 
In  a journey  through  Bohemia  in  1843,  we  were  much  gratified  to  find,  that  by 
assiduous  labours,  M.  Barande  had  made  a copious  collection  of  fossils  in  the  en- 
virons of  that  city,  and  had  identified  many  of  them  with  published  Silurian  types. 
The  collections  of  this  geologist,  from  the  limestones  and  shales  of  the  district 
around  Prague,  present  an  assemblage  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  age  of  the  de- 
posit. Thus  amongst  the  corals  and  Graptolites,  arc  found  the  Calenipora  escharoides 
and  Graptolites  Ludensis ; among  the  Brachiopods,  Leptren a euglgpha,  L.  depressa, 
Terebratula  IFilaoni,  Terebratula  reticularis,  with  Cardiola  interrupta,  &c.  In  a pro- 
fusion of  chambered  shells  (and  forty-five  forms  of  Orthoceratites  have  already 
been  collected),  the  Orthoceras  Ludense,  O.  gregarium,  O.  excentricum,  have  been  re- 
cognized, with  Lituites,  Cyrtoceras,  Phragmoceras,  and  Gomphoceras,  some  of  the 
species  of  which,  if  not  absolutely  identical,  approach  very  closely  to  the  pub- 
lished Upper  Silurian  forms  ; whilst  amidst  a multitude  of  Trilobites,  the  Asaphus 
caudatus  and  Calymene  macrophthalma  are  unquestionable  types  of  that  age. 

The  strong  analogy  between  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Bohemia  and  England  is  still 
further  sustained  by  evidences  of  a Lower  Silurian  group  composed  of  quartzose 
sandstones,  in  which  Trinuclci  have  been  found,  one  of  which  is  undistinguishable 
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from  T.Caractaci.  The  assiduous  exertions  of  M.  Barande  have  thus  demon- 
strated by  fossil  evidences,  what  we  longed  to  have  the  power  tc  assert, — the 
presence  of  an  unequivocal  Silurian  system  in  the  very  heart  of  Germany1. 

In  France  the  oldest  palseozoic  rocks  are  also  Silurian,  but  owing  to  the  meta- 
morphosed nature  of  many  of  the  tracts  in  which  they  occur,  it  has  not  yet  been 
practicable  to  work  out  accurate  boundary-lines  between  the  different  subdivisions 
in  ascending  order ; particularly  on  the  flanks  of  the  Pyrenees.  We  are,  however, 
sanctioned  by  the  distinguished  authors  of  the  great  geological  map  of  France* 
in  believing,  that,  on  the  whole,  a succession  like  that  in  the  British  Isles  pre- 
vails. From  our  own  knowledge  wc  should  be  disposed  to  state,  that  in  Brittany* 
and  the  adjacent  tracts  of  Normandy,  strata  of  Devonian  age  (Nehou,  Iz 6,  La 
BacconiSre,  &c.),  containing  many  fossils  in  their  calcareous  members,  repose  upon 
great  masses  of  slaty  schists  and  quartz  rock,  which  at  Angers,  La  Hunaudifcre, 
Bain  and  Vitrd  in  Brittany,  and  Siouville  and  May  in  Normandy,  are  charged  with 
Silurian  Trilobites  and  Graptolites.  Among  the  characteristic  and  abundant  Trilo- 
bites  are  the  Calymene  Tristani,  Oyyijia  Guetlardi,  and  a large  IUaenus  approaching 
to  /.  crassicauda,  though  considerably  larger,  and  named  by  M.  Burmeister, 
I.  yiganteus  *. 

In  the  Boulonnais  the  palaeozoic  series  has  already  assumed  the  Belgian  and 
Rhenish  type4,  exhibiting  a clear  descending  order  from  a Carboniferous  to  a 
Devonian  formation,  each  loaded  with  typical  fossils,  and  underlaid  by  ill-deve- 
lopcd  Upper  Silurian  shale  with  Graptolites. 

In  comparing  the  Silurian  deposits  of  different  parts  of  France  with  those  of 
Spain,  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  Silurian  type  of  Brittany  is  extended 
southwards  into  the  north-western  territories  of  Spain,  particularly  the  Asturias. 

1 Whilst  we  write,  wc  find  that  M.  Emmerich  has  just  published  an  important  memoir  on  Trilobites, 
through  the  aid  of  which  class  of  fossils  only  he  recognises  the  different  stage*  in  paleozoic  scries ; and 
hi*  opinion  agrees  with  the  conclusion  at  which  wc  arrived  on  the  spot,  that  the  rocks  of  Prague  arc  Silu* 
riau  (see  Leonhard's  Journal,  1845). 

9 M.  Dufrcnoy  and  M.  Elie  dc  Beaumont.  M.  Durocher  has  recently  attempted  to  divide  the  paleozoic 
rocks  of  the  Pyrenees,  hut  without  reference  to  fossils.  Ann.  dcs  Mines,  tome  viii. 

9 Whilst  Mr.  Murchison  was  visiting  the  interior  of  Germany  and  Poland  (anno  1843),  M.  de  Ver- 
ncuil,  accompanied  by  M.  d’Archioc,  was  examining  the  palaeozoic  rocks  of  Brittany. 

* See  M.  BurmeUter's  excellent  new  work  on  Trilobites,  which  has  already  obtained  high  commenda- 
tion from  distinguished  naturalists. 

9 Sec  Mr.  Murchison's  description  of  the  Devonian  rocks  in  the  Boulonnais.  Bull.  Soc.  G£ol.  Fr., 
vol.  via. 
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From  the  recent  researches  of  M.  Paillette  it  would  appear,  that  beneath  certain 
strata  laden  with  characteristic  Devonian  mollusca  (Terebratula  concentrica,  and 
other  forms  allied  to  that  species,  with  Lepttena  Dutertrii,  &c.),  are  slaty  schists 
which  that  author  identifies  with  the  Silurian  schists  of  Brittany,  and  containing 
the  Calymene  Tristani,  so  distinctive  of  the  Breton  slates1. 

Whilst  such  has  been  the  progress  in  the  extension  of  the  palaeozoic  classifica- 
tion to  different  parts  of  Western  Europe,  its  truth  has  been  conspicuously  sus- 
tained by  researches  in  the  New  World.  No  sooner  were  the  Silurian  rocks  distin- 
guished by  their  fossils  and  position  from  all  overlying  deposits,  than  several 
geologists  of  the  United  States  showed,  not  only  that  large  masses  of  the  Alleghany 
or  Appalachian  chain  were  composed  of  them,  but  also  that  enormous  coal-fields 
on  its  western  and  northern  flanks  were  deposited  on  a series  of  strata  very 
analogous  to  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Great  Britain.  Already  geologists  of  several 
of  the  states  have  so  far  published  their  outlines,  that  the  symmetry  of  succession 
common  to  their  country  and  Europe  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  Copious  as  arc 
the  subdivisions,  to  which  they  have  applied  numerous  local  names,  we  can  at  once 
recognize  in  their  published  fossils,  not  only  the  existence  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Silurian  groups,  but  also  a true  Devonian  system,  the  whole  forming  the  base  of 
the  vast  carboniferous  deposits  of  the  west4.  And  if  any  doubt  could  have  been 

' That  some  of  the  Spanish  schists  are  of  true  Silurian  age,  is  established  by  their  having  been  found 
to  contain  (in  the  Sierra  Morcna)  the  Calymene  Trislani,  so  characteristic  in  Brittany.  According  to 
M.  Paillette,  certain  strata,  charged  with  many  Devonian  mollusks,  repose  in  gentle  undulations  on  beds 
loaded  with  coal  and  plants  of  the  carboniferous  age  (Arnao).  If  this  observation  should  prove  correct, 
it  will  still  more  derelope  phenomena  respecting  the  extent  to  which  land  plants  descend  into  the  palceo- 
nk  rocks, — phenomena  to  which  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison  alluded  in  their  memoir  on  the 
Rhenish  Provinces  (Geol.  Trans.,  voL  ri.  p.  26*2.). 

* The  brothers  Professor  W.  B.  and  H.  D.  Rogers,  have  already  published  some  of  their  general  views, 
which  will  be  followed  by  detailed  maps  and  sections,  and  illustrations  of  the  structure  of  the  Appalachian 
Chain  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Conrad  has  made  us  well  acquainted  with  many  of  the  Silurian 
species  of  Mollusca,  and  has,  by  means  of  the  trilobites  alone,  divided  the  system  into  three  groups. 
Dr.  Dale  Owen  communicated  a memoir  on  the  geology  of  the  region  of  Indiana,  with  its  great  coal- 
fields and  subjacent  palaeozoic  rocks,  to  the  British  Association  and  Geological  Society  of  London. 
Dr.  Emmons,  besides  his  Report  of  the  northern  part  of  New  York,  has  just  published  a work,  entitled 
the  ' Taconic  System/  descriptive  of  the  oldest  slaty  fossiliferous  rocks  in  Massachusscta  and  the  sur- 
rounding  states,  which  is  possibly  the  equivalent  of  thoec  fucoidal  strata  which  in  the  countries  we  are 
about  to  describe  form  the  base  of  the  Silurian  system  ?.  Dr.  Troost  of  Nashville  has  described  the  fos- 
siliferous  Silurian  divisions  of  Tennessee.  To  Mr.  Vanuxem  we  are  indebted  for  a volume  on  one  of 
the  four  districts  into  which  the  extensive  state  of  New  York  was  divided.  Mr.  J.  Hall  has  recently 
Jnit  forth  his  detailed  researches  made  during  the  New  York  survey,  in  a clear  and  copiously  illustrated 
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entertained,  it  has  been  at  once  dispelled  by  the  collections  brought  to  England 
by  Mr.  Lyell,  and  submitted  by  him  to  our  examination,  whilst  he  was  preparing 
for  the  public  eye  a work  and  map,  in  which  the  parallelism  of  the  American  with 
the  British  succession  will  be  clearly  pointed  out.  Notwithstanding  the  number 
and  variety  of  new  forms  peculiar  to  that  continent,  we  there  find  a sufficient 
number  of  species,  either  identical  with,  or  closely  allied  to  those  of  Europe,  to 
enable  us  to  recognise  the  development  of  the  same  scries  of  pltxnomcna.  There, 
for  example,  as  is  the  case  in  Russia,  the  most  ancient  mollusca  are  Brachiopods, 
void  of  an  articulated  hinge,  and  provided  with  a horny  shell.  The  lower  sand- 
stone of  the  tracts  near  Lake  Champlain,  so  copiously  charged  with  fragments  of 
Lingula;,  that  they  mark  the  lamination  of  the  rock,  and  almost  give  to  it  a 
micaceous  aspect,  are  therefore  strikingly  analogous  to  what  has  been  described 
as  the  Ungulitc  grit  of  St.  Petersburgh1.  Above  the  sandstones  occur  the  Trenton 
and  blue  limestones,  fully  developed  in  North  America,  and  charged  with  Trilo- 
bites  characteristic  of  strata  of  the  same  age  in  Northern  Europe.  Among  these 
Trilobites  we  have  but  to  name  IlUenus  craxsicauda  and  Asaphux  expantui,  with 
Trinucleus  and  Ixotelux,  to  show  at  once  how  these  forms  represent  the  most  nu- 
merous and  characteristic  species  of  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  Northern  Europe. 
Such  also  is  the  position  of  that  most  decisive  coral  the  Chatetes  (Favosites)  Petro- 
politanux  and  of  the  shell  Spirifer  lynx,  the  varieties  of  which,  abundantly  diffused 
through  the  states  of  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  occupy  exactly 
the  same  geological  position  as  in  Russia  and  Scandinavia.  Lastly,  besides  certain 
Graptolites,  this  lower  stage  terminates,  in  ascending  order,  with  a calcareous  band 


volume,  tbe  mere  inspection  of  which  led  us  at  once  to  infer,  that  in  the  vast  series  which  he  simply  dc. 
senates  the  " .Veto  York  System,"  the  Devonian,  Upper  Silurian  and  Lower  Silurian  rocks  are  clearly  to 
he  distinguished.  It  ia  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Lurf/otrville  rock  of  this  author  seems  to  be  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  Ludlow  rocks  of  England  1 So  uumerous  is  the  list  of  American  authors  who  have 
written  on  the  older  rocks  of  their  respective  states,  that  we  cannot  now  mention,  still  lesa  do  them  justice ; 
though  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  Professor  Hitchcock,  who  so  fully  described  the  geology  of  Massa- 
chussets,  and  Dr.  Green,  whose  monograph  on  the  Trilobites,  published  some  years  ago,  clearly  indicated 
the  existence  of  Silurian  rocks  in  that  country.  Nor  can  we  conclude  this  note  without  stating,  that  in 
addition  to  a previous  general  application  of  English  classification  to  the  chief  sedimentary  deposits  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Fcatlicrstonhaugh  placed  in  a general  way  the  lower  strata  of  the  Alleghany  chain  on 
the  parallel  of  the  Silurian  system  as  early  as  the  year  183G. 

1 See  Proc.  Gcol.  Sac.  of  London,  abstract  of  Memoirs  read  in  April  1842,  at  which  time  the  authors 
of  this  work  had  not  drawn  the  true  distinctions  between  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  Russia. 
Pander's  Bcitragc,  and  Chapter  111.  of  this  work. 
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loaded  with  Pentamerus  oblonyus,  the  very  fossil  by  which  we  have  distinguished 
the  same  zone  in  the  British  Isles',  Norway  and  Sweden ! 

The  great  abundance  of  corals  constitutes  in  the  United  States,  as  in  the  old 
continent,  the  striking  feature  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  and,  as  with  us,  the 
Catcnipora  escharoides,  Favorites  Gotblandica  and  F.  alveolaris  there  form  massive 
reefs.  These  coralline  rocks  may,  without  hesitation,  be  grouped  with  the  Wenlock 
limestone ; for  it  is  in  this  stage  also  that  the  Calymene  macrophthulma,  C.  Blumen- 
bachii,  Bumastus  Barricnsis,  Asaphus  caudatus,  Homalonotus  dclphinocephalus  also 
occur,  with  several  mollusca,  which  remind  us  of  the  European  fauna  of  this 
formation*. 

The  Silurian  system,  thus  clearly  divisible  into  two  groups,  is  overlaid  in  the 
United  States  by  shales,  sandstones  and  flagstones5,  which  must  be  referred  to  the 
Devonian  system,  for  they  contain,  in  eft'ect,  the  very  fossils  which  we  have  pub- 
lished as  characteristic  of  that  age  from  the  Boulonnais  in  France  and  the  Rhenish 
provinces,  among  which  are  the  Spirifer  Verneuitli  and  Orthis  crenistria  or  umbra- 
culum.  The  beds  arc  crowned  by  a red  sandstone  with  peculiar  fishes,  which 
every  one  must  at  once  admit  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
the  British  Isles.  If,  however,  from  this  fact  some  persons  might  suppose,  that  a 
division  were  practicable  between  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Devonian  shelly 
limestone,  we  beg  to  refer,  not  only  to  our  memoir  upon  the  Rhenish  provinces 
before  cited,  but  also  to  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  this  work,  wherein 
proofs  will  be  adduced  of  the  absolute  intermixture  of  these  ichthyolites  and 
shells  in  the  very  same  strata.  Lastly,  the  Carboniferous  system  is  distinguished 
in  North  America  as  elsewhere  by  its  Producti,  whilst  the  coal-beds  contain  plants 
for  the  most  part  identical  in  species  with  those  of  Europe,  and  by  shells,  such  as 
th c Bellerophon  Urii  and  Euomphalus  carbonurius  (Sow.),  which  are  undistinguishable 
from  species  of  the  Scottish  coal-fields*. 

1 This  is  the  Horderly  and  Woolhope  limestone  of  the  Silurian  rocks  (see  Sil.  Sy*t.  p.  217,  *114, 41D). 
We  shall  show  in  the  sequel  the  exact  position  of  this  limestone  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  where  it  contain* 
the  same  specie*  of  Pentamerus,  which  in  Russia  is  represented  by  our  P.  borealis. 

9 We  may  here  further  mention  some  of  the  true  Upper  Silurian  molluscous  species  that  we  have 
recognised  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Lyell.  Cytherina  alta  (very  near  to  C.  Baltica),  7 ere bra  tula  Wilsoni, 
A try  pa  gpharica,  Pcntamervs  (Atrypa)  galeatus,  Lepttenn  depressa,  L.  evglypha,  Orthis  canal  is.  From  the 
work  of  Mr.  J.  IIoll  we  may  further  cite  the  Wenlock  Bpccics  Spirifer  rardiospermifomtis  and  Hyptut- 
thocriuites  deconis  (see  Silurian  System,  p,  630,  672). 

1 The  Tully,  Gencsscc,  Portage  and  Chemung  groups  of  Mr.  J.  Hall. 

* M«  de  Vcmcuil  recognised  these  good  British  types  in  a collection  brought  by  Mr.  Lyell  from  certain 
beds  of  shale  at  Frostburg  in  Muryland  which  rest  directly  on  a bed  of  cual. 
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Judging  from  the  numerous  Orlhoceratites  and  Trilobites  long  since  supplied 
to  us  from  the  British  colonies  of  North  America,  we  were,  indeed,  well  aware,  that 
the  strata  to  which  we  affixed  the  term  Silurian  must  there  have  a very  wide  ex- 
tension ; and  this  general  [joint  was  sustained  by  the  publication  of  numerous 
Silurian  fossils  from  that  region  by  M.  de  Castelnau'.  But  even  whilst  we  write, 
new  data  crowd  upon  us  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Logan  and  Captain  Bayfield, 
which  more  clearly  indicate  the  exact  nature  of  the  palaeozoic  succession  in  those 
regions,  and  show  us  how  analogous  it  is  to  that  of  Europe.  The  Lower  Silurian 
rocks  are  well-developed  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Canadas 
and  Nova  Scotia,  where  they  rest,  it  appears,  on  gneissic  and  granitic  rocks,  just 
like  similar  beds  in  Scandinavia,  which  are  described  in  the  next  chapter.  The 
northern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is  composed  of  more  ancient  crystalline 
rocks,  whilst  the  Lower  Silurian  occupy  the  isles  of  Mingan  and  Anticosti.  In  the 
collections  made  in  these  islands  by  Captain  Bayfield,  we  were  delighted  to  recognise 
our  Russian  friends  Illeenus  crassicauda,  Orthoceratites  duplex,  Spirifer  lynx  and  Lep- 
ttma  Ilumboldti,  and  still  more  to  find  that  this  group  was  there  (as  in  England  and 
Scandinavia)  overlaid  by  limestones  containing  the  Pentamenu  oblongus.  Again, 
the  north  coast  of  Newfoundland  offers  a like  succession,  for  near  Norman  Cape 
the  Orthoceratitei  duplex  and  Euomphalus  qualteriatus,  both  characteristic  Lower 
Silurian  types  in  Russia,  are  associated  with  other  Orthoceratites  and  chambered 
shells,  some  of  which  are  allied  to  Nautili  and  Lituites,  as  in  the  Bay  of  Chris- 
tiania. The  same  enterprizing  naval  surveyor  (Captain  Bayfield),  has  further 
observed  the  junction  of  the  lowest  Silurian  deposits  with  the  subjacent  crystal- 
line rocks  along  a frontier  of  not  less  than  2000  miles,  or  from  the  Straits  of  Belle- 
isle  on  the  north-east,  to  the  end  of  Lake  Superior  on  the  south-west9 ; whilst  from 
this  grand  base-line,  an  ascending  succession  has  been  traced  eastwards  and  south- 
wards, through  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian,  to  the  Carboniferous  deposits  of  New 
Brunswick  and  the  United  States. 

Extending  our  views  from  North  to  South  America,  we  have  to  thank  M.  Alcide 
d’Orbigny  for  a splendid  geological  work,  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  sketch 
out,  through  many  degrees  of  latitude,  the  great  subdivisions  of  the  Silurian,  De- 
vonian and  Carboniferous  series ; whilst  Mr.  C.  Darwin  had  long  ago  satisfied  us  of 
the  existence  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks  in  the  Falkland  Isles.  Wc  can  now  there- 
fore affirm,  that  throughout  the  western  hemisphere,  from  the  far  north  to  isles 

1 Syetcme  Silurien  de  TAmlrique  Septentrionale. 

1 See  Memoir  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  March  1845. 
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utmost  within  the  antarctic  circle,  the  palaeozoic  deposits  succeed  each  other  in  the 
same  order  as  in  the  British  Isles. 

By  our  own  researches  it  is  shown,  that  the  same  palaeozoic  order  extends  from 
the  typical  countries  of  Western  Europe  already  explored,  through  Scandinavia 
into  Russia,  and  thence  into  Asia.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  adventurous 
explorers  of  the  north-eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Siberia,  we  must  state  that  we 
owe  what  acquaintance  we  possess  of  those  lands  not  only  to  the  published  account 
of  Baron  Humboldt  and  Mr.  G.  Rose,  but  also  to  the  travels  of  M.  Adolph  Erman, 
M.  de  Tchihatchetf  and  Professor  Middendorff1. 

In  Hindostan,  so  eminently  British,  we  regret  to  say,  that  although  the  secondary 
rocks  of  that  district  have  been  to  some  extent  described,  and  the  tertiary  deposits 
on  the  south  flank  of  the  Himalaya,  with  their  extraordinary  fossil  contents,  have, 
in  the  hands  of  British  officers,  thrown  a flood  of  new  light  on  the  characters  of 
the  fauna  of  that  recent  period,  no  well-defined  and  precise  labours  have  yet  been 
demoted  to  the  older  rocks  of  the  vast  peninsula  of  India ; a fact  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, when  it  is  recollected,  that  without  such  researches  those  to  whom  the 
government  of  that  country  is  entrusted  can  never  really  distinguish  its  old  and 
true  coal  strata  from  those  of  comparatively  worthless  character. 

In  Africa,  particularly  in  its  southern  extremity,  we  are  acquainted  with  Silurian 
rocks  containing  characteristic  Trilobites  and  other  organic  remains,  though  in 
respect  to  their  details  and  succession  we  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to  what  we 
formerly  said  of  them  (see  Silurian  System,  p.  217.). 

Through  the  labours  and  collections  of  M.  Strzelecki  and  other  travellers,  we 
learn  that  in  Australia  there  are  deposits  loaded  with  fossils  analogous  to  those  of 
our  carboniferous  group,  one  of  which  approaches  to  the  Produclus  antiquatus , 
another  is  a Conularia  very  near  to  C.  quadrisuicata,  and  these  deposits  repose  on 
strata  in  which  corals  of  Devonian  age  have  been  discovered. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  extensive  investigations  which  we 

1 M . A Erman  bos  published  a geological  map  of  Siberia  and  several  Silurian  fossils  from  the  banks 
of  the  Lena  in  57°  north  latitude.  (Arcbiv  filr  llusaland,  vol.  iii.  pp.  161  and  542.)  M.  Pierre  de  Tchi- 
hatcheff  has  explored  the  higher  tracts  of  the  Altai  mountains  bordering  on  China,  from  the  Irtysh  river 
to  the  Yenisei,  where  he  observed  a copious  development  of  Devonian  and  carboniferous  rocks.  (Voyage 
Scicntifique  dans  V Altai  Orientals,  &c.)  Professor  Middendorff,  after  thoroughly  exploring  the  Taimyr 
region  of  the  far  north,  has  retraversed  Siberia  to  the  extreme  south-east  or  to  the  Shantar  Isles  in  the 
Sea  of  Okhutsk  ! and  has  shown  that  vast  tracts,  extending  over  the  Stanovoi  mountains  and  along  the 
Amur  frontier  of  China,  consist  of  carboniferous  and  other  palaeozoic  deposits,  with  granites,  greenstones 
and  mctamorphic  rocks.  (Sec  Bull,  de  l’Acad.  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  Dec.  1844.) 
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have  ourselves  made  in  Scandinavia,  European  Russia  and  the  Ural  Mountains. 
This  appeal,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  has  unequivocally  sustained  the 
conviction,  that  whilst  the  Lower  Silurian  is  there  the  lowest  fossiliferous  type, 
it  is  also  the  base  of  a series  composed  of  overlying  formations,  very  distinctly 
referable  to  the  Upper  Silurian,  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  groups.  We  may, 
indeed,  assert,  that  as  the  proofs  of  these  natural  divisions  there  extend  over  a very 
large  portion  of  the  earth,  and  in  a completely  unaltered  state,  so  are  they  still 
more  clear  than  those  offered  by  any  one  region  hitherto  examined.  In  the  north 
of  England,  for  example,  the  palaeozoic  succession  is  broken  ; for  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  is  a mere  conglomerate  without  fossils,  and  although  the  Upper  Silurian 
rocks  are  copiously  developed  in  a slaty  and  subcrystalline  form  (the  beds  con- 
taining many  fossils),  the  place  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  with  the  exception  of  the 
uppermost  strata,  is  occupied  by  great  masses  of  chloritic  schist,  alternating  with 
countless,  contemporaneous  ribs  of  porphyry,  as  well  as  with  trappsean  conglome- 
rates and  slaty  beds  derived  mechanically  from  materials  of  igneous  origin1.  In 
Scotland,  where  the  old  red  formation  is  copiously  spread  out  in  sandstone,  shale 
and  conglomerates,  and  contains  many  ichthvolitcs,  it  is  void  of  mollusks,  and  the 
schistose  rocks  which  succeed  to  it  have  been  as  yet  but  obscurely  characterized 
as  Silurian  by  their  organic  remains,  though  certain  bands  with  trilobites,  corals 
and  other  fossils  have  been  observed  in  the  Galloway  hills,  which,  overlying  the 
older  grauwacke,  must,  we  think,  belong  to  the  Upper  Silurian  group'.  Even  in 
the  typical  Silurian  region,  where  the  stratigraphical  order  and  succession  are  so 
unequivocal,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  contains,  as  before  said,  no  shells;  and  in 
Devonshire,  where  shells  abound  in  the  same  system,  no  fishes  have  been  seen  and 
a few  broken  portions  only  of  Silurian  rocks  have  recently  been  recognised  in  Corn- 
wall3. Again,  in  most  of  these  tracts,  as  well  as  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  the 

' Sec  Professor  Sedgwick’*  memoir  read  before  the  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  March  1845. 

* See  Professor  Sedgwick's  memoir,  Proc.  Gcol.  Soc.  voL  iii,  p.  553.  Some  years  ago  Graptolitcs 
were,  indeed,  discovered  in  the  schist*  of  Wigtonshirc  by  Mr.  John  Carrick  Moore  (Proc.  Geol.  Soc. 
voL  iii  p.  277),  and  even  whilst  we  write,  we  have  seen  Orthoceratite*  from  the  black  schists  of  St.  Mary’s 
on  the  southern  shore*  of  Kircudbright,  recently  found  there  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  which  arc  unques- 
tionable U pper  Silurian  forms. 

s Dy  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Peach,  shells  and  fishes  apparently  belonging  to  the  uppermost  beds 
of  the  Silurian  system  hare  been  recognised  between  Looe  and  Fowey  ill  Cornwall.  Mr.  Peach  indeed 
believes,  that  several  fossils  of  other  and  lower  formations  of  the  Silurian  system  also  occur  in  Cornwall ; 
but  the  very  imperfect  condition  of  these  bodies  and  the  absence  of  stratigraphical  order  have  hitherto 
prevented  very  decisive  identifications.  (See  31st  lleport  of  the  Koyal  Geol.  Soc.  of  Cornwall.) 
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paleozoic  strata  are  for  the  most  part  in  such  a highly  disturbed  and  fractured 
condition  (sometimes,  indeed,  inverted),  that  their  ti*ue  symmetry  is  not  easily 
ascertained.  Such  difficulties  are,  in  truth,  much  increased  throughout  Western 
Europe  bv  the  prevalence  of  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  through  whose  eruption  many 
dismemberments  and  alterations  of  the  strata  have  been  produced. 

Russia,  on  the  contrary,  being  a vast  region,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
which  has  been  singularly  exempted  from  all  such  igneous  agency,  is  found  to 
present  an  unaltered  succession  of  older  rocks,  whose  nature  we  shall  presently 
define,  by  considering  them  in  an  ascending  series ; and  in  doing  so  we  hope,  not 
only  to  exhibit  the  distinct  development  of  the  earliest  sedimentary  strata  over  a 
very  wide  space,  but  also  to  point  out  that  certain  desiderata  not  supplied  by  other 
countries  are  there  clearly  furnished.  This  we  shall  endeavour  to  do,  first,  by 
developing  an  unequivocal  base-line  of  palaeozoic  existence  in  the  Lower  Silurian 
strata,  as  indicated  both  by  the  gradual  decrement  and  disappearance  of  vestiges 
of  animal  life  in  the  inferior  member  of  the  series,  which,  void  of  all  traces  of  the 
lowest  vertebrata  and  containing  fucoids  only  in  the  inferior  beds,  rest  upon  pre- 
existing crystalline  rocks  without  fossils ; secondly,  by  pointing  out  over  large 
territories,  the  co-existence  in  the  same  strata  of  the  fossil  fishes  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Scotland  with  the  shells  and  other  fossils  of  the  shelly  and  calcareous 
rocks  of  South  Devon  and  the  Eifel* — thus  demonstrating  that  they  constitute  one 
inseparable  natural  group  ; and  thirdly,  after  describing  a peculiar  form  of  the  car- 
boniferous system  and  giving  a detailed  account  of  the  coal-bearing  tracts  in  the 
empire,  by  establishing  under  the  name  of  “ Permian”  a copious  series  of  deposits 
which  form  the  true  termination  of  the  long  palaeozoic  periods. 

This  last-mentioned  system  has  not  hitherto  obtained  the  attention  to  which  it 
is  entitled.  In  France  it  is  known  only  as  a deposit  of  red  sandstone  with  a few 
plants ; in  Belgium  it  is  a mere  conglomerate  (the  “ Pene'en"  or  sterile  group  of 
M.  d’Omalius  d’Halloy).  In  England  and  Germany,  where  its  members  are  much 
more  expanded  in  the  fonn  of  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  magnesian  lime- 
stone, copper  slate,  &c.,  the  strata  have  never  received  a collective  name,  nor  have 
they  till  recently  been  united  as  a natural  group1,  distinguishable  from  the  inferior 

1 We  have  just  ascertained  from  M.  Vogt,  the  friend  of  Agassiz,  that  certain  remains  of  fishes  brought 
by  us  from  Gerolatein  in  the  Eifel,  belong  to  the  Old  Red  genera  Osteolepis  and  Coccostnts. 

* Professor  Phillips  was  the  first  to  maintain,  that  tho  fossils  of  the  magnesian  limestone  of  England 
ought  to  be  classed  with  those  of  the  pakcozoic  rocks,  and  our  Permian  researches  confirm  his  view. 
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formations  by  peculiar  species,  though  connected  with  them  by  the  general  aspect 
of  their  fauna,  and  entirely  different  in  all  their  organic  contents  from  the  overlying 
or  triassic  system. 

Finding  that  this  supracarboniferous  group  was  not  only  spread  over  a region 
of  enormous  dimensions  in  Russia,  extending  from  the  Volga  to  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains on  the  east,  and  from  the  Sea  of  Archangel  to  the  southern  steppes  of  Oren- 
burg, but  that  among  certain  fossils  characteristic  of  the  Zeehstein  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  it  also  contained  many  new  species  of  shells  and  a fauna  somewhat  differing 
from  that  of  the  carboniferous  age,  we  have  ventured  to  apply  to  it  a collective 
name  derived  from  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Permia,  which  was  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  vast  territories  overspread  by  these  deposits. 

In  strata  of  the  secondary  period,  Russia  is  much  less  rich  than  in  those  of  pa- 
leozoic date.  She  contains,  for  example,  no  masses  which  can  he  distinctly 
referred  to  the  New  Red  Sandstone  or  Trias ; for  wherever  we  have  attempted  to 
define  such  beds,  we  have  found  them  to  he  intimately  associated  with  those  of 
true  Permian  age1.  This  view  has  been  strengthened  by  the  entire  absence  of  the 
muschclkalk  in  Russia  proper ; one  small  and  dubious  representative  of  it  only 
having  been  observed  in  the  isolated  hill  called  Mount  Bogdo  (steppe  of  Astra- 
khan). 

The  Jurassic  deposits  cover  detached  districts  of  Russia,  from  the  Icy  Sea  on 
the  north  to  the  Caucasus  in  the  south.  In  Russia  proper  they  exist  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  shales  and  sands,  which  are  exclusively  referable  to  the  middle  or 
Oxfordian  member  only  of  the  oolitic  or  Jurassic  scries  of  other  parts  of  Europe ; 
the  lias  and  lower  oolites,  as  well  as  the  Kimmeridge  and  Portland  or  upper  oolite, 
being  everywhere  wanting. 

Unlike  the  Jurassic,  the  Cretaceous  system  is  exclusively  confined  to  the  southern 
half  of  Russia,  where  it  often  presents  the  peculiar  characters  and  organic  contents 
of  the  white  chalk  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  some  tracts  the  equivalents, 
though  never  fully  developed,  of  the  greensand  strata. 

1 These  introductory  pages  being  among  the  last  printed  in  our  book,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  al- 
luding  to  a work  by  Dr.  Kutorga  that  has  just  appeared  (2.  Beitrag  zur  Palscontologic  Uusslands),  which 
from  the  form  of  certain  plants  therein  figured,  as  well  as  from  a shell  which  that  author  considers  to  be 
a Ponidonomya.  might  lead  geologists  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  Trias  at  Kargala  near  Bielebei  in  the 
government  of  Orenburg.  Wc  cannot,  however,  admit  the  inference  of  Dr.  Kutorga  (and  of  his  fossik 
we  may  speak  in  the  Appendix  or  second  volume),  more  particularly  as  he  states,  on  the  authority  of 
Major  Wangcnheim,  who  surveyed  the  tract,  that  the  fossil  beds  of  Kargala  lie  low  in  the  series  which 
we  have  demonstrated  to  be  of  Permian  age. 
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The  Jurassic  and  cretaceous  rocks  of  Russia,  possessing  to  a great  extent,  wherever 
we  have  examined  them,  the  same  mineral  and  zoological  aspect  as  in  the  British 
Isles,  northern  France  and  Germany,  thus  present  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  sub- 
crystalline limestones  of  the  same  age  in  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  the  southern 
flank  of  the  Alps,  Italy,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Caucasus,  which  exhibit 
what  has  been  termed  the  Mediterranean  type1.  The  tertiary  deposits,  exclusive 
of  a few  patches  of  very  recent  age,  arc  most  expanded  in  southern  Russia,  where 
beds  will  be  described  which  truly  represent  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  divisions,  the 
former  having,  in  parts,  the  very  same  structure  and  contents  as  the  London  clay, 
and  the  latter  being,  in  fact,  the  extension  of  the  great  basins  of  Vienna  and  Hun- 
gary. Nearly  if  not  entirely  deficient  in  marine  deposits  of  the  Pliocene  or  newer 
Tertiary  period,  the  southern  extremities  of  Russia,  from  the  coniines  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  to  the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  as  well  as  wide  tracts  of 
Asia,  the  Crimsea  and  Caucasus,  are  composed  of  deposits,  which  distinctly  over- 
lying  the  oceanic  tertiaries  of  Miocene  age,  are  completely  distinct  from  any  great 
geological  group  hitherto  described.  Uniformly  and  copiously  charged  with  a 
limited  number  of  species  of  shells,  more  or  less  similar  to  those  of  the  Caspian 
of  the  present  day',  these  widely-spread  accumulations  of  the  steppes  will  be  shown 
to  have  been  formed  exclusively  in  the  same  brackish  waters  that  must  once  have 
occupied  an  area  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  the  present  Mediterranean  Sea 

Directing  the  especial  attention  of  geologists  to  this  grand  feature  in  the  former 
arrangement  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  which  has  hitherto  almost  escaped  their 
attention,  and  then  describing  certain  raised  bottoms  of  the  Northern  Seas,  the  first 
part  of  this  work  will  conclude  with  an  account  of  the  last  Beene  of  a long  series  of 
subaqueous  deposits,  traced  chronologically  from  the  period  of  the  earliest-formed 
organic  types,  to  that  in  which  the  shells  of  the  sea  were  to  a great  extent  the  same 
as  those  now  prevailing. 

Having  shown  that  throughout  all  this  long  succession  of  deposits,  the  whole 
sedimentary  superficies  of  central  Russia  (forming  nearly  one-half  of  the  continent 

' By  M.  von  Buch. 

• See  observations  on  a recent  memoir  of  Colonel  Helmersen  on  the  character  of  certain  shells  found 
in  the  Ust-Urt  by  M.  Bosinier  (Appendix).  The  discoveries  of  M.  Rasinicr  have  somewhat  modified  our 
views  (pp.  309-324)  concerning  the  whole  area  which  we  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  the  brackish 
Aralo-Caspian  Sea.  See  Appendix  on  this  point,  and  also  for  some  important  facts  concerning  the  ter- 
tiary deposits  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  plateaux  west  of  Ararat,  as  derived  from  our 
friend  Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  M.P.,  Sec.  Geol.  Soc.  (see  Map,  PI.  VI.). 
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of  Europe)  has  been  disturbed  by  broad  undulalory  movements  only,  but  has  not 
been  subjected  to  great  disruptions,  nor  affected  by  any  intrusions  whatever  of 
igneous  matter  ; and  further,  that  all  the  deposits  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest 
are  very  little  altered  and  in  many  instances  unsoliditied,  we  then  transport  our 
readers  to  the  Ural  Mountains  and  Siberia.  There,  on  the  contrary,  wc  indicate 
how  formations  of  the  same  age  as  those  which  in  European  Russia  are  slightly 
coherent  and  horizontal,  have  been  thrown  up  in  mural  masses,  broken  into  frag- 
ments, impregnated  with  minerals  and  often  inverted  in  their  order.  All  these 
phenomena  occur  along  a grand  meridian  fissure  in  the  earth's  surface,  through 
which  copious  masses  of  igneous  matter  have  been  evolved  at  intervals  from  very 
remote  antiquity,  whilst  the  chain  has  undergone  elevation  and  even  impregnation 
with  gold  ores  at  a period  not  very  distant  from  our  own.  Although  we  naturally 
refer  to  such  disturbances  as  the  cause  of  the  great  change  that  the  sedimentary 
masses  are  there  found  to  have  undergone,  yet  in  describing  these  mutations,  a 
clear  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  ancient  crystalline  or  azoic  rocks  of  Scan- 
dinavia on  which  the  Silurian  strata  rest,  and  those  Uralian  metamorphosed  rocks 
which  often  to  a great  extent  assume  the  same  primary  characters  and  aspect. 

In  the  concluding  chapters  of  this  volume  we  take  a general  survey  of  the  super- 
ficial deposits  of  the  vast  region  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and  Siberia,  wherein  have 
been  found  the  abundant  remains  of  large  mammalia,  and  which  are  so  celebrated 
for  the  gold  ore  they  contaiu ; and  reasoning  from  geological  evidences  wc  have 
endeavoured  to  delineate  certain  ancient  geographical  features,  at  a time  when  a 
large  portion  of  those  vast  regions  constituted  a continent,  inhabited  by  these  extinct 
mammals,  whose  destruction  will  be  shown  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  last  ele- 
vations of  the  Ural  chain.  On  the  other  hand,  wc  adduce  our  reasons  for  believing, 
that  whilst  Siberia  and  the  Ural  were  above  the  waters,  Russia  in  Europe  must 
have  been  beneath  them  ; a conclusion  which  seems  necessary  in  order  to  render 
explicable  upon  rational  grounds  the  phenomena  of  the  great  Scandinavian  drift, 
by  which  all  the  low  countries  of  the  north  have  been  covered  by  far-transported 
materials.  Lastly,  after  an  account  of  that  singular  overlying  deposit  the  black 
earth  of  Russia  and  an  attempt  to  explain  its  origin,  followed  by  an  account  of  the 
present  causes  as  tending  to  produce  a change  of  the  surface,  whether  by  the  agency 
of  ice,  water,  alluvial  deposits,  or  the  elevation  of  land,  the  first  volume  is  con- 
cluded by  a short  resumd,  showing  to  what  extent  our  conclusions  are  borne  out 
by  an  appeal  to  such  extensive  observations. 
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The  second  volume,  or  Part  III.,  being  exclusively  devoted  to  the  description  of 
Organic  Remains,  necessarily  constitutes  the  great  mass  of  evidence  which  practical 
geologists  and  palaeontologists  will  require. 

This  brief  exposition  of  the  objects  we  have  laboured  to  attain,  will,  we  trust, 
suffice  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  success  with  which  our  leading  views 
have  been  developed.  A few  years  ago  only,  when  unable  to  indicate  the  first 
created  animals,  or  the  exact  relative  places  occupied  by  some  of  the  earliest  forma- 
tions, we  were  compelled  to  trace  the  sequence  downwards  by  commencing  with 
deposits  previously  analysed,  proceeding  thence  to  those  of  anterior  date1 ; but  now 
having  learnt  to  decipher  the  very  first  letters  in  the  long  records  of  animal  life, 
we  assume  a more  distinct  position  as  historians,  and  exhibit  in  their  natural  order, 
the  successive  organic  features  which  appear  in  the  stony  legend  of  the  earth,  from 
their  earliest  dawn  to  the  present  condition  of  the  planet. 

In  a word,  after  a patient  study  of  the  types  of  palaeozoic  life,  we  can  now 
fearlessly  assert,  that  the  geological  history  or  sequence  of  the  earliest  races  of 
fossil  animals  is  firmly  established.  Its  truth  is  sustained  by  the  display  of  forms, 
which  mark  the  period  when  the  first  vestiges  of  life  can  be  discovered,  as  well  as 
the  following  successive  creations ; and  thus  whilst,  with  the  exception  of  one 
sacred  record,  we  can  truly  say,  that  the  origin  of  the  greatest  empires  of  man  is 
buried  in  fable  and  superstition,  the  hard  and  indelible  register,  as  preserved  for 
our  inspection  in  the  great  book  of  ancient  Nature,  is  at  length  interpreted  and 
read  off  with  clearness  and  precision. 

Passing,  however,  from  these  grand,  general  considerations,  to  which  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  alluding,  since  they  bear  so  directly  on  the  sublimity  and  truthful- 
ness of  geological  science,  we  now  proceed  to  the  special  objects  of  our  own 
undertaking. 

1 Sec  the  ' Silurian  System,’  and  the  plan  pursued  in  that  work  (passim). 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SILURIAN  ROCKS  OF  SCANDINAVIA. 

The  Lower  Silurian  Rocks  of  Scandinavia  shown  to  form  the  true  base  of  all  deposits 
containing  Organic  Remains. — Their  relations  in  the  Territory  of  Christiania  to 
pre-existing  Gneissose  and  Granitic  or  Azoic  Rocks. — Norwegian  Sections  showing 
the  ascending  order  from  Lower  through  Upper  Silurian  to  Old  Red  Sandstone 
inclusive. — Intrusive  Rocks  associated  with  the  Paltcozoic  Formations  distinguished 
from  those  which  have  affected  the  Azoic  Rocks. — The  chief  Paltcozoic  Phenomena 
of  Sweden  explained,  and  the  Lower  Silurian  Rocks  of  various  localities  shown  to 
rest  upon  Granitic  Gneiss,  which  has  furnished  the  materials  of  their  lowest  stratum 
( Sections  of  Kinnekulle,  Lugnos,  Omberg,  Grenna,  Berg,  Sc.). — Upper  Silurian 
Group  of  England  perfectly  represented  in  the  Isle  of  Gothland. — Comparison  of 
the  Fossils  and  close  analogy  of  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  Divisions  of  Scandinavia 
with  those  of  the  British  Isles. 

A GLANCE  at  our  Map  and  a few  words  of  explanation  from  ourselveB,  will  at 
once  lead  the  reader  to  understand,  that  the  geologist  who  would  effectively  write 
a history  of  the  whole  series  of  sedimentary  deposits  that  encumber  the  surface 
of  Russia,  must  naturally  begin  with  a sketch  of  the  adjacent  Scandinavian  regions, 
which,  chiefly  occupied  by  highly  crystalline  rocks,  are  in  many  places  covered 
with  patches  of  ancient  strata  containing  organic  remains.  This  indeed  was  spe- 
cially called  for,  by  the  previous  works  of  Hisingcr,  Wahlcnberg,  Von  Buch  and 
Dalman,  whose  representations  of  organic  forms  had  long  ago  led  us  to  conclude, 
that  deposits  of  true  Silurian  age  existed  in  Sweden  and  Norway1.  Finding  that 
the  low  level  of  the  country,  and  the  mass  of  detritus  with  which  it  is  covered, 
prevented  our  detecting  junctions  between  the  lowest  known  sedimentary  deposits 

1 See  Silurian  System  passim. 
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and  any  crystalline  rocks  of  anterior  age  in  Russia,  it  became  indeed  essential, 
that  previous  to  writing  our  first  pages  of  the  history  of  succession  in  this  part  of 
the  globe,  we  should  see  and  describe  what  might  be  exhibited  amid  the  hard  and 
rocky  lands  of  Scandinavia,  of  the  absolute  contact  of  the  lowest  sedimentary  strata 
with  the  crystalline  rocks  of  that  region. 

On  this  point  we  have  recently  convinced  ourselves,  by  clear  and  indisputable 
sections,  that  the  lowest  beds  charged  with  anything  like  animals  or  vegetables, 
are  the  exact  equivalents  of  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  the  British  Isles,  and  that 
these  have  been  distinctly  formed  out  of,  and  rest  upon,  slaty  and  other  rocks  which 
had  undergone  crystallization  before  their  particles  were  ground  up  and  cemented 
together  to  compose  the  earliest  beds  in  which  organic  life  is  traceable.  To  the 
crystalline  masses  which  preceded  that  pala-ozoic  succession  to  which  our  researches 
were  mostly  directed,  we  apply  the  term  “ Azoic,”  not  meaning  thereby  dogmati- 
cally to  affirm,  that  nothing  organic  could  have  been  in  existence  during  those 
earliest  deposits  of  sedimentary  matter,  but  simply  as  expressing  the  fact,  that  in 
as  far  as  human  researches  have  reached,  no  vestiges  of  living  things  have  been 
found  in  them,  so  also  from  their  nature  they  seem  to  have  been  formed  under  such 
accompanying  conditions  of  intense  heat  and  fusion,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
to  find  in  them  traces  of  organization1. 

Since  it  is  not  our  object,  on  this  occasion,  to  enter  further  into  the  details  of 
the  structure  of  Scandinavia  than  is  essential  to  sustain  the  accuracy  of  this  our 
fundamental  view,  we  will  now  merely  offer  a general  sketch  of  the  phenomena  on 
which  our  inferences  are  founded. 

One  of  the  Scandinavian  features  which  first  strikes  the  ordinary  observer  with 
surprise,  is  the  enormous  amount  of  crystalline  rock  that  occupies  the  surface 
of  the  country.  In  the  term  Azoic  rocks,  we  include  all  the  crystalline  masses 
belonging  to  the  aucient  group  of  gneiss,  together  with  ancient  granitic  and  plu- 
tonic  rocks  by  which  they  have  been  invaded.  Those  who  wish  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  varied  composition  of  these  rocks,  must  consult  the  works  of 
various  authors  from  those  of  Von  Buch,  who  first  described  them  in  Norway,  to 
those  of  Keilhau,  who  in  the  same  country  has  recently  bestowed  so  much  labour 

* Hypercritical])*,  it  may  be  said  that  this  word  might  also  be  applied  to  other  deposits  of  subsequent 
age,  in  which  the  organic  remains  are  also  obliterated,  and  thus  be  merged  with  the  Hypogcnc  of  Lyell. 
But  in  our  sense  the  word  azoic  is  synonymous  with  pro-zoic,  or  before  recognizable  traces  of  life.  Pro- 
fessor Phillips  has  applied  the  word  Hypo  zoic  to  the  same  rocks  which  wc  term  A zoic. 
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upon  them.  Occupying  the  great  bulk  of  Sweden,  they  are  there,  even  whilst  we 
write,  undergoing  an  elaborate  survey  by  several  able  mineralogists,  who  following 
the  contortions  of  each  separate  mass,  Are  now  laying  down  their  outlines  on  what 
may  be  termed  a lithological  map  of  that  highly  crystalline  country1. 

It  forms  no  part  of  our  object  to  describe  the  varied  mineral  features  of  the 
gneissose  rocks  of  Norway,  which  extend  westward  to  the  Ocean  and  eastward 
into  Sweden.  We  may,  however,  say  that,  on  the  whole,  they  very  much  resemble 
the  ancient  gneiss  of  Scotland  and  other  countries,  and  present,  in  many  tracts,  an 
almost  infinite  succession  of  felspathic,  quartzosc,  micaceous  and  hornblendic 
lamina.*,  often  highly  contorted,  but  in  which  very  determined  strikes  are  perceptible 
over  large  tracts.  They  are  indeed  specially  distinguished  by  the  great  abundance 
of  granitic  veins  which  they  contain ; the  phenomena  which  the  Scottish  philo- 
sophers Hutton,  Playfair  and  their  followers  took  such  trouble  to  indicate  in  the 
isle  of  Arran  and  other  localities,  being  here  laid  bare  in  thousands  of  examples. 
So  numerous  are  the  granites,  chiefly  rose-coloured,  which  with  countless  di- 
vergent veins  penetrate  the  gneiss  in  every  direction,  that  geologists  have  usually 
given  to  the  mass  the  name  of  granitic  gneiss.  These  azoic  rocks  are  also  in- 
truded on  by  numerous  bosses  and  dykes  of  greenstone,  and  in  some  districts 
contain  metalliferous  veins,  including  those  of  the  celebrated  silver  mines  of 
Kongsberg  and  the  cobalt  mines  of  Modun.  All  that  wc  are  now  concerned  to 
state  is,  that  the  gneissose  masses  constitute  in  themselves  the  loftiest  mountains 
of  the  whole  region,  and  that  in  numberless  sections,  whether  exposed  on  the  sea 
shores,  on  the  sides  of  the  fiords  or  in  the  interior,  they  are  seen  to  constitute  a 

1 MM.  ForselliR,  Erdraan,  Franzen  and  Troilius  hare  already  finished,  bat  not  yet  published,  a geo- 
logical map  of  various  provinces,  including  Dalecarlia,  which  through  the  obb'ging  directions  of  Baron 
Berzelius,  was  exhibited  and  explained  to  us  by  M.  Erdman.  Our  readers  may  have  some  conception 
of  the  detailed  labours  of  its  authors,  when  we  state,  that  granites,  gneissose  rocks,  mica  schists,  horn- 
blende rocks,  syenites,  greenstones,  jaspers,  porphyries,  &c„  as  well  as  many  varieties  of  each  of  these 
classes,  arc  distinguished  on  the  map  by  different  colours  and  marks.  Not  having  examined  in  detail 
the  tracts  thus  illustrated,  we  are  not  able  to  say  to  what  extent  the  authors  of  this  map  have  distin- 
guished the  masses  of  azoic  age  from  certain  metamorphic  strata  which,  if  like  those  of  the  Christiania 
territory,  arc  of  palaeozoic  age.  Their  “ flotz  ” limestones  and  sandstones  are  evidently  palaeozoic,  and  for 
the  most  part  Silurian.  The  chief  promontories  are,  however,  occupied  by  great  bands  of  gneiss,  the 
strike  of  which  varies  prodigiously,  and,  subjected  to  enormous  flexures,  range  in  one  district  east  and 
west,  in  another  north  and  south  with  many  intermediate  directions.  It  is  this  great  and  dominant  mass 
of  crystalline  granitic  gneiss,  that,  according  to  our  views,  is  anterior  to  everything  to  which  the  term 
palaeozoic  can  be  applied. 
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group  of  enormous  thickness,  which,  containing  very  little  calcareous  matter,  is  in 
general  composition,  strike  and  position,  entirely  distinct  from  the  Silurian  strata 
by  which  it  is  overlaid. 

In  Norway  these  ancient  crystalline  rocks  rise  into  mountains  and  form  the 
flanks  of  troughs  of  palaeozoic  strata,  which  have  in  their  turn  been  invaded  by 
granites,  syenites,  porphyries,  greenstone  and  trappivan  rocks  of  another  epoch. 
Let  us  take  the  territory  of  Christiania  as  an  example.  Rising  in  altitude  from 
south  to  north,  the  gneiss  there  occupies  the  rocky  and  barren  country  on  either 
side  of  the  long  fiord  of  Christiania1.  The  mass  upon  the  west  extending  from 
Christiansand  to  the  lofty  mountains  of  Bergen,  flanks  the  palieozoic  rocks  in  a 
devious  line,  extending  from  the  marine  bay  of  Lango  Sund,  by  the  cast  of  Kongs- 
berg,  and  thence  north-north-east  by  the  river  Drammen  and  the  western  sides  of 
the  lakes  of  Tyri  fiord  and  Rands  fiord.  The  eastern  gneissose  boundary  advan- 
cing from  Gottcnburg  and  Sweden  to  Friederickstadt,  constitutes  nearly  all  the 
eastern  rocky  shore  of  the  salt  water  fiord  of  Christiania,  and  occupying  the 
mountain  called  Egeberg  to  the  east  of  that  town,  extends  to  the  north-north-east 
by  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  lake  Miozen. 

The  palaeozoic  deposits  lie  in  a long  trough  between  these  crystalline  masses ; 
such  general  features  being  correctly  laid  down  in  the  geological  map  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Christiania  by  Professor  Keilhau*.  Minute  details  are  here  uncalled  for, 
and  we  have  now  simply  to  state,  that  by  making  two  transverse  sections  across 
this  paleozoic  trough  on  different  parallels,  we  found  that  although  extremely 
broken  up  and  diversified  by  various  plutonic  rocks,  and  very  much  dislocated, 
its  lower  members  consisted  of  quartzose  sandstone  and  hard  slaty  schists ; the 


1 Mr.  Murchison  seizes  with  pleasure  this  opportunity  of  expressing  his  obligations  to  his  friend  the 
Rev.  W.  Hilton,  F.G.S.,  who  repeatedly  urged  him  to  visit  Norway,  and  in  whose  attractive  piscatorial 
volumes  will  be  found  some  good  suggestions  and  many  interesting  geological  souvenirs.  (‘  Two  Sum- 
mers in  Norway,’  vol.  ii.  p.  150.) 

* A sketch  of  the  paltcozoic  succession  from  the  lowest  Silurian  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  inclusive, 
as  exhibited  in  the  southern  parts  of  Norway,  was  read  by  Mr.  Murchison  before  the  General  Meeting  of 
Scandinavian  philosophers,  held  at  Christiania,  July  1844,  and  has,  wc  believe,  been  published  by  them 
in  their  volume  with  an  explanatory  woodcut  (essentially  the  same  as  that  which  wc  give  at  p.  13). 
After  traversing  Sweden  in  the  same  summer  and  arriving  at  St.  Petersburg!),  Mr.  Murchison  there  read 
before  the  Imperial  Mincralogicml  Society  of  that  Metropolis,  a brief  outline  of  his  general  views  respect- 
ing the  relations  of  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Sweden  and  Gothland  to  those  of  Russia  with  which  he  was 
previously  acquainted.  These  ideas  are  now  essentially  embodied  in  the  text,  and  more  detailed  de- 
scriptions have  been  given  by  Mr.  Murchison  to  the  Geological  Society  of  I/ondon. 
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former  visible  in  some  tracts  only,  as  at  Yigersund  on  the  Drammen,  the  latter 
being  the  well-known  fucoid  alum  shale  of  the  country  and  forming  the  prevalent 
base  in  the  Christiania  fiord.  These  lowest  strata  are  surmounted  by  black  lime- 
stones and  shale  charged  with  fossils,  which  leave  no  doubt  that  the  inferior 
group  represents  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  the  British  Isles. 

Amid  a profusion  of  Trilobites,  some  of  which  are  of  new  species  and  have  been 
named,  but  not  figured  by  Dr.  Boeck',  wc  find  in  the  inferior  member  of  the  series 
(the  lowest  beds  of  which  contain  fucoids),  the  genera  Battus  or  Agnostus  (with 
Paradox  ides  or  Olenus)  ; and  in  other  beds  Trinucleus  Caractnci,  Asaphus  Buchii 
and  A.  tyr  annus,  with  various  Orthoceratites  and  other  chambered  shells,  and  some 
Orthid.T,  including  the  0.  allcrnata  and  0.  virgata  ; all  forms  highly  characteristic 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  in  the  British  Isles.  With  the  latter  are  associated 
and  in  still  greater  abundance,  the  Manus  crassicauda *,  Asaphus  erpansus  and  Chtt- 
tetes  ( Favo>ites)Petropolitanus , Orthoceratites  duplex,  and  certain  remarkable  cir- 
cular bodies  related  to  Crinoidea,  the  Splueronites  aurantium,  all  of  which  specially 
distinguish  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Sweden  and  Russia  As  a whole,  these 

1 Of  the  forty-eight  species  of  Trilobites  (exclusive  of  a Battus)  enumerated  by  Dr.  Boeck,  many  of 
them,  it  must  be  stated,  are  named  from  mere  fragments,  which  circumstance,  skilful  naturalist  aa  he  ia, 
render  the  number  of  true  and  distinct  species  doubtful.  Without  distinguishing  the  genera  (and  we 
agree  with  him  that  many  of  the  generic  distinctions  hitherto  proposed  are  obscure  and  evanescent),  he 
ranges,  however,  certain  forms  around  common  types.  Judging  from  his  own  description  and  the  fossils 
wc  examined  in  the  museum  of  Christiania,  wc  should  say,  that  his  species,  Trilobites  elliptic*#  and 
T.  eteyans,  are  what  we  should  call  varieties  of  Calymene  macrophthalma  and  C.  variolar  is,  which  with 
Asaphus  caudal  us,  T.  semilunaris  (Esmk).  Cal y tame  Blumenbachii  and  its  varieties  are  characteristic  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  strata  which  are  seen  in  the  Isles  of  Malmoc  and  Malmoe-kalv,  Long  Oen,  Holmestrand, 
&c.  All  the  other  Trilobites  cited  by  Boeck,  of  which  the  J/ftrnus  crassicauda  is  by  far  the  moat  abun- 
dant, belong  to  the  Lower  Silurian  group,  wherein  also  occur  the  Asaphus  expansus,  four  species  of  Tri- 
nuclei,  and  the  forms  which  range  round  Asaphus  Buchii  and  A.  tyranuus,  similar,  indeed,  to  varieties  with 
which  wc  arc  perfectly  familiar  in  Wales ; together  with  several  published  Swedish  species  of  Dalman, 
Wahtenberg,  &c.  (see  Gwa  Nonregica,  1 Lief.  p.  138.) 

* It  appears  that  the  lllctnus  per  oval  is  of  the  Silurian  system  (drawn  from  an  imperfect  specimen) 
is  identical  with  the  /.  crassicauda.  This  species  has  been  found  in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Wales, 
since  Mr.  Murchison's  work  was  written,  by  Mr.  Sharpe.  Prof.  Sedgwick,  and  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance 
Geological  Survey.  The  coral  Chatctes  ( Favorites ) Pctropolitanus,  so  very  characteristic  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  of  Russia,  has  also  been  detected  by  Prof.  Sedgwick  in  the  older  strata  of  North  Wales.  This 
and  other  facts,  showing  the  identity  between  the  Silurian  system  of  Great  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  have 
been  made  known  for  the  first  time  by  comparing  the  fossils  wc  brought  back  from  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Russia,  with  those  collected  by  Professor  Sedgwick  and  described  by  MM.  Sowerby  and  Salter  (see  Table, 
Journal  of  the  Gcol.  Soc.  vol.  i.  facing  p.  20).  The  other  results  of  the  comparison  of  other  species 
brought  by  us  from  Scandinavia,  with  the  Upper  Silurian  British  types,  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  sequel. 
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Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Norway  have  very  little  of  the  arenaceous  character  which 
the  same  group  assumes  in  certain  tracts  of  Britain,  but  are  most  analogous  to  the 
schists  and  calcareous  Sags  of  Llandeilo,  where  those  masses  have  not  assumed  a 
slaty  structure.  This  lower  division  is  overlaid  by  shales  and  massive  coralline 
limestones  containing  many  of  the  typical  species  of  the  VVenlock  limestone  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  these  again  by  calcareous  flagstones  and  schists  which  from  their 
fossils  and  position  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  Ludlow  rocks. 

Though  packed  into  a narrow  band  of  no  great  vertical  dimensions,  the  Silu- 
rian strata  of  Norway  are  thus  clearly  divisible  into  an  upper  and  lower  group. 
These  groups  are  further  separated  from  each  other  by  a limestone  loaded  with 
Penlamerus  oblongus,  which  fossil,  occupying  exactly  the  same  place  in  the  Wool- 
hope  or  Horderley  limestone  of  the  British  Isles,  and  lying  between  the  two,  may 
thus,  according  to  the  natural  features  and  prevailing  fossils  of  each  country,  be 
classed  either  as  the  base  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  or  as  the  uppermost  bed  of 
the  Lower.  The  Upper  Silurian  group  is  distinguished  by  the  Catenipora  escha- 
roides,  C.  labyrinthica,  and  many  other  typical  species  of  corals,  as  well  as  by  a 
multitude  of  shells,  among  which  are  many  which  occur  in  rocks  of  the  same  age, 
both  in  the  British  Isles  and  in  the  Isle  of  Gothland. 

In  truth,  no  English  geologist  acquainted  with  the  organic  contents  of  the  Wen- 
lock  limestone  can  view  the  little  isles  of  Malmoe  Oen  and  Malmoe  Kalv  in  the 
bay  of  Christiania  (which  we  examined  in  company  with  M.  Leopold  Von  Bucb '), 
and  see  in  them  the  Calymene  Blumenbachii,  C.  macrophthalma,  C.  variolar  is,  and 
other  Trilobites  associated  with  the  Leptana  depressa,  L.  euglypha,  Terebratula  reti- 
cularis, and  many  corals  most  familiar  to  him,  without  at  once  recognising  in  the 
upper  strata  the  distinct  representative  of  that  British  formation’. 

1 This  eminent  geologist  was,  like  ourselves,  at  the  Christiania  meeting  of  Scandinavian  savants  of  1 844. 

* We  do  not  here  note  all  the  corals  and  shells  which  are  common  to  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Norway 
and  Britain,  because  the  Gothland  list,  afterwards  given,  may  be  taken  as  the  best  sample  of  the  identity 
of  the  formations  in  Britain  and  Scandinavia.  Wc  cannot,  however,  avoid  noting,  that  besides  the  usual 
Upper  Silurian  brachiopods,  wc  procured  from  M.  Keilhau  a specimen  of  the  Nucula  cingvlata  (His.),  which 
proves  to  be  identical  with  a shell  which  we  had  long  ago  obtained  from  Dudley,  but  which  Mr.  James 
Sowcrby,  unable  perfectly  to  satisfy  his  mind  concerning  its  relations,  had  refrained  from  describing  in 
our  former  work  on  the  Silurian  System.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  shell,  so  rare  at 
Dudley,  has  recently  been  discovered  pretty  plentifully  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Professor 
Phillips  in  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  Westmoreland,  near  Kendal,  and  is  there  associated  with  Leptcena 
depressa,  Cypricardia,  &c.  We  thus  see  the  value  of  not  omitting  considerations  of  minute  palaeontolo- 
gical detail,  since  a shell  extremely  rare  in  one  region  may  thus  become  a type  of  the  same  epoch  in 
another. 
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These  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  rocks  constitute  one  inse- 
parable and  closely  connected  system.  Their  highest  member, 
composed  of  calcareous  flagstones  containing  the  Leptrcna  lata,  a 
peculiar  Spirifer  and  a shell  closely  allied  to  Tcrebratula  Wilsoni, 
is  clearly  overlaid  in  the  mountainous  tracts  called  Ringerigge, 
to  the  west  of  Christiania,  by  red  quartzose  sandstone  and  shale, 
that  forms  a deposit  of  great  thickness  (perhaps  1000  feet)  litho- 
logically undistinguishable  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the 
British  Isles,  its  summit  being  composed  of  a conglomerate  as  in 
the  Herefordshire,  Salop,  &c.  In  the  course  of  a rapid  survey, 
we  thus  obtained  evidence  of  a succession  from  Lower  through 
Upper  Silurian  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  inclusive.  In  a word, 
the  latter  formation,  with  great  tabular  masses  of  porphyry,  is 
thus  separated  from  the  ancient  gneiss  on  either  side,  and  occu- 
pies a lofty  tract  in  the  centre  of  the  trough,  having  the  Christiania 
fiord  on  one  side,  and  the  Steens  fiord  and  Drammen  on  the  other, 
both  of  which  depressions  are  filled  with  the  Silurian  rocks  in 
question  (see  woodcut  and  note  1). 

In  the  Steens  fiord,  whither  we  first  went  in  the  company  of 
Professor  Keilhau  and  afterwards  with  Professor  Forchhammer, 
we  were,  indeed,  truly  delighted  to  perceive  the  great  symmetry 
with  which  the  Upper  Silurian  flagstones  and  tilestoncs",  per- 


Upper  Silurian 


Lower  Silurian 


Explanation  of  the  woodcut : — 

Old  Red  Sandstone — e.  Red  sandstone  and  conglomerate. 

{d.  Calcareous  flagstones,  &c. 
c.  Coralline  limestone  and  shale. 

{b.  Fcntamerna  limestone. 
a.  Schists,  flags,  and  lower  sandstone. 
o.  Azoic  or  gneissoae  rocks,  with  old  granite,  greenstone,  &c. 
f p.  Rhombic  porphyry  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

1 1.  Eruptive  and  trappasan  rocks  of  various  characters. 

* Mr.  Murchison  takes  this  opportunity  of  acquainting  geologists  who  may  not 
have  attended  to  the  successive  development  of  his  ideas  on  classification,  that 
certain  red  tilestooes  at  the  base  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  England,  which  from 
mineral  aspect  were  formerly  classed  with  that  formation,  he  has  for  some  years  con- 
sidcred  as  forming,  together  with  the  bone-bed,  the  uppermost  stage  of  the  Silurian 
rocks.  (Anniversary  Discourse,  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  iii.)  He  had,  indeed,  from  the 
first  described  these  beds  as  being  charged  with  Upper  Ludlow  fossils  (see  Silurian 
System,  pp.  192,  602). 
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fectly  identical  in  aspect  with  those  of  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire,  rise  out  from 
beneath  the  great  mass  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Ringeriggc  and  Krokleven.  In 
carrying  the  same  section  across  to  the  gneiss  range  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
Drammen,  the  upper  and  calcareous  coralline  formation  is  separated  from  the  black 
Lower  Silurian  flags,  by  the  same  limestone  with  Pentamrrus  oblongus,  which  forms 
the  intermediate  bed  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  in  many  tracts  of  the 
British  Isles.  These  very  clear  general  relations  are  illustrated  in  the  accompany- 
ing woodcut. 

But  whilst  we  thus  speak  of  the  undoubted  parallel,  which,  from  practice  in 
detecting  the  equivalents  of  rocks  of  this  age,  we  have  been  able  to  establish 
between  the  different  members  of  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Norway  and  those  of  the 
British  Isles,  we  must  admit,  that  in  many  parts,  particularly  on  the  sides  of  the 
bays  of  Christiania  and  Drammen,  they  arc  so  perforated  by  eruptive  rocks  of 
posterior  age,  that,  except  in  such  very  typical  localities  as  those  of  Steens  fiord 
and  Krokleven,  which  appear  to  the  left  of  the  accompanying  woodcut,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  a clear  order  of  superposition  ; so  much  are  the  strata  thrown 
into  undulations.  These  intrusive  rocks  (t),  whose  characters  and  the  effects  they 
produced  upon  the  strata  they  have  invaded  were  long  ago  described  by  M.  von 
Buch,  consist  of  granites,  syenites,  porphyries  (including  the  hyperite  of  that 
author),  greenstones,  amygdaloids,  &c.1 

Perfectly  distinct  from  the  older  granitic  rocks  associated  with  the  gneiss,  these 
eruptive  masses  are  now  demonstrated  by  our  observations  to  be  of  younger  age 
than  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  they,  therefore,  play  the  same  part  in  geological 
history  as  great  masses  of  the  trappean  rocks  of  English  authors.  Whether  they 
can  be  divided  into  two  groups  of  different  age  protruded  at  different  periods  to 
the  surface  is  more  than  our  limited  time  enabled  us  positively  to  determine ; but 
it  may  be  remarked,  that,  with  the  apparent  exception  of  the  large  crystalled  por- 
phyry of  Ringerigge  (p  of  woodcut  and  rhomb-porphyr  of  Von  Buch),  we  nowhere 
saw  any  of  those  contemporaneous  porphyries,  greenstones,  and  other  stratified 
igneous  masses  which  are  so  abundantly  interlaminated  with  the  Silurian  rocks 
(particularly  the  lower)  throughout  large  districts  in  the  British  Isles,  where  in 
expanding  such  deposits  they  often  necessarily  obliterate  the  organic  remains,  and 


1 The  reader  may  form  his  idea  of  these  intrusions  from  the  representation  on  a email  scale  towards 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  woodcut,  though  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  section  (woodcut,  p.  13)  exhibit} 
a twentieth  portion  of  the  intrusions  and  flexures. 
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give  to  the  sedimentary  masses  a peculiar  and  subcrystalline  character.  Of  such 
eruptive  rocks  contemporaneous  with  the  Silurian  and  older  paleozoic  strata,  we 
shall,  however,  hereafter  treat  in  describing  the  Ural  Mountains.  Here  we  simply 
note  their  absence,  as  accounting,  in  some  measure,  for  the  small  vertical  dimen- 
sions of  the  Silurian  formations  of  Norway  which  have  evidently  been  accumulated 
in  a sea  that  has  been  exempted  from  those  contemporary  igneous  evolutions,  which 
in  many  other  tracts,  have  naturally  tended  to  swell  the  thickness  of  the  ancient 
formations. 

The  mineral  changes  however  produced  by  the  eruptive  rocks  upon  the  Silurian 
beds  of  Norway  arc,  indeed,  as  beautiful  and  striking  as  in  any  region  that  we  ever 
examined.  Thus  in  the  tracts  north-west  of  the  Steens  fiord  and  in  the  Solvsberg, 
where  igneous  rocks  protrude,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  black  shales  (Lower  Silu- 
rian) are  changed  into  hard  subcrystalline  schists  (the  Harte  Schiefer  of  Keilhau, 
or  Kiesel  Schiefer  of  the  Germans) ; but  however  altered,  the  original  character 
of  the  stratum  is  discernible,  and  fossils  are  found  in  it  at  intervals.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  Drammen,  opposite  Vigersund,  a lower  fucoid  sandstone  in  contact 
with  greenstone  becomes  a quartz  rock.  At  the  town  of  Drammen,  eruptive 
rocks  of  granite  and  greenstone,  apparently  passing  into  each  other,  exhibit  in  the 
adjacent  escarpments  fragments  of  highly  altered  micaceous  red  sandstone  (Old 
Red)  and  Lydian  stone,  surmounted  by  and  included  among  amygdaloids.  At 
Djelebcck  or  Jelcbeck,  to  the  north  of  Drammen,  granite  forming  the  hill  called 
Paradis-backen,  throws  off  the  Pcntamerus  limestone,  which  though  metamorphosed 
into  a saccharoid  marble  and  charged  with  garnets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
granite,  becomes  less  and  less  altered  as  it  recedes  from  that  rock,  and  then  con- 
tains its  usual  fossils'. 

Following  the  same  bands  of  younger  granitic  and  porphyritic  rocks  to  the 
south,  they  are  seen  to  spread  out  and  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  palseozoic  basin,  crowning  considerable  heights,  and  extending  into 
the  promontories  on  either  side  of  Laurvig  and  Fredricksvarn.  There  they  form 

1 We  examined  this  altered  rock  with  our  friend  Profeasor  Forchhammer,  who  thus  writes  of  it : — " Thia 
impure  limestone  contains,  besides  carbonate  of  lime,  some  carbonate  of  magnesia,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron 
and  silica-  The  compact  carbonate  of  lime  has  assumed  a granular  form  and  has  become  white  marble  ; 
the  magnesia  has  lost  its  carbonic  acid,  and  has  combined  with  lime  and  silica  to  form  the  mineral  tremo- 
litc ; and  the  oxide  of  iron  has  combined  with  alumina,  lime  and  silica,  to  form  greenish  and  beautifully 
crystallized  garnets.” — Trans.  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1844,  p.  165. 
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nearly  the  whole  of  a crystalline  country  like  Cornwall',  in  which  the  eruptive 
rocks  constituting  the  chief  masses  have  left  mere  remnants  only  of  the  palaeozoic 
rocks  at  a few  places  on  the  flanks.  The  knolls  around  Fredricksviirn  are,  in 
truth,  quite  analogous  to  many  Cornish  granitic  hills  which  have  been  shown 
similarly  to  penetrate  strata  chiefly  of  the  age  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  &c\ 

But  to  return  to  the  metamorphosed  Silurian  strata : we  lastly  observed,  in  com- 
pany with  Professor  Forchhammer,  that  at  the  foot  of  the  Egeberg  near  Christiania, 
where  the  Lower  Silurian  alum-slate  is  pierced  by  greenstone,  it  is  converted  into 
a micaceous,  quartzose,  crystalline  rock,  to  a considerable  extent  resembling  the 
old  gneiss  of  the  adjacent  mountain.  Here,  however,  as  in  another  example  at 
the  fortress  of  Christiania,  and  in  every  other  case  where  true  palieozoic  strata  have 
been  transmuted  by  igneous  agency,  the  observer  can  follow  the  beds  from  the 
points  of  contact  where  they  are  crystalline,  until  receding  from  the  disturbance, 
the  strata,  as  they  unfold,  first  appear  as  mere  indurated,  black  and  contorted 
schists,  and  then  passing  in  a short  space  into  the  dark  and  calcareous  Silurian 
shale  of  the  bay,  are  overlapped  by  its  fossiliferous  limestones’. 

Developing  elsewhere  more  precisely  the  nature  of  these  phaenomena  of  meta- 

1 The  granitic  rock  of  Fredricksvarn  with  its  zircons  is  a beautiful  crystalline  rock  loaded  with  mine- 
rals, including  magnetic  iron  ore  and  labrador  felspar,  with  the  new  species  Polymenite,  Illttoltic,  &c. 
When  treating  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  express  a wish  that  distinctive  terms 
should  be  given  to  eruptive  rocks  of  age  posterior  to  the  paleozoic  strata,  in  order  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  older  granites  associated  with  gneiss.  Foreign  geologists  naturally  enough  object  to  the  use 
of  the  word  trappeon  as  sometimes  applied  to  the  newer  group,  which  in  truth  includes  granites ; and  as 
syenite,  in  its  strict  mineralogical  sense,  as  well  as  greenstone,  occurs  in  the  older  plutonic  division  also, 
it  is  clear  that  some  term  should  be  adopted  to  mark  the  age  of  the  eruption  of  each  class,  siace  there  are 
granites  and  syenites  of  different  ages.  We  might  venture  to  suggest  for  this  purpose  such  names  as 
Proto-plutonic,  Paltro-plutonic,  Ac..  which,  if  approved,  might  be  extended  to  Mexo -plutonic,  &c.,  as  mure 
precisely  defining  the  age  of  eruption  than  the  terms  hitherto  used.  In  our  general  Map,  PI.  VI.,  all  these 
younger  granites  younger  than  the  azoic  rocks  are  necessarily  grouped  under  one  colour  and  letter.  In 
the  Map,  however,  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  the  gTanites  are  distinguished  from  the  greenstones  and  ser- 
pentines by  separate  marks. 

f Since  the  publication  of  various  memoirs  by  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison,  Sir  H.  T. 
De  la  Beche  and  Professor  Phillips  (including  the  work  on  palaeozoic  fossils  of  the  last-mentioned  author) 
certain  fossil  remains,  supposed  to  be  Silurian,  have  been  discovered  in  Cornwall  by  Mr.  Peach  and  other 
persons.  (See  Ann.  Report  Roy.  Gcol.  Soc.  of  Cornwall,  1844,  p.  7.) 

* A memoir  by  Mr.  Murchison,  containing  more  detailed  views  on  the  structure  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
has  been  communicated  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  in  which  it  was  shown  bow  the  able  memoir 
by  Professor  Forchhammer  on  the  chemical  changes  from  fucoid  schists  into  gneiss- like  rocks  bears  upon 
our  views.  (See  Report  to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1844,  p.  155.) 
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morphism,  wo  now  allude  to  them  merely  to  show,  that  although  quite  alive  to 
their  value  (and  our  account  of  the  Ural  chain  will,  we  trust,  sufficiently  prove 
this),  we  still  see  a clear  distinction  between  such  paUvozoic  changes  and  a pre- 
vious metamorphism  of  the  azoic  rocks. 

But  if  the  examination  of  Norway  alone  sufficed  to  lead  us  to  entertain  this  opi- 
nion, we  were  still  more  fortified  in  it  by  the  survey  of  Sweden,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  which  we  now  proceed. 

Silurian  Hocks  of  Sweden  and  their  relations  to  the  older  Crystalline  Rocks. — In 
the  following  short  outline  of  some  prominent  features  of  the  geology  of  Sweden, 
we  will  first  describe  the  relations  of  the  Lower  Silurian  group  to  the  subjacent 
crystalline  rocks,  as  they  appeared  to  us  in  a traverse  from  Gottenburg  to  Stock- 
holm1, and  will  afterwards  advert  to  the  fossiliferous  distinctions  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  group  of  Gothland. 

In  the  hills  of  Hollaberg  and  Hunneberg,  to  the  east  of  the  Falls  of  Trollhsetten, 
which  are  covered  by  a thick  mass  of  trap  rock  (basaltic  greenstone),  one  subordi- 
nate member  only  of  the  Silurian  series  is  visible,  namely,  the  alum-slate ; but  no  one 
who  knows  from  numerous  other  sections,  that  this  band  is  very  near  the  Silurian 
base,  can  glance  his  eye  over  the  lower  adjacent  lands,  all  composed  of  gneiss  and 
granitic  rocks,  or  look  up  from  the  latter  as  they  appear  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  near  the  Falls  of  Trollhsetten,  without  being  convinced,  that  the  horizontal 
band  of  black  schistose  Silurian  rock  lies  above  the  crystalline  granitic  rocks  of 
the  low  country,  though  the  absolute  junction  of  the  two  is  hidden  by  a talus  of 
detritus. 

Advancing  to  the  next  Silurian  oasis  at  Kinnekulle  and  the  hills  of  Billingen, 
the  same  general  relations,  of  a low  surrounding  country  of  gneiss  and  granite,  to 
high  tabular  plateaux  of  horizontal  Silurian  strata,  usually  capped  by  trap,  present 
themselves  to  the  traveller.  In  ascending  the  hills  of  Kinnekulle,  from  the  flat 
gneissose  country  of  Lidkoping,  he  is  no  sooner  above  the  low  level  of  those  crystal- 
line rocks,  than  he  meets  with  a terrace  composed  of  quartzose  sandstone,  already 
mentioned  as  frequently  forming  the  lowest  Silurian  stratum  in  Scandinavia.  This 
rock,  here  arranged  in  beds  from  a few  inches  to  a foot  and  a half  thick,  is  light- 


1 In  this  journey  Mr.  Murchison  was  accompanied  by  that  excellent  naturalist.  Professor  Loren  of 
Stockholm,  through  whose  acquaintance  with  the  country,  and  references  to  the  works  and  map  of  Ht- 
singer,  it  was  easy  to  select  the  points  for  examination  by  which  the  question  of  true  protozoic  succession 
could  be  beat  determined. 
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grey,  whitish  and  fine-grained,  in  parts  freckled  with  ferruginous  stains,  and 
assumes,  at  intervals,  a quartzose  character,  with  divisions  of  chloritic  shale.  Its 
lowest  beds,  or  those  which,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  rest  upon  the  adjacent 
gneiss  of  the  valleys,  are  not  here  visible,  owing  to  a talus  of  detritus,  but  in  those 
which  are  visible,  we  found  branching,  fucoid-likc  bodies.  This  sandstone  is,  in 
fact,  Been  to  constitute  the  prevalent  base  of  all  the  Silurian  strata,  and  in  the  hill 
of  Kinnekullc  is  surmounted,  first,  by  the  black  alum  schist  and  limestone  ; next 
by  red  Orthoceratite  limestone ; and,  lastly,  by  Graptolite  schists  with  some 
calcareous  courses  and  Ortlioceratitcs.  Though  irregularly  denuded  over  a very 
considerable  area,  the  Orthoceratite  limestone  (c)  of  the  following  w'oodcut  occu- 
pies a prominent  step  on  the  sides  of  the  plateau,  and  standing  out  high  above 
the  surrounding  gneiss,  is  in  its  turn  covered  by  black  schists  (cf),  through  which 
a point  of  basaltic  trap  (f)  has  pierced,  occupying  only  a small  upper  portion  of 
the  central  part  of  the  tract.  In  descending  from  this  summit  (whereon  a few 
northern  erratics  occur),  we  were  much  struck  with  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  beds.  To  the  north,  or  on  the  side  of  the  Wcuern  lake,  the 
crystalline  and  gneissose  rocks  being  in  a depression,  the  fucoid  sandstone 
ranges  down  to  the  water-edge,  surmounted  by  the  alum-slates,  but  as  you  pass 
over  the  hill  of  Kinnekulle  to  the  hamlet  of  Liet,  upon  its  south-eastern  face, 
the  gneiss  is  again  Been  to  present  exactly  the  same  inferior  relations  to  the 
lower  sandstone  as  on  the  western  side.  At  this  spot,  as  here  represented,  the 
section  is  much  more  clear  and  explicit.  The  Orthoceratite  limestone  (c)  is 
strikingly  developed  by  extensive  quarries,  which  form  the  first  great  steppe-like 


HILL  or  K1XNEKCLLE. 


Eruptive  trap. 


terrace  between  the  basalt-capped  schists  (d)  above  and  the  low  country  of  gneiss 
beneath.  Descending  from  these  limestones  (in  which  we  found  fine  specimens  of 
Aaaphus  ttjrannus,  A.  expanses  and  Illtrnus  crassicauda,  besides  numerous  Ortho- 
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ceratites),  and  passing  over  the  bed9  of  alum-slate  and  black  limestone  (1),  with 
their  Trinuclei,  Paradoxides  or  Olenus,  Agnosti,  &c.,  the  fucoid  sandstone  (a)  is 
there  seen  in  horizontal  masses,  perfectly  conformable  to  all  the  overlying  strata, 
and  distinctly  superposed  to  the  gneiss  below  (o).  For,  though  the  absolute  junc- 
tion of  the  sandstone  and  gneiss  is  not  seen,  the  two  rocks  are  within  a hundred 
paces  of  each  other,  and  without  the  slightest  indication  of  any  other  substance 
between  them.  Now  the  gneiss  is  here  not  merely  in  a lower  position  than  the 
contiguous  sandstone,  but,  besides  its  crystalline  structure,  is  at  once  seen  to 
belong  to  rocks  of  an  entirely  different  class,  and  to  be  quite  independent  of  the 
overlying  Silurian  formation.  In  short,  the  one  must  have  assumed  its  direction 
and  structure  before  the  other  was  accumulated.  Denuded  in  large  rounded  pro- 
tuberant bosses,  the  gneiss,  as  laid  bare  in  numerous  places,  consists  of  fine  alter- 
nating layers  of  felspathic  and  quartzose,  black,  white  and  pink  colours,  which 
having  a strike  that  varies  from  magnetic  north  and  south  to  north-west  and 
south-east,  are  either  vertical,  or  dip  at  angles  of  70°  and  80°  to  the  east  or  west. 

In  offering  the  above  woodcut  to  explain  these  relations,  we  apprehend  that  we 
have  already  said  enough  to  convince  our  readers,  that  the  gneiss,  including  many 
varieties  to  which  it  is  not  now  our  intention  to  allude,  must  be  considered  the  fun- 
damental rock  of  Sweden,  which  existed  and  was  even  highly  inclined,  contorted 
and  crystallized  before  the  very  lowest  Silurian  beds  began  to  be  formed. 

But  if,  after  examining  the  section  of  Kinnckulle,  we  could  have  entertained  any 
doubt  on  this  point,  it  would  have  been  dispelled  by  what  we  saw  in  other  locali- 
ties, where  the  lowest  of  the  Silurian  or  protozoic  strata  are  not  only  absolutely 
superimposed  on  the  granitic  gneiss,  but  are  proved  to  have  been  derived  from  it, 
and  composed  of  its  very  materials.  We  saw  the  first  example  of  this  phenomenon 
at  Lugnos,  near  the  northern  end  of  the  Billingen  Hills,  where  the  Lower  Silurian 
beds  (as  at  Kinnekulle),  being  deprived  of  their  cover  of  basalt,  which  has  pro- 
tected them  from  denudation  over  a considerable  area  to  the  south,  are  worn  down, 
so  as  only  to  exhibit  their  lowest  portion,  the  alum-slate  (6)  being  partially  visible 
above  the  slopes  of  the  rising  ground,  and  the  fucoid  sandstone  (a)  lying  beneath 
it,  as  expressed  in  this  section. 

Ll'GXOS.  in. 
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Here,  at  least,  there  caa  be  no  ambiguity  ; for  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  low 
tract  is  composed  of  rolling  hillocks  of  granite  or  granitic  gneiss,  which  assume 
exactly  that  appearance  of  bell-shaped  masses,  so  happily  illustrated  by  M.  von 
Buch1,  and  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  represent  in  the  preceding  woodcut. 

In  one  spot,  we  traced  the  granitic  gneiss  to  within  a few  yards  of  certain  quarries 
a little  above  it  which  have  been  largely  worked  for  millstones.  The  upper  beds, 
consisting  of  sandstones  like  those  to  which  we  have  previously  alluded,  alternate 
with  greenish-grey  shale  ; but  in  passing  downwards  they  become  a hard,  dark- 
grey,  ferruginous  and  siliceous  grit,  beneath  which  is  the  band  worked  for  mill- 
stones. The  latter  (a'  of  the  preceding  woodcut)  is,  in  truth,  nothing  but  a pink- 
coloured,  recomposed  granite  or  granitic  gneiss,  in  which  the  felspar  and  quartz  are 
aggregated  into  a mass  completely  resembling  the  Arkose  of  Brongniart.  Though 
here  evidently  constituting  the  true  base  of  the  Silurian  system,  this  rock,  resting 
on  the  granitic  gneiss  of  Sweden,  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  in  mineral  cha- 
racters from  an  Arkose  of  tertiary  age  in  Central  France,  which  we  saw  many 
years  ago ; so  essentially  do  sedimentary  rocks  of  different  age  resemble  each 
other  when  constructed  out  of  similar  crystalline  materials*.  (See  Lyell  and 
Murchison,  Ann.  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  Oct.  1829.) 

Again,  in  exploring  the  eastern  shore  of  the  great  Wettern  Lake,  to  the  south  of 
Wadstena,  among  the  phenomena  of  great  interest  to  which  we  shall  elsewhere 
advert,  we  found  that  along  the  steep  shores  of  the  Omberg,  one  of  the  few  hills 
in  Southern  Sweden  where  the  granitic  gneiss  occupies  a tract  of  any  considerable 

1 We  know  of  no  more  ine tractive  or  truly  original  description  of  the  structure  and  form  of  granitoid 
rocks  than  that  which  is  embraced  in  Baron  Leopold  von  Buch's  recent  memoir  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences,  1 842.  We  have  also  great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  we  think  it  is  probable 
that  the  strintion  of  granitic  rocks  may  in  somr  instances  be  referred  (as  M.  von  Buch  suggests)  to  the 
friction  by  the  movement  of  overlying  masses  over  underlying  domes  of  granite  as  resulting  from  struc- 
tural conditions.  (Sec  pp.  540  et  seq.) 

• Professor  Loven  called  our  attention  to  a passage  in  the  Swedish  works  of  Hisinger,  wherein  that 
geologist  describes  these  millstone  quarries,  though  in  his  time  they  were  probably  not  worked  dowm  to 
ao  low  a level  as  at  present.  We  may  further  state,  that  this  author's  maps  and  sections  of  the  strata  of 
Billingen,  as  well  as  of  Kinnekulle  (all  I^ower  Silurian),  arc  very  faithful.  On  visiting  Lugnos,  we  found 
that  the  millstones  were  split  off  by  horizontal  fractures  from  vertical  cylindrical  columns,  cut  out  of  the 
hard  arkose;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  its  separation,  this  regenerated  rock  flakes  off  with  a 
surface  more  or  less  raised  in  the  centre,  as  if  imitating  the  subjacent  crystalline  mass,  from  which  it  has 
been  derived.  Sec  the  opposite  woodcut,  in  which  the  granitic  rock  is  seen  to  exfoliate  ia  situ,  leaving 
detached  spheroidal  fragments  of  its  surface,  and  thus  forming  the  commencement  of  the  ftUtn-mttr  of 
M.  von  Buch 
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height,  the  relations  of  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  are,  if  possible,  still  more  strongly 
indicative  of  their  having  been  derived  from  the  adjacent  pre-existing  crystalline 
rocks.  Details  of  these  features  would  be  here  misplaced,  and  we  shall  therefore 
offer  a few  words  only  upon  them. 

The  Orthoceratite  limestone  is  largely  quarried  at  the  village  of  Borghamm,  near 
the  northern  end  of  the  Omberg ; but  by  coasting  that  mountain  in  a boat  along 
its  western  face,  the  granitic  rock  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  seen  to  occupy  the 
whole  surface  for  some  distance,  in  cliffs  rising  to  400  or  500  feet  above  the  lake. 
In  about  a mile,  however,  broken  masses  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  (5  and  c) 
occur  in  nearly  vertical  positions,  plastered  as  it  were  against  the  great  wall  of 
crystalline  rock  (o),  as  represented  in  this  sectional  drawing.  Still  further  on,  or 

THE  OMBERG.  2*. 


N- 


Mulakrtdefm  :*  ptM  Call  at  rock-: 


southwards,  the  chief  mass  of  granitic  gneiss  retires  somewhat  inland,  laying  open 
combs  upon  its  inclined  surface,  and  in  these  are  very  considerable  masses  of  Lower 
Silurian  strata  with  an  occasional  Orthoceratite,  but  with  little  calcareous  matter 
and  few  fossils.  These  strata  occupy  a considerable  thickness,  both  in  a slightly 
inclined,  almost  horizontal  terrace,  and  also  in  vertical  and  highly  inclined  positions, 
as  represented  in  the  above  woodcut.  The  inclined  strata  (6  and  c)  are  chiefly 
composed  of  soft  argillaceous  shale  entirely  unaltered,  even  when  they  arc  in  abso- 
lute contact  with  the  granitic  rocks,  and  in  them,  and  also  in  certain  alternating 
courses  of  calcareous  grit,  are  many  included  small  pebbles  and  fragments  of  the 
crystalline  rock.  Pacing  across  the  edges  of  one  group  only  of  these  beds  near 
their  southern  extremity,  where  the  mass  of  the  granitic  rocks  retires  inland,  and 
which,  as  above  exhibited  (towards  the  right-hand  of  section),  are  inclined  at  about 
35°  to  the  north  for  upwards  of  800  paces,  their  lower  part  (6)  consisting  of  black 
shale  (alum-slate)  wholly  unaltered,  we  came  to  the  lower  fucoid  sandstone  (a). 
Here  again  there  could  be  no  misgivings ; for  this  sandstone  having  been  consi- 
derably eroded  and  worn  away  by  the  stormy  action  of  the  waters  of  the  lake,  the 
lower  granitic  gneiss  beneath  it  (o)  has  been  exposed  as  a nucleus,  around  which  the 
white,  sandy  and  regenerated  sandstone  (a,  a)  has  been  wrapped,  and  is  still  in  a 
wholly  unaltered  state. 
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These  facts  completely  demonstrate  what  we  are  contending  for,  that  the  granitic 
gneiss  and  associated  rocks  of  Sweden  formed  the  solid  materials  of  that  country 
before  the  earliest  vestiges  of  palaeozoic  deposits  were  called  into  existence.  Nay, 
they  further  prove,  that  as  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  in  question  which  are  actually 
adherent  to  the  granitic  rocks,  though  highly  dislocated,  occur  in  the  state  of  soft 
shale  and  unaltered  impure  limestone  and  sandstone,  the  crystalline  ridge  of  the 
Omberg  must  have  been  upheaved  as  a hard  and  solidified  mass  (like  the  granite 
and  gneiss  of  the  Ord  of  Caithness  through  the  oolites  of  Brora1),  long  after  the 
period  when  it  had  undergone  the  fusion  and  metamorphism  which  gave  to  these 
ancient  slaty  rocks  their  crystalline  aspect. 

Other  phenomena,  proving  that  the  lowest  Silurian  sandstone  of  these  tracts  has 
been  formed  out  of  the  ancient  crystalline  rocks,  are  indeed  to  be  found  in  many 
other  parts  of  Sweden,  and  we  particularly  noted  them  still  further  to  the  south, 
on  the  high  eastern  banks  and  slopes  of  the  Wettem  Lake  near  Grenna,  where, 
as  well  as  in  the  large  isle  of  Visings,  the  strata  are  composed  of  a sandstone  that, 
from  its  red  colour,  had  been  mapped  as  Kcuper  by  Hisinger,  but  which  is  simply 
a continuation  of  the  base  of  the  lowest  Silurian  stratum,  its  red  colour  being 
derived  from  adjacent  red  felspathic  and  quartzose  rocks  (o)  out  of  which  it  has 
been  formed  and  on  which  it  rests,  as  here  represented. 


Whether  this  sandstone,  which  over  large  tracts  in  Vestrogothia  and  Ostrogothia 
is  truly  the  lowest  member  of  the  Silurian  system,  be  universally  so  in  Sweden, 
can  only  be  determined  by  more  extended  researches ; but  from  what  we  observed 
on  the  gneissose  and  granitic  hills  to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  Roxen  and  near  the 
inn  of  Berg,  we  should  say  not.  Considerable  masses  of  Orthoceratite  limestone 
with  associated  shales  there  occupy  the  depressions  and  slopes,  in  cutting  through 
which,  the  numerous  fossils  known  to  collectors  under  the  name  of  the  locality  of 
Hysbifiol  were  obtained.  The  black  alum  shales  full  of  fossils,  rising  out  from 
beneath  their  calcareous  cover  with  its  Trinuclei  and  Agnosti,  are  exposed  in 

* Sec  Gcol.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.  2nd  scries,  p.  306.  Professor  Phillips  has  since  shown,  tbal  the  chief  mass 
of  the  Malvern  Hills  is  of  age  anterior  to  the  Caradoc  sandstone  ; but  that  section  affords  no  unequivocal 
Lower  Silurian  or  Protozoic  base  like  the  Swedish  cases. 
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shallow  quarries  and  fold  over  upon  the  subjacent  granitic  gneiss,  which  occasion- 
ally surrounds  them  on  all  sides,  and  without  the  appearance  of  any  intermediate 
sandstone.  Such  relations,  indeed,  we  have  already  alluded  to  at  the  Ggeberg 
near  Christiania ; and  it  is  so  obvious  that  in  no  country  can  mineral  characters 
be  considered  indicative  of  the  relative  age  of  beds,  that  we  simply  here  make  the 
remark,  because  we  shall  presently  have  to  show,  that  in  Russia  the  lowest  mem- 
ber of  the  Silurian  system  is  not  a sandstone  but  a shale,  the  latter  being  there 
overlaid  by  sandstone. 

In  certain  quarries  of  argillaceous  limestone  at  Freberga,  to  the  north  of  Motala, 
we  met  with  beds  absolutely  loaded  with  the  circular  bodies  spoken  of  at  Chris- 
tiania, Spharonites  aurantium  (His.\  Echinosphcerites  (Wahl.),  of  the  same  species  as 
those  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  allude  near  St.  Petersburgh.  They  are 
there  clustered  together  like  bundles  of  enormous  grapes,  and  are  associated  with 
one  of  the  small  Orthida  so  common  in  the  Russian  deposits  of  the  same  age. 
Here  again  the  beds,  though  entirely  unaltered,  are  tilted  at  the  high  angle  of  70° 
to  the  north,  in  the  proximity  of  a hill  of  ancient  granitic  or  syenitic  rock,  which 
had  doubtless  been  heaved  up  en  masse  like  the  Omberg,  whilst  in  all  the  lower  flat 
beyond  the  slope  of  the  limestone  hillocks,  and  extending  for  many  miles  along 
the  north-western  shores  of  the  Wettern  See,  the  lower  or  fucoid  sandstone  lies  in 
grand  horizontal  sheets,  and  is  extensively  quarried  as  a building  stone. 

Upper  Silurian  Rocks. — Having  thus  satisfied  ourselves  concerning  the  true  base 
of  the  Silurian  rocks,  and  further  of  their  close  relations  to  strata  of  the  Russian 
governments  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  Reval,  with  which  we  were  previously  well  ac- 
quainted ; and  being  further  convinced  that  with  very  rare  exceptions  there  are  no 
traces  of  Upper  Silurian  rocks  in  the  central  or  southern  part  of  the  continent  of 
Sweden,  it  was  not  essential  to  our  views  of  classification  that  we  should  visit 
Gothland,  where  such  upper  strata  are  so  well  known  to  abound. 

In  fact,  through  the  kind  and  liberal  arrangements  of  Baron  Berzelius  and  the 
assistance  of  our  companion  Professor  Lovcn,  to  whose  zeal,  intelligence  and  good 
arrangements  we  were  singularly  indebted,  the  rich  collections  of  Hisinger  and 
Dalman  were  laid  before  us  and  a selection  made  from  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  other  countries.  A glance  at 
the  fossils  which  were  brought  to  England  and  examined  by  other  palamntologists 
as  well  as  ourselves,  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  acquainted  with  the  Silurian 
rocks  of  the  British  Isles,  that  whilst  the  long  island  of  Gland  is  essentially  com- 
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posed  of  the  same  Lower  Silurian  group  which  we  had  followed  over  the  main  land, 
(its  Orthoceratite  marble  limestones  having  been  largely  exported  to  all  parts  of 
the  Baltic),  the  island  of  Gothland  is  exclusively  of  Upper  Silurian  age.  The 
chief  rock  of  this  island  is  a limestone  very  similar  to  that  of  the  upper  deposit  of 
Christiania,  and  is  loaded  with  corals,  many  of  which,  including  Catenipora  escha- 
roides,  C.  labyrinthica,  Favorites  Gothlandica,  are  well-known  species  in  the  Wenlock 
and  Dudley  limestone  of  England.  With  these  are  associated 

Leptarna  dryrctsa , L.  euglyptu i,  /ftrypo  tumida,  PenJnmrrm  (J/rypa)  gakaiut,  P.  ronehidittm,  Drlthyri*  cyrtatna 
(Spir\fer  radiafus),  Trrrbratuia  H'iltom  Sow.  (T.  larunnua  of  the  Swedish  authors),  T.  marginalia  Dalra.  (7*.  im- 
brieata  Sil.  Syst.),  T.  reticularis  Linn.  (Silur.  variety  of  T.  priaca),  T.  nmntla,  T.  pliratella  Dal..  Emomphalut  amlcatua 
His.,  Poeidonia  alato,  .ivirvlu  retroflexa  Hi*.,  Tellima  prise  a,  Or/hoceratites  communis  Wahl.  (O.  Lndetue  Sil.  Syit.), 
O.  imbricatui  Wahl.,  0.  a nnulatu*  Hia.  (0.  ibex  Sil.  Syat.),  0.  annnlatua  Sow.  (O.  undulalus  III*.),  rhragmoeeraa, 
I a!  mi  tea,  Calymene  Blumenbackii,  C.  variolaria  lirong.,  Aaapkua  camdatua*. 

and  a number  of  other  Trilobites,  among  which  is  a rare  example  of  the  genus 
Brontes  (Goldfuss). 

The  coincidence  of  numerous  fossils  published  as  Upper  Silurian  types  in  England 
is  so  truly  remarkable,  that  doubtless  the  rocks  in  the  two  countries  are  of  exactly 
the  same  epoch.  The  actual  examination  of  these  fossils  has  also  enabled  us  to 
see,  that  certain  British  species  which,  judging  from  the  published  figures  of  Hi- 
singcr,  were  supposed  to  be  distinct,  arc,  in  fact,  identical  with  forms  previously 
named  by  that  author,  whose  terms  will  necessarily  in  all  such  cases  be  adopted. 

Whilst  the  whole  Gothlandian  group  is  thus  unquestionably  proved  to  be  Upper 
Silurian,  a large  part  being  undoubtedly  on  the  exact  parallel  of  the  Wenlock  lime- 
stone, we  might  (judging  from  certain  fossils,  such  as  the  Avicula  retrofiexa  and  a 
species  of  Brontes 2,  both  found  with  certain  Orthoceratites  in  a sandy  rock  at  Mount 
Homberg  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island)  be  led  to  think,  that  the  true  equiva- 
lent of  the  Ludlow  rocks  is  also  there  present.  This  is,  indeed,  rendered  highly 
probable  from  what  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  Russian  island  of  Oesel  (see 
p.  35*).  But  we  desist  from  any  further  attempt  at  close  subdivisions!  comparison 
until  we  have  personally  examined  the  localities9. 

1 Among  the  Gothland  Crinoidca  wc  observed  the  remarkable  Hypanthocrinite * deconu  as  well  as  the 
Actinocriniles  moniliformis  of  Dudley. 

• Though  not  published  in  the  Silurian  System,  the  genua  Bronte*  haa  been  found  by  Dr.  Lloyd  in  the 
Ludlow  rock*,  and  even  in  their  lower  diviaion.  The  genua  is,  therefore,  common  to  the  Upper  Silurian 
and  Lower  Devonian  strata. 

1 In  his  detailed  map  Hisinger  correctly  lays  down  the  Island  of  Claud  aa  consisting  in  ascending  order 
of  sandstone,  alum  slate  and  Orthoceratite  limestone,  whilst  Gothland  is  all  composed  of  his  younger 
limestone. 
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In  the  Swedish  Upper  Silurian  group  there  are,  indeed,  a few  species  unknown  to 
English  geologists.  But  even  these,  though  wanting  in  England,  are  found  in 
rocks  of  the  same  age  in  other  countries.  Such,  for  example,  is  that  peculiar  shell 
the  Cythertna  Baltica,  or  a variety  of  it,  which  has  been  detected  in  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  and  also,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  in  the  Timan  range  of  north-eastern 
Russia.  Such  also  is  the  Posidania  alata,  which  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  a fossil  of 
the  Clinton  division  of  the  Silurian  rocks  of  North  America.  We  cannot  make  the 
last  allusion  without  observing,  that  several  of  the  species  enumerated,  viz.  Leptma 
depressa,  L.  cuglypha,  Atrypa  tumida,  Pcntamcrus  galeatus,  Orthis  clegantula,  Del- 
thyris  cyrtirna,  D.  sulcata,  Aiicula  retroflexa  and  Hypanthocrinites  decorus,  as  well  as 
Calymme  Blumenbachi  and  other  Trilobitcs  with  some  corals,  are  identical,  not  only 
with  English  but  also  with  North  American  species  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks, — 
a striking  illustration  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  similar  conditions  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  formation  of  the  surface,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  adduce  many  other 
examples. 

To  whatever  extent,  therefore,  future  researches  may  prove,  that  English  subdi- 
visions are  practicable  in  it,  the  Gothlandian  group  is  at  any  rate  a most  copious 
and  unequivocal  display  of  true  Upper  Silurian  types,  which  in  Sweden  are  quite 
as  distinct  from  those  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  before  described,  as  in  the  best- 
studied  districts  of  the  British  Isles. 

In  taking  leave  of  Scandinavia  for  the  present,  we  must,  in  the  mean  time,  spe- 
cially advert  to  the  close  relations  which  exist  between  its  Lower  and  Upper  Silu- 
rian groups  and  those  of  Great  Britain  and  distant  parts  of  the  world.  Of  133 
Silurian  fossils  which  we  brought  back  or  noted  on  the  Bpot  during  our  recent 
survey,  at  least  eighty-four  are  British,  and  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  are 
North  American  species.  In  this  comparison  the  identity  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
groups  of  the  Baltic  and  Great  Britain  is,  indeed,  most  surprising ; for  among 
seventy-four  Scandinavian  species  upwards  of  sixty  are  common  to  the  strata  of 
this  age  in  both  countries,  and  of  these  fifteen  to  sixteen  species  are  also  found  in 
the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  America. 

Such,  then,  is  a brief  comparison  of  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Scandinavia  with  those 
of  Great  Britain,  where  their  order  was  first  established.  In  publishing  our  earliest 
general  results  concerning  these  deposits  we  pointedly  reminded  our  brother  geo- 
logists, that  although  in  applying  the  Silurian  classification  to  extensive  tracts,  the 
minor  and  local  subdivisions  of  the  typical  English  region  would  probably  not  be 
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maintainable,  a natural  separation  into  Lower  and  Upper  groups  might  generally 
be  looked  for  in  other  countries,  where  strata  of  this  age  prevailed '.  In  Scan- 
dinavia, indeed,  the  identity  of  two  such  groups  with  the  British  types  is  not  only- 
most  striking,  but  even  many  of  the  subordinate  details  in  both  countries  are  to  a 
remarkable  degree  analogous. 

Having  now  sufficiently  defined  the  dawn  of  paleozoic  succession,  and  our 
readers  being,  we  hope,  convinced,  that  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  constitute  the 
earliest-formed  sediments  in  which  animal  life  has  been  discovered  in  tracts  where 
the  series,  void  of  all  animal  remains  in  its  lowest  stratum,  rests  on  crystalline  rocks, 
they  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  successive  deposits  of  Russia 
with  a clear  idea  of  the  earliest  stages  in  the  long  series  of  deposits  that  we  are 
about  to  describe. 

1 See  Loud,  aud  Kdinb.  Phil.  Mag.,  1835.  p.  46,  and  Silurian  System  pasiim.  Since  the  lait-men- 
tioned  work  was  published,  a certain  number  of  foraila  not  noticed  in  it  bare  been  discovered.  Thu*,  in 
the  Upper  Silurian.  Mr.  J.  W.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  J.  Gray,  of  Dudley,  have  collected  many  new  forms  of 
C'rinoidoa,  including  the  remarkable  bodies  named  Pseudocrinitea  by  Mr.  C.  Pearce,  and  which  seem  to 
be  allied  to  Uie  genu*  Pentremite. 
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SILURIAN  ROCKS  OF  RUSSIA. 

Introductory  View  of  the  prevalent  physical  Features  of  Russia  in  Europe. — Crystal- 
line Rocks  to  the  North  of  the  Silurian  Zone. — Line  of  Elevation  accompanied  by 
eruptive  Rocks  and  Fissures  transverse  to  the  Crystalline  frontier  of  the  North. — 
Consequent  Obscuration  of  the  Junction  between  the  Azoic  and  Protozoic  Rocks. — 
Silurian  strata  in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburgh  represent  the  Lower  Group 
only. — Transverse  sections  of  the  same  to  the  South  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  on  the 
rivers  Ishora,  Tosna,  Volkof  and  Siass,  showing  that  the  Lower  Silurian  Rocks  are 
there  at  once  surmounted  by  strata  of  Devonian  age. — Silurian  Dislocations  and 
Flexures  accounted  for. — The  Lower  Silurian  beds  of  Eslhonia  and  Kovno  pass  up- 
wards into  Limestones  with  Pentameri,  intermediate  between  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Groups. — Upper  Silurian  Rocks  developed  in  the  Isles  of  Dago  and  Oesel. — Review 
of  the  characteristic  Silurian  Organic  Remains,  proving  a division  into  Lower  and 
Upper  Zones  in  Russia,  as  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  (See  Map,  Table  and  Sec- 
tion, Plate  VI.) 

As  a prelude  to  the  description  of  the  geological  structure  of  Russia,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  say  a few  words  upon  the  physical  features  and  drainage  of  that 
great  central  portion  of  the  empire,  the  exploration  of  which  has  been  our  main 
object. 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  a vast  country  occupied  by  crystalline  rocks,  and 
surrounded  on  other  sides  by  the  mountains  of  the  Ural,  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Carpathians,  Russia  in  Europe  may  be  viewed  as  a spacious,  low,  undulating  region, 
which  opens  out  into  the  great  depression  of  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  south-caBt, 
and  to  the  flat  countries  of  Northern  Germany  on  the  west. 

Considering  its  magnitude,  this  mass  of  land  is  very  remarkable  in  being  de- 
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void  of  a single  elevation  approaching  to  the  character  of  a mountain  ; whilst  with 
this  absence  of  altitude,  no  portion  of  Europe  contains  so  great  a number  of  fine 
rivers.  The  principal  watershed  which  divides  Russia  into  two  hydrographical 
basins,  and  throws  off  some  rivers  into  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas,  and  others  into 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Caspian,  is  not  even  defined  by  any 
chain  of  continuous  and  decided  hills.  Ranging  from  the  frontiers  of  Poland  on 
the  south-west  through  the  Valdai  Hills,  and  thence  to  the  north-east,  the  central 
part  only  of  tliis  watershed  is  entitled  to  be  called  a ridge.  As  erroneous  views 
have  prevailed  respecting  them,  we  may  here  briefly  state,  that  these  hills  consist 
simply  of  plateaux  which  originate  between  the  south  end  of  the  Lake  Peipus  and 
the  river  Duna,  from  whence,  rising  to  an  average  height  of  800  or  900  feet,  with 
a few  summits  attaining  to  about  1000  feet,  they  continue  to  the  north-east,  and 
constitute  the  Valdai  Hills.  When  studied  as  a whole,  however,  these  hills  extend 
in  reality  also  from  Livonia  to  the  south-east,  and  range  by  the  sources  of  the 
Velika  and  the  Dima  to  Orel,  Kursk,  and  Voroneje,  where  they  form  a domelike 
elevation  in  the  centre  of  Russia,  to  the  geological  influence  of  which  we  shall 
hereafter  advert.  It  may  in  the  meantime  be  remarked,  that  the  south-eastern 
branch  of  these  high  grounds,  near  Kursk  and  Orel,  deflects  the  river  Oka  to  the 
north  until  it  merges  in  the  Volga,  and  also  determines  the  northward  course  of 
the  Don,  until  that  stream  finds  a depression  by  which  it  escapes  southwards  to  the 
Sea  of  Azof. 

It  must  also  be  stated,  that  the  Valdai  Hills  do  not  form,  as  some  geographers 
had  supposed,  a continuous  elevation  which  unites  with  the  mountains  of  the  North 
Ural.  On  the  contrary,  they  rapidly  decrease  in  altitude  towards  the  north-east, 
and  are  lost  in  marshy  lacustrine  tracts,  just  of  sufficient  height  to  determine  the 
flow  of  the  river  Vitegra  into  the  Baltic,  of  the  Onega  into  the  White  Sea,  and  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Volga  to  the  south.  These  upland  lacustrine  grounds  on  the 
north-east,  wherein  the  north-  and  south-flowing  streams  are  united  by  the  splendid 
canal  of  Marinsk,  are,  in  fact,  analogous  to  the  marshes  of  Pinsk  on  the  south- 
west, where  the  south-flowing  Dnieper  has,  in  like  manner,  been  connected  with 
the  north-flowing  rivers  Niemen  and  Bug. 

And  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a line  prolonged  between  the  very  distant 
canals  of  Vitegra  and  Pinsk  passes  also  through  the  grounds  traversed  by  the  in- 
termediate canals  of  Tichvin  and  Lepel,  the  former  uniting  the  Volga  with  Lake 
Ladoga,  the  latter  joining  the  south-flowing  Berezina  with  the  north-flowing  Duna, 
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— such  line  being  at  the  same  time  coincident  with  the  main  elevation  of  the  Valdai 
Hills.  As  geographers  we  may  observe,  that  this  line  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
great  Scandinavian  chain,  whilst  as  geologists  we  can  show  in  the  sequel,  that 
along  the  minor  as  well  as  along  the  major  elevation,  the  older  palaeozoic  rocks 
only  have  been  upheaved  and  affected.  It  was,  in  truth,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
peculiar  nature  of  this  long  and  low  Russian  watershed  which  enabled  that  illus- 
trious sovereign  Peter  the  Great  to  unite  these  north  and  south  water  basins  by 
canals,  and  thus  to  secure  to  his  country  such  important  commercial  advantages 
and  so  much  internal  power1. 

Since  the  Valdai  Hills  lie  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Baltic  Sea,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Btrcams  which  flow  from  them  to  the  north  and  fall  into  that  sea  must 
have  much  shorter  courses  than  those  which  flow  to  the  south.  Thus  the  Duna, 
the  Msta  and  Volkof  have  comparatively  rapid  descents  ; whilst  the  Volga,  which 
rises  on  the  southern  slopes  of  these  heights,  runs  its  tortuous  course  for  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  before  it  debouches  into  the  Caspian. 

It  might,  therefore,  be  supposed  that  this  south-flowing  stream,  having  to  glide 
over  an  immense  space  of  ground  of  little  elevation,  must  necessarily  afford  much 

1 Of  the  few  heights  which  we  hare  ventured  to  mark  upun  our  Map.  those  which  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  barometrical  observations  of  Colonel  Helmer&cn,  Count  Kcyscrliug  and  others,  are,  of  course, 
to  be  viewed  as  approximations  only.  In  one  district  (Livonia)  wc  have,  indeed,  been  provided  with  the 
means  of  inserting  some  correct  altitudes,  os  determined  by  trigonometrical  survey  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  our  distinguished  friend  the  Imperial  Astronomer  Struve ; but  even  in  this  instance  we  can,  on 
the  scale  of  our  map,  do  no  justice  to  his  most  important  triangulation,  which  having  been  carried  along  the 
Baltic  provinces,  is  now  in  the  act  of  being  extended  to  Southern  Russia  along  the  Polish  frontier.  Other 
triangulations  having  been  already  carried  over  Finland,  with  the  certainty  of  their  being  extended, 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Swedish  Government,  to  Cape  North,  the  Imperial  Government  will, 
through  the  survey  of  M.  Struve,  have  obtained  the  renown  of  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  of  the 
earth  of  much  greater  extent  than  any  which  has  been  executed  either  by  the  French  or  English  Govern- 
ments. For  the  Livonian  triangulation,  sec  “ Rcsultate  der  Astronomisch-trigonomctrischen  Vcrmcssung 
Livlands,  von  W.  Struve,  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Imp.  Sciences,  St.  Pctcrsburgh,  1844/*  (See  also  Address 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  1845.)  The  southern  portion  of  the  Russian  survey 
above  alluded  to,  is  conducted  by  General.  Tenner,  who  has  recently  communicated  to  M.  Struve  and  the 
Imperial  Academy,  168  elevations  in  the 'Western  governments.  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Murchison,  M.  Struve 
makes  the  important  remark,  that  throughout  more  than  12  degrees  of  latitude,  the  greatest  elevations  are 
everywhere  nearly  the  same,  or  about  1 000  English  feet  above  the  Baltic ; and  that  one  point  only,  near 
Krcmcnetz,  has  a height  of  1328  feet,  the  maximum  level,  probably,  of  the  western  governments  between 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  Black  Sea.  This  last  observation  is  of  geological  and  geographical  importance, 
in  marking  the  western  extremity  of  the  granitic  steppe  of  Volhynia  and  Podolia,  and  the  high  grounds 
from  whence  the  rivers  Dnieper,  Bogh,  Dniester  and  Bug  take  their  rise  (see  Map,  PI.  VI.). 
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less  geological  instruction  than  the  more  rapid,  north-flowing  rivers.  But  this  is 
uot  the  case  ; for  whilst  the  streams  which  flow  northwards,  from  the  Valdai  and 
its  dependencies,  expose  the  older  paleozoic  strata  in  comparatively  short  distances, 
the  Volga,  when  followed  in  its  long  track,  affords  lessons  not  less  instructive  in 
respect  to  the  newer  formations.  In  fact,  the  promontories  which  invariably  constitute 
throughout  so  vast  an  extent  the  right  bank  of  this  mighty  stream,  by  no  means 
diminish  in  altitude  with  the  descent  of  its  waters  ; for  whether  examined  at  Nijny 
Novogorod,  in  the  cliffs  opposite  Kazan,  in  those  between  Simbirsk  and  Samara, 
or  from  thence  to  Sarktof,  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  maintains  an  average  height 
of  200  to  300  feet,  sometimes  rising  to  400  and  500  feet  above  the  stream.  The 
geologist,  therefore,  often  reads  an  instructive  lesson  in  these  cliffs,  and  traces  how 
the  younger  palaeozoic  and  secondary  strata  are  related  to  each  other,  and  how 
they  arc  depressed  beneath  the  more  recent  accumulations  of  the  southern  steppes. 

The  north-eastern  angle  of  Russia,  which  lies  between  the  Glacial  Sea,  the  river 
Dwina  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  is  distinguished  by  a line  of  elevations  called  the 
Tinian  ridge,  the  direction  of  which  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  Valdai,  and  the 
chief  mass  of  palxozoic  rocks.  Far  removed  from  civilization  and  most  imper- 
fectly known  to  geographers  till  recently  explored  by  one  of  our  own  party,  this 
narrow  low  range,  never  rising  to  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  is  very 
remarkable  for  its  persistence  from  south-east  to  north-west,  through  a space  of 
about  500  miles.  Almost  branching  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  Ural  Mountains  in 
north  latitude  62°,  it  separates,  in  fact,  the  great  basin  of  the  Petchora  from  the 
affluents  of  the  Dwina  and  Volga,  and  forms  the  north-eastern  stony  girdle  of 
European  Russia'. 

The  central  and  southern  divisions  of  the  eastern  region  are  diversified  by  low 
watersheds  only,  none  of  which  have  the  persistent  character  of  a chain.  Thus  in 
the  vast  government  of  Vologda,  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Suchona,  Jug  and  Inga, 
which  feed  the  great  Dwina  in  its  northern  course  to  Archangel  and  the  White  Sea, 
are  separated  by  a tract  of  small  elevation  only  from  the  Unja,  the  Viatka,  and  the 
Kama,  which  flow  southwards  into  the  Volga.  Lastly,  the  other  numerous  tribu- 
taries of  the  Dwina  and  the  Volga,  which  spring  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and 

1 The  basin  of  the  Petchora  and  the  Tiioan  ridge  were  surveyed  by  our  associate.  Count  A.  von  Key- 
scrling,  accompanied  by  Lieut.  Kruscnstcrn  in  1843  (see  pp.  230.  332.  412  et  trq.).  A separate  work 
and  map  of  this  region  are  in  preparation  by  its  explorers,  in  publishing  which  Count  Keyserling  describes 
many  additional  species  of  fossils.  This  work  will  form  a sequel  to  the  present  publication. 
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intersect  the  wide  and  flat  regions  of  the  governments  of  Vologda,  Perm,  and 
Orenburg,  are  there  also  respectively  turned  to  the  north  or  to  the  south  by  ele- 
vations like  the  Obschey  Sirt,  which  are  very  slight  in  reference  to  the  enormous 
spread  of  land  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  is  the  direct  connexion  between  these  streams  and  a geolo- 
gical inquiry,  the  answer  is  obvious ; — at  least  to  every  one  acquainted  with  Russia. 
In  other  countries  the  upper  lands  often  expose  stony  masses  which  emerge  from 
beneath  the  soil  as  separate  or  continuous  rocks,  and  afford  the  knowledge  the 
geologist  requires  ; but  here  the  round-backed  plateau  and  loftiest  elevation  are 
so  loaded  with  detritus  of  sand,  clay,  and  far-transported  blocks,  that  inspection 
of  the  concealed  strata  can  seldom  be  obtained,  except  in  the  deep  ravines  which 
are  daily  forming  on  the  Bides  of  the  valleys,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  the 
subsoil  is  laid  bare  by  denudations.  The  water-courses  arc,  therefore,  as  truly  the 
keys  of  the  internal  structure  and  mineral  wealth  of  Russia,  as  they  are  the  sinews 
of  her  commercial  intercourse. 

Before,  however,  we  describe  the  various  sedimentary  deposits  watered  by  these 
streams,  we  must  first  give  a brief  sketch  of  their  crystalline  northern  frontier. 

Crystalline  Rocks  of  the  North. — The  fundamental  rocks  of  Finland  and  Lap- 
land,  consist,  as  in  Scandinavia,  of  gneissose  and  granitic  with  plutonic  rocks, 
many  of  which  have  been  described  by  native  writers,  and  some  of  the  prominent 
varieties  of  which,  in  the  region  north  of  St.  Petersburgh,  were  long  ago  made 
known  to  English  geologists  by  Mr.  Strangways1.  By  reference  to  the  Map, 
PI.  VI.,  it  will  be  seen  that  such  rocks,  ranging  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  spread 
out  to  the  north-east  over  the  vast  territory  which  comprehends  Finland,  Russian 
Lapland,  and  large  portions  of  the  governments  ofOlonetz  and  Archangel.  Having 
touched  at  intervals  only  upon  the  edges  of  this  crystalline  region,  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  describe  it.  We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  say  a few  words  upon 
certain  small  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Onega,  an  arm  of  the  White  Sea,  since  no 
account  of  them  has  yet  been  published,  whilst  their  description  may  serve  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  one  of  the  classes  of  rock,  so  largely  developed  in  these 
northern  latitudes. 

Of  the  islands  we  examined,  Ki-Ostrof  is  the  principal,  and  lies  a few  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Onega.  This  narrow  strip  of  rock,  surmounted  by  a pictu- 
resque monastery,  and  affording  barely  sufficient  soil  to  sustain  a few  fir-trees,  does 

1 Geological  Transactions,  vol.  v.  lat  series,  and  vol.  i.  2nd  series. 
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not  rise  more  than  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  about  three  miles 
in  circumference.  It  is  entirely  composed  of  granitic  gneiss,  which  is  regularly 
bedded.  The  Btrata  are  vertical,  and  have  a strike  north-north -west,  to  south- 
south-east  (magnetic),  with  many  joints,  the  most  dominant  of  which  are  also 
vertical  and  cut  the  strata  obliquely,  passing  from  north-east  to  south-west.  The 
surface  of  the  rock  being  generally  laid  bare,  the  different,  vertical  beds  are  well- 
exposed.  Among  several  varieties,  some  contain  much  black  mica  and  quartz, 
others  hornblende,  quartz  and  felspar,  with  a little  mica;  and  in  a third,  still  more 
quartzose,  are  certain  micaceous  beds  charged  with  garnets,  occasionally  of  con- 
siderable size.  Quartz  veins  are  apparent  here  and  there,  but  in  our  short  exami- 
nation we  did  not  observe  any  signs  of  true  granitic  or  other  intrusive  rock.  This 
isle  is  chiefly  interesting  as  being  the  most  southerly  point  (at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Onega)  to  which  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Lapland  advance  in  that  parallel  of 
latitude Other  islands  of  similar  composition  are  dotted  about  the  bay,  to  the 
north  of  Ki-Ostrof,  and  one  of  these,  celebrated  as  the  site  of  a great  monastery, 
the  resort  of  many  pilgrims,  is  called  Solivetsk. 

But,  though  not  seen  by  us  in  these  north-eastern  isles  or  promontories,  various 
rocks  of  intrusive  character  have  been  already  mentioned  as  associated  with  the 
azoic  or  crystalline  rocks  of  Scandinavia,  from  whence  they  continue  through  Fin- 
land into  Lapland  and  the  northern  tracts  of  Russia  (see  Map).  The  same  sort  of 
collocation  exists  in  Finland  and  Lapland,  where  the  late  M.  Bbhtlingk  has  recently 
observed,  in  numerous  instances,  that  the  greenstones  have  been  injected  into  the 
surrounding  crystalline  masses'. 

Intrusive  Rocks  and  Metamorphosed  Palaozoic  Strata. — Passing  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  older  crystalline  rocks,  and  those  which  we  had  no  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  from  them,  we  would  now  briefly  advert  to  masses  that  are  cer- 
tainly of  posterior  age.  In  the  region  under  our  review,  we  purposely  examined 
the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the  Lake  Onega  and  its  western  bank,  where 
trappean  rocks  occupy  a large  portion  of  the  surface.  Referring  our  readers  who 

1 M.  Bohtlingk,  in  a recent  journey  round  the  northern  shores  of  the  White  Sea,  has  shown  the  exten* 
sion  of  hard  sandstone  and  other  rocks  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  White  Sea  (as  we  hare  laid  it  down 
in  the  Map),  but  the  great  moss  and  nucleus  of  the  country,  as  in  Scandinavia,  is  made  up  of  gneiss  and 
gT&nite,  with  greenstone. — Acad.  Pttro.  Bull.  Scient.,  vol.  vii. 

4 See  Bulletin  Scientifique  de  1’ Academic  Imp6r.,  vol.  vii.  p.  194. 
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seek  for  detail  to  a memoir  by  M.  Engelmann1,  we  shall  not  farther  describe  their 
lithological  character  than  to  say,  that  these  eruptive  rocks  chiefly  consist  of 
greenstones,  graduating  through  coarse  and  fine-grained  varieties  into  syenite  and 
porphyry,  with  hornblende  slate,  &c. 

The  little  isle  of  Solimen,  north  of  Petrozavodsk,  is  so  far  an  exception,  that  it 
is  composed  of  a very  remarkable  trap-breccia  or  greenstone  conglomerate,  the 
“ Solimenski-kamen  ” of  the  Russians.  This  rock,  which  extends  over  a con- 
siderable space,  is  composed  of  angular  fragments  of  apparently  altered  slate  or 
Lydian  stone,  imbedded  in  a trappean  matrix,  with  very  minute  felspathic  veins. 

These  eruptive  masses,  advancing  from  the  crystalline  region  of  Russian  Lap- 
land,  trend  in  long  bands  from  N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.,  which  are  parallel  to  the  num- 
berless lakes  of  this  northern  country  (see  Map),  the  latter  occupying  depressions 
between  promontories  of  greenstone.  One  of  these  promontories,  for  example, 
runs  parallel  to  the  western  banks  of  the  Lake  Onega,  where  it  rises  through  hard 
quartzose  sandstones,  into  prominent  wooded  hills,  400  or  500  feet  above  the 
water.  The  most  southern  tongue  of  these  trappean  rocks  is  composed  of  horn- 
blende and  compact  felspar,  and  from  a greenstone  passes  into  syenite  and  syenitic 
greenstone,  which  form  a picturesque  headland  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Svir,  where 
that  clear  stream  issues  from  the  Lake  Onega’. 

Although,  strictly  speaking,  we  ought  not  to  speak  of  altered  rocks  before  we 
have  described  the  strata  in  their  normal  or  unaltered  condition,  we  shall  render 
our  view  of  the  general  relations  of  the  masses  more  clear,  by  at  once  saying  a few 
words  upon  this  point.  Whenever  the  quantity  of  overlying  detritus  permits  their 
northern  edges  to  be  examined,  the  unaltered  sedimentary  rocks  we  are  about  to 
describe,  are  separated  from  the  great  granitic  or  azoic  region  of  the  north  by  a 
zone  of  considerable  width,  in  which  the  shales  have  been  converted  into  coarse 
slates  or  Lydian  stone,  the  limestones  more  or  less  into  marble,  and  the  sandstones 

’ Annuaire  du  Journal  dcs  Mines  de  Russie,  aunee  1838,  p.  50,  “ Sur  la  composition  gfeologique  de 
l'arrondissement  minicr  d’Olonetz : " in  which  the  author  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  the  Soli- 
mcnski-rock. 

* Colonel  Armstrong,  the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Iron  Foundry  at  Petrozavodsk  has  prepared  a 
mineralogical  map  of  this  neighbourhood.  We  were  indebted  to  that  officer,  not  only  for  a most  hospi- 
table  reception,  but  also  for  much  information,  in  regard  to  the  range  of  the  crystalline  rocks  and  the 
alluvial  phenomena,  including  the  deposits  in  lakes  which  supply  the  foundries  with  iron  ore.  (See  ac- 
count of  the  superficial  phenomena  of  this  tract,  pp.  514,  567.) 
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into  indurated,  siliceous  masses,  passing  here  and  there  almost  into  granular  quartz 
rock.  Such  phenomena  arc  well  displayed  in  the  tracts  near  to  and  to  the  north  ot 
Petrozavodsk  and  the  Lake  Onega,  where  the  hills  rise  to  heights  of  500  and  600 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  where  the  long  ridges  of  greenstone,  just  alluded  to,  prevail. 
The  crystalline  limestones,  which  wc  saw,  betrayed  few  recognizable  forms  of  or- 
ganic remains ; but  the  flat-bedded,  quartzose  grits  are  occasionally  of  a reddish 
colour,  exhibit  rippled  surfaces,  fucoid-like  markings,  imbedded  fragments  of  older 
rocks,  and  many  other  indications  of  their  original  condition.  They  have  also 
varied  and  sometimes  opposite  dips ; but  this  condition,  as  well  as  their  structure, 
changes  instantly  upon  quitting  the  region  where  intrusive  rocks  are  visible.  In 
travelling  from  north  to  south  you  pass  suddenly  from  slates  to  shale  and  mud, 
and  from  inclined,  hard  quartzose  rocks,  to  horizontal  soft  sandstones  and  marls 
with  organic  remains.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  the  phenomena  of  the  northern 
region  are  similar  to  those  of  many  other  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface  where  intru- 
sive rocks  have  risen  through  sedimentary  deposits  ; but  over  what  exact  area  this 
metamorphism  of  the  original  strata  has  been  carried,  we  are  not  now  prepared  to 
show.  We  have  now  simply  to  state,  that  all  along  this  Lappish  frontier,  in  the 
governments  of  Olonetz  and  Archangel,  nature  has  placed  a bar  to  a correct 
examination  of  the  sedimentary  strata,  in  descending  order,  beneath  those  of  De- 
vonian age.  The  thorough  examination,  however,  of  this  great  band  of  Silurian 
rocks,  more  or  less  metaraorphic,  which  lies  between  the  purely  crystalline  or  azoic 
rocks  of  the  north  and  the  wholly  unaltered  Devonian  and  carboniferous  deposits 
on  the  south,  well  merit  the  special  attention  of  the  geologist,  mineralogist,  and 
chemical  philosopher ; for  the  scale  on  which  these  operations  of  change  have  been 
conducted  is  gigantic.  Our  present  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  is,  however, 
sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  here,  as  in  other  countries,  the  consolidation,  rupture, 
and  alteration,  of  large  portions  of  the  earth’s  crust,  have  been  effected  by  the 
agency  and  eruption  of  igneous  and  gaseous  matter.  In  our  subsequent  account 
of  the  Ural  Mountains  we  shall  develope  our  views  on  this  subject ; and  in  the 
meantime  terminate  this  sketch  of  the  northern  frontier  with  a few  reflections  on 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  more  ancient  crystalline  rocks  and  the  sedimen- 
tary strata  of  the  central  regions  of  Russia. 

Transverse  Dislocations  along  the  Northern  Palaosoic  Frontier. — By  casting  his  eye 
over  our  Map  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  masses  of  metamorphosed  palaeozoic 
rocks  on  the  Lake  Onega,  to  which  we  have  been  adverting,  form  part  of  a long 
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and  broken  girdle,  which  extends  from  south-west  to  north-east,  upon  the  frontier 
of  Finland  and  Russian  Lapland,  and  is  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  chief  axis  of 
Scandinavia.  Passing  to  the  north  of  Archangel,  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
this  great  line  of  disturbance  is  represented  by  the  channel  of  the  White  Sea,  its 
south-western  end  being  equally  marked  by  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Throughout  a 
large  portion  of  the  intermediate  tract,  similar  eruptive  and  metamorphic  pheno- 
mena are  visible,  and  the  chief  physical  features  are  everywhere  nearly  the  same. 
The  line  of  separation  between  the  crystalline  and  sedimentary  rocks  being,  on  the 
whole,  from  south-west  to  north-east  (though  curvilinear  and  adapting  itself  to 
the  contour  of  the  northern  continent),  that  line  is,  in  fact,  broken  through,  at  nu- 
merous intervals,  either  by  the  eruptive  rocks  above  mentioned,  or  by  numberless 
depressions  occupied  by  lakes  and  bays,  whose  major  axis  is  also,  on  the  whole, 
from  north-west  to  south-east.  Both  the  linear  eruptive  ridges  and  the  adjacent 
and  parallel  depressions  are,  therefore,  transverse  to  the  great  line  of  strike  or 
elevation.  At  the  very  threshold,  then,  of  a history  of  the  subsoil  of  Russia,  it  is 
essential  to  bear  these  great  features  in  view,  because  they  explain  to  us  how,  by 
eruptions,  metamorphism  and  dislocation,  all  the  original  junctions  between  the 
ancient  crystalline  and  palaeozoic  rocks,  of  which  we  have  such  clear  evidences  in 
Scandinavia,  have  been  obliterated  in  Russia.  These  phenomena  are  further,  we 
think,  of  deep  interest  in  confirming,  on  a great  scale,  the  accuracy  of  a view  in 
geological  dynamics  which  has  recently  been  worked  out  in  the  British  Isles  by 
Mr.  Hopkins',  who  has  shown  that  in  the  production  of  any  great  line  of  elevatory 
disturbance,  whether  affecting  straight,  curvilinear  or  ellipsoidal  masses,  the  strata 
must  have  frequently  been  rent  by  fissures  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
chief  line  of  strain  or  elevation.  Now,  the  Finnish  and  Lappish  frontier  of  Russia, 
marking  a great  geological  boundary,  presents  us  with  such  transverse  chasms  on 
a grand  scale  ; for  they  constitute  the  marine  bays  of  Archangel,  Kundulaska  and 
Onega,  and  the  great  freshwater  lakes  of  Onega  and  Ladoga,  with  innumerable 
smaller  sheets  of  water,  as  well  as  parallel  ridges  of  eruptive  matter,  all  of  which 
are  transverse  to  the  direction  of  the  strata.  The  plutonic  force  has  thus  found  its 
way  to  the  surface  through  fissures  or  rents  which  have  given  free  vent  to  ebullient 
matter  formerly  beneath  the  crust. 

» See  British  Association  Reports  for  1836,  Tr.  See.  p.  78,  and  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  voL  iii.  p.  363.  A memoir,  fully  illustrative  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  is  about  to  appear 
in  the  1st  part  of  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 
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In  sailing  along  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  passing  close  under  the  Isle  of  Hoch- 
land,  we  could  not  avoid  there  recognising  the  development  of  the  very  same  phe- 
nomenon as  that  which  we  had  witnessed  on  the  Lake  Onega.  Rising  abruptly  to 
upwards  of  500  feet  above  the  sea,  that  isle,  consisting  essentially  of  porpbyritic  and 
greenstone  rocks,  presents  a fine  rugged  outline,  the  major  axis  of  which  ranging 
equally  from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west,  is  parallel  to  the  isles  and  pro- 
montories of  Petrozavodsk,  like  which  it  has  carried  up  upon  its  surface,  masses 
of  limestone  which  have  been  altered  into  marble,  and  sandstones  which  have  been 
changed  into  quartz  rocks '. 

The  Gulf  of  Finland,  wherein  there  are  three  other  eruptive  islets’,  is,  therefore, 
not  merely  the  line  of  physical  separation  between  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  north 
and  the  unaltered  sedimentary  deposits  of  which  we  are  about  to  treat,  but  is  also 
distinguished  by  the  same  transverse  emissions  of  plutonic  matter  as  the  great 
north-eastern  boundary.  Whether,  then,  from  violent  dismemberments  and 
changes  along  the  natural  frontier  of  the  Azoic  and  Silurian  rocks,  which  have 
often  produced  great  intervening  depressions,  or,  as  in  other  tracts,  from  the  enor- 
mous accumulation  of  granitic  and  crystalline  detritus  that  encumber  the  surface, 
enough  has  already  been  said  to  explain,  why  no  satisfactory  junctions  like  those 
of  Scandinavia  can  ever  be  looked  for,  upon  the  long  frontier  line  we  have  been 
considering. 

In  the  sequel  and  through  many  chapters  we  shall  have  to  treat  of  very  different 
phenomena,  and  to  show,  that  over  the  largest  region  in  Europe,  which  has  been 
geologically  described  by  any  one  set  of  observers,  nearly  all  the  sedimentary  masses 
are  unaltered  and  undisturbed.  And  here  we  must  request  our  readers  again  to 
cast  their  eyes  over  the  Map  and  glance  southwards  from  the  line  of  disturbance, 
alteration  and  fracture  to  which  their  attention  has  been  called,  and  observe,  that, 

1 The  structure  of  Hochtsuid  is  described  by  Professor  Hoffman.  (See  Beitrage  rur  Kcnntnias  dcs 
Russiacheo  Reiches.  4 Biindchen,  p.  101. 

* M.  Baer,  who  has  visited  them,  thus  speaks  of  these  ialea  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Murchison  : — " In  the  middle  of  the  gulf  there  are  two  parallel  lines  of  islets,  the  one  somewhat  to  the 
north  of  the  other.  These  latter,  embracing  the  isles  of  Nerva.  Sommer,  Hochland  and  Rodschcr,  con- 
stitute a scries  of  porphyritic  eruptions.  Hochland  is  essentially  composed  of  porphyry  and  greenstone. 
Sommer  and  Rodscher  contain  porphyry  only ; and  though  I was  unable  to  land  on  Nerva,  1 was  suffi- 
ciently near  to  it  to  induce  me  to  believe  that  it  also  is  porphyritic.  All  these  porphyritic  isles  have  worn 
and  striated  surfaces,  here  and  there  covered  with  a quantity  of  erratic  blocks,  among  which  the  variety 
of  Finnish  granite  called  ' Rappakivi  * prevails.  The  southern  range  of  isles  nearer  to  the  mainland  and 
parallel  to  it  are  mere  sandy  dunes  covered  with  blocks." 
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with  some  exceptions  not  far  removed  from  this  northern  frontier  line,  all  the  great 
transverse  dislocations  cease  in  the  succeeding  sedimentary  formations;  for  in 
tracing  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks  from  the  slopes  of  the  Valdai  Hills 
to  the  mouth  of  the  great  Dwina,  no  great  upheavals  have  occurred  ; and  with  this 
absence  of  elevation  no  transverse  fissures  are  visible,  and  the  whole  region  is  void 
of  a trace  of  eruptive  rocks.  To  feebler  exertions  of  the  same  influence  whereof 
we  have  been  speaking,  we  shall,  however,  presently  advert  in  describing  the  Silu- 
rian strata  near  St.  Petersburgh  (see  p.  31). 

Silurian  Rocks  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  the  Baltic  Russian  provinces  (see  Map, 
PI.  VI.,  with  tabular  view  on  the  right,  and  Section  across  Russia  beneath). — The 
oldest  rocks  in  Russia  containing  organic  remains  form  one  great  scries,  whose 
different  members  have  a certain  affinity  in  their  zoological  contents,  yet  exhibit 
marked  distinctions,  and  are  clearly  separable  from  each  other  by  superposition, 
imbedded  fossils,  and  lithological  characters.  In  the  north-western  regions  of 
Russia  they  are  composed  of  three  zones,  synchronous  with  those  rock-systems  of 
the  British  Isles  and  Western  Europe  to  which  the  terms  Silurian,  Devonian,  and 
Carboniferous,  have  been  applied.  A fourth  system  of  this  series,  largely  spread 
out  over  the  eastern  countries  of  Russia  in  Europe,  is  that  which  we  have  termed 
Permian.  Our  actual  knowledge  of  these  rocks  in  other  parts  of  the  world  has 
been  sketched  in  the  first  chapter;  and  in  the  sequel  we  shall  describe  their 
succession  in  order  of  time,  as  well  as  their  passage  from  inferior  to  superior 
formations,  each  characterized  by  typical  fossils.  The  complete  description, 
however,  of  these  remains,  particularly  in  reference  to  many  species  not  pub- 
lished by  other  authors,  will  form  the  chief  part  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume, 
and  the  third  part  or  second  volume  of  our  work.  In  the  meantime,  the  remain- 
der of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  oldest  or  Silurian  group 
of  these  deposits,  as  developed  in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia. 

The  geologist  who  has  formed  his  ideas  of  the  older  palaeozoic  rocks  from  the 
splendid  examples  they  offer  to  his  inspection  in  the  British  Isles,  where  they 
attain  a vertical  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet,  may  well  be  disappointed  when 
he  first  surveys  their  equivalents  in  Russia.  Instead  of  the  mountain  masses,  fre- 
quently in  a subcrystalline  condition,  and  often  highly  dislocated,  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed,  he  secs  before  him  very'  low  undulating  hills  only,  whilst  ravines 
of  little  depth  occasionally  expose  horizontal  beds  of  soft  clay,  incoherent  sand- 
stone, and  sligbtly  consolidated  limestone  and  shale ; the  whole  differing  little  in 
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external  aspect  (in  some  instances  not  at  all)  from  the  tertiary  and  cretaceous 
rocks  which  are  spread  out  around  the  estuaries  of  many  parts  of  Europe. 

Little  elevated  above  the  Baltic  sea,  the  Neva,  and  other  tributary  rivers  of  the 
northern  watershed  before  alluded  to,  the  calcareous  or  harder  portion  of  these 
Silurian  rocks  constitutes,  in  fact,  a low  terrace,  the  strata  of  which,  whether  abso- 
lutely horizontal,  occasionally  undulating  and  even  partially  dislocated,  or  almost 
imperceptibly  inclined  to  the  south  and  south-east,  are  surmounted  towards  the 
interior  by  other  masses,  which  represent  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  or  Devonian 
system  of  English  geologists. 

Whatever  may  be  the  thickness  of  these  deposits,  they  thus  cover  a large  area, 
and  offer  numerous  points  for  examination  and  comparison,  wherever  they  can  be 
detected  beneath  the  superficial  detritus.  And  although  this  detritus  is  a great 
impediment  to  clear  observation,  a large  portion  of  it  has  a direct  connexion  with 
the  true  subsoil.  Abstracting  the  erratic  northern  blocks,  sand  or  gravel,  often 
accumulated  in  patches,  and  which  will  be  described  in  the  concluding  chapters,  a 
practised  geologist  can  form  a tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
strata, by  the  colour  and  aspect  of  the  broken  materials  upon  the  surface.  In 
other  words,  much  of  the  drift  is  merely  local,  and  the  subjacent  rocks  have  been 
so  worked  up,  as  to  give  a dominant  colour  to  the  outline  of  each  geological  tract. 
Thus  the  Silurian  zone  of  the  Baltic  provinces  is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  dull 
light  grey  colour,  from  the  red  (Devonian)  zone  of  Livonia  and  Novogorod,  which 
lies  to  the  south  of  it. 

As  developed  in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburgh  the  Silurian  or  grey  zone 
consists,  in  an  ascending  order,  of  the  following  subformations: — 1.  Blue  Shale  or 
Clay.  2.  Ungulite  Grit  and  Bituminous  Schist.  3.  “ Pleta,”  or  Orthoceratite 
Limestone. 

This,  in  truth,  is  the  exact  order  long  ago  pointed  out  by  an  English  geolo- 
gist. So  early  as  the  year  1819,  and  long  therefore  before  anything  like  the  true 
general  succession  of  the  lower  or  transition  formations  had  been  ascertained,  the 
physical  features  of  the  environs  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  the  ascending  order  of  the 
strata  were  correctly  and  even  minutely  laid  down  upon  maps  and  described  by 
Mr.  StrangwavR1.  That  author  showed,  that  the  lowest  stratum  was  a blue 
clay,  which  occupying  all  the  flat  country  around  the  metropolis,  was  seen  in  cer- 

1 Trans.  Geol.  Sac.,  1st  Series,  vol.  ▼.  pp.  382,  322  et  srq.  (Sec  remarks  on  the  successive  and  subse- 
quent contributions  of  other  authors  in  the  Preface. ) 
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tain  ravines  (particularly  in  all  those  occupied  by  the  brooks  which  descend  from 
the  plateau  on  the  south)  to  be  overlaid  by  sands  and  schists,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  the  “ intermediate  bed,”  because  it  lay  between  the  clay  of  the  valleys 
and  the  limestone  of  the  upper  tracts  or  “pleta”  of  the  Russians.  In  the  lowest 
of  these  bands  no  fossils  were  then  know  n,  and  since  then  they  have  only  afforded  a 
few  fucoidal  impressions.  In  the  intermediate  bed,  however,  Strangways  recognised 
shells  which  he  termed  “ chamites,”  and  these  were  subsequently  described,  first 
under  the  name  of  Obolus  by  Eichwald,  and  afterwards  as  Ungulites  by  Pander. 
The  third  formation  in  ascending  order,  or  that  of  the  “ pleta”  limestone,  is  that  iu 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  fossils  of  the  government  of  St.  l’etersburgh  have  been 
found,  many  of  which  have  since  been  made  known  through  the  works  of  Pander 
and  Eichwald,  and  on  these  we  shall  hereafter  dilate.  Those  who  wish  to  make  a 
detailed  study  of  the  environs  of  St.  Petersburg!)  cannot,  therefore,  do  better  than 
take  the  maps  and  sections  of  Mr.  Strangways  in  hand,  and  apply  to  his  faithful 
and  beautiful  sketches  of  the  ravines  and  valleys,  the  paleontological  knowledge 
since  obtained,  which  enables  us  to  show,  that  this  group  of  strata  fairly  represents 
the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Scandinavia  and  the  British  Isles. 

This  group  occupies  a zone  varying  from  forty  to  sixty  miles  in  width  in  the 
government  of  St.  Petersburg!).  To  the  west  it  is  clearly  exposed  in  the  cliffs  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  and  Reval,  and  in  the  south  of  Esthonia  and  the  government  of 
Kovno  is  surmounted  by  sandy  beds  and  limestone  with  Pentameri  ; whilst  the  isles 
of  Oesel  and  Dago  consist  of  still  younger  limestone  laden  with  corals,  and  repre- 
sent the  Upper  Silurian  rocks.  (See  tabular  view  to  the  right-hand  of  the  Map, 
PI.  VI.)  To  the  east-north-east  the  continental  or  lower  group  traverses  the  rivers 
Slavenka,  Ishora,  Tosna,  Volkof,  and  Siass,  and  is  lost  under  the  northern  drift 
beyond  the  fifty-first  degree  of  east  longitude.  It  is  afterwards  deflected  to  the 
east-north-east,  and  is  next  found  in  the  altered  form  before  alluded  to,  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  intrusive  rocks  north  of  Petrozavodsk,  and  is,  as  far  as  we  know, 
no  further  traceable  in  the  low  tracts  forming  the  coasts  of  the  White  Sea.  We 
shall  first  describe  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  where  we  examined  them  in  the 
ravines  and  hills  south  of  St.  Petersburg!),  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Tosna, 
Volkof,  and  Siass,  afterwards  following  them  along  the  cliffs  of  Esthonia  and  into 
Lithuania,  the  Isles  of  Oesel  and  Dago. 

Excepting  some  dislocations  in  the  hills  south  of  St.  Petersburg!),  to  be  hereafter 
spoken  of,  these  Lower  Silurian  strata  are  generally  inclined  to  the  south-south- 
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east  at  an  angle  of  about  2°  or  3°  only ; an  inclination  indeed  for  the  most  part  so 
slight,  as  scarcely  to  be  measurable  by  a clinometer.  With  such  a feeble  dip 
the  true  direction  could  only  be  detected  by  observing  those  points  on  the  rivers 
Tosna.Volkof,  and  Siass.at  which  the  Silurian  group  passed  successively  under  the 
overlying  Devonian  rocks,  and  they  were  thus  found  to  range,  as  before  said,  from 
west-south-west  to  east-north-east,  or  parallel  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the 
shores  of  Esthonia. 

1 . Blue  Clay. — The  oldest  beds  of  this  zone  which  are  visible,  consist,  as  before 
said,  of  clay  which  occupies  the  low  country  on  each  side  of  the  delta  of  the  Neva. 
This  clay  or  shale  is  often  of  a pale  greenish  or  bluish  grey  colour,  in  which  respect  it 
is  not  unlike  some  of  the  soft  shales  or  mudstones  of  the  Silurian  series,  though  it 
varies  in  being  partially  sandy,  occasionally  slightly  micaceous  and  streaked. 
Certain  yellow  argillaceous  veins  which  are  peculiar  to  it  on  the  sides  of  the 
Cocrovca  ravine  near  St.  Petersburgh  are  described  by  Mr.  Strangways,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  that  we  should  here  enlarge  on  points  of  this  nature,  since,  in  common 
with  that  author,  we  have  not  been  able  to  observe  in  this  stratum  any  organic 
remains,  except  a few  fucoids,  which  M.  Pander  has  kindly  submitted  to  us'. 
Though  a small  thickness  only  of  this  clay  is  visible  in  any  natural  section,  it  has 
been  pierced  in  search  of  water  to  several  hundred  feet  in  depth,  both  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis  and  at  Reval,  without  offering  any  notable  difference  in  the  beds 
traversed,  except  a few  occasional  sandy  courses.  This  fact  and  the  absence  of  all 
traces  of  animal  remains  are  of  high  geological  importance ; and  as  a few  fucoids 
only  have  been  detected  in  this  deposit,  that  underlies  a zone  which  unquestion- 
ably contains  fossils  belonging  to  the  very  oldest  known  Silurian  or  protozoic 
type,  we  may  fairly  believe  that  this  band,  like  the  Swedish  fucoid  sandstone,  is 
the  true  base  of  the  palieozoic  series,  as  indicated  by  a gradual  dwindling  out  of 
animal  life  in  the  lowest  sedimentary  deposit  of  a region,  where  no  eruptions  have 
taken  place,  and  where  the  strata  are  wholly  unaltered. 

If,  owing  to  the  absence  of  elevatory  movements,  the  bottom  of  the  shale  is 
unknown,  the  relations  of  its  upper  part  to  the  overlying  strata  are  satisfactorily 
seen  on  the  sides  of  several  rivers  and  water-courses,  as  also  in  many  of  the  ravines 

1 This  clay  ia  not  only  exceedingly  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  coarse  pottery,  &c.,  but 
from  the  very  fine  levigation  of  its  particles,  is  also  an  excellent  material  for  casts  in  sculpture,  and  is 
largely  used  for  that  purpose  in  St.  Petersburgh.  When  moist  it  has  the  greenish  tint  of  many  of  the 
Silurian  mudstones. 
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which  intersect  the  line  of  hilly  grounds  extending  from  Czarskoe-celo  to  Duderhof, 
where  it  is  seen  to  crop  out  from  beneath  low  promontories  of  superjacent  sandstone 
and  limestone.  The  general  order  of  the  strata  from  Petersburgh  on  the  north  to 
the  hills  of  Czarskoe-celo  on  the  south  is  sufficiently  expressed  in  this  woodcut. 

a*. 

Hi.  Prim  burgh.  HiUi  of  ( Mnfcofr-cclo. 


a.  Blue  *.  U&jpiliM  grit  and  bituminous  actust.  t.  OithocerabU  lira  cat  one. 


The  backwardness  of  the  vegetation  on  the  argillaceous  tract  near  St.  Peters- 
burgh may  with  great  reason  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  a subsoil,  so  retentive 
of  moisture,  wherever  its  surface  is  not  ameliorated  by  a cover  of  northern  drift, 
the  sandy  portions  of  which  afford,  on  the  contrary,  a good  drainage  and  a healthy 
residence.  Though  differing  widely  in  age,  the  oldest  Silurian  clay  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh (the  equivalent  of  the  lowest  Silurian  slates  of  other  countries)  and  the 
tertiary  clay  of  London  produce  precisely  similar  effects.  The  English  florist, 
farmer,  and  valetudinarian,  have  long  since  learnt  to  avoid  the  heavy  and  cold 
clay,  even  where  it  rises  into  hills  around  the  English  metropolis,  and  to  prefer 
the  absorbent  gravel  and  sand  with  which  fortunately  in  so  many  parts  the  clay  is 
overspread,  and  under  which  its  noxious  qualities  are  buried.  A similar  distinction 
is  quite  as  apparent  between  the  district  of  the  undulating  sandy  hills  to  the  north 
of  the  Neva,  and  at  Pavlosk  and  Petcrhof,  and  the  lower  argillaceous  tracts  around 
St.  Petersburgh. 

2.  Ungulite  Grit. — This  sandstone,  first  described  as  " intermediate  sandstone  " 
by  Strangways,  and  since  named  Ungulitc  Grit  by  Pander  from  the  peculiar  fossil 
bivalve  which  it  contains,  is  seen  to  overlie  and  pass  down  into  the  shale,  in  the 
ravines  and  banks  of  the  brooks  on  the  south  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Its  lowest  layers 
frequently  consist  of  whitish  sandstone,  composed  of  grains  of  sand  cemented  by 
siliceous  matter,  and  in  rarer  instances  assuming  the  structure  of  a hard  calcareo- 
siliceous  grit.  In  the  “ chatoyant”  lustre  of  their  newly-fractured  surfaces,  certain 
portions  of  the  rock,  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  Pulkovka  brook  near  Petersburgh,  very 
closely  resemble  the  slightly  calcareous  grits  of  the  tertiary  and  secondary  forma- 
tions, such  as  the  “ grfes  de  Fontainebleau,”  the  concretions  of  the  Hastings  sand- 
stone of  England,  or  the  calcareous  grits  of  Brora,  and,  like  these  rocks,  such  parts 
of  the  Russian  sandstone  effervesce  slowly  with  acids. 
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The  upper  strata  arc  yellow  and  ferruginous,  and  are  surmounted  by  a bitumi- 
nous schist,  which  sometimes,  indeed,  is  first  seen  to  alternate  with  the  upper 
beds  of  the  sandstone,  and  then  distinctly  to  separate  it  from  the  overlying  lime- 
stone. 

The  rock  derives  its  name  from  being  in  parts  copiously  filled  with  minute  frag- 
ments of  the  Obolut  or  Unyulite',  which,  from  their  dark  and  shining  aspects,  give 
to  it  a very  remarkable  aspect.  This  peculiar  rock,  which  on  the  Pulkovka  and 
Popofka  brooks  (the  first  to  the  west,  the  second  to  the  south  of  Czarskoe-celo) 
is  not  more  than  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  thick,  expands  gradually  in  its  course 
both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  until  it  becomes,  in  some  places,  a considerable 
mass.  Upon  the  Ishora'  and  Tosna  rivers  it  is  seen  to  rest  upon  the  lower  shale, 
and  to  be  capped  by  the  schist  and  limestone.  Its  lower  or  whiter  beds  are  there 
laminated  with  thin  courses  of  shale  or  impure  fuller’s  earth,  whilst  the  uppermost 
bed  (which  there  alone  contains  Ungulites)  is  highly  ferruginous,  with  a few  large 
pebbles  of  quartz.  On  the  Volkof  and  Siass  rivers,  the  Ungulite  grit  is  also  seen 
reposing  upon  the  blue  shale  ; on  the  former,  about  two  miles  below  Starai  Ladoga, 
on  the  latter  between  Pulnitza  and  Rebrova.  On  the  banks  of  these  rivers  the 
sandstone  assumes  the  importance  of  a distinct  formation,  and  occupies  cliffs 
upwards  of  100  feet  high,  the  lower  portion  white,  the  upper  yellow  and  ferru- 
ginous. 

On  the  Siass  it  is  composed  of  thick  bands  of  an  incoherent  sandstone  which 
weathers  to  a white  colour  on  the  external  surface  of  the  cliff',  but  is  of  a pinkish 
hue  when  fractured,  and  slightly  freckled  with  ferruginous  stains.  The  beds  are 
occasionally  separated  by  thin  courses  of  shale  or  clay,  and  the  whole  rests  distinctly 
upon  the  blue  clay.  Occasionally  these  ferruginous  beds  become  a botryoidal  or 
inammillated  iron  sandstone. 

Near  Starai  Ladoga  on  the  Volkof,  the  rock  is  for  the  most  part  a friable, 
incoherent  sandstone,  though  it  is  probable  that  if  deeply  cut  into,  it  might  afford 
a tolerable  building-material.  In  its  range  to  the  west  it  is  often,  indeed,  more 

* This  fossil  shell  was  first  described  by  Eichwald  under  the  name  of  Obolu»,  which  we  retain  in  our 
description  of  the  organic  remains.  We  use.  however,  the  name  of  Ungulite  grit  (so  applied  by  Pander) 
because  it  has  obtained  geological  currency.  The  multitude  of  the  small  shining  fragments  of  this 
horny  shell  might,  at  first  sight,  be  mistaken  for  plates  of  mica,  and  wc  have  already  adverted  to  shells  of 
similar  characters  in  the  oldest  Silurian  shelly  rock  in  North  America. 

* In  one  spot  on  the  Ishora.  as  remarked  by  Strangways.  the  white  sand  is  so  fine  that  it  is  extracted 
for  hour-glasses  and  writing  purposes. 
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calcareous,  frequently  concretionary,  of  a harder  consistency,  and  apparently  of  a 
very  durable  composition.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  escarpments  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Narva,  on  which  the  ancient  Moscovite  castle  stands,  where  a ferruginous 
and  calcareous  cement  has  so  bound  together  the  minute  and  broken  Ungulites 
with  coarse  grains  of  sand,  that  the  faces  of  the  rock  are  quite  impervious  to  the 
action  of  the  weather.  For  a long  time  we  supposed  that  the  Ungulites  were  ex- 
clusively found  in  the  lower  sandstone  or  grit,  but  at  Vassilkova  on  the  river  Lava 
(between  the  Volkof  and  the  Siass),  M.  Pander  has  found  them  intermixed  with 
the  Orthidai,  Orthoceratites,  Trilobites  and  Sphaeronites  of  the  overlying  pleta 
limestone  ; the  calcareous  mass  in  which  these  remains  occur  being  superposed 
to  a considerable  thickness  of  Ungulite  sandstone. 

With  the  exception  of  two  very  rare  species  of  Orbicula1  which  we  detected  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tosna  and  the  brook  near  Crasnoe-cclo,  the  Ungulites  seem  to  be 
the  sole  tenants  of  this  sandstone.  These  fossils,  to  which  we  naturally  paid  great 
devotion,  as  being  the  most  venerable  animal  remains  of  northern  Europe,  are  not 
confined  to  one  part  of  the  rock,  but  are  scattered  throughout  it,  usually  in  vast 
quantities,  often  in  very  small  fragments,  but  at  intervals  arc  better  preserved. 
On  the  Volkof  and  Siass  the  same  courses  of  clay  or  shale  are  observed  as  at  the 
Tosna,  and  the  sand-rock  is  often  of  a delicate  pink  colour,  but  with  the  exception 
of  some  irregular  courses  of  sub-concretionary  purple  grits,  the  whole  mass  falls 
readily  to  pieces  under  the  hammer.  The  Ungulites  vary  in  their  dimensions  from 
the  size  of  a pea  to  that  of  a sixpence*,  and  occur  in  great  profusion.  We  refer  to 
our  description  of  these  singular  protozoic  fossils  in  the  second  volume,  merely 
observing  by  the  way,  that  they  have  not  yet  been  found  in  any  portion  of  Western 
Europe,  and  that  they  have  been  rightly  formed  into  a genus  by  the  Russian  authors 
Eichwald  and  Pander. 

1 One  of  these  we  named  after  oar  eminent  friend  M.  von  Buch.  (See  vol.  ii.  and  bottom  of  the 
Table  of  fossils  attached  to  the  Map,  PI.  VI.) 

* In  some  rare  instances  they  reach  to  the  size  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  particularly  at 
Baltisch  Port,  in  the  cliffs  of  Esthonia.  As  in  all  sub- formations  which  constitute  parts  of  a group.  the 
Ungulite  grit  or  sandstone  passes  in  some  situations  into  and  alternates  with  the  overlying  calcareous 
strata.  This  observation  was  made  by  our  friend  M.  Pander  at  Baltisch  Port  in  Esthonia,  from  whence 
we  have  obtained  rock  specimens  in  which  the  sandy  lamina  with  Ungulites  are  interlaced  with  impure 
limestone  containing  green  grains  and  fossils  of  the  overlying  **  pleta."  At  Briggetten  Klostcr  and 
Baltisch  Port,  the  Ungulite  grit  has  been  found  by  Pander  to  be  occasionally  a pebbly  rock,  in  parts  of 
which  arc  pebbles  of  white  quartz,  but  the  greater  number  of  the  included  fragments  consist  merely  of 
rounded  schist. 
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Bituminous  Schist. — This  schist,  sometimes  of  darkish  green,  hut  usually  of 
black  colour,  which  occurs  pretty  generally  between  the  Ungulite  grit  and  the 
limestone  (and  was  classed  with  the  former  by  Strangways),  is  mineralogically  not 
unlike  many  beds  known  in  the  carboniferous  rocks  of  England.  It  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  “ bat”  of  the  Staffordshire  coal-field,  and  might  even  be  assimilated 
to  certain  hard  beds  of  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  so  little  do  lithological  characters 
alone  enable  us  to  decide  upon  the  age  of  rocks.  It  is  specially  distinguished  by 
containing  rounded,  or  oblate  spheroidal  nodules,  or  calcareous  concretions,  the 
surfaces  of  which  are  marked  by  projecting  crystals  of  calcareous  spar  and  pyrites 
radiating  from  a common  centre.  Being  highly  carbonaceous  at  the  falls  of  the 
Sablenka,  a tributary  of  the  Tosna,  it  is  there  partially  extracted  from  beneath  the 
limestone,  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  pencils.  Though  this  black  schist  is  very 
persistent  and  is  seen  in  all  the  sections  of  the  hills  which  range  from  Duderhof  to 
Czarskoe-celo,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Volkof  and  Siass  rivers,  it  is  of  incon- 
siderable thickness,  and  seldom  contains  organic  remains.  In  Esthonia,  however, 
where  it  is  in  parts  highly  bituminous,  a few  graptolites  and  organic  remains  have 
been  discovered  in  it. 

3.  “ Pleta,"  or  Orthoceratite  Limestone. — Occasionally,  as  on  the  Pulkovka 
brook,  beyond  the  observatory,  and  again  on  the  Popofka.a  feeder  of  the  Slavenka, 
some  of  the  bottom  layers  of  the  limestone  are  of  a dullish  red  colour,  and  have  the 
glistening  fracture  of  a sandy  dolomite,  but  in  general  the  lowest  strata  are  cha- 
racterized by  containing  a profusion  of  grains  of  dark  green  mineral  like  chlorite 
in  a light  grey-coloured  base.  According  to  the  examination  of  M.  Abich  of 
Dor  pat,  it  would  appear  that  such  green  grains  are  the  detritus  of  the  ancient 
augitic  rocks  of  the  Finnish  frontier  ; and  our  friend  M.  Worth  has  even  detected 
small  portions  of  malachite  and  “ blei  glanz  ” in  these  lower  beds.  In  lithological 
aspect,  however,  these  lower  beds  usually  so  resemble  the  “ craie  chloritde”  of  the 
French,  and  some  varieties  of  our  upper  greensand,  that  when  mineral  characters 
were  the  chief  guides  of  geologists,  they  were  cVen  supposed  to  belong  to  the  cre- 
taceous system  ! They  arc  usually  separated  by  wav-boards  of  reddish  and  green- 
ish-grey shale.  These  are  again  surmounted  by  a considerable  thickness  of  dingy 
grey,  earthy,  Hat-bedded  and  slightly  consolidated  limestone.  The  lower  as  well 
as  the  central  or  argillaceous  beds  of  the  limestone,  may  be  well  seen  in  the  ravines 
nf  the  St.  Petersburgh  hills,  extending  from  Czarskoe-celo  to  the  hills  of  Duderhof, 
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viz.  on  the  banks  of  the  Pulkovka  and  Popofka  brooks,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tosna. 

It  is  in  these  districts  that  the  greater  number  of  the  Lower  Silurian  fossils  of 
Russia  have  been  obtained,  many  of  which  are  figured  in  the  works  of  Pander  and 
Eichwald1.  In  the  beds  exposed  on  the  sides  of  the  Pulkovka  brook,  we  collected 
the  following  fossils:  Lingula  longissima  (Pand.),  Orthis  oblusa  (Pand.),  O.  calli- 
gramma  (Dalm.),  0.  inflexa  (Pand.),  0.  adscendms  (Pand.),  O.  hemipronites  (V.  Buell), 
Leptcena  imbrex  ( Pand.),  Orthoceratites  vaginatus  (Schloth.),  0.  duplex  (Wahl.),  Illtt- 
nus  crassicauda  (Dalm.),  and  Asaphus  expansus  (Dalm.).  All  the  valuable  s])ecimens 
(some  of  them  unique)  which  enrich  the  cabinets  of  St.  Pctersburgh,  also  come 
from  this  and  other  ravines  in  which  the  strata  are  exposed.  Besides  the  two  usual 
above-mentioned  Trilobites,  these  6trata  are  found  to  contain  other  species  already 
known  in  Sweden  or  in  England,  such  as  Calymene  polytoma  (Dalm.),  C.  Fischeri, 
C.  sclerops  (Dalm.),  C.  Downingitx  (Murch.) , Ampyx  nasutus  (Dalm.),  Metopias  aries 
(Eichw.),  Tr.  sph&ricus  (Boeck),  and  very  rarely  the  Asaphus  Buchii  and  A.  Her  os 
(Dalm.),  or  tyrannus*. 

Among  the  brachiopods  from  these  spots  wre  may  cite  as  particularly  worthy  of 
note  the  Spiri/er  lynx (biforatus,  Schloth.),  a species  around  which  as  a type  many 
varieties  may  be  ranged,  the  Spirifers  of  the  group  of  S.  equirostris  ( Terebratula  equi- 
rostris,  Schloth.),  the  Siphonotreta  unguiculata,  Orthis  parta  and  Crania  antiquissima 

1 See  Pander,  Beit.  Geogn.  Russland,  1830,  St.  Pctersburgh  ; and  Eichwald'a  works,  Geogn.  Zool.  per 
Ingriam  marUquc  Balt.  Prov.,  &c.,  18*25  ; Zoologia  Special  is,  1829  ; I’rwelt  dcs  Rusalands,  H.  1 and  2; 
and  Silurische  System  in  Esthlond,  1840.  Both  M.  Eichwald  and  M.  Pander  have  compared  the  paleo- 
zoic rocks  of  Esthonia  and  St.  Petersburgh  with  those  of  Sweden,  and  have  shown  that  the  fossils  of  the 
two  countries  are  essentially  the  same. 

1 The  Asaphus  tyrannus  (keros,  Dalm.),  or  a form  which  M.  Eichwald  thought  might  be  united  with  it, 
is  mentioned  by  that  author  os  occurring  at  Odinsholm  (Silurian  System  in  Esthland,  p.  80).  Since  then 
it  has  been  found  by  His  Imperial  Highness  the  Duke  of  I^euchtenberg  at  Grafskaya  Slavenka  ns  well  as 
tlu*  Asaphus  Buchii,  an  important  addition  to  our  knowledge.  The  quarries  of  Grafskaya  Slavenka  and 
Fedorofski,  south  of  Czarskoe'Celo,  particularly  the  former,  have  afforded  to  the  zealous  researches  of  the 
Prince  a great  variety  of  other  fossils,  including  three  new  species  of  Trilobites,  which  he  has  named 
Asaphus  ceniron,  A.  longi  cauda,  A.  hyorrhinus,  and  N ileus  nanus.  Besides  some  species  of  Trilobites,  Or- 
thoceratites and  Testacea,  previously  named  by  M.  Eichwald  and  M.  Pander,  the  Duke  has  further  disco- 
vered and  named  the  new  species  PUeopsis  borealis,  Terebratula  digitalis,  with  two  new  species  of  Crinoidca, 
one  of  which  is  termed  the  G on ocr miles  giganteus,  &c.,  &c.  See  " Beschreibung  einiger  neuen  Thierrrsle 
van  Tzarskoje-celo,  ron  Maximilian  Herzog  von  Leuchtenberg ,"  with  a copy  of  which  memoir  HU  Imperial 
Highness  has  honoured  us. 
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(nob.)-  'The  ravines  in  the  calcareous  plateau  are  algo  rich  in  those  peculiar 
bodies  {Cystidetr.  of  Von  Buch)  which  characterize  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of 
Scandinavia  and  Russia,  of  which  the  Spheeronitcs  ( Echinosphenilen ) uurantium  and 
S.  pomum  are  the  most  abundant.  With  these  are  occasionally  associated  Echino- 
cncrinites  angulosus,  E.  stiiatus,  together  with  Oryptocrinites  ccrasus  and  Hetnicos- 
miles  pyriformis  (the  two  latter  being  new  species  described  by  Von  Buch).  Of 
these  the  Echinosphecritcs  aurantium,  with  some  minute  Orthida  and  the  Favositei 
Petropalitanus 1 (Pand.),  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  the  upper  beds  exposed  in  the 
hills  of  Duderhof. 

On  the  Tosna,  a little  above  the  village  of  Nikolskaya,  the  cliffs  present  in  one 
vertical  section  the  whole  series  from  the  top  of  the  blue  clay  at  the  base,  through 
the  Ungulite  sandstone  and  bituminous  schist  to  the  chloritic  beds,  or  bottom  of 
the  overlying  limestone.  In  the  latter  we  collected  many  specimens  of  the  small 
Orlhis  obtuea  and  O.  parca  (Pand.),  associated  with  the  Leplana  imbrex  (Sil.  Syst.), 
and  the  Asaphus  expunsus. 

So  far,  then,  the  different  members  of  the  same  system  are  developed  at  those 
well-known  localities ; but  before  the  period  of  our  first  visit,  no  natural  section 
had  been  discovered  which  clearly  exposed  the  relations  between  this  Lower  Silurian 
grouj)  and  the  next  overlying  formation.  This  we  first  effected  by  an  examination 
of  the  banks  of  the  river  Volkof,  as  explained  by  the  following  woodcut. 


4. 


«.  Blue  day  of  the  low  town  tty  neat  the  mouth  of  t be  river,  i.  Cliff*,  m to  100  feet  high,  of  Ungulite  frit  and  • and*  tone,  which  to  the  muth  of 
Sucai  l-adoga  are  otcrlaid  by  bituminow*  aebitte  fc),  ami  the  low  Mid  upper  Umracun*  ,4,  r and/  ; the  Utter  occupying  the  cliff*  at  Pctrup«Tloak 
(the  Upper  Silurian  group  bring  absent  , ia  at  once  surmounted  by  rock*  (g . , which  form  the  boat  of  the  Devonian  system. 


Wc  may  here  offer  some  details  of  the  succession  of  these  calcareous  strata. 
After  passing  over  the  low  country  occupied  by  the  blue  clay  and  the  cliffs  com- 
posed of  Ungulite  sandstone,  the  banks  of  the  Volkof  show  the  superposition  of 
the  lowest  beds  of  the  limestone  to  the  bituminous  schist  and  Ungulite  sandstone. 
Such  an  order  occurs  about  three  versts  above  Starai  Ladoga,  and  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  opposite  the  hamlet  of  Isvosk. 

1 Mr.  Lonsdale  shows  that  this  coral,  so  characteristic  of  the  lower  rocks  of  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  and 
also,  os  we  believe,  now  found  in  the  Lower  Silurian  of  North  Wales,  is  a Chatete*  (see  Appendix  A.). 

B*  2 
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4*. 

g.  TLm  b«U  of  impure  liBareUsnr,  altrmuiDg  with  dull  red  uni  jtrrn.  ronrrrtioowv  mariitone,  tiie  whole  covered 
by  drift  fb.!.  containing  gnuMr  Caul  other  Mocha.— /.  t'ppcr  and  thui-bnlded  luiu-uuoe,  without  chlorite, 
and  containinR  Ifrtkarrrntitet  rafiMlu,  O.  Aupirs,  IU+»mt  rraaatcwaJu.  and  tapmstuM.—r.  Chin, 

ntic  limestone.  in  beds  fr*n  m inrbr*  in  oar  fart  thsck,  of  tight  grey  colour,  la  pact  earthy,  in  part  compact, 
and  •prthlcd  throughout  with  numerous  grains  of  darn  green  chlorite,  wane  of  which  arc  crystalline.  Among 
the  fowil*  are  Ocf Air  raltigr* mna,  O.  sMuam,  G.  j earn*  : Pand , ),  and  al*undaarr  of  Trilobate*,  rjyaww 

and  JHkrmN  craamnd-i . A few  Sphieronitc*  are  also  preaent,  and  tin  the  surfer*  of  the  beda  are  aeane 
marking*  vt  (lu-utiia  ?— 4.  Bituminous  whist.  with  ronerrtiona  of  calcareous  apar. — r.  Pemigincua  grit  with  t'lg- 
guli.tr*. — a and  6-  Yrlhsw  aanda  and  aandMone,  and  whitish  Ineobemil  aandatone.  The  cliff  la  bImmk  Hat*  feet 
high. 

Other  beds  of  highly  argillaceous  limestone,  superior  to  those  represented  in  the 
above  woodcut,  and  forming  the  central  mass  of  the  deposit,  occupy  the  cliffs 
between  Isvosk  and  Petropavlosk,  and  are  largely  excavated  for  the  manufacture 
of  hydraulic  cement.  In  these  quarries  we  found  several  fossils  similar  to  those 
of  the  lower  limestone  at  Isvosk,  viz.  Asaphus  expansus,  IlUcnus  crassicauda , Orlho- 
ceratites  vaginatus  and  0.  duplex ; aud  in  addition  to  them,  Orth,  bacillus,  Kuom- 
phalus  qualteriatus  (Scbloth.),  Siphanotreta  verrucosa  ( Lingula , Pand.),  Leptrma  im- 
brex (Pand.),  &e.  Fucoid-like  bodies  also  occur  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  strata1. 

At  Petropavlosk,  where  the  cliff  rises  to  a greater  altitude  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  river-banks,  still  higher  strata  appear,  and  these,  sloping  away  at  an 
almost  imperceptible  angle  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Bor,  pass  under  certain 
red  and  green  strata  which  are  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Devonian  system.  Like  the 
highest  strata,  which  arc  exposed  in  the  hills  of  Dudcrhof  near  Pctersburgh,  these 
upper  limestone  beds  on  the  Volkof  contain  Spha;ronites  in  vast  abundance, 
particularly  the  S.  aurantium,  together  with  the  Chevtetes  Petropolitanus,  and  a few 
small  Orthidtr. 

On  the  Siass  we  observed  a succession  of  the  lower  formations  precisely  similar 
to  that  which  is  exposed  on  the  Volkof  and  at  Rebrova,  where  quarries  of  the 
chloritic  limestone  afforded,  among  other  characteristic  fossils,  a gigantic  specimen 
of  the  Asaphus  expansus.  In  recently  ascending  the  banks  of  this  river  above  the 
point  of  our  united  explorations  in  1840,  we  also  obtained  unequivocal  proofs  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  strata  being  at  once  overlaid  by  true  Devonian  beds  between 
the  villages  of  Siaski,  Rodok  and  Buyanetz*.  The  lower  strata  there  consist  of 
calcareous  flags  alternating  with  red  and  green  marl,  overlaid  by  a limestone  with 
small  concretions,  and  loaded  with  Orthis  calligramma  (Dalm.),  0.  plana,  O.  infiexu, 
O.  exlensa  (Pand.),  Asaphus  expansus,  Orthoceratites  vaginatus,  Chectetes  Petropoli- 

i Colonel  Hclmcrsea  discovered  traces  of  copper  ore  in  these  limestones  of  the  Volkof. 

* Observation  of  Count  Kcyacrling. 
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tunus,  &c.  This  perfectly  characterized  Lower  Silurian  band  is  at  once  conform- 
ably surmounted  by  other  red  and  green  marls  with  calcareous  flags,  followed  by 
micaceous  brownish-red  sandstone  and  other  marls  and  flags and  in  this  group 
are  the  following  true  Devonian  types,  viz.  Orthis  struitula  (Schloth.),  Tcrebratula 
Livonica  (V.  Buch.),  Spirifer  muralis  (nob.),  Orthoceralites  cochleatum  and  Serpulu 
omphnlotes  ; with  which  species  arc  mingled  fragments  of  ichthyolitcs,  such  as  Den- 
drodus  and  a remarkable  species,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the  next  chapter  as 
having  been  been  first  found  on  the  river  Siass  by  Mr.  Strangways,  Placosteus 
meandrina  (Ag).  (See  note,  p.  47.) 

The  same  flagiike  structure  of  the  upper  calcareous  beds,  which  is  apparent  on 
the  banks  of  the  Volkof  and  the  Siass,  is  also  seen  on  the  VIoia,  a small  tributary 
of  that  river,  and  at  about  twenty-five  versts  north  of  the  junction  before  alluded 
to,  where  these  Silurian  flags  rise  out  by  an  undulation,  from  beneath  a trough  of 
Devonian  strata,  and  occupy  a low  dome  near  the  village  of  Possobea,  as  repre- 
sented in  this  figure. 


N.  a. 


Ijowt t Silorian.  Devonian.  Dame  at  Lower  Silurian  fla-j*.  Detnedan. 

These  uppermost  Silurian  beds  are  yellowish  and  white,  sandy,  calcareous  flag- 
stones, in  parts  having  a delicate  green  tint.  They  contain  several  fossils  which 
clearly  refer  them  to  the  Lower  Silurian  group  ; such  as  Orthis  adscendens , and 
two  other  species  of  this  genus  ; together  with  a Terebratula  and  a Trilobite 
closely  approaching  to  the  Asaplius  eipansus. 

Dip,  Undulations,  and  Dislocations  of  the  Strata. — It  was  in  the  quarries  of  the 
hydraulic  limestone,  north  of  Petropavlosk,  that  we  first  ascertained  the  very  slight 
inclination  of  the  strata  to  be  towards  the  south-south-east.  Large  surfaces  of  the 
rock  being  laid  bare,  we  perceived  that  the  rain-water,  which  had  recently  fallen, 
flowed  slowly  to  the  south-south-east,  and  lodged  against  the  edges  of  the  unquar- 
ried rock  in  that  direction*.  The  clear  continuous  section  of  the  Volkof  obviates, 
however,  the  necessity  of  such  a test,  even  where  the  clinometer  may  fail  to 
register  the  inclination  ; for  though  some  difficulty  may  exist,  when  one  vertical 
face  of  rock  only  is  examined,  the  geologist  who  views  at  a coup -d' ail  the  strata 

1 M.  Pander,  we  may  further  observe,  has  recently  observed  a similar  junction  of  Lower  Silurian 
with  Devonian  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Loya,  a feeder  of  the  Lake  Ladoga,  thirty-six  versts  above 
Schlusselburg. 

1 A similar  experiment  gave  a like  result  in  the  limestone  quarries  on  the  river  Siass, 
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exposed  for  several  miles  on  the  banks  of  Ibis  straight-flowing  stream,  can  recog- 
nise, without  hesitation,  their  order  and  succession,  as  indicated  in  the  little  pre- 
ceding woodcut.  Looking  southwards  from  the  abrupt  cliff  at  Petropavlosk,  he 
sees  the  upper  beds  of  the  grey  Silurian  rocks  declining  gradually  in  the  distance 
till  they  are  overlapped  by  the  red  Devonian  beds. 

Whilst  we  speak  of  a very  slight,  general  inclination  to  the  south-south-east,  we 
must  explain,  that  we  believe  it  to  be  often  accompanied  by  broad  undulations, 
sometimes  leaving  the  strata  in  almost  horizontal  positions,  and  at  other  times 
producing  domes  and  troughs  like  those  on  the  Volkof  and  Vloia,  to  which  we  have 
just  adverted.  It  will  hereafter  appear,  that  such  undulations  occur  also  in  the 
Devonian  rocks  of  Courland,  and  in  other  districts  ; and  we  would  now  show,  that 
in  certain  tracts,  the  movement  of  the  strata  has  proceeded  to  such  an  amount 
as  to  produce  considerable  dislocations. 

Although,  therefore,  we  have  spoken  of  tire  horizontality  of  the  Silurian  rocks,  we 
must,  therefore,  except  from  this  remark  some  of  the  beds  which  are  exposed  in 
the  ravines  of  the  hilly  grounds  watered  by  the  Pulkovka  brook  to  the  south  of 
St.  Petersburgh,  i.e.  between  the  Duderhof  Hills  and  Czarskoe-celo,  The  sections 
of  Mr.  Strangways  established  by  clear  evidences,  that  the  strata  on  the  sides  of 
this  rivulet  arc  fractured  and  thrown  into  rapid  undulations',  which  M.  Pander  has 
since  sought  to  prove  might  be  explained  by  subsidence  and  derangement  of  the 
inferior  clay.  To  us,  however,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  dislocations  on  the  Pulkovka 
cannot  be  referred  to  such  a cause.  The  breaks  and  repetitions  seen  along  the 
sides  of  the  little  valley,  from  above  the  village  to  a verst  or  two  below  it  (as  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  woodcut),  can,  we  contend,  be  alone  explained  by  elevatory 
movements’. 

SECTION  ALONG  THE  PULKOVKA  BROOK.  S«. 


t.  Drill,  and  northern  ermk  block*.  A.  Unfnlite  Mmdstoee. 

«f  liawatona.  A*.  Lagulit*  aanifctoac  In  bard  cooemioos. 

e,  Bituminous  sdiist-  Blue  ct*j . 


• GeoL  Trans.,  old  series,  vol.  v.  pi.  25  and  26. 

* Colonel  Helraersen  has  well  remarked,  that  the  blue  clay  rises  to  a much  higher  level  to  the  south  of 
St.  Petersburgh  than  in  Esthonia,  and  he  accounts  for  this  fact  as  well  as  for  these  dislocations  by  eleva- 
tion.— Ann.  des  Mines  dc  Rustic,  1838,  p.  102.  M.  Pander  was  formerly  disposed  to  attribute  the  con- 
tortions and  dislocations  on  the  Pulkovka  to  subsidences  earned  by  the  conflagration  of  the  bituminous 
and  pyritous  schists  beneath  the  limestone ; but  we  apprehend  that  with  the  present  amount  of  evidence 
he  would  no  longer  adhere  to  that  idea. 
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That  such  rapid  undulations  and  breaks  (though  partial  exceptions  when  such 
a large  surface  as  Russia  is  considered)  are  due  to  disturbances  of  the  strata  by 
elevations  from  beneath,  we  have  further  satisfied  ourselves  by  an  examination  of 
the  banks  of  the  Popovka  rivulet  to  the  south  of  Pavlosk.  This  stream,  which  falls 
into  the  Slavenka,  occupies  a longitudinal  chasm,  which  as  nearly  as  possible  coin- 
cides with  the  general  direction  of  the  strata  in  the  environs  of  St.  Petcrsburgh,  or 
from  west-south-west  to  cast-north-east.  Near  the  plateau  from  which  the  water 
descends,  the  pleta  limestone  lies  in  great  horizontal  masses,  and  is  thus  observed 
to  fold  over  in  gentle  undulations,  which  so  increase  in  measure  as  they  approach 
the  village  of  Popovka  as  to  form  a complete  arch,  as  represented  in  the  following 
woodcut.  By  this  curvature  the  Ungulite  sandstone  (6),  with  the  bituminous  schist 
(e)  over  it,  is  thrown  up  in  an  arch,  over  which  the  pleta  limestone  (d ) folds  rapidly 
over  to  the  east,  and  is  seen  in  highly  inclined  beds  at  the  little  bridge.  After 
several  minor  flexures  a decided  transverse  fault  is  exposed  in  a low  hill,  and 
winding  along  another  denudation,  the  cliff  on  the  right  bank  is  a marked  and 
decided  elevation,  called  the  Pastor  Hill,  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  above  the 
water.  Here  the  great  mass  of  the  “ pleta  ” limestone,  rising  gradually  to  the 
west,  is  again  regularly  succeeded,  first  by  the  bituminous  schist  (e)  and  Ungulite 
sand  (i),  and  finally,  near  the  village  of  Posclevo  or  Peselova,  by  the  lower  shale  (a), 
which  there  is  of  a greenish  tint. 

6. 


F.N.E-  Pwqt  Kill.  Pttpotka.  W.I.W. 


No  geologist  can  view  these  sections  without  admitting,  that  they  exhibit  clear 
evidences  of  dislocation.  When,  indeed,  it  is  seen  that  the  brooks  of  Pulcovka  and 
Popovka  both  run  in  rents  nearly  parallel  to  the  general  strike  of  the  formation,  and 
that,  though  separated  from  each  other  by  a space  of  twelve  or  fifteen  versts,  they  so 
exhibit  the  same  violent  transverse  flexures  and  even  fractures,  that  those  of  Pul- 
covka, when  prolonged,  coincide  with  those  of  Popovka,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  they  have  resulted  from  the  same  operation.  In  truth,  the  axis  of 
these  arches  and  the  direction  of  the  faults  are  from  north-north-west  to  south-south- 
east, or  directly  at  right  angles  to  the  general  bearing  of  the  formations,  and  we 
therefore  feel  confident,  that  such  dislocations  athwart  the  prevailing  line  of  eleva- 
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tion  of  tlic  mass,  must  be  viewed  as  parts  of  the  same  phenomenon  to  which  we 
have  alluded  as  occurring  all  along  the  Finnish  and  Lappish  frontier,  and  of  which 
the  isle  of  Hochland  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  is  the  prominent  sign  upon  the  west. 
In  a word,  we  regard  all  the  transversal  valleys,  by  which  numerous  streams  flow 
from  the  paleozoic  plateau  on  the  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  as  having  been  de- 
termined at  the  time  when  that  plateau  was  raised,  and  subjected  to  a tension  by 
which  it  was  transversely  broken.  The  causes  of  this  elevation  are  to  be  sought 
in  the  same  expansive  forces  through  which  the  plutonic  and  eruptive  rocks  have 
found  an  issue  to  the  north  ; and  which,  though  suppressed  in  the  more  southern 
tracts,  have  manifested  their  influence  in  the  transverse  domes  and  fissures  we  have 
just  described.  We  further  believe  that  these  upheaving  causes  have  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  larger  river  gorges,  and  even  perhaps  in  deter- 
mining the  great  transverse  depression  of  the  Lake  Peipus  (see  Map).  These  phsc- 
nomena  afford,  therefore,  we  repeat,  a confirmation  of  the  views  of  fracture  as 
resulting  from  elevation,  to  which  we  have  previously  referred,  p.  24  et  seq. 

Now  here  we  must  observe,  that  the  strata  thus  affected  in  the  government  of 
St.  Petersburg!!  are  precisely  of  the  same  age  as  those  which  at  Kinnekulle,  the 
Uillingen  Hills,  and  other  places  in  Sweden  have  been  perforated  and  covered 
by  basaltic  trap,  and  w'hich  on  the  Lake  Wettern  we  have  shown  to  have  under- 
gone great  flexures  and  breaks  (p.  17).  Hut  whilst  we  speculate  on  some  of  the 
ancient  movements  which  affected  this  region  and  parts  of  Sweden  having  taken 
place  after  the  completion  of  the  Lower  Silurian  group  and  before  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  Upper, — movements  by  which  it  was  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
waters  wherein  the  Upper  Silurian  strata  were  accumulated,  and  which  seem  to 
have  increased  in  intensity  from  south-west  to  north-east,  we  must  admit  that  the 
breaks  and  contortions  which  have  just  been  described  may  have  occurred  at  a 
much  more  recent  period,  or  after  the  consolidation  of  the  carboniferous  rocks. 
This  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  facts,  that  along  the  northern  frontier  (p.  23#)  the 
Devonian  strata  are  equally  metamorphosed  as  the  Silurian  ; and  that  the  carboni- 
ferous limestone  of  the  Valdai  Hills  has  also  been  affected  by  similar  transverse 
breaks,  as  will  appear  in  the  5th  Chapter.  In  short,  as  far  as  we  had  the  means  of 
determining  it,  the  amount  of  disrupture  is  frequently  coincident  with  the  height 
to  which  the  strata  have  been  elevated,  and  the  greatest  elevation  certainly  took 
place  after  the  completion  of  the  carboniferous  limestone. 

Junction  of  Lou-rr  Silurian  with  Devonian  Strata  South  of  St.  Petersburgh. — The 
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clear  and  unambiguous  sections  of  the  Volkof  and  the  Siass  have  already  demon- 
strated, that  Lower  Silurian  limestone,  similar  to  that  of  the  hills  of  Czarskoe-celo, 
is  at  once  surmounted  by  a red  formation  with  ichthyolites  of  the  Devonian  age. 
This  occurs  at  a very  few  miles  only  to  the  south  of  the  section  on  the  Popofka, 
and  only  thirty-five  versts  to  the  south  of  St.  Petersburgh.  In  his  work  on  the  en- 
virons of  St.  Petersburgh,  Strangways,  who  must  have  closely  surveyed  this  district, 
has  indicated  in  his  map  the  occurrence  of  a “ red  earth  of  doubtful  character"  on 
the  sides  of  the  Ishora  river,  at  the  hamlet  of  Ontoleva. 

The  spot  thus  indicated  appears,  however,  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  geolo- 
gists during  many  intervening  years ; for  since  the  notice  of  it  by  Strangways,  no 
one  seems  to  have  explored  this  locality  until  M.  Eichwald  recently  visited  and 
described  its  rocks.  At  that  period  (1843,  subsequent  to  our  two  first  visits  to 
Russia),  and  after  the  existence  of  the  true  Old  Red  or  Devonian  along  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  Silurian  rocks  had  been  established  and  even  laid  down  by  Colonel 
Helmersen  in  a small  general  map,  there  could  be  little  difficulty  in  asserting,  that 
this  red  earth  of  Strangways  formed  really  part  of  the  Devonian  system.  But 
M.  Eichwald  had  then  found  no  fossils  in  it.  Such,  however,  were  soon  afterwards 
discovered  by  one  of  our  own  party  (Count  Keyserling),  accompanied  by  M.  Worth, 
the  account  of  which  result  has  already  been  published  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
Mineralogical  Society  of  St.  Petersburgh.  This  sketch  further  contains  an  account 
of  the  extension  of  these  beds  high  up  the  Ishora,  thus  connecting  them  with  the 
great  mass  of  the  Devonian  system  which  we  had  formerly  recognised  and  shall 
hereafter  describe.  As  this  discovery  was  made  long  after  our  chapter  on  the 
Devonian  strata  and  a large  portion  of  this  volume  were  printed,  and  as  another 
member  of  our  party  has  since  visited  the  principal  localities  (August  1844),  we 
deem  it  essential  to  give  a short  account  uf  the  order  of  the  strata  with  a brief 
allusion  to  their  contents,  particularly  as  the  latter  have  thrown  new  light  upon  the 
fauna  of  the  Devonian  system. 

Inclining  very  slightly  to  the  south  or  south-south-east,  the  pleta  limestone  of 
the  plateau  of  Czarskoe-celo,  here  of  greenish  and  reddish  colours  and  loaded  with 
Orthoceratites,  and  passing  by  Grafskaya  Slavenka,  is  overlaid  by  other  beds  of 
somewhat  similar  structure,  as  exposed  near  the  hamlet  of  Ontoleva.  These  upper 
strata  are  so  perfectly  conformable  to  the  lower,  that  if  unquestionable  Devonian 
remains  had  not  been  found  in  them,  they  might  have  passed  for  some  ambiguous 
and  hitherto  undescribed  member  of  the  Upper  Silurian  group.  At  Ontoleva, 
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however,  where  they  contain  concretions  of  calcareous  spar,  these  sandy  and  marl- 
stone  beds  have  afforded  fishes’  scales  disseminated  in  a cream  coloured  marlstonc ; 
and  on  following  them  up  the  stream  to  Marina  and  Poritz,  the  few  feet  of  marl- 
stonc visible  at  Ontoleva  expand  into  cliffs  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  in  which 
bands  of  purple  and  grey  colours  arc  found  to  be  absolutely  loaded  with  fragments 
of  ichthyolites.  Thanks  to  the  repeated  visits  and  liberal  expenditure  of  M.  Worth, 
who  encouraged  the  peasants  to  break  up  this  rock,  a rich  collection  of  these  fossils, 
some  of  them  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation,  has  been  obtained,  a selection 
of  which  was  transmitted  toM.  Agassiz1. 

In  referring  our  readers  to  the  descriptions  of  them  by  that  great  authority, 
whether  in  our  second  volume  or  in  his  own  admirable  work*,  we  may  here  briefly 
state,  that  with  a number  of  species,  identical  with  forms  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
of  the  north  of  Scotland,  several  new  and  remarkable  genera  are  also  found  here. 
Of  the  former  we  may  cite  Diplopterus  macroccphulus  (Ag.),  Glyptolepis  leplopterus 
(Ag.),  Holoptychius  Flemingii  (Ag.),  Aclinolcpis  tubcrculatus  (Ag.)  (a  new  genus  and 
species  common  to  Scotland  and  Russia),  Dendrodus  slrigatus  (Owen),  D sigmoides 
(Owen),  Lamnodus  biporcatus  (Ag.)  (Dendrodus  of  Owen),  L.  Panderi  or  hastatus 
(Ag.)  (Dendrodus  of  Owen),  and  Glyptosteus  (Ilothriolepis,  Eichw.)  favosus  (Ag.). 
Other  forms  as  yet  unknown  in  the  British  Isles  (though  belonging  to  typical  De- 
vonian genera  of  that  country)  are  species  of  the  genera  Onchus  and  Byssacanthus, 
Ag.,  which  with  the  Psammosteus  arenatus  (Ag.)  and  some  of  the  above-mentioned 
species  range  from  Riga  to  Andoma,  near  Yitegra,  in  the  deposits  we  shall  describe 
in  the  next  chapter  as  Devonian.  Among  the  rarer  forms  are  two  species  of  Cte- 
nodus,  a genus  never  found  hitherto  in  any  other  system  but  the  Carboniferous, 
and  these  have  been  named  by  M.  Agassiz,  Ctenodus  Keyserlingii  and  C.  Worthii. 
Other  species  pertain  to  the  new  genera  which  that  author  terms  Homacanthus, 
Haplacanthus,  Nar  codes,  Nan  las,  Cladodus,  &c. 

These  ichthyolites,  like  those  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter,  are  not  only  of 
deep  interest  from  proving  the  absolute  identity  of  the  Russian  deposit  with  the  Old 

1 The  shells  and  other  fossils  of  the  Devonian  system  ore  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter,  and  the 
present  introduction  of  this  passage  explanatory  of  the  Devonian  rocks  of  the  Slavcnka  has  solely  been 
introduced  because  their  discovery  was  made  long  after  the  third  chapter  was  printed.  Higher  up  the 
Slavenka  and  Ishora,  the  calcareous  and  marlstone  beds  mentioned  in  the  text  graduate  into  complete 
sands.  Mr.  Murchison,  accompanied  by  Count  Keyserling.  M.  Worth  and  M.  Volborth,  examined  the 
chief  localities  of  these  Devonian  beds  at  Ontoleva,  Poritz  and  Marina,  in  August  1844. 

* Monographic  dcs  Poissons  du  Systeme  Ddvonien  ou  Old  Red,  liv.  iii. 
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Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland,  but  also  from  showing  the  existence  of  many  placoid 
fishes  of  the  highest  organization  in  strata  of  such  remote  age.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
more  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  last-mentioned  feature,  since  the  Upper  Silurian 
rocks  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Russian  Isles,  though  teeming  with  other  marine 
remains,  have  not  afforded  a trace  of  fishes,  and  that  the  ichthyolitcs  here  men- 
tioned lie  in  the  very  lowest  beds  of  the  Devonian  rocks  of  the  northern  continent1 
(see  Observation  and  Postscript  at  the  end  of  this  chapter). 

Lower  Silurian  Rocks  of  Esthonia. — The  chief  masses  of  “ pleta”  limestone 
which  occur  along  the  Baltic  coast,  where  they  equally  repose  upon  the  Ungulite 
grit  and  sandstone,  and  usually  with  the  separation  of  bituminous  schist,  as  in  the 
country  already  described,  offer  few  mineral  distinctions  from  masses  of  the  same 
age  in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg!).  Near  Jeive,  a post-station  to  the  west 
of  Narva,  and  between  that  place  and  Waiwara,  the  limestone  occupying  the  sum- 
mit of  cliffs  about  1 50  feet  in  height,  has  a thickness  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet, 
and  being  in  many  parts  completely  denuded,  exposes  a floor  of  thick,  calcareous 
flagstone,  absolutely  loaded  with  Orthoceratites,  among  which  the  0.  vaginatus  and 
0.  duplex  are  by  far  the  most  abundant,  one  other  species,  which  is  rare,  being  the 
0.  bacillus  (Eichw.). 

Like  the  Silurian  rocks  of  England,  these  calcareous  masses  are  affected  by  sym- 
metrical, vertical  or  highly  inclined  joints,  which,  cutting  through  the  horizontal 
strata,  divide  them  into  rude  prisms.  The  chief  directions  of  these  joints  trend 
obliquely  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  one  set  to  the  north-east  and  the  other  to  the 
north-west,  the  line  perpendicular  to  the  re-entering  angle  being  from  north  and 
by  west,  to  south  and  by  east,  or,  in  other  words,  at  right  angles  to  the  general 
strike  of  the  formations.  The  result  of  this  crystalline  and  prismatic  division  of 
the  heavy  calcareous  roof  of  a cliff,  the  lower  parts  of  which  are  composed  of  inco- 
herent materials,  is  the  rapid  wearing  away  of  its  seaward  face ; which  presents 
a succession  of  salient  and  re-entering  angles,  like  those  seen  in  quarries  among 
jointed  rocks.  The  spectator  who  places  himself  in  the  innermost  extremity  of 
one  of  these  angles  has  on  either  6ide  of  him  a beautiful  vertical  section  of  strata- 

1 The  presence  of  very  peculiar  and  small  ichthrolitea  (one  of  which  la  the  Old  Red  or  Devonian  genus 
Onchus)  in  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  England  was  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Murchison  (Sil.  Syrt. , 
pp.  198,  605).  As  yet  no  fossil  fishes  have  been  observed  in  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  of  the  continent 
of  Europe  or  in  America,  and  is  so  country  hat  a trace  of  them  hen  heard  of  in  the  Lower  Silurian. 
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showing  the  whole  succession,  from  the  shale  beneath  to  the  limestone  on  which 
he  stands. 


To  the  east  of  this  spot,  where  the  calcareous  plateau  recedes  towards  the  inte- 
rior, the  river  Narva  is  precipitated  to  the  south  of  the  fine  old  castle  of  that 
name,  over  this  same  limestone,  and  the  jointed  structure  of  the  rock  has  there 
been  a most  powerful  auxiliary  in  causing  the  retrocession  of  that  broad  and  pic- 
turesque cascade9. 

In  its  range  westward  to  Reval  and  Baltisch  Port,  the  same  rock  changes  but 
slightly  in  its  lithological  or  zoological  characters ; and  even  at  the  latter  place  the 
limestone  is  superposed  to  a grit  with  Ungulitcs. 

To  what  extent  it  may  be  practicable  to  trace  a direct  passage  from  the  pleta 
limestone  upwards  into  superior  strata  by  the  examination  of  the  country  west  of 
Baltisch  Port  and  opposite  to  the  isles  of  Oesel  and  Dago  (which  are,  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  essentially  composed  of  Upper  Silurian  rocks),  we  had  no  means 
of  determining.  By  observing,  however,  the  succession  between  the  cliffs  just 
described  and  the  higher  plateau  of  the  country  extending  to  the  Lake  Peipus  and 
Dbrpat,  we  convinced  ourselves,  that  the  whole  lower  group  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  speaking,  is  there  overlaid  by  a limestone  characterized  by  other 

1 From  the  descriptions  of  Colonel  Helmeraen,  it  appear*  that  band*  of  inflammable  bituminous  schist 
arc  interpolated  with  bed*  of  fossiliferous  limestone  on  the  estate  of  Tolki,  on  the  river  Jetnmbach,  110 
verst*  cast  of  Reval.  The  Asaphus  expantvs  with  shells  and  corals,  &c.  are  found  even  in  the  schist  itself. 
— Ann.  des  Mines  de  Rustle,  an.  1838,  p.  126.  The  carbonaceous  character  of  these  bed*  is  probably 
derived  from  fucoids,  as  in  the  Swedish  examples,  where  the  bituminous  schists  are  frequently  employed 
as  fuel  for  roasting  the  alum-elate. 

* That  the  falls  of  the  Narva  arc  receding  has  already  been  well  expressed  by  Colonel  Helmeraen,  who 
states  that  it  is  only  a fine  development  of  what  he  illustrates  in  detail  at  the  cascade  of  the  river  Kali  in 
Esthonia.  Alluding  to  the  Falls  of  the  Narva,  and  comparing  them  to  those  of  Niagara,  he  says  of  the 
Russian  stream,  “ Son  Ontario  e«t  le  Oolfe  de  Finland,  ct  son  Erie  le  lac  Peipus."  Ann.  de  Jour,  drs 
Mines  de  Russie,  an.  1 838,  p.  1 1 7. 
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fossils,  as  at  Kleinc  Pungarn  and  Paggar1.  In  the  limestone  at  these  places  we 
could  no  longer  detect  the  characteristic  Orthoceratites  and  Trilobitcs  before  spoken 
of ; but  with  some  species  of  the  lower  rocks,  such  as  Spirifer  lynx  (Eichw.)  and 
Tercbratula  deformata  (Eichw.),  we  also  found  the  Lepttma  depressa  (Sow.)  and 
L.  delloidea  (Conrad).  These  beds  indicate  a passage  into,  and  form,  indeed,  part 
of  a calcareous  band,  which  ranges  by  Mustel  north  of  Wisscnstein  in  Esthonia, 
and  reappears  in  the  government  of  Kovno*.  This  band,  like  that  which  is  in  the 
same  geological  position  in  Norway,  where  it  is  immediately  superposed  to  the  chief 
mass  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  is  here,  as  in  that  country,  characterized  by 
containing  Pentameri,  the  Esthonian  species  being  the  P.  borealis  (Eichw1.) — a 
shell  which  approaching  very  near  to  it,  is,  we  consider,  the  equivalent  of  thcP.  ob- 
lonyus  of  Scandinavia  and  the  British  Isles4. 

In  one  tract  north-west  of  Wissenstein,  it  would  appear  (from  a friendly  com- 
munication of  M.  Pander)  that  the  Pentamerus  limestone  is  underlaid  by  a course 
of  sandstone.  In  the  tract  of  the  government  of  Kovno,  where  we  observed  these 
beds,  the  upper  calcareous  strata  alone  appear  through  the  great  mass  of  overlyiug 
detritus.  Judging  from  the  red  colour  of  the  matrix  of  this  detritus,  and  from 
certain  cuttings  on  the  sides  of  the  new  road  between  Tauroggen  on  the  Russian 
frontier  and  the  third  post  station,  we  were  induced  to  suspect  that  the  subsoil 
must  belong  to  the  Old  Red  or  Devonian  rocks.  This  view  was  confirmed  by  the 
relations  of  those  deposits  to  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  in  the  government  of 
St.  Petersburgh. 

The  emergence  of  grey  Silurian  rocks  from  beneath  a surrounding  region  of  red 
deposits  (due  probably  to  a flexure  like  that  upon  the  Volkof,  p.  30*)  is  even  seen 
by  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bublia  and  Shavli. 
The  limestone  which  gives  rise  to  this  superficial  aspect  is,  however,  worked  at 
Neici  and  Grils  to  the  west  of  Shavli  (see  Map)  in  the  extensive  domains  of  the 

1 The  residence  of  Count  O.  V.  Stackelberg. 

* This  government  has  recently  been  separated  from  that  of  Viloa. 

1 We  had  absolutely  named  and  spoken  of  this  shell  in  print  (Proc.  Geol.  Soc.)  as  Pentamerus  Letiicu* 
three  years  ago,  but  whilst  our  publication  was  in  progress  Professor  Richwald  described  it  as  P.  borealis. 

4 Wc  owe  our  knowledge  of  this  extension  of  the  Silurian  band  in  question  to  M.  Pander,  who,  when 
we  visited  him  at  Riga  (1841),  identified  the  foesils  we  had  found  at  Shavli  with  forms  known  to  him  in 
Esthonia.  Wc  also  learned  from  this  author,  that  at  about  forty  to  fifty  versts  north  of  the  locality  near 
Shavli,  where  we  observed  it,  this  Pentamerus  limestone  is  exposed  from  west  to  east  throughout  a space 
of  twenty  versts  in  perfectly  horizontal  strata. 
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Zuboff  family,  and  doubtless  forms  part  of  the  calcareous  zone  observed  by  M. 
Dubois  de  Montp£reux  at  Pocroi1.  This  limestone  is  thin-bedded,  of  grey  colour, 
in  parts  compact,  in  parts  earthy,  here  and  there  graduating  into  a spotted  red  and 
green  rock,  with  soft  shale  partings.  The  exceptional  beds  are  yellowish,  having 
slightly  a magnesian  aspect,  and  the  surfaces  are  frequently  marked  with  fucoid- 
like  bodies.  We  detected  about  fifteen  species  of  fossils  in  our  hurried  view  of  this 
deposit  (including  those  from  Mcshkovitza,  north  of  Shavli),  and  among  these  are 
Penlamerus  borealis  (Eichw.),  Terebratula  Duboisi  (nob.),  Furosites  Gothlantlieus, 
Catenipora  eschnroides,  Monticularia  Stembergii  (Lons.),  Stromatopora  concenlrica, 
Cyalhophyllum  ceralites  (Goldf.),  and  fragments  of  Euomphali  and  indeterminable 
Encrini. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  (though  the  western  end  of  the  tract  has  not  been 
examined  by  us)  that  in  no  part  of  the  mainland  of  the  Baltic  provinces  is  there 
any  Silurian  stratum  of  younger  age  than  the  equivalent  of  that  peculiar  lime- 
stone with  I’entameri  which  has  been  hitherto  classed  as  the  uppermost  bed  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  rocks.  In  Russia,  however,  os  in  Scandinavia,  the  fossils  of  this 
calcareous  zone  are,  as  indeed  we  should  expect  they  must  be,  of  an  intermediary 
character,  and  already  contain  some  true  Upper  Silurian  forms.  Such,  indeed, 
ought  to  be  the  case  ; for  this  limestone  is  nothing  more  than  the  bed  of  passage 
between  the  two  groups  (see  tabular  view  to  the  right  of  the  Map). 

Upper  Silurian  Deposits. — If  nowhere  apparent  on  the  mainland,  true  Upper 
Silurian  strata  are  clearly  developed  in  the  Isles  of  Oesel  and  Dago*.  Even  the 
corals’  collected  from  thence  by  M.  Eichwald  and  submitted  by  him  to  our  inspec- 
tion left  no  doubt  in  our  minds  on  this  subject  when  we  first  saw  them.  M.  Pan- 
der has,  indeed,  completely  confirmed  the  view  by  communicating  to  us  the  results 
of  his  examination  of  the  Isle  of  Oesel.  In  the  limestone  which  forms  the  funda- 
mental rock,  he  cites  the  undermentioned  fossils  : — 

Catmijtora  etcharnidet,  C.  labyrinthira,  Fnnmtca  Golhlandira,  btualiira,  F.  potymorpha , Syriagopora  raticvlata. 
A ulopora  terpew,  A.  conglomtrata,  Mitlepora  rrpm*,  Poritn  pyriformii,  CyathophyUtcm  turbinatum,  6tc,,  Orlkocrratitrn 

1 See  Karsten  Archiv.  1830,  and  Leonhard  J&hrbuch  1832.  ‘Hie  latter  contains  a description  of  the 
fossils  by  M.  v.  Buch  (p.  109). 

* From  what  M.  Eichwald  says  of  the  presence  of  the  Illtcntu  crasticauda,  Spiri/er  lynx  and  Orthit 
trigonula  in  the  Isle  of  Dago,  it  would  seem  that  portions  of  both  the  lower  and  upper  groups  may  there 
co-exist.  (Urwelt  des  RuBslands,  H.  2.) 

3 These  corals  have  been  compared  and  identified  with  typical  Silurian  forms  by  our  valued  friand 
Mr.  Lonsdale,  who  has  so  well  described  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  corals  of  England.  (Sec  Sil.  Syst. 
p.  675,  plates  16  rt  srq.,  and  Trans.  Gcol.  Soc.,  plate  58,  and  descriptions  and  figures  in  the  Appendix  (A.) 
to  this  volume.)  The  best  species  of  corals  we  possess  are  those  supplied  by  M.  Eichwald. 
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Uneafiu,  Teutaculites  annulalus,  Catymcne  Blumeubacfiii  var.  pukhtUu,  Terebratula  d indent  a (Dalm.  and  Sil.  Sy»t.)» 
T.  tumida,  T.  catwlis  (Sil.  Syat.),  Atrypa  drprrsta  (Sil.  Syst.),  A.  re  tint  l urn  or  A,  affinis  (Sil.  Syat.),  A.  didymu, 
OrihiM  orbicularis  {Sil.  Syat.),  Dclthyris  sulcata  (Hia.),  Avicula  reticulata  (Hia.  and  Sil.  Syat.),  Afyo  ratuudata  i 
(Sil.  Syst.).  Cardium  striatum  (Sil.  Syat.),  Cyaihocrinitet  pinnatus. 

This  list,  prepared  by  so  good  a paleontologist  as  M.  Pander,  at  once  establishes 
the  true  age  of  the  chief  limestone  to  be  Upper  Silurian,  and  shows  that  it  is,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  equivalent  of  the  Wenlock  limestone.  But  the  evidence  is 
rendered  more  decisive  when  he  tells  us,  that  the  deposit  containing  these  fossils 
is  there  surmounted  by  another  calcareous  band  in  which  occur  the  very  group  of 
organic  remains  that  characterize  the  Upper  Ludlow  rock  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
certain  tilestones  which,  though  first  classed  as  the  base  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
are,  as  we  have  said,  now  considered  to  constitute  the  highest  stratum  in  the  Silu- 
rian system1.  In  these  beds  the  Terebmtula  reticularis  (vel  prisca),  T.  lacunosa 
(His.),  and  T.  didyma  (Sil.  Syst.),  are  associated  with  a Spirifer  (we  believe  the 
species  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  the  uppermost  Silurian  band  of  Norway  and 
Sweden),  and  with  these  are  the  two  very  characteristic  British  species  of  the  tile- 
stone,  Turbo  Williamsi  and  Turritella  obsoleta. 

These  evidences  are,  therefore,  quite  decisive  in  proving,  that  the  chief  deposits 
of  the  isles  of  Oesel  and  Dago  are  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  the  Isle  of  Goth- 
land ; and  that,  distinct  from  the  pahrozoic  rocks  of  the  mainlands  of  Sweden  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  Russia  on  the  other,  they  truly  represent  the  Upper  Silurian 
group  of  the  British  Isles. 

As  geologists  we  must  further  express  our  belief,  that  the  phenomena  of  suc- 
cession in  these  regions  are  thoroughly  well  explained  by  the  signs  of  eruption  and 
elevation  which  we  have  already  described.  The  protrusion  to  the  surface  of 
igneous  rocks  in  the  fissure  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  all  along  the  north-eastern 
frontier  of  the  palaeozoic  deposits  of  Russia,  as  well  as  the  continent  of  Sweden,  is 
amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  minds  respecting  the  cause  whereby  the  most  ancient 
sea-bottoms  in  which  animals  lived,  were  raised  into  lands  on  either  side  of  the 
Baltic,  and  put  beyond  the  influence  of  those  marine  conditions  under  which  the 
Isles  of  Gothland,  Dago  and  Oesel  were  subsequently  formed  in  an  ancient  geolo- 
gical trough. 

The  ascending  succession  of  strata  which  we  have  described  in  passing  from 
east  to  west  in  the  Russian  Baltic  provinces  strongly  favours  this  view,  and  leads 

* See  ante,  note  1,  p.  13. 
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us  to  infer,  that  to  the  east  (in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburgh),  where  the  ele- 
vation has  been  more  powerful,  it  has  also  acted  at  a somewhat  earlier  period  ; for 
whilst  in  the  eastern  tracts  watered  by  the  Siass,  the  Volkof  and  Isliora,  the  pleta 
or  lower  limestone  is  at  once  surmounted  by  true  Devonian  strata,  so  as  we  proceed 
to  the  east  the  intermediate  Pentamerus  limestone  is  interpolated  between  the  two 
systems;  and,  finally,  in  the  Baltic  Isles  we  have  the  full  development  of  unequi- 
vocal Upper  Silurian  strata,  all  traces  of  which,  physical  or  zoological,  are  excluded 
in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

Silurian  Organic  Remains. — Recurring  to  the  works  of  Eichwald  and  Pander, 
and  availing  ourselves  of  the  light  recently  thrown  upon  some  of  these  forms  by 
Von  Buch,  it  will  be  our  effort  to  point  out  in  the  second  volume  the  zoological 
resemblances  and  differences  between  the  Silurian  and  other  palaeozoic  fossils  of 
Russia,  and  their  analogues  in  Scandinavia  and  Western  Europe.  In  the  mean- 
time we  may,  however,  offer  some  general  remarks  upon  the  distribution  of  the 
Silurian  fossils. 

When  the  remains  from  St.  Petersburgh,  Esthonia,  and  the  Russian  Baltic  Is'es 
are  laid  before  a geologist  versed  in  palaeozoic  forms,  lie  at  once  pronounces  them 
to  belong  to  the  same  system  in  the  series,  as  that  which  has  been  named  Silurian 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  for  he  finds  them  to  consist,  as  a whole,  of  the  same 
profusion  of  Orthida:,  Leptamse,  Trilobites  and  Orthoccratitcs.  Further,  if  his  eye 
is  sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  distinctions  indicated  by  these  fossils,  he  will  at 
once  see,  that  the  system  thus  generally  portrayed,  is  divisible  into  the  two  stages 
adverted  to,  and  which  are  the  equivalents  of  those  which  have  been  recognised  in 
Western  Europe  and  America.  Of  the  Lower  Silurian  fossils  of  Russia  a few  only 
are,  it  is  true,  absolutely  identical  with  forms  of  the  same  age  in  the  British  Isles ; 
but  the  mass  of  them  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  main  land  of  Scandi- 
navia ; which  region,  being  intermediate  between  England  and  Russia,  is  found  to 
contain  a considerable  number  of  forms  common  to  deposits  occupying  the  same 
position  in  both  the  other  countries. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  shall  simply  adduce  some  of  the  leading  evidences 
concerning  these  two  groups;  and  first,  as  to  the  Lower  Silurian. 

The  earliest  formed  palaeozoic  strata  in  Russia,  as  in  Scandinavia,  are  charac- 
terized by  fucoids  only,  and  to  this  extent  there  is  an  agreement ; but  in  examining 
the  ascending  series,  some  differences  in  lithological  characters  are  found  to  cha- 
racterize its  subdivisions  in  the  two  countries,  and  these  variations  in  the  structure 
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of  the  masses  are  accompanied  (as  might  be  expected)  with  corresponding  pecu- 
liarities in  the  distribution  of  their  organic  remains.  Whilst  the  lowest  stratum 
in  Sweden  is,  for  the  most  part,  a sandstone,  and  in  Russia  a shale  (both  void  of 
any  vestiges  of  animal  life),  we  no  sooner  ascend  into  the  overlying  sandstone  of 
the  latter  country,  than  we  find  that  its  fossils  bear  a general  analogy  to  some 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  England  and  America.  The  Ungulite  or  Obolus 
which  occupies  this  sandstone  has,  indeed,  its  parallel  in  the  similarly  constituted 
horny  shell,  Lingula  atlenuata  (Sil.  Syst.),  which  is  in  some  places  copiously  disse- 
minated in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  ; and  in  America,  where  one  of  the  very  lowest 
fossil  rocks  is  a sandstone,  the  analogy,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  is  still  more 
striking.  Although  the  Ortbidse  with  simple  plaits,  common  in  some  of  the  very 
lowest  Lower  Silurian  beds  of  Snowdon  and  North  Wales,  are  not  found  in  this 
Russian  sandstone,  we  have  but  to  ascend  from  it  into  the  next  fossiliferous  mem- 
ber, the  “ pleta  ” limestone,  and  we  detect  such  forms  as  the  Orlhis  calligramma, 
O.  orthambonitea  and  O.  moneta  ; all  belonging  to  the  division  of  that  genus  which 
is  typical  of  rocks  of  this  high  antiquity.  From  the  community  of  their  fossils, 
no  doubt  whatever  can  exist,  that  the  great  lower  limestones  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
with  their  Trilobites  and  Orthoceratites,  are  precisely  of  the  same  age  as  the  pleta 
limestone  of  the  Russians.  But  here  it  is  w'ell  to  observe,  that  although,  upon 
the  whole,  there  is  a close  resemblance  between  the  lower  fossiliferous  limestone 
of  the  two  countries,  there  are  marked  distinctions  of  detail.  Thus  in  Sweden, 
the  bed  beneath  the  great  limestone  in  which  the  earliest  vestiges  of  animal  life 
have  been  seen,  is  a black  bituminous  and  aluminiferous  stratum  with  calcareous 
courses,  in  which  peculiar  Encrinitcs,  Trinuclei  and  Paradoxides  or  Olcnus  are 
associated  with  masses  of  fucoids ; whereas  in  Russia  this  band,  or  one  upon  the 
same  horizon,  being  much  less  developed,  and  on  the  whole  much  less  rich  in  cal- 
careous matter,  and  rarely  affording  traces  of  fucoids,  is  to  a great  extent  barren 
of  organic  life.  As  soon,  however,  as  we  mount  to  the  great  fossiliferous  band, 
in  which  calcareous  matter  has  been  equally  diffused  in  the  two  countries,  the 
synchronous  deposits  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia  are  found  to  be  alike  loaded 
with  the  same  group  of  fossils,  and  to  a great  extent  the  very  same  species. 
Thus,  among  the  Orthoceratites,  the  0.  vaginatus  and  0.  duplex,  which  are  by  far 
the  most  abundant,  though  unknown  in  the  British  Isles,  have  even  there  their 
equivalents  in  the  rarer  species  with  lateral  siphunclea.  In  Scandinavia,  however, 
where  more  typical  British  species  of  various  Lower  Silurian  genera  exist  than  in 
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Russia,  the  Orthoceratitea  duplex  is  as  common  as  in  the  tracts  of  which  we  are  now 
treating ; whilst  the  Russian  Orthoceratitea  vaginatua  is  represented  in  Sweden  by 
the  closely  allied  O.  trochlearia.  The  Lituitea  concolvana,  it  may  be  further  stated, 
is  common  to  these  two  countries. 

The  lower  limestone  of  Russia  abounds  in  Trilobites,  two  of  the  prevailing 
species  being,  as  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  Aaaphua  expanaua  and  IlUrnua  craaai- 
cauda  ; the  former  being  the  most  abundant  in  Russia,  the  latter  in  Scandinavia. 
Referring  to  the  work  of  Pander,  in  which  some  of  the  species  are  published,  we 
may  further  state,  that  the  characteristic  Russian  crustaceans,  including  the  C aly- 
mene  Fiacheri  (Eichw.j,  C.  polytoma  (Dalm.),  Ampyx  naautus  and  Metopiaa  aries 
(Eichw.),  are  Scandinavian  forms,  two  of  which  have  been  described  by  Dalman, 
and  the  last  mentioned  by  Boeck.  Of  these,  the  Asaphue  expamus  being  the  most 
profusely  distributed  in  Russia,  though  as  yet  very  rare  indeed,  if  known  at  all  in 
the  British  Isles  or  France,  we  here  annex  a figure  of  the  usual  form  of  the  species  (4) 
of  the  following  woodcut,  adding  in  a note  its  description  by  Dalman'.  This  species 

.l.npAH,  *W.  Ci  .1.  M^UHM  > 6**- 


Ati pi  let  rtpantai. 

1 The  following  is  Dalman' s description  of  Am phut  exponent : " Capite  ecmilunari.  angulis  poslicis 
rotundatis ; suleo  subbasali  trans verso  profundoque ; linea  faciali  (poeticc)  oblique  extrorsum  decurrente, 
tandem  intu*  flexa;  pygidio  semi-orbictilari.  custis  obsolcti*.  (Sjrn.  EntOMOsiracitet  espaiuvs,  Wahl., 
and  A tophus  comigerus,  Brongn.).”  According  to  Dalman,  this  species  ha*  many  varieties,  and  his  figure, 
pi.  iii.  fig.  3 ( e ),  exhibits  one  with  prominent  eyes,  but  not  approaching  to  the  remarkable  varieties  (1) 
and  (3)  of  our  woodcut.  Uebcr  die  Palaaden  oder  die  to  genannten  Trilobilen  voa  J.  IF.  Dalman,  p.  45. 
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exhibits,  however,  such  remarkable  variations  in  the  eyes,  probably  due  to  the 
greater  or  lesser  age  of  the  individual,  that  we  take  this  opportunity  of  also  figuring 
a second  example  (3),  in  which  the  eyes  project  from  the  head  to  about  four-tenths 
of  an  inch  ; and  thirdly,  a case  of  extreme  projection  of  this  member  in  figure  I, 
which  represents  a very  remarkable  specimen  of  the  Asaphus  comutus ' (Pander). 

We  have  already  said  that  the  Asaphus  Buchii  and  A.  heros  (Dalm.)  (or  tyr  annus, 
Sil.  Syst.),  so  abundant  in  England,  seem  gradually  to  disappear  in  the  eastward 
range  of  the  deposit.  They  are  consequently  very  rare  in  Russia. 

Among  other  Trilobites  of  this  age,  Professor  Eichwald  speaks  of  the  Asaphus 
Vulcani,  a species  found  in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  England,  and  we  ourselves 
recognised  the  Cahjmene  Downing  ice,  which  is  a Dudley  fossil.  The  occurrence  of 
the  latter  is  by  no  means  hostile  to  our  views  of  classification,  for  we  now  know  that 
the  Calymene  Blumenbachii,  which  in  England  is  most  abundant  in  the  Ludlow 
and  Wenloek  formations,  there  descends  in  some  places  into  the  Caradoc  sandstone. 
The  occurrence  of  a few  of  the  same  species  in  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian 
deposits,  is  indeed  just  what  may  be  looked  for  in  a system,  which,  on  the  whole, 
is  characterized  by  a general  community  in  its  organized  beings.  Tlius  there  are 
certain  shells  as  well  as  crustaceans  which  are  common  to  the  conterminous  forma- 
tions of  the  lower  and  upper  groups  in  Russia,  Scandinavia  and  England,  and  of 
these  we  may  cite  the  Leptacna  depressa  and  Terebratula  reticularis ; shells  which 
having  a very  wide  geographical  distribution,  are  found  to  have  also  an  extensive 
vertical  range  ; or,  in  other  words,  to  have  continued  longer  in  existence  than  their 
congeners,  in  accordance  with  a law  to  which  we  formerly  directed  the  attention  of 
geologists*.  But  here  we  must  observe,  that  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Russia  hold  their 
place  well  in  the  general  series  of  palaeozoic  life,  and  bear  a strong  resemblance  to 
their  equivalents  of  Western  Europe3,  in  containing  a large  proportion  of  Orthida; 

la  addition  to  the  work  of  Pander,  in  which  many  structural  details  of  the  Russian  Trilobites  are  given, 
we  have  already  referred  our  readers  to  the  ' Silurischcn  Schichten ' of  M.  Eichwald,  and  to  a recent 
memoir  by  His  Imperial  Highness  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg. 

1 We  owe  these  specimens,  which  ao  clearly  exhibit  the  transitions  in  the  length  of  the  eye  and  the 
variations  between  Asaphus  txpansus  and  A.  comutus,  to  our  friend  Dr.  Worth,  who  detected  them  in 
the  ravines  of  the  Pulkovka  brook.  The  caudal  portion  (2  of  woodcut)  is  identical  in  all  the  varieties ; 
and  after  examining  a great  number  of  individuals  which  exhibit  various  shades  of  transition,  we  confess 
that  we  think  the  A.  comutus  (Pand.)  is  only  a variety  of  A.  exports*.*  (Dalm.), 

• See  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  vi.  p.  335. 

* Among  the  shells  common  to  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia,  we  must  further 
mention  Euomphalus  qualleriatus,  Orlhii  ealligrumma,  0.  testudiuaria,  Lcptecna  scricca,  Spiri/cr  poram • 
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and  Leptamsc,  both  these  genera  being  completely  separated  from  the  Product!, 
which  arc  never  found  in  rocks  of  this  high  antiquity.  Of  these  fossils,  twenty 
species  are  known  in  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  environs  of  St.  Petersburgh,  twelve 
of  which  belong  to  Orthis,  whilst  in  the  overlying  or  Devonian  system,  so  full  of 
other  genera  of  shells,  two  species  of  Orthis  and  three  of  Lcptmna  have  only  been 
discovered  (see  next  chapter,  vol.  it. , and  Table  of  Organic  Remains). 

The  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  Russia,  still  more  than  those  of  Scandinavia,  are 
distinguished  by  those  singular  plate-covered  bodies  of  circular  forms,  with  central 
mouths  and  lateral  oval  apertures  (whereof  the  Sphreronites  aurantium  is  the  pre- 
vailing type),  which,  though  closely  approaching  to  Crinoidea,  well  merit  to  be 
distinguished  therefrom.  The  greater  number  of  these  belong  to  the  genera 
Echinospha;ritc9  and  Echino-cncrinites  of  XVahlcnberg,  but  M.  von  Buch,  who  has 
thrown  so  much  light  on  these  fossils,  has  formed  other  genera,  such  as  the 
Hemicosmites  and  Cryptocrinites,  which  as  yet  have  been  alone  found  in  Russia, 
and  has  even  whilst  we  write  grouped  them  under  the  name  of  Cystidea,  and  has 
added  to  those  which  he  had  previously  described,  the  new  genus  Sycocystites, 
equally  with  the  others  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Russia,  whilst  his 
Caryocystites  occurs  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Gothland  only.  In  the  meantime 
we  may  state,  that  whilst  the  Cystide*  abound  in  great  clusters  throughout  the 
Lower  Silurian  beds  both  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia,  they  have  recently  been 
discovered  in  strata  of  the  same  age  in  England.  They  were  noticed  long  ago  in 
Sweden  by  Linmcus  and  other  authors,  and  were  distinctly  described  in  a very  able 
manner  by  Gvllenball.  The  genus  Echino  encrinites  is  also  found  in  Sweden,  where 
it  was  for  some  time  confounded  with  the  Echinosphaerites1. 

bonites,  Tcrrbratula  nucella  and  Lingula  longiffima,  We  may  add  that  the  very  characteristic  Spirifer 
lynx  of  Russia  Im*  it#  representative  in  the  Atrypa  dortala  of  Sweden.  This  Spiri/cr  lynx,  which  if*  h 
common  variety  of  the  S.  biforatu*  (Schloth.),  lw#  a very  wide  geographical  range,  and  is  one  of  the 
raont  abundant  fossils  in  the  Lower  Silurian  beds  of  North  America  ; viz.  the  blue  limestone  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee . Ohio  and  Indiana. 

1 M.  Hermann  von  Meyer  and  M.  Volborth  have  also  written  on  the  organization  of  the  genus  Echino - 
encrinites,  and  the  lost  of  these  authors  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  had  true  arms  around  the  mouth  ; 
an  opinion  from  which  M.  von  Buch  entirely  dissents.  The  Echino-encrinus  of  Von  Meyer  is  the  Syco- 
cystites of  lfon  Buch.  (See  M.  von  Buch’s  last  memoir.  " Ueber  Cystidccn.”  Trans.  Acad.  Berol.  1W44.) 
The  existence  of  Cystidcse  in  England,  spoken  of  in  the  text,  has  been  made  known  through  the  researches 
of  the  Ordnance  geological  surveyors  under  Sir  Henry  T.  l)e  la  Bcchc.  The  fact  of  the  presence  of  such 
bodies  in  the  unquestionable  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  South  Wales,  was  mentioned  to  us  by  Professor 
Phillips  whilst  these  pages  were  undergoing  their  last  revise.  Fortunately  the  great  authority  on  this 
subject,  M.  Leopold  von  Buch,  being  then  on  a visit  to  London,  the  specimens  were  submitted  to  him:  and 
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Although  not  rich  in  variety  of  coralline  species,  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of 
Russia  arc  occasionally  loaded  with  numerous  individuals  of  two  or  three  species,  of 
which  the  durtetes  Petropolitanus  is  by  far  the  most  abundant ; a coral,  which,  it  is 
important  to  remark,  is  also  prolific  in  the  lower  beds  of  Norway,  and  has  recently 
been  detected  in  similar  strata  in  North  Wales'.  Overlying  the  deposits  in  which 
the  fossils  already  cited  are  accumulated  is  a calcareous  band  with  Pentameri, 
which  we  consider  the  representative  of  that  zone  which  in  the  British  Isles,  Scandi- 
navia and  North  America,  contains  the  Pentamerus  oblongus,  to  which  our  P.  borealis 
makes  a close  approach.  And  just  as  this  band  is  intermediate  between  the  lower 
arid  upper  groups,  so  does  it  contain  fossils  which  range  into  both  (such  as  the 
Leptana  ilepressa),  and  in  it  we  already  find  the  Calenipora  escharoides  and  oue  or 
two  species  of  corals  of  the  true  Upper  Silurian  group. 

The  striking  distinctions  between  the  Upper  Silurian  deposits  of  the  Baltic  Isles 
and  those  lower  formations  which  constitute  the  mainlands  of  Sweden  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  Russia  on  the  other,  have  been  already  so  clearly  defined,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  now  to  say  more,  than  that  through  a multitude  of  corals  and  many 
typical  shells,  the  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  rocks  of  England  arc  there  very  adequately 
represented,  the  latter  even  exhibiting  the  very  highest  beds  of  the  system. 

We  have  therefore  to  repeat,  that  the  Russian  palseozoic  strata  described  in  this 
chapter  are  unquestionably  of  the  same  age  as  those  which  are  termed  Silurian  in 
other  parts  of  the  world ; and  that  here,  as  in  Scandinavia  and  the  British  Isles, 
they  are  divided  into  two  natural  groups,  and  arc  overlaid  by  the  Devonian  or  Old 
Red  system  of  deposits  which  we  are  about  to  describe. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  we  may  further  briefly  state,  that  whilst  our  present 
observations  refer  to  the  Silurian  formations  of  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia 
only,  we  believe,  from  the  descriptions  of  other  authors*,  that  strata  of  the  same 

he  has  authorized  us  to  state,  that  among  these  forms  of  Cystidece,  which  arc,  however,  mere  internal  casts, 
the  Spharonites  aurantium  is  clearly  recognisable,  'llic  remains  seen  by  M.  von  Buch  are  from  the 
quarry  of  Sholes  Hook,  near  Haverfordwest,  a locality  which  we  formerly  described  as  Lower  Silurian. 
(Sec  Silurian  System,  p.  397.)  We  arc  also  informed  by  Captain  James,  R.R.  of  the  Ordnance  Geolo- 
gical Survey  of  Ireland,  that  he  suspects  he  has  found  similar  bodies  in  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  the 
county  of  Waterford.  The  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Scandinavia,  Russia  and  the  British  Isles  are  there- 
fore closely  bound  together  through  these  remarkable  fossils. 

■ By  Professor  Sedgwick. 

* We  not  only  trust  to  the  published  descriptions  of  Bichwaid  and  Pusch,  but  also  to  communications 
we  have  received  from  Major  Blode  and  M.  Dubois  de  Montplreux,  and  to  our  having  seen  unquestionable 
Silurian  species,  such  as  Conularia  Sowerbyi  and  Terrbratvla  plicatella . obtained  from  these  tracts. 
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age  occur  in  Podolia,  near  Kamenetz  on  the  Dniester,  and  on  the  banks  and  tribu- 
taries of  that  river. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  already  expressed  an  opinion,  derived  from  personal 
examination,  that  the  oldest  palaeozoic  limestones  of  Kielce  in  Poland  are  of  Devo- 
nian age'. 

The  Silurian  rocks  which  constitute  the  chief  mass  of  the  sedimentary  deposits 
in  the  axis  of  the  Ural  Mountains  will  be  described  in  the  second  part  of  this 
volume  ; and  we  shall  now  therefore  simply  state,  that  they  are  there  so  powerfully 
metamorphosed,  dislocated  and  iuterininglcd  with  masses  of  igneous  origin,  that 
unless  we  had  been  previously  well  acquainted  with  them  in  countries  where  they 
are  undisturbed,  we  never  could  have  unravelled  their  complicated  relations.  Even 
there,  however,  we  have  been  able  to  decipher,  though  obscurely,  the  same  order 
from  a Lower  to  an  Upper  group,  as  in  the  regions  which  have  been  under  con- 
sideration ; the  latter  (which  is  charged  with  a Pentamerus  very  closely  allied  to 
the  P.  Knightii)  being  clearly  succeeded  on  the  flanks  of  the  chain  by  a copious 
development  of  strata  charged  with  Devonian  fossils. 

1 After  the  first  chapter  was  printed  off,  Mr.  Murchison  received  from  M.  Ferdinand  Oswald,  of  OeU, 
near  Breslau,  a communication  which  show*  that  true  Silurian  rocks  exist  in  Silesia,  as  well  as  the 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  strata,  which  have  been  there  previously  recognised  (sec  p.  3*).  These 
Silurian  strata  occur  at  the  village*  of  Sadewitz  and  Ober,  and  Neu  Schmollen,  south  of  Oels,  where 
they  occupy  an  area  of  about  one  and  a half  German  square  mile,  and  are  loaded  with  many  characteristic 
Silurian  fossils.  Among  these  arc  the  corals  Favosiics  Gothlandica,  Catenipora  etcharoide t,  and  C.  laby- 
rintkica,  with  Orthis  testudinaria,  O.  /rflim'fnefl/ii,  0.  Pec  ten,  several  Orthoccratites,  the  Trilobitca  Calymeme 
Blumenbachii,  C.  macropht halma,  and  forms  common  in  Western  Europe,  with  others,  such  as  the  lllttnus 
crassicavda,  A sap  hut  expantus  and  Spheeronitea,  whi  h are  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of 
Scandinavia  and  Russia.  M.  Oswald's  notice  will  be  communicated  by  Mr.  Murchison  to  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  it  is  here  alone  necessary  to  observe,  that,  quite  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  distinguishing  these  fossil  accumulations  from  the  surrounding  northern  drift,  the  author 
averts,  that  they  clearly  occur  in  stratified  limestones  and  shale  " in  til*."  (See  Map,  PI.  VI.) 


Obt. — This  chapter  was  printed  and  undergoing  a last  revise,  when  we  received  from  Professor  Eichwatd  a copy 
of  his  memoir  *'  On  the  Fishes  of  the  Devonian  System  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pavlosk,”  published  in  a recent 
number  (Band  17)  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Imp.  Soc.  of  Naturalists  of  Moscow,  in  which  he  attributes  the  discovery 
of  these  ichthyolites  to  a young  mineralogist,  M.  Sietnaachko.  We  hare  no  wish  whatever  to  enter  here  into  a 
discussion  respecting  the  collector  who  may  have  been  the  first  to  find  these  fossils ; though  in  stating  that,  as  far 
as  we  know.  Count  Keyscrling  and  M.  Worth  were  the  first  to  announce  to  a scientific  Society  the  presence  of 
ichthyolites  on  the  Slarcnka,  we  merely  adhere  to  the  truth.  Quite  independent,  however,  of  all  disputes  about 
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priority  of  names  and  discovery  of  certain  forms,  a very  grave  geological  question  is  involved  in  the  memoir  of  M. 
Eichwald,  and  we  must,  therefore,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  say  a few  words  on  the  true  determination  of  these  ich- 
thyolitea.  Not  pretending  to  be  judges  of  the  generic  and  specific  value  of  nil  the  fragments  collected  by  M.  Wurth 
and  Count  Keyserling,  we  brought  a large  quantity  of  them  to  England,  and,  aided  by  that  sound  ichthyologist  Sir 
Philip  de  Grey  Egerton,  we  transmitted  a selection  of  them  to  Professor  Agassiz.  The  chief  results  are  here  made 
known  in  the  text,  and  the  details  arc  given  in  the  second  volume.  In  the  meantime,  M.  Eichwald  wrote  the 
memoir  alluded  to,  in  which  he  makes  certain  comparisons  that  will,  doubtless,  astonish  M.  Agassiz  as  much  as 
ourselves,  and  indeed  we  may  say  all  geologists.  He  cites,  for  example,  from  these  beds,  so  truly  Devonian,  the 
Pleuracanthvs  fuberculah is,  a species  never  previously  found  beneath  the  carboniferous  limestone.  To  a second  he 
gives  the  name  of  Saurichthys,  a genus  hitherto  known  in  the  Muschelkulk ; whilst  a third  and  fourth  he  terms 
Hybodus  longicomus  (Ag.)  and  Prist  acanthus  ■ genera  which  Agassiz  has  recognised  in  the  Lias  and  Jurassic  strata 
only;  whilst  even  a Pleuracanthus,  by  which  Agassiz  characterizes  the  tertiary  molasse,  is  said  by  M.  Eichwald  to 
be  here  mixed  up  with  true  Devonian  and  Silurian  genera ! Again,  in  adverting  to  the  existence  of  the  Ctenodus, 
M.  Eichwald  commits  the  mistakes  of  saying,  that  this  well-known  carboniferous  type  had  hitherto  been  found  in 
the  chalk  only,  and  that  the  Onchus  (an  Old  Red  and  also  a carboniferous  genus)  had  been  hitherto  detected  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  only.  In  short,  if  M.  Eichwald  is  right,  and  the  authors  of  this  work  and  M.  Agassiz  are  wrong,  then 
is  the  deposit  on  the  Slavcnka  a geological  oissi&iu,  wherein  creatures  of  all  epochs,  from  protozoic  to  tertiary, 
lived  together  in  the  very  same  bed.  As  such  a phenomenon  would,  if  admitted,  subvert  all  those  inductive  process** 
by  which  geologists  have  been  hitherto  guided,  M.  Eichwald  must  excuse  us  if,  relying  on  the  identifications  of  M. 
Agassiz  and  our  own  views,  we  entirely  deny  its  existence.  We  must  also  state,  that  the  example  of  St.  Casstan 
in  the  Alps,  where,  on  the  authority*  of  Count  Munster,  palaeozoic  and  secondary  forms  are  said  to  be  mixed  toge- 
ther, has  no  real  bearing,  as  M.  Eichwald  infers,  on  this  Russian  question.  In  the  Alpine  case  (which  has  never 
been  geologically  described)  there  exist,  if  wc  are  not  misinformed,  lofty  and  almost  vertical  mountain  escarpments, 
at  and  near  the  summits  of  which  one  group  of  formations  may  very  well  exist,  and  another  at  their  base;  whilst 
the  remains,  to  which  the  name  of  St.  Cassian  has  been  applied,  are  simply  those  which  are  collected  by  the  peasants 
from  the  valley, — fossils  which  have  falleu  from  various  heights  and  arc  necessarily  mixed  together  below.  On 
the  Slavenka,  on  the  contrary,  the  supposed  melange  occurs  in  one  and  the  same  stratum. 

We  need  scarcely  add,  that  beyond  the  lithological  features  described,  there  is  not  on  the  Slavcnka,  any  more 
than  on  the  Votkof  or  Siass,  the  smallest  evidence  of  transition  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  Devonian  fish-beds, 
as  asserted  by  M.  Eichwald  ; still  less  of  any  intermixture  of  the  fossils  of  the  two  groups,  except  where  the  strata 
have  been  broken  up,  and  their  surface  effected  by  the  northern  drift  (see  Chapters  XX.  and  XXI.).  If  such  a 
transition  and  passage  were  admitted,  we  might  in  Russia  cite  many  other  equally  apparent  examples  of  such, — 
as  between  the  carboniferous  limestone  and  Jura  rocks  of  Moscow  (p.  235),  or  the  Permian  rocks  of  the  Vaga 
and  their  overlying  pleistocene  beds!  (p.  331.)  But  such  an  idea  requires  no  serious  refutation,  and  geologists 
must  rest  contented  with  our  distinct  and  unequi vocal  denial  of  M.  Eichwald’*  supposed  facts ; whilst  M.  Agassiz 
assures  them,  that  the  fishes  in  this  Russian  deposit  (which  we  affirm  is  true  Devonian)  are  either  tcell-h lows  typer 
iff  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  only,  or  forms  hitherto  never  found  in  any  other  overlying  or  um/cr  lying  deposit. 


Postscript  on  Devonian  Fossil  Fishes. — The  geological  student  will  soon  perceive,  that  the  ensuing  chapter 
on  the  Devonian  rocks  was  written  and  printed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  ichthyolites  of  that  age  commu- 
nicated to  us  by  Professor  Agassiz,  whilst  preparing  the  opening  chapters  of  this  work,  which,  for  reasons  before 
assigned,  were  the  last  sent  to  press.  Whatever  changes  of  names  that  author  may  have  ultimately  applied  to 
the  Devonian  ichthyolites  (for  which  we  refer  to  our  preceding  observations  and  to  his  descriptions  in  the  second 
volume,  or  in  his  ' Monographic  des  Poissons  du  Syst&me  D^vonien  uu  Yicux  Gres  Rouge'),  our  readers  will  find 
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that  our  arguments  and  reasoning  employed  two  and  three  years  ago,  have  been  prodigiously  strengthened  by  the 
additional  light  thrown  upon  many  new  types  of  true  Devonian  age.  Thus,  besides  the  numerous  sp<xie*  of  fishc* 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  already  spoken  of  (p.G4),  and  the  new  genera  and  species  found  on  the  Slavenka,  we 
learn  from  M.  Agassi*.  that  we  had  really  obtained  from  the  red  sandstone  of  the  Aodoraa  (p.  48),  the  Pitrickthya 
major  (Ag.),  a s|»eeies  previously  named  from  a specimen  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Findborn,  near  Elgin.  This, 
it  i*  important  to  remark,  is  the  first  representative  of  the  family  of  the  Ccphala'pidc*  found  in  Russia.  In  addition 
to  the  form*  of  teeth  of  Dcndrodus  alluded  to  (pp.  52  and  6fi)  as  occurring  near  Riga  (and  which  have  recently  been 
sent  from  Crvmon  in  Livonia  by  our  distinguished  friend  the  Baron  11.  de  Moycndorf).  M.  Agassi*  announces  the 
presence  of  Ihndrodua  him  (Owen),  and  Lamaodm  Paatlrri  or  knutalut  (Ag.)  ( Drndrodtu  haatatm,  Owen),  both  of 
them  published  Scottish  upecien,  whilst  Professor  Owen,  examining  the  structure  of  the  teeth  with  the  microscope, 
has  named  another  Russian  ichthyolitc,  Dradrodm  Mnrchumni,  showing  liow  it  is  distinguished  from  the  Scottish 
specie*  D.  biporcahu  (sec  Appendix  B.  and  Hate  B.).  'Hie  fossil  which  M.  Agassiz  had  named  Glyploalraa  fa- 
roam  (see  p.  40),  b,  it  ap|>eais,  accompanied  by  another  species  of  the  same  genus  that  we  hod  named  G.  re/ie«- 
hlm,  which  is  the  same  as  M.  Kichwald**  Bolkrioitpis  oraata.  These  last* mentioned  ichthyolites  appear  not  only 
on  the  banks  of  the  Priksha  (erroneously  spelt  Priutchka  in  our  next  chapter),  in  the  Valdai  Hills,  and  atTchndova, 
but  also  on  the  Siass  and  Andomn  rivers,  in  the  north-eastern  range  of  the  Devonian  rocks.  One  of  them  occurs 
at  Kipet,  near  Bielef  (p.  58),  in  the  great  central  Devonian  dome  (see  section  beneath  the  Map,  PI.  VI.).  Both 
these  species  of  Glyptostcu*,  or  Bothriolepis,  so  widely  diffused  in  Russia,  arc  common  to  the  north  of  Scotland  ; 
the  first-mentioned  being  found  in  Perthshire  ( Clash  bennie)  and  Elginshire,  the  last  in  Nairn,  Elgin  and  Murray 
shires.  Not  only  is  the  smaller  species  of  Chelonichthys,  C.  minor  (Ag.),  (latrrolryis,  Eichw.1),  found  both  in 
Scotland  and  at  Riga ; but  wc  now  learn  that  the  Scottish  locality  of  Elgin  also  contains  fragments  of  the  Russian 
monster  C.  .Irmuaii ! Lastly,  we  may  state,  that  in  confirming  our  view  of  the  identity  of  the  Devonian  rocks  of 
the  dome-shaped  region  around  Orel,  Vuroneje  and  Bielef  with  those  of  the  Baltic  and  North-eastern  govern- 
ments, M-  Agassiz  assures  us  that  certain  bones  from  all  these  tract*,  and  which  he  has  not  yet  described,  belong 
to  the  same  species. 

The  results  of  the  close  and  careful  comparison  of  M.  Agassiz  arc  truly  remarkable  in  sustaining  our  views  of  the 
great  uniformity  of  the  palwozoir  deposits  over  very  wide  areas  of  Europe,  and  in  showing  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering the  Devonian  or  Old  Red  group  a separate  system.  The  reader  will,  indeed,  see,  that  instead  of  eight  or 
ten  species  of  the  Devonian  fossil  fishes  of  Scotland  and  Russia  being  identical,  as  we  have  printed  it  in  the  next 
chapter,  that  number  is  already  more  than  doubled  ; or,  in  other  word*,  of  the  known  Russian  ichthyolites  pecu- 
l'iar  to  this  age,  two-thirds  are  aptcificaUy  the  same  a*  those  of  the  same  epoch  in  Great  Britain ! 


1 Though  we  have  now  learned  that  M.  Eichwald  used  the  word  Asterolopis  in  reference  to  the  gigantic  ichthy- 
olite  of  Dorpat,  before  M.  Agassiz  had  named  it,  wc  adhere  in  this  volume  to  the  word  Chelonichthys,  simply 
because  we  have  long  used  it  in  print,  as  derived  from  the  great  authority  of  Neufchatel.  If,  according  to  the  un- 
derstood custom  of  accepting  the  first  name  (which  ought,  however,  to  depend  upon  the  object  having  been  figured 
and  described),  the  name  of  A&terolepia  be  finally  adopted,  we  have  in  the  meantime  simply  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve in  this  chapter  and  in  the  Table  attached  to  the  Map,  a coincidence  with  the  text  (Chap.  IV.)  which  wc  printed 
two  years  ago. — .Iprit,  1845.  (For  all  palatontological  details,  see  Appendix  and  vol.  ti.)  The  Russian  Palaeozoic 
corals  arc  described  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  in  the  first  part  (or  A.)  of  the  Appendix  to  this  volume  j and  a new  species  of 
Dendmdus  is  described  by  Professor  Owen  (B.  of  Appendix)  from  a microscopic  examination  of  the  teeth  of  that 
genus. 
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DEVONIAN,  OR  OLD  RED  SYSTEM. 


Great  extension  of  the  System. — Described  in  ascending  order,  from  the  junction  of  its 
lower  strata  with  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Volkof,  to  the  contact  of  its  upper  beds 
with  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  in  the  Valdai  Hills. — Range  to  Vitegra,  Andoma, 
and  Archangel. — Range  and  contents  in  Courland,  Livonia,  Sfc. — Great  South- 
eastern band  extending  to  the  Governments  of  Orel  and  Voroneje,  and  sections  of  it 
on  the  rivers  Oka  and  Don. — Organic  Remains  of  the  System  in  Russia  compared 
with  those  of  IV estem  Europe. 

1 HE  red  rocks  which  lie  to  the  south  of  the  Silurian  strata  of  the  Baltic  con- 
stitute one  of  the  largest  systems  of  Russia and  extend  over  an  area  of  not  less 
than  150,000  square  miles  : — a region  much  more  spacious  than  the  British  Isles. 
Reposing  upon  the  low  plateaus  which  have  just  been  described,  and  rising  into 
hills,  varying  from  five  hundred  to  upwards  of  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
this  zone  is  well  defined  both  at  its  lower  and  upper  limits ; for  it  passes  down  into 
beds  of  Silurian  flagstone  and  is  surmounted  by  true  carboniferous  limestone. 
Thus,  occupying  the  same  geological  horizon  as  the  Old  Red  or  Devonian  system 
of  Great  Britain,  these  rocks  form  the  substratum  of  Courland  and  of  Livonia, 
from  whence  they  range  north-eastwards  into  the  governments  of  Pskof,  Novo- 
gorod,  Olonetz  and  Archangel,  and  south-eastwards  through  Vitebsk,  Smolensk, 
Kaluga  and  Tuja,  to  Orel  and  Voroneje.  We  shall  first  describe  these  deposits 
in  their  north-eastern  and  afterwards  in  their  south-eastern  range. 

Northern  Devonian  Zone. — With  the  exception  of  certain  summits  of  carboni- 
ferous limestone,  the  Valdai  Hills,  and  all  the  hilly  region  around  Lake  Ilmen, 
are  composed  of  Devonian  rocks.  On  the  sides  of  the  high  road  from  St.  Peters- 

1 Sec  Map,  Tabular  View  and  Section  annexed  to  it. 
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burgh  to  Moscow  natural  sections  are  very  scarce,  but  the  lower  members  of  the 
system  are  observable  in  the  water-courses  of  the  little  rivers  Kerist  and  Polist. 
For  some  versts,  indeed,  to  the  nortli  of  the  former,  the  surface  of  the  soil  begins 
to  assume  a reddish  tint,  and  in  the  purple  and  grey  limestones  recently  extracted 
for  the  use  of  the  chausstre,  we  found  remains  both  of  shells  and  fossil  fishes  *.  At 
Tchudova,  112  versts  south  of  St.  Petersburgh,  both  banks  of  the  Kerist,  particu- 
larly below  the  bridge,  exhibit  flag-like,  compact  limestones,  which  are  from  one 
to  three  inches  thick  ; the  upper  or  lower  beds  of  whitish  cream-colour,  and  the 
central  of  a reddish  hue,  have  a more  concretionary  structure.  The  surfaces  of 
these  calcareous  flagstones  convey  the  idea  of  their  having  originated  in  a sedi- 
ment which  had  been  accumulated  in  a tranquil  sea ; for  they  are  crossed  with 
fucoids  and  other  peculiar  bodies,  whilst  Mollusca  and  Gncrinites  are  arranged 
along  the  fine  laminae  of  deposit. 

The  shells  are  unquestionably  of  Devonian  age ; such  as  Serpula  omphalodes 
(Goldf.),  Spiri/er  muralis  (nob.),  S.  speciotus  (S.  micropterus  according  toV.  Buch), 
jS.  Arrhiari  (Murch.),  S.  granosus  (nob.),  Terebratula  vmtilabrum  (Phill.),  Or  this 
striatula  (Schloth.),  0.  micam  (V.  Buch),  O.  crenistria  (Phill.),  Bellerophon  arm  tit  us 
(nob.),  together  with  cylindrical,  branching,  indeterminable  bodies,  fucoids?,  and 
remains  of  Encrinites  and  Pentacriuitcs. 

These  strata  at  and  to  the  north  of  Tchudova  may  Ire  classed  as  the  lowest  mem- 
bers of  the  Devonian  system.  At  Kalapi-polist,  a hamlet  some  versts  to  the  south- 
south-cast,  other  beds,  which,  from  the  general  slight  inclination  of  the  strata,  and 
the  gentle  rise  of  the  country  to  the  south,  must  be  overlying,  are  detected  in 
ancient  quarries  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Polist.  They  consist  of  finely  lami- 
nated, red  and  cream-coloured,  flaggy  limestones,  in  parts  compact,  in  parts  more 
sandy,  and  showing  a strong  tendency  to  concretionary  structure.  The  concretions 
are  of  a more  or  less  compact,  argillaceous  limestone,  having  a sandier  base  of  dark 
green,  ochreous  and  reddish  colours.  In  parts  these  concretions  resemble  some 
varieties  of  the  Herefordshire  cornstone,  from  which  form  they  graduate  on  the 
one  hand  into  micaceous,  greenish  sand  and  sandstone,  and  on  the  other  into 
calcareous  flagstone.  Nests  of  calcareous  spar  are  not  unfrequeut,  and  fucoid- 

' Upon  our  but  return  from  Moscow,  lute  ill  the  season,  and  when  we  were  too  much  hurried  to  quit 
the  chaussfe,  we  examined  numerous  heaps  of  fresh-quarried,  red,  calcareous,  shelly  flagstone,  recently 
discovered  in  the  ravines  north  of  Tchudova,  in  which  were  some  large  fishes'  scales  (Gtyploslnu  relics- 
/alas,  Agass.)  with  true  Devonian  shells. 
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bodies  ornament  the  surface  of  the  flagstone  as  at  Tchudova.  But  besides  one  or 
two  of  the  shells  mentioned  as  occurring  at  that  place,  we  here  met  with  scales  of 
fishes  which  characterize  the  Old  Red  system, — belonging  to  the  genera  Diplo- 
pterus  and  Glyptoxteus  (Ag.). 

If  the  sectional  line  be  prolonged  in  the  direction  of  Moscow,  these  lowest  strata 
of  the  Devonian  system  pass  beneath  the  red  masses  of  Novogorod,  Lake  Ilmen 
and  the  Valdai  Hills.  But  before  wc  follow  this  ascending  order,  let  us  describe 
clearly  the  lower  strata  in  the  best  natural  section  which  the  north  of  Russia  af- 
fords, and  where,  as  before  stated,  they  are  seen  in  absolute  contact  with  the 
uppermost  Silurian  rocks  (sec  woodcuts,  p.  28  and  30). 

Continuing  the  section  on  the  Volkof,  we  find  the  uppermost  Silurian  beds 
loaded,  as  explained,  (p.  29)  with  Splneronites,  Favosites,  and  small  Orthidae. 
These  graduate  upwards  into  flag-like  courses  more  siliceous,  which  in  ascending 
the  river  are  overlaid  by  other  thin-bedded  strata,  gradually  becoming  more  red  and 
green  with  marly  way-boards.  Concretionary  forms  begin  to  prevail,  with  courses 
of  deep  red  and  light  green  mottled  marlstone,  and  at  length  red  and  green  impure 
limestones,  in  beds  from  three  to  six  inches,  abound,  interlaminated  with  much  red 
marl.  The  fossils  from  about  one  verst  south  of  the  village  of  Bor  to  the  hamlet 
of  Yindin-Ostrof  are  unequivocally  Devonian. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  river  at  this  place  and  at  Prus9ino  we  collected  the  fol- 
lowing fossils: — Serpvla  omphalodes  (Goldf.),  Spirifer  muralis  (nob.),  S.  epeciomu 
(S.  micropterus,  V.  Buch),  S.  Archiaci  (Murch.),  S.  plicistria  (D’Arch.  et  De 
Vern.),  Terebratula  princa  (Schloth.),  T.  Meyendorfii  (named  by  us  after  our 
friend  and  companion  Baron  A Von  Meycndorf),  T.  concentricu  (V.  Buch),  T. 
rcntilabrum  (Phill.),  Orthis  r trial u la  (Schloth.),  Lrptirna  productoides  (Murch.), 
Product im  spinonu  (Sow.),  according  to  M.  V.  Buch,  Avicula  Wiirthii  (nob.),  A/o- 
diola  antiqva  (Goldf.),  Bellcrophon  globatus  (Murch.),  B.  armatus  (nob.),  Naiica,  Sec. 
With  these  shells,  among  which  are  several  species  published  as  Devonian  types 
from  other  parts  of  Europe,  are  also  found  fossil  fishes,  particularly  scales  of  the 
Qlyptoeteus  (Agassiz),  a genus  which  also  characterizes  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
Scotland. 

The  banks  of  this  fine  river  diminish  gradually  from  a height  of  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  at  Petropaulosk,  to  twelve  and  fourteen  feet  near  Vindin-Ostrof, 
Cherensorok,  and  Prussino,  but  the  red  marls  and  associated  sandy  calcareous 
flags  and  cornstoncs  arc  traceable  a little  higher  up  the  stream,  and  are  then  lost 
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under  the  superficial  detritus  which  obscures  the  edges  of  the  Volkof  and  of  its 
great  feeder  the  Tigoda'. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  ichthyolites  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  system, 
whether  from  these  localities  or  those  of  Tchudova  and  Kalipi-polist  before  men- 
tioned, differ  specifically  from  the  forms  which  we  shall  afterwards  point  out  in  the 
uppermost  strata  in  the  Valdai  Hills  (on  the  Priutchka,  a tributary  of  the  Msta). 
The  Gtyplosteus  and  Diploptrrus  are  genera  common  to  the  north  of  Scotland  and 
Russia,  but  the  species  in  these  lower  beds,  G.  reticulatus  and  D.  rutjulosua,  arc,  ac- 
cording to  the  recent  determinations  of  Professor  Agassiz,  unknown  in  the  British 
Isles.  We  shall  presently,  however,  indicate  the  existence  of  several  species  of 
ichthyolites  in  the  middle  and  upper  beds  of  the  system  which  are  identical  with 
Scottish  types. 

The  central  members  of  the  Devonian  system  consist  of  red  and  green  argilla- 
ceous marls  or  clays,  limestones,  both  flag-like  and  concretionary,  and  courses  of 
flag-like  sandstone  and  grit,  and  for  the  most  part  little  coherent.  Gypsum  is 
disseminated  at  intervals,  and  salt-springs  issue  from  the  deposit.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  Valdai  Hills  are  composed  of  these  central  members  of  the  system  : 
they  consist  of  red  and  green  marls,  in  which  concretions  of  impure  limestone  and 
calcareous  flags  are  only  to  be  detected  at  intervals,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Msta, 
in  certain  cuttings  of  the  Moscow  chaussce,  and  occasionally  in  ravines  at  short 
distances  from  it.  At  and  near  the  Imperial  summer-palace  of  Korostino,  the 
banks  of  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake  Ilmen,  and  the  edges  of  a ravine  at 
Porogi,  present  cliffs  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high.  The  upper  beds  are  greyish  and 
purplish,  compact,  calcareous  flags,  which  split  into  numberless  small  cubes,  and 
weather  externally  to  a yellowish  colour.  They  are  often  spotted  with  blood-red 
circles,  and  their  surfaces  are  much  diversified  by  long,  tubular,  incurvated  bodies. 
These  calcareous  strata  having  a maximum  thickness  of  about  thirty  feet,  rest  on  a 
deep  red,  rough  limestone,  charged  with  many  prevalent  Devonian  shells.  Among 
these  are  several  of  the  forms  noticed  on  the  banks  of  the  Volkof  near  Prussino, 
with  another  species,  which,  though  not  detected  in  that  locality,  is  associated 
with  the  same  group  in  the  Devonian  limestones  of  the  Boulonnais  in  France  and 
elsewhere  ; viz.  the  Spirifer  Vemeuillii  (Murcli.).  Besides  the  common  shells, 

1 The  beds  hen:  described  are  these  which  lie  in  the  trough  before  mentioned,  and  from  beneath  which 
the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Vloia  rise  to  the  surface  (see  woodcut,  p.  30). 
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Trrebratula  prisca,  Leptrrnu  productoides,  Serpula  omphnlode*,  &c.,  &c. , we  also 
met  with  Terebratula  Htlmersenii  (V.  Buch),  Spiri/er  tenticulum  (nob.),  and  the 
Orthoceratites  mbfusiformis  (Munster). 

A little  to  the  cast  ot  Korostino,  and  at  Porogi,  where  the  same  strata  undulate 
to  some  extent,  dark  purple,  unctuous  clays  and  marls  are  exposed  at  the  base  of 
the  ctiffs. 

The  great  thickness  to  which  inferior  strata  of  the  system  expand  to  the  south 
of  Luke  Ihnen,  has  been  proved  by  the  sinkings  recently  made  in  the  hope  of  pene- 
trating to  the  sources  of  the  salt-springs  at  Starai  Russa,  and  in  which,  it  is  said, 
no  perceptible  change  of  ground  was  met  with  through  a depth  of  about  600  feet. 
As  the  deepest  [joint  from  which  these  brine-springs  rise  has  not  been  attained, 
we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  the  real  source  of  the  salt  is  in  the  lowest  beds  of  the 
Devonian  rocks  or  even  in  the  Silurian  system. 

It  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  that  salt-springs  and  rock-salt  are  very  prevalent 
in  the  red  rocks  overlying  the  Carboniferous  system,  und  thus  Russia  affords  distinct 
proofs  withiu  itself,  that  this  mineral  occurs  in  formations  of  very  dissimilar  age. 

From  the  absence  of  rooky  cliffs,  the  rounded  nature  of  the  elevations,  and  the 
detritus  which  obscures  the  surface,  the  whole  of  the  intermediate  strata  cannot  be 
seen  in  any  one  section  of  the  Valdai  Hills.  Still,  by  examining  the  banks  of  the 
Msta  and  its  tributaries  (the  only  river  of  any  magnitude  which  runs  transverse  to 
the  Valdai),  we  find  sections  of  the  upper  division  of  the  system,  which  for  clear- 
ness are  not  exceeded,  if  equalled,  in  any  part  of  Europe.  The  best  evidences  of  a 
succession  from  the  red  ground  into  the  overlying  carboniferous  limestone,  are 
seen  in  the  sequestered  valley  of  the  Belaia  (or  White  River),  a tributary  of  the 
Msta,  about  twenty-five  versts  south  of  Borovitchi '.  Immediately  to  the  north 
of  the  picturesque  village  of  Sherokovitchi,  the  rivulet  Priutchka  falls  into  the 
Belaia,  and  by  following  the  former  to  its  source  you  ascend  a well-wooded  and 
watered,  narrow  gorge,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  natural  sections,  in  great  part  ver- 
tical, of  near  200  feet  in  height.  The  greatest  number  of  strata  exposed  in  any 
one  spot,  may  be  seen  near  the  place  where  coal-works  have  been  established,  and 
galleries  have  been  driven  from  the  side  of  the  hill  into  certain  bituminous  schists, 
half-way  up  the  cliff,  which  occur  in  the  lower  member  of  the  Carboniferous  system, 


1 We  were  conducted  to  this  spot  by  our  young  friend  and  companion  Lieut.  Kokeharof,  who  had  pre. 
riously  accompanied  Colonel  Hclmcraen  in  his  examination  of  the  tract. 
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and  which  are  capped  by  the  lowest  beds  of  the  mountain  or  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, to  be  hereafter  described.  Whilst  we  refer  to  this  woodcut  for  the  general 
order  and  detail  of  the  succession,  we  now 
confine  our  description  to  the  strata  be- 
neath the  carbonaceous  beds 

The  lowest  beds  visible  (a)  are  green 
marl,  with  some  remains  of  small  fish- 
bones. These  are  separated  from  overly- 
ing red  and  green  marls  (e)  by  an  inter- 
mediate course  of  sandstone  (l>),  which  also 
contains  fragments  of  minute  fish-bones 
and  ichthvodorulites. 

The  red  and  green  mottled  marls  (c),  having  a thickness  of  about  thirty  feet,  are 
surmounted  by  the  most  remarkable  “ bone-bed”  (</)  which  ever  fell  under  our  ex- 
amination. This  bed  has  altogether  a thickness  of  about  four  feet,  the  upper  part 
being  a mottled,  marly  “ cornstonc,”  in  which  few  remains  exist,  whilst  the  lowest 
part — a yellow  marl  about  two  feet  thick — is  almost  entirely  composed  of  bones 
and  scales  of  ichthyolites.  Of  these,  three  species  are  pronounced  by  M.  Agassiz 
to  be  identical  with  forms  known  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland1,  viz.  the 
Holoptychius  Nobilissimus  (Ag.,  Sil.  Syst.),  Glyptosteus  farosus  (Ag.),  Diploptrrus 
macrncephalus  (Ag.).  Above  the  bone-bed  is  a whitish  marly  limestone  (e)  ten  feet 
thick  ; then  follow  about  sixty  feet  of  red  and  green  marly  clay  (/),  with  occa- 
sional harder  courses,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  the  sands  and  bituminous 
schists  which  form  the  bottom  of  the  Carboniferous  system. 

The  lowest  of  the  carbonaceous  strata  is  a thin  band  of  yellowish  marly  incohe- 
rent sandstone  (j),  which  here  has  not  a greater  expansion  than  six  feet.  In  this 
bed,  and  in  those  above  it,  the  carboniferous  plants  prevail,  whilst  the  charac- 
teristic Old  Red  fishes  are  no  longer  to  be  detected  in  them.  A line  of  physical 
demarcation  is  therefore  neatly  drawn  between  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous 
deposits. 

Range  of  the  System  to  the  North-east. — Having  thus  presented  a general  ascend- 
ing section  of  the  Devonian  or  Old  Red  system  in  the  region  between  Petersburgh 

4 

1 The  observations  of  Professor  Agassiz  on  these  identifications,  and  others  to  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently allude,  will  be  given  in  a subsequent  part  of  the  work  (see  also  end  of  this  chapter). 
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and  Moscow,  wc  may  now  describe  it  in  its  extension,  first  to  the  east-north-east, 
and  afterwards  to  the  west-south-west,  concluding  our  account  by  a sketch  of  its 
range  to  the  south-east,  or  into  the  central  governments  of  Orel  and  Voroneje 
(see  Map). 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  transformation  of  the  Silurian  rocks  in  their 
course  to  the  north-east  (p.  1!)),  it  will  not  be  expected  that  much  instructive 
evidence  is  to  be  obtained,  from  that  region,  of  the  lowest  Devonian  beds. 
In  our  journey  to  Archangel,  however,  wc  traced  the  middle  and  upper  mem- 
bers of  the  system  in  many  places1,  the  latter  being  invariably  capped,  as  in 
the  Valdai  Mills,  by  the  carboniferous  limestone'.  At  the  river  Mgra,  about  four 
versts  south  of  a post-house  on  the  high  road  to  Vitcgra,  are  light-coloured  and 
reddish  mottled,  micaceous,  incoherent  grits  and  siliceous  flagstones,  in  which 
we  discovered  scales  of  Difloptenu ? and  Glyptosteus,  associated  with  portions  of 
the  jaw  of  a new  genus  to  which  Professor  Agassiz  has  given  the  name  of  Ctcno- 
ptychiua 2 * * 5.  To  the  south  and  west  of  the  Lake  Onega  the  strata  of  this  age  are 
more  or  less  incoherent  sandstones,  which  in  parts  have  the  aspect  of  the  New 
Red  Sandstone  of  Western  Europe,  though  they  are  in  general  more  flaglike. 
These  are  the  beds  which  we  conceive  to  have  been  altered  by  the  intrusion 
and  eruption  of  the  trappean  rocks  of  Petrozavodsk  and  the  northern  regions ; 
for  at  the  south-western  end  of  the  Lake  Onega,  the  sandstone  is  soft  and  inco- 
herent, and  when  followed  on  the  same  level  is  found  suddenly  to  become  a hard 
siliceous  rock,  wherever  it  is  in  the  proximity  of  the  greenstone,  which  abounds  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Svir  (pp.  18  and  19). 

The  eastern  banks  of  Lake  Onega  a little  to  the  south  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
river  Andoma  present  cliffs,  about  150  feet  high,  composed  of  red  and  green 
marls,  which  pass  into  incoherent,  variegated  sandstone,  resembling  on  the  whole 
both  the  New  and  Old  Red  Sandstones  of  England’.  Owing  to  their  fragile  nature, 


1 We  are  indebted  to  a collection  made  by  Mr.  Strangwmyi,  anti  now  in  the  museum  of  Dr.  Huckland 

at  Oxford,  for  a fine  specimen  of  a very  peculiar  ichthyolitc  found  in  the  red  sAudstone  between  N.  La- 

doga and  Tichvin,  and  to  which  Professor  Agassiz  ho*  given  the  name  of  Placostru*  meandrinu*. 

* This  locality  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  about  one  mile  above  the  saw-mills,  where  (in  the  heart 
of  Northern  Russia)  we  met  with  a most  intelligent  director  of  the  works,  who  possessed  a well-assorted 
small  library  and  philosophical  instruments,  in  n neatly  arranged  establishment,  and  who  welcomed  us 
with  the  hospitality  so  characteristic  of  all  Russians. 

5 See  * Silurian  System,'  in  which  the  lithological  identity  of  the  Old  and  New  Red  Sandstones  in 
certain  parts  of  England  is  much  insisted  on,  pp.  27  and  55. 
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these  hills  are  perpetually  subsiding  into  under-cliffs,  and  the  varied  streaks  pro- 
duced by  these  subsidences,  might  induce  any  person  who  viewed  them  from  the 
lake,  to  believe  that  the  strata  were  inclined.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
case,  for  they  deviate  only  from  horizontality  in  exhibiting  slight  undulations,  or 
by  rising  very  slightly  to  the  north-north-west.  Among  the  rolled  fragments  which 
cover  the  shore  of  the  lake,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Andoma,  are  numerous  masses 
of  red  rock  loaded  with  remains  of  ichthyolites,  chiefly  Holoptychius  (?),  which, 
being  of  a much  harder  nature  than  the  surrounding  strata,  have  probably  been 
derived  from  the  clifls  which  lie  to  the  north,  where  the  sandstone  has  undergone 
more  consolidation  and  alteration. 

In  ascending  the  banks  of  the  Andoma  and  those  of  its  tributaries,  the  Nosrcka, 
&c,,  the  place  of  the  rocks  which  constitute  the  lower  or  red  region  is  distinctly 
seen.  All  the  plateaus  or  high  grounds  are  there  occupied  by  the  carboniferous 
limestone  and  its  associated  bands  of  bituminous  schist  and  yellow  sandstone.  The 
annexed  woodcut  represents  the  general  relations  of  this  instructive  and  pictu- 
resque district,  in  which  we  made  excursions  through  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
accessible  of  the  Russian  forests.  The  beds  marked  a and  6 are  the  Devonian  rocks, 
and  they  are  overlaid  by  the  carboniferous  strata  c,  d,  e,  to  be  described  in  the  next 
chapter. 

8. 


■flaggy  ffjeg 


The  lowest  beds  (a)  are  light  brownish  red,  siliceous  sandstones,  occasionally  flag- 
like, and  sometimes  of  concretionary  form,  in  which  (on  the  banks  of  the  Nosreka) 
we  found  disseminated  bones  and  scales  of  ichthyolites.  The  strata  b consist  of  a 
great  thickness  of  red  and  green  spotted  argillaceous  marls,  with  some  sand,  &c. 

In  no  part  of  this  extensive  district  of  red  sandstone  around  Vitcgra,  and  which  oc- 
cupies the  banks  of  the  Lake  Onega,  and  of  which  such  deep  denudations  are  exposed 
on  the  banks  of  its  tributary  streams,  did  we  observe  a single  course  of  limestone, 
and  with  this  absence  of  calcareous  matter,  we  no  longer  found  the  mollusks  of 
the  same  age,  which  abound  in  Livonia,  St.  Petersburgh,  and  Novogorod  ; fossil 
fishes  alone  being,  as  far  as  we  could  observe,  the  inhabitants  of  these  sandy  and 
argillaceous  rocks.  We  shall  presently  draw  attention  to  this  plnenomenon  in  our 
remarks  upon  the  distribution  of  the  organic  remains  of  this  system. 
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To  the  south  and  east  of  Vitegra  the  old  red  strata  descend  beneath  the  carboni- 
ferous limestone,  the  uppermost  beds  being  seen  at  Vitegraski,  and  on  both  banks 
of  a little  rivulet.  The  same  relations  exist  to  the  west  of  Divitinskava,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  engineers  of  the  great  canal,  which,  passing  over  the  low  watershed 
of  this  region,  is  among  the  most  wondrous  of  the  works  devised  by  Peter  the  Great. 
It  connects  the  drainage  of  the  vast  government  of  Vologda  with  that  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  and  the  Baltic. 

To  the  north-cast  of  this  spot  the  country'  becomes  so  low,  and  the  high  road  to 
the  Dwina  runs  so  much  upon  the  carboniferous  limestone,  that  rapid  travellers 
like  ourselves,  who  made  few  deflections  from  the  route,  could  not  define  the 
southern  limits  of  the  underlying  red  system.  From  personal  inspection,  chiefly 
judging  from  the  red  colour  of  the  surface,  we  believe  that  strata  of  this  age  form 
the  subsoil  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Onega,  where  that  river  empties  itself  into 
the  White  Sea.  We  also  detected  these  beds  (though  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to 
the  quantity  of  northern  drift)  in  the  form  of  shale  and  incoherent  psammite,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Kianda,  between  Onega  and  Archangel — a district  in  which  salt- 
sources  are  not  unfrequent  and  still  worked  at  one  locality1.  Again,  we  think  that 
the  fundamental  rock  beneath  the  city  of  Archangel  belongs  to  the  Devonian  or 
Old  Red  System,  for  the  colour  of  the  country  (where  bogs  do  not  prevail)  is  of 
a reddish  tint,  and  all  the  river  cliffs,  which  rise  to  some  height  between  this  city 
and  Kholmogor,  consist  of  scarcely  any  other  matter  than  regenerated  red  mate- 
rials. Lastly,  by  marking  the  most  northern  points  on  the  rivers  Onega  and 
Dwina,  to  which  the  carboniferous  limestone  extends,  we  gain  a tolerably  accurate 
line  of  demarcation,  from  which  the  Old  Red  strata  may  be  said  to  range  up  to 
the  edges  of  the  inetamorphic  rocks  of  the  White  Sea4.  We  further  beg  to  say, 
that  from  information,  derived  unfortunately  too  late  to  profit  by  it,  we  are  led  to 
think,  that  the  junction  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  Limestone,  is 
to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Onega,  about  160  versts  above  its  mouth, 
where  these  rocks  occupy  a distinct  escarpment. 


> M.  Launitz,  an  intelligent  gentleman  of  Courland,  who  has  been  some  time  resident  at  Onega  and 
Archangel,  assured  us  that  he  had  seen  ravines  between  Archangel  and  Onega,  the  banks  of  which  con- 
sisted of  finely  laminated  red  and  green  marls.  In  oar  expedition  along  the  edges  of  the  White  Sea  to 
Onega,  wc  were  accompanied  by  our  kind  friend  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  British  Consul  at  Archangel. 

* M.  Bbhtliogk  showed  us  hard  sandstones  from  the  northern  shores  of  the  White  Sea,  which  we  con- 
sider to  be  identical  with  the  rocks  of  the  Lake  Onega  near  Petrozavodsk. 
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Devonian  Rocks  in  Courland,  Sfc. — We  have  already  stated  our  belief  (p.  33)  that 
Devonian  rocks  occur  beneath  the  superficial  red  detritus  near  the  Prussian  frontier, 
and  in  the  government  of  Vilna  (see  Map).  In  Courland,  however,  we  are  not  left 
in  any  doubt.  Argillaceous  limestones,  spotted  red  and  green,  are  seen  to  alternate 
with  variegated  marls  and  other  beds  more  sandy,  which  are  exposed  on  the  banks 
of  the  chief  rivers  of  this  province. 

The  fine  escarpments  and  the  cascade  of  the  river  Windau  at  Goldingen,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  province,  present  strata  having  exactly  the  same  lithological 
characters  as  those  we  have  described  on  the  Volkof  and  elsewhere,  and  though 
they  have  not  yet  afforded  organic  remains  in  this  locality,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  age  of  these  strata  ; for  on  following  them  to  Asuppen,  a distance  not 
exceeding  thirty  miles  (which  is  inconsiderable  where  strata  are  so  horizontal), 
they  ofTer  the  requisite  evidences. 

A small  river  at  the  country-seat  of  the  Baron  Hahn  lays  bare,  beneath  the 
alluvial  soil,  a group  of  marly,  siliceous  flagstones,  each  about  half  a foot  thick, 
alternating  with  thinner  flags.  In  their  upper  part  these  flagstones  are  of  deep 
yellow,  greenish,  and  spotted  red  colours ; in  which  respect  they  are  undistin- 
guishable  from  the  rocks  of  Goldingen,  and  like  which  they  contain  no  foksils. 
The  lower  beds,  however,  are  of  a yellow  colour,  and  are  loaded  with  the  Spirifer 
Archiaci,  a characteristic  Devonian  species  of  the  Boulonnais.  Again,  beneath 
these  flagstones  is  a bed  of  red  clay  about  three  feet  thick,  which  overlies  a course 
of  similar  dimensions  of  a blueish  or  greenish  marly  grit,  stri]ied  with  lamime  of  red 
marl.  In  these  lowest  marly  laminae  we  discovered  a good  number  of  remains  of 
ichthyolitcs,  among  which  are  scales  of  Holoptychius  ?.  The  beds  at  this  locality 
have  a slight  inclination  of  about  3°  to  the  north,  and  they  doubtless  participate 
in  one  of  the  numerous  undulations  to  which  the  strata  of  this  horizontal  country 
have  been  subjected,  as  explained  by  the  section  of  the  Diina  above  Riga,  the 
river  which  separates  Courland  from  Livonia,  and  which  we  now  proceed  to 
describe. 

Devonian  Rocks  in  Livonia — Section  of  the  Diina. — All  the  strata  exposed  along 
the  banks  of  this  river  in  ascending  from  Riga  to  Kirchholm  and  Kokenhusen, 
belong  to  the  Devonian  system,  and  they  form  numerous  undulations,  by  which 
they  are  inclined  both  to  the  north-north-west  and  to  the  south-south-east.  For 
example,  at  the  ancient  castle  of  Kirchholm,  where  the  beds  are  bent  into  a double 
flexure,  there  is  the  following  section  : — 
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Feet. 


Compact  grey  limestone  and  shale  without  fos&iU . 4 

Concretionary  limestone ; grey  in  its  upper  part,  red  beneath,  ami  containing  a re* 

markable  species  of  univalve  of  the  genus  Jto/rlla,  together  with  a Xutira  8 

R«1  compact  limestone 3 

Marly  limestone  ami  shale  with  red  spots  12 


27 

The  bed  above  spoken  of  as  characterized  by  univalve  shells,  affords  us  the 
means  of  knowing,  that  nearly  the  same  strata  arc  prolonged  by  undulations  from 
north  to  south,  across  the  whole  of  Livonia.  Thus  higher  up  the  Diina,  at  the 
Castle  of  Selburg,  and  at  the  country-house  of  Stockmanshof,  we  meet  with  the 
four  beds  indicated  at  Kirchholm,  including  the  limestone  with  the  univalves  ; 
and  the  only  addition  is  a greenish  blue  shale,  the  lowest  bed  visible,  which  is 
brought  in  by  an  increase  of  flexure.  At  the  Castle  of  Selburg,  the  cliffs,  upwards 
of  seventy  feet  high,  exhibit  very  clearly  the  same  succession. 

The  picturesque  rocks  in  the  environs  of  the  Castle  of  Kokenhusen  particularly 
deserve  notice,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  vertical  section 
(speaking  of  course  by  comparison),  but  specially  because  the  beds  contain  ich- 
thyolites.  The  little  river  Perse,  which  there  empties  itself  into  the  Diina,  runs 
in  a deep  gorge,  in  which  many  beds  of  impure  concretionary  limestone  arc  seen 
to  alternate  with  courses  of  calcareous  shale  or  marl.  These  alternating  strata, 
occupying  a thickness  of  about  100  feet,  repose  on  a band  of  arenaceous  lime- 
stone, distinguished  by  impressions  of  fucoid-like  or  polypiforui  bodies,  and  beneath 
it  is  a bed  of  concretionary  limestone  with  marly  limestone,  in  which  are  remains 
of  Ctenacanthus  serrulatus  (Ag.),  and  Osteolepis,  &c.,  both  of  which  genera  occur 
in  the  Oid  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland. 

An  example  of  undulation,  almost  amounting  to  a dislocation  produced  by  anti- 
clinal elevation,  occurs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Diina,  near  the  mouth  of  its  tri- 
butary the  Evst,  where  the  inferior  shale  or  clay  throws  off  the  calcareous  flag- 
stones and  marls  at  an  angle  of  30°  towards  the  north-east,  and  at  17"  to  the  south- 
west. 

Concerning  the  gypsum  which  occurs  in  this  great  deposit,  we  have  nothing  to 
add  to  the  notices  of  Strangways 1 and  M.  Dubois  de  Montpereux a.  It  is  nowhere 
exposed  in  the  strata  upon  the  Diina,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kirchholm, 
but  at  Diinhof  in  Courland  it  is  largely  quarried.  Though  no  salt-springs  have 


1 Ocol.  Trans.,  new  series,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 
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yet  been  discovered,  their  rise  from  still  lower  strata  at  Starai  Russa,  to  which  wc 
have  already  adverted  (p.  45),  may  induce  researches  and  sinkings,  which,  if 
successful,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Baltic  provinces. 

Throughout  a wide  space  east  of  Riga  and  the  Diina,  the  Devonian  rocks  appear 
chiefly,  in  the  form  of  incoherent  and  lightish  coloured  sandstones,  the  disintegra- 
tion of  which  may  have  contributed  to  form  the  dunes  of  blown  sand  which  are 
here  so  prevalent.  Between  Riga  and  Dorpat,  red  sandstone,  both  yellowish  white 
and  dark  red,  crops  out  at  intervals,  associated,  however,  with  stiff,  reddish  clays. 
On  the  whole,  the  northern  zone  of  the  Devonian  age  maintains  throughout 
Courland  and  Livonia  the  same  lithological  characters  as  in  the  governments  of 
Novogorod  and  St.  Petersburgh,  and  containing  much  more  calcareous  matter  than 
the  same  rocks  in  Olonetz  and  Archangel,  is  charged  with  the  remains  both  of 
mollusca  and  of  fishes.  This  association  has  been  noticed  on  the  Volkof,  at 
Tehudova,  Korostino  and  in  Courland,  and  we  would  now  merely  observe,  that  at 
several  localities  east  of  Riga,  where  calcareous  matter  is  interlaced  with  sand  and 
clay  (Roop,  &c.),  the  Terebraluln  Livunica  (V'.  Buch)  and  other  typical  shells  are 
associated  with  remains  of  ichthyolites. 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  fossil  fishes  which  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Riga,  we 
owe  to  M.  Pander,  whose  fine  collection,  made  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
river  Aa1,  was  submitted  to  our  inspection,  and  from  which  we  were  liberally  fur- 
nished with  a number  of  characteristic  specimens.  Of  these  we  will  now  merely 
say,  that  several  forms  appeared  to  us,  when  on  the  spot,  to  be  identical  with  species 
which  occur  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland,  whilst  others  were  unknown 
to  us.  The  subsequent  examinations  of  Professor  Agassiz  and  Professor  Owen, 
some  of  the  results  of  which  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  completely 
confirm  our  view,  for  among  these  Riga  fishes,  three  species  of  Dendrodus  * (Owen) 
are  identified  with  known  Scottish  forms*. 

The  low  cliffs  at  Dorpat  afford,  however,  the  most  remarkable  specimens,  we 
venture  to  think,  of  all  fossil  fishes  ever  yet  discovered.  They  occur  in  about 
the  middle  beds  of  a section,  where  micaceous,  red  and  green,  finely  laminated 

1 The  river*  Satis,  Kaunc,  Ammat  and  Aa  are  mentioned  by  Strangways  aa  flowing  in  rocky  valley*  of 
Lithuania,  the  last* mentioned  of  which,  nearTreydcn,  ia  remarkable  for  it*  cavern*. — Geol.  Trans,  vol.  i, 
p.lS. 

* In  the  sequel  it  will  be  seen,  that  Professor  Agassiz  divides  the  Dendrodus  (Owen)  into  three  genera. 
Dmdrodu s.  Lnmnodus  and  Cricodu s.  The  specific  forms,  however,  arc  the  same  in  Russia  and  in  Elgin- 
shire, Scotland. 
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sands,  with  ripple- mark  surfaces,  are  in  contact  with  red  and  green  marls  and 
marlstone.  These  remains  are  so  gigantic  (one  bone  measuring  two  feet  nine 
incites  in  length),  that  they  were  formerly  supposed  to  belong  to  Saurians;  but 
before  our  arrival  at  Diirpat,  Professor  Asmus,  of  that  University,  to  whose 
labours  the  discovery  and  restoration  of  the  best  specimens  are  due,  had  completely 
convinced  himself  that  they  were  parts  of  fishes.  We  shall  again  refer  to  these 
extraordinary  ichtliyolites,  the  largest  of  which,  after  a study  of  casts  made  by 
Professor  Asmus,  M.  Agassiz  has  named  Chelonichthys  Asmutii 1 . 

Central  Region  of  Devonian  Rocks,  or  Geological  Axis  of  Russia  in  Europe. — Before 
our  second  journey  and  a visit  to  the  central  and  southern  provinces,  we  supposed 
with  our  precursors,  that  in  proceeding  from  north  to  south,  the  observer  would 
naturally  pass  over  a regular  succession  from  older  to  younger  deposits,  until  the 
region  of  the  granitic  steppe  was  reached,  where  crystalline  and  carboniferous 
rocks  occupy  the  surface.  On  our  return  from  the  Sea  of  Azof  we  undeceived 
ourselves,  by  discovering  in  the  centre  of  Russia  a broad  zone  of  rocks,  loaded 
with  Devonian  fossils'  (see  Map  and  the  section  beneath  it).  The  structure  of 
this  dome-like  mass  is  duly  exposed  in  the  gorges  of  the  Oka  above  and  below 
Orel,  and  in  the  denudations  of  the  Don  north  and  south  ofVoroneje.  Occu- 
pying the  higher  ground,  about  800  feet  above  the  sea,  between  the  Oka,  which 
flows  northwards  into  the  Volga  and  the  Donetz,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Don 
which  run  to  the  south,  we  already  know  that  this  zone  extends  for  nearly  200 
English  miles  in  the  parallel  of  Voroneje  and  Orel ; and  from  the  observations  of 
Professor  Blasius,  we  have  strong  reason  to  believe3,  that,  though  much  obscured 

i Our  Scottish  friends  of  the  Moray  and  Cromarty  Friths  will  be  rejoiced  to  learn,  that  their  country 
ha 8 already  produced  fragments  of  this  gigantic  Ckeionichthy$  Aumua'ti,  which,  until  he  saw  the  noble  and 
perfect  specimens  from  Russia,  M.  Agassi/  had  referred  to  Corcostevs.  We  believe  that  the  Professor  owes 
his  Scottish  specimens  of  the  type  to  the  researches  of  the  lamented  Lndy  Gordon  Cumming.  We  trust 
that  the  next  edition  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  who  is  *'  the  genius  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone/’ 
may  contain  some  description  of  a more  perfect  Chrtonichthy*  in  Scotland,  even  though  it  should  be  a 
rival  in  interest  to  his  own  Ptvrickthys. 

* According  to  our  custom,  the  expedition  in  travelling  from  the  south  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
the  one  moving  parallel  to  and  at  some  distance  from  the  other.  Mr.  Murchison  and  M.  de  Vemeuil 
took  the  line  of  Kharkof.  Kursk  and  Orel,  and  Count  Keyserling  that  of  the  Don  by  Voroneje  ; and.  on 
meeting  at  Moscow,  their  results  exactly  agreed  as  to  the  existence  of  this  mass  of  Devonian  deposits 
which  separates  Russia  into  two  distinct  geological  basins. 

’ Although  he  did  not  then  class  them  as  Devonian,  our  friend  Professor  Blasius,  on  his  return  to  Ger- 
many in  1840,  identified  certain  rock*  at  Orslm  with  others  at  Bolkhof,  north  of  Orel,  which  we  now 
know  to  be  unquestionably  Devonian. 
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bv  detritus,  it  ranges  from  the  environs  of  the  latter  place  to  near  Orsha  on  the 
west  and  north,  and  thence  is  confluent  with  the  western  limits  of  the  same  deposits, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded  as  extending  to  the  north-eastern  frontier  of 
Prussia. 

The  general  section  from  north  to  south  across  Russia,  viz.  from  Petersburgh 
to  the  Sea  of  Azof  (see  below  the  Map),  and  which  is  carried  through  Moscow, 
Kaluga  and  Orel,  gives  a clear  idea  of  the  relations  resulting  from  this  great 
undulation,  which  separates  Russia  in  Europe  into  two  distinct  geological  basins. 
The  northern  basin,  or  that  of  Moscow,  is  included  between  these  Devonian  rocks 
in  the  centre,  and  those  on  the  north  which  we  have  previously  described ; and  the 
southern  extends  to  the  rise  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  and  granitic  axis  of  the 
southern  steppes.  By  reference  to  the  same  section  it  will  also  be  seen,  that  the 
northern  basin  consists,  to  a great  extent,  of  carboniferous  limestone,  with  some 
patches  of  Jurassic  rocks,  and  a fewspots  of  overlying,  cpiartzose,  tertiary  sandstone  ; 
whilst  in  the  basin  of  the  south  (Kursk,  Kharkof,  &c.),  the  older  rocks  subside  to  a 
much  greater  depth,  and  the  surface  is  occupied  by  a large  development  of  Cre- 
taceous and  Tertiary  deposits. 

Having  previously  explained  that  the  Devonian  rocks  of  the  Valdai  Hills — those 
forming  the  northern  limits  of  the  basin  of  Moscow — pass  upwards  into  the  lowest 
beds  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  we  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  peculiarities  of 
the  central  Devonian  zone,  and  to  show  how,  from  its  lower  strata  at  Orel,  it  is 
composed  of  various  beds,  the  highest  of  which  dip  under  the  rocks  forming  the 
southern  limit  of  the  carbonaceous  basin  of  Moscow.  In  order  of  superposi- 
tion, and  characteristic  fossils,  this  central  zone  bears  a close  affinity  to  that 
of  the  North  ; for  it  contains  some  of  the  same  ichthyolites,  with  a profusion  of 
Devonian  shells,  and  is  also  surmounted  by  beds  of  limestone,  charged  with  the 
Praductus  yiguntens,  which  shell  invariably  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  carboniferous 
liinestune.  In  lithological  structure,  however,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  two  de- 
posits of  precisely  the  same  age  and  relations,  separated  from  each  other  only  by 
a basin  having  the  width,  from  north  to  south,  of  about  300  miles,  can  present 
greater  distinctions ; and  this  will  appear  the  more  remarkable,  when  it  is  stated, 
that  in  both  cases  (as  indeed  nearly  all  over  Russia  in  Europe)  the  strata  arc 
unaltered. 

The  central  zone,  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  is  certainly  as  little  entitled 
to  the  name  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  as  the  black  slaty  rocks  of  Devonshire,  for  it 
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contains  very  little  sand,  and  is  nowhere  of  a red  colour.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
made  up  of  numerous  alternations  of  flat-bedded,  light  yellowish  limestone,  some- 
times pure,  sometimes  earthy,  and  often  so  impregnated  with  magnesia  (being  oc- 
casionally even  dolomitic),  that  it  is  frequently  undistinguishable  from  the  mag- 
nesian limestone  of  England,  or  the  zcchstein  of  Thuringia.  When,  travelling 
northwards  from  the  plateau  of  Kursk,  composed  of  cretaceous  and  tertiary  rocks, 
we  suddenly  came  upon  these  yellow  calcareous  cliffs  on  the  river  Oka,  we  were 
naturally  disposed  to  believe  that  they  were  of  the  age  of  the  magnesian  limestone 
near  Sunderland  in  England,  or  the  zechstein  of  Germany,  so  completely  did  they 
resemble  those  rocks ; and  with  infinite  surprise  our  first  impression  was  cor- 
rected, by  discovering  that  the  fishes  and  shells  which  they  contained  were  true 
Devonian  types  ! 

Sections  along  the  banks  of  the  Oka  show  the  succession  from  the  lower  to  the 
highest  members,  and  the  same  light  yellow  colour  still  prevails.  Some  of  the 
strata  have  a breccia-like  aspect,  caused  by  a rude  concretionary  action,  which 
has  formed  hard,  irregular  nodules  of  impure  limestone,  the  intervals  being  occu- 
pied by  sandy  or  calcareous  marl ; and  where  the  latter  disintegrates,  the  face  of 
the  cliffs  presents  a rough,  sinuous  and  grotesque  aspect,  resembling  the  rus- 
tic-work in  the  basement  story  of  a Florentine  palace.  Courses  of  sandstone 
are  rare,  but  they  are  seen  near  Orel,  generally  incoherent,  and  occasionally  of 
greenish  colour,  but  more  frequently  yellow  or  ferruginous.  Sandy,  yellowish 
limestones  and  fawn-coloured,  sandy  marls,  form  the  chief  dividing  masses  of 
the  strong  calcareous  bands,  which  vary'  in  thickness  from  mere  tilestones  to  beds 
of  two  and  three  feet  thick  ; whilst  hard,  thick  paving  flags,  of  mottled  light 
indigo  and  yellow  colours,  with  way-boards  of  black  and  white  mottled  marls  in 
the  lower  division  (Orel),  constitute  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  material  difference 
of  colour,  in  these  buff-coloured  cliffs.  The  magnesian  limestones  and  their  asso- 
ciated marls  (very  rarely  green  and  blue)  are  exposed  at  intervals  all  down  the 
river  Oka,  occupying  cliffs  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  height,  from  which  the  strata 
crop  out  or  are  laid  bare  in  adjacent  ravines.  Shelly  calcareous  flagstones  are 
prevalent  in  different  stages,  and  some  beds  assume  a chocolate  hue,  but  red  rocks 
are  nowhere  visible. 

Section  of  the  Oka  from  Orel  to  Lichvin  and  Peremishl. — After  this  general  survey, 
we  shall  best  convey  to  our  readers  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
these  rocks  by  describing  the  transverse  sections  of  the  Oka  and  the  Don.  And, 
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first,  at  Orel  the  following  strata  are  seen  in  numerous  large  quarries  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oka  to  the  south  of  the  town  : — 

9. 


t|.  $amty  aail  abaft**}  idi-«tiine»tff  whal*  r»ts»ur»,  with  c<w|<ad  purM'in*  . 3 • 

!•-  Gimi  »»l  Ktt-f  bbmI  , . , , . 4 4 

0 Staiukst-iiic,  fiMr  ilur  MM  F«*t  umAnent.  Inn  MWlMMlf  Iwl.  wnl  of  Kricht  iwn,  yellow  and  femi- 
giooua  ;l»n»  tA  ikr  »uWdiri»jA  mm  nf  this  stratum  ia  a L'iiim  iron  (jiU.  with  muute 

cna,n»ti<KM  of  iron  no*  (pirafatic  itm.  . . . 11  0 

B-  Impure  yc9<>wi*b,  •aiuft  ISO 

J.  Thin -bedded.  jdW  and  whii*  liantm  90 

t.  Small  cjncirtuirwry  rompaurt  Inuclune.  in  a jetlww,  •amir,  magne'iiu.  matrix.  Thaa  rack,  wliWh  ia 
tlir  rliirf  In uhtiiifr- stone  of  Owl,  arilhna  tn  the  nut;,  ras  i-nmu<  e ilrf.-j  Uhilt  illudni  In,  ami  t* 

laminated  I>t  Mu<i«4-BTey  and  firnijr.Hiiua,  calcaiwtM  rejurw* U « 

5.  Fawn  c*  lialii  'liutf-oudi.und,  wuuiy,  (Izu-ly-lanAiruLti-iL  tua|(nr*ui»  rniMwtufve  in  tm>  or  tkw  b**M  only, 

llr  lanuiua  niatknt  by  ubmiu  at!*]*** ...  S • 

4 l^irhi  gwT,  nomtumMy  lunntont,  ia  |am  *iiU  rr;  iinli  nf  nlrurruua  >|iu  . ...  0 • 

3 . VrUcmr,  ilr.n,  iiiupnrtiajt  Iirat«t-JM | 9 

9.  Marly,  liwiit-fsJmmd  liaaralcmr 1 6 

1 . MultSnt  uwiigu  md  jrllow.  hard  limestone,  uwd  ha  jiavirw  stone,  with  way-bwds  of  Work  and  » hi  tub 

lhulr.  TUl-  Miftwc  of  Uu*  rack  i*  wtrdy,  and  weathers  to  a ftmiiin'iw  okxir  . . 4 • 


74  0 

The  lowest  beds  offer  numerous  fragments  of  small  ichthyolites,  which  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  same  forms  as  those  described  in  the  lower  Devonian  strata  near 
l’russino  and  Tchudova  ( Diplopterus  and  tiUjplotteus). 

The  beds  exposed  in  other  quarries  east  of  the  town  (12,  13  and  14  of  woodcut) 
represent  a higher  part  of  the  formation,  which  extends  over  a considerable  area, 
and  is  probably  the  same  rock  which  occurs  in  the  ravines  west  of  Novazilskaya, 
the  first  post-station  to  the  south  of  Orel.  Here  we  found  (under  black  earth  and 
surface  clay)  beds  of  greyish,  greenish  and  yellow  marls  or  shales,  with  a sub- 
ordinate course  of  yellow,  sandy,  magnesian  limestone,  in  all  about  15  or  16  feet 
thick.  Beneath  these,  the  strata  which  are  extensively  quarried  for  use,  consist  of 
thin  beds  of  limestone,  varying  in  colour  from  deep  yellow  to  almost  pure  white, 
and  containing  numerous  fossils,  among  which  we  recognised  Area  Oreliana  (nob.). 
This  shell  alone  forms  entire  beds,  together  with  the  characteristic  Serpula  ompha- 
ln<Us,  Natica  spirilla,  a very  small  Orthoceratite  and  two  species  of  Corals. 

In  proceeding  from  Orel  to  the  north,  we  met  with  proofs  at  every  natural  denu- 
dation of  the  continuance  of  the  same  system  of  strata ; and  whilst  the  left  bank 
of  the  Oka  exhibited  them  in  distant  cliffs,  we  recognised  them  on  the  sides  of 
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the  little  stream  the  Optika,  at  Ivanofsk,  nineteen  versts  from  Orel,  where  the 
yellow,  sandy  beds,  with  sub-concretionary  courses  of  a sort  of  lumachelli,  contain 
bones  of  fishes.  At  the  village  of  Ottrada,  the  cliffs  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oka  expose  excellent  sections,  particularly  in  a lateral  ravine  north  of  the  village. 
Ascending  from  the  river  edge  the  strata  are  seen  to  consist  of 


I.  Thin-WiMol  *VUy  IiioevAone*  of  greyish  colour*,  with  ■urfaiv*  ia*rkr4  Ity  fucuul-likr  bodies.  sl a at  Tebndovu  and  unghUnirtinod  i like  which 
also,  these  beds  contain  S/Mrtfer  ArtAinii,  8.  Amaaafi  noi*.  i,  />jW<riut  iwnsAiwnwms  l*hiU.:,  Trf«Ar*/o/a  rrnttlitbntm  • PhiJl. ! . tirtki*  itnatutm 
' Schloth  , Amt  Orrlittiu*  twill.;,  ,V«/«w  Like  ths  *|»rri>-*  u Ore],  with  internal  casts  of  1 irr sm,  SrrpuU  umpkaltn{ri,  Eamnitrs,  and  many  small 
fragment i of  Irbthyotslea.  Among  the  overlying  IwvU  : + in  the  sdpxniDg  ravine  we  met  with  two  or  three  altmialiima  (if  the  some  thick-lieddexi, 
unpiue,  •eiall  ronnetioowy  limestone,  to  which  sre  have  partially  alluded  at  Orel,  and  which  we  shall  agaim  dewcrilw  at  Muensk. 


Towards  the  summit  of  the  section,  where  the  yellow  strata  (for  the  whole  have 
a prevalent  yellow  tinge)  are  lost  under  drifted  sands,  clay  and  detritus,  one 
of  the  subordinate  limestone  beds  (p)  excited  our  attention,  being  made  up  of 
myriads  of  a minute  shell,  which  seems  to  bear  an  analogy  to  the  Venus  gemma 
of  the  shores  of  North  America.  This  fossil  is  associated  with  fine,  pisolitie, 
ferruginous  concretions,  like  those  in  the  upper  beds  near  Orel,  and  also  with  grains 
of  siliceous  sand,  both  white  and  black.  Another  course  is  composed  of  small 
serpulinc  bodies. 

Among  the  calcareous  and  dag-like  beds  of  this  system,  some  weather  white ; 
and  others,  not  exceeding  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  are  chocolate-coloured,  com- 
pact, siliceous  limestones.  These  strata  range  to  near  Mtzensk,  on  the  Zucha,  a 
tributary  of  the  Oka. 

The  left  bank  of  the  river,  on  which 
that  town  is  built,  offers  a most  striking 
section  of  the  concretionary,  dolomitic, 
grotto- like  limestone,  which  we  noticed  at 
Orel  and  Ottrada,  and  which  we  here  saw 
expanded  into  three  distinct  bands  ( + + ), 
as  represented  in  this  woodcut. 


11. 
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In  the  cliffs  at  this  place  are  scales  of  fishes,  and  at  its  base  we  found  the  Area 
Oreliana,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  highest  stratum  at  Orel  and  of  the  middle 
beds  at  Ottrada.  This  fact  seemed  to  indicate  very  clearly,  that  the  general  inch- 
nation  was  to  the  north,  and  that  in  proceeding  from  south  to  north,  we  were 
ascending  in  the  series  of  strata. 

In  travelling  from  Mtzensk  to  Bielef,  the  grotesque  concretionary  rocks,  (often 
covered  unconformably  by  ferruginous  sandstone  of  a much  younger  age)  sink 
gradually  under  other  Devonian  strata,  in  which  argillaceous  marl,  occasionally 
almost  a pipe-clay,  rarely  green  and  much  more  frequently  yellowish,  alternate 
with  impure,  light  yellow,  sandy  limestone,  passing  into  sandstone,  with  pisolitic 
beds  similar  to  those  of  Ottrada.  At  the  station  of  Budevich,  the  Terebratula 
Lieonica  (V.  Buch),  and  T.  ventilabnm  (Phill.),  are  ground  with  ichthyolites  , and 
from  Piscavadi,  to  near  Bielef,  an  occasional  Orthoccratite  may  be  detected. 

At  Bielef  the  precipitous  bank  of  the  Oka  under  the  town  is  interesting,  in 
showing  marly  strata  reposing  upon  the  up|>crinost  bed  of  the  grotesque  lime- 
stone, which  at  Mtzensk  forms  the  top  of  the  cliff.  As  this  stratum  is  here  on  the 
level  of  the  Oka,  it  is  thus  probable  (however  imperceptible  the  inclination  of  the 
strata  may  be)  that  the  beds  have  actually  dipped  to  the  north  more  than  100  feet 
in  the  space  of  about  forty-five  miles  ; the  cliff  at  Mtzensk  having  a height  of  about 
seventy  feet,  and  allowance  also  being  made  for  the  descent  of  the  Oka  between 
the  two  places. 

At  the  convent  of  Jabrim,  four  versts  north  of  Bielef,  yellowish,  marly  and 
earthy  limestone  prevails,  and  afterwards  the  yellow-coloured  rocks  gradually 
disappear  and  are  succeeded  by  cream-  and  white-coloured  marls.  At  Jabrim  we 
collected  Qrthoceratites  vermicularis  (nob.),  Terebratula  plebeia  (Sow.),  with  Cytbe- 
rina;  and  casts  of  Modiola  and  Nucula. 

Between  Bielef  and  Liehvin  we  first  met  with  fossils  which  showed  an  approach  to 
the  Carboniferous  system  ; for  the  Orthoceratites  vermicularis  is  there  associated  with 
the  Cirrus  acutus  (Sow.),  which,  though  generally  considered  a carboniferous  fossil, 
occurs  also  in  unquestionable  Devonian  rocks  at  Wilmar  on  thcLahn  (Nassau). 

At  Kipet  we  discovered  thin  calcareous  flagstones  charged  with  fishes.  In  the 
bed  of  the  little  brook,  blueish,  yellow  and  bright  green  spotted  marls  and  clays  are 
overlaid  by  brown,  hard,  flag-like  limestones,  from  three  to  four  inches  thick, 
containing  Holoptychii.  These  arc  covered  by  yellowish  marl  and  marlstone,  and 
a thin  course  of  dark  blue,  calcareous  flagstone,  charged  with  Serpula  omphalodes, 
Terebratula  plebeia,  Modiola,  with  Orthoceratites  and  Cytherinae.  The  strata  in 
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this  little  ravine  are  inclined  15°  to  the  north-north-east,  but  this  inclination  is 
evidently  a local  phenomenon1. 

The  light  and  buff-coloured  marly  limestones  to  the  south  of  Liehvin  are  the 
highest  beds  of  the  Devonian  system  which  we  could  trace,  owing  to  the  great  cover 
of  sand  and  detritus.  In  these  we  collected  a Terebratula  analogous  to  T.  pleuro- 
don  in  its  general  form,  Cirrus  acutus  (Sow.),  Bellerophon  stria! us  (D’Orb.),  Or- 
thoceras  rermiculare  (nob.),  together  with  casts  of  Modiola,  Nucula  and  Turritella, 
which  arc  indeterminable.  The  re-occurrence  at  this  spot  of  fossils,  which  in  other 
places  (as  towards  Mtzcnsk  and  at  Voroneje)  are  associated  with  unquestionable 
Devonian  types,  left  no  doubt  of  the  age  of  these  beds.  By  their  low  position  in 
the  hill  sides,  inde]>endent  of  the  gentle  inclination  to  the  north,  they  undoubtedly 
lie  beneath  the  sands  with  coal  and  the  carboniferous  limestone,  which  succeed  to 
the  north  of  Liehvin,  and  which  on  the  frontier  of  the  Moscow  basin,  as  well  as  in 
the  Valdai  Hills,  form  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  The  long,  coloured 
section  under  the  Map,  sufficiently  illustrates  the  general  succession  in  this  part  of 
the  country. 

Among  the  equivocal  sections  of  the  upper  members  of  this  system — for  we  had 
not  time  to  place  it  exactly  in  the  scries — is  one  which  we  met  with  on  the  bank  of 
the  rivulet  Ulabue,  sixteen  versts  east  of  Krapivna  (between  Tula  and  Liehvin), 
in  the  undulating  slopes  near  which,  a little  water-course  laid  bare  this  section. 

Marls,  biwish,  yellow,  Ate. 

White  marlstonc,  like  hardened  chalk,  in  beds  of  one  to  two  feet. 

Calcareous  flagstone*,  in  part*  sandy  and  siliceous,  with  Producti,  Ireptxrue,  Terebratula.-  and  Spiriferst. 

Concretions  of  cream-coloured  marly  limestone. 

Yellowish  limestone  of  magnesian  aspect. 

Flagstones,  with  minute  fossils  (L’ytherinae  ?),  small  fishes'  teeth  and  scales. 

Clays  and  marls. 

Concretions  and  thin  calcareous  courses. 

Thick- bedded,  grey,  compact  limestones  of  conchoids]  fracture,  with  traces  of  silicificd  wood. 

The  uppermost  beds  are  covered  with  ferruginous  sand  containing  ironstone 
concretions,  and  the  plateau  is  spread  over  by  some  detritus  (drift)  as  well  as  by 
the  black  earth  or  “ Tehornozem,”  of  which  and  all  the  superficial  deposits  we 
shall  treat  in  the  concluding  chapters. 

Besides  a curious  fish’s  tooth,  the  occurrence  in  these  beds  of,  apparently,  the 

' The  flagstones  quarried  at  the  spot  arc  used  aa  tombstones  in  the  churchyard  of  Kipet.  and  it  was 
from  observing  forms  of  ichthyolites  on  these  monuments,  that  we  were  led  to  discover  them,  is  sits,  in 
the  bed  of  the  adjacent  rivulet,  ubout  half  a verst  to  the  west  of  the  church. 
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same  minute  Cythrrina  which  occur  near  Bielef  and  at  Kipct,  together  with  the 
characteristic  shell,  Leptana  productoides  (Murch.),  induce  us  to  consider  these 
beds  as  part  also  of  the  uppermost  member  of  the  Devonian  system  ; and  we  the 
more  adhere  to  this  belief,  since  we  are  unacquainted  with  any  series  of  strata  re- 
sembling them  in  the  numerous  well-known  sections  of  the  carboniferous  strata 
of  Russia.  Among  the  other  fossils  of  this  locality,  we  may  cite  Leptana  arcuata 
(nob.),  a species  approaching  to  L.  xarcinulata , so  common  in  the  carboniferous 
rocks  of  this  country  ; two  species  of  Terebratula,  the  one  resembling  T.  concert - 
trica,  the  other  T.  seminula  (Phill.)  ; Spirifer  muralix?,  Spirifcr  near  to  S.  glaber, 
with  fragments  of  Modiola,  Orthoceratites,  and  Syringopora  ? &c. 

Devonian  Rocks  upon  the  Don. — The  most  southern  point  at  which  we  observer! 
any  rocks  of  this  age  upon  the  river  Don  is  near  the  village  of  Pietina.  At  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  Vorona  with  the  Don,  a few  sandy,  calcareous,  lossiliferous  flag- 
stones, of  a few  feet  thickness  only,  arc  overlaid  by  reddish,  ferruginous  sandstone, 
and  finally  by  siliceous  sands,  which  towards  their  lower  part  contain  courses  of 
blackish  clay.  These  last-mentioned  sands,  like  others  to  which  we  shall  afterwards 
allude,  and  which  equally  overlie  the  Devonian  rocks  in  the  Oka,  may  possibly 
lmlong  to  the  greensand  of  the  Cretaceous  system.  Blocks  of  quartz  rock  with 
sands,  form  the  cap  of  all  these  strata  near  Pietina. 

The  Devonian  strata  near  Voroneje  are,  however,  best  seen  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  little  stream  Devitza,  on  the  sides  of  a ravine  where  they  are  arranged  in  the 
following  order : — 

Feet. 

Calcareous,  shelly  flagstone,  loaded  with  fossils 7 

Red  clay  or  marl 1 

Yellowish  sands 10 

Whitish  and  red  spotted  clays  and  marl,  forming  the  base  20 


the  whole  covered  by  reddish-coloured  drift  and  black  earth. 

The  calcareous  flags  at  this  spot  have  furnished  us  with  a greater  number  of  cha- 
racteristic fossils  than  the  beds  of  any  other  locality  in  Russia.  They  not  only  abound 
in  species  published  as  Devonian  types  from  the  Boulonnais,  the  Eifel,  and  Devon- 
shire, but  also  contain  the  remains  of  ichthyolites — and  all  this  in  a thickness  of 
about  seven  feet  I Among  the  most  characteristic  published 1 shells  are  Spirifer  Ver- 
ncuilii.  Product  us  caperatus,  Leptivna  Dutertrii,  Terebratula  aspera  ; and  among  the 
new  forms  are  Spirifer  Anoxoffi  (nob.),  Leptana  Fixcherii  (nob.),  L.  asella  (nob.). 


' Murchison  an  the  Boulonnai?,  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Gtxil.  de  France,  vol.  xi.  p.  253, 
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At  Jendovistie,  on  the  stream  Veduga,  another  feeder  of  the  Don,  sandy,  cal- 
careous flagstones  of  greenish  colours,  are  interlaced  with  spotted  red  marl  and 
clay,  containing  Devonian  fossils,  and  similarly  covered  by  sands  and  ferruginous 
concretions.  In  ascending  the  Don  we  traced  Devonian  rocks  in  the  hillocks  of 
Sadonsk,  and  in  them  we  no  longer  found  the  same  fossils  as  those  collected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Voroneje  : others,  however,  became  dominant,  such  as  the  Spi- 
rifer  Archiaci,  with  its  elevated  area,  and  a plicated  Terebratula  resembling  T.  venti- 
labrum. 

At  Lebedian,  on  the  Don,  the  sloping  banks  of  the  river  give  a section,  where 
upwards  of  seventy  feet  of  strata  are  exposed  in  the  following  order : — 

Feet. 


Black  earth  and  detritua  

Ferruginous  grit  (green&and  ?) 3 

Devonian  Rocks. 

Marly  limestone 4 

Impure,  compact,  finely  laminated,  light  grey  limestone,  containing  remains  of  the 

same  species  f of  fishes  as  at  Orel  10 

Flagstones : in  parts  magnesian  and  cavernous,  with  Lrpttna  c aperaia 8 

Finely  laminated  and  striated  siliceous  limestone  12 

Beds  filled  with  the  same  minute  fossil  as  at  Ottrada  (see  p.  57)  4 

Sandy  beds,  with  brrccia-lilcc  (concretionary  i).  marly  limestone 4 

Thick  flags  of  compact,  hard  limestone,  in  part  concretionary,  with  cavernous  sur- 
faces, and  filled  with  8pirjftr  Archiaci  and  Lrptccna  cajrrata 12 

White,  marly  fragmentary  limestone,  with  broken  concretions  15 

Concretionary,  siliceous  limestone,  consisting  of  large,  spherical  concretions,  com- 
posed of  concentric  laminae,  forms  the  base  of  the  cliffs 


Beds  of  the  same  lithological  structure  as  those  previously  mentioned,  viz. 
yellow,  sandy,  magnesian  limestones  and  marls,  extend  to  Donkof,  a little  to  the 
north  of  which,  we  place  the  upper  limit  of  the  Devonian  system,  in  this  parallel. 

The  peculiar  type  of  the  system  which  has  just  been  described,  being  so  very 
calcareous  and  so  equably  bedded,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  more  highly  charged 
with  the  remains  of  fossils,  than  the  red  and  green  marls,  impure  limestone  and 
red  sand,  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Moscow  basin  (see  Map  and  section  below 
it).  Organic  remains  are,  it  is  true,  much  more  abundant  in  some  parts  than 
others.  Thus,  as  above  stated,  the  strata  which  have  afforded  us  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  species  of  shells  are  the  flag-like  limestones  near  Voroneje.  These  are 
probably  among  the  inferior  beds  of  the  central  region  ; and  we  form  this  opinion, 
not  simply  because  Voroneje  is  situated  at  a lower  level  than  Orel,  a point  of 
some  little  value  in  a country  where  the  strata  are  so  nearly  horizontal,  but  chiefly 
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from  zoological  evidences  ; for  the  prevalent  forms  arc  identical  with  those  of  the 
lowest  Devonian  rocks  of  other  countries'.  These  beds  may  be  strictly  com- 
pared with  the  Devonian  limestones  of  the  Boulonuais,  there  being  at  least  twelve 
species  of  characteristic  shells  common  to  the  Russian  and  French  localities,  as 
will  be  detailed  in  the  sequel.  On  the  whole,  we  may  say,  that  the  sections  of 
the  Upper  Don4  have  afforded  about  thirty  species  of  true  Devonian  fossils, 
i.  e.  of  characters  intermediate  between  those  of  the  Silurian  and  carboniferous 
types. 

Our  last  survey  of  Russia  has,  indeed,  impressed  us  forcibly  with  the  value  of 
possessing  a correct  knowledge  of  the  fossils  of  this  system.  Uuacquainted 
with  them,  and  the  place  which  they  occupy  in  the  series,  the  best  field-geolo- 
gist might  have  been  misled  in  making  out  the  true  succession,  in  the  little- 
disturbed  and  undulating  region  of  Central  Russia ; for  in  proceeding  from  the 
Valdai  Hills  on  the  north  he  quits  a Devonian  zone,  with  a true  “Old  Red” 
type,  dipping  under  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Moscow,  and  having  passed 
through  the  latter,  he  finds  himself  suddenly  in  a yellow-coloured  region,  entirely 
dissimilar  in  structure  to  what  he  has  seen  in  any  of  the  northern  governments. 
Hence  he  might  naturally  conclude — the  order  of  superposition  being  difficult  to 
trace,  and  the  level  of  the  country  being  considerably  higher  than  that  of  Moscow 
— that  he  had  reached  a horizon  su|>e!'ior  to  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  which, 
from  its  aspect,  might  he  the  Zcchstcin  or  magnesian  limestone : and  yet  this  very 
zone  is  the  true  equivalent  of  the  Old  Red  system,  which,  loaded  with  its  cha- 
racteristic fossils,  rises  out  in  a dome  or  broad-backed  elevation  to  form  the  central 
watersheds  of  the  empire. 

General  vie w of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  Devonian  Rocks  of  Russia. — Having 
shown  that  the  widely  spread  deposits  (No.  3 of  the  Map,  and  coloured  dull  red) 
are  the  true  equivalents  of  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Western  Europe,  their  founda- 
tion being  based  upon  Silurian  strata  and  their  upper  beds  covered  by  carboniferous 
formations,  we  now  offer  a few  general  remarks  upon  their  organic  remains.  The 
reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  characteristic  fossils  of  this  age  in  Scotland, 
England,  and  parts  of  Germany  and  France,  has  learnt  by  the  perusal  of  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  that  in  its  Russian  development,  the  system  contains  an  union  of 

1 See  Murchison  on  the  Dcvoniun  strata  of  the  Boulunnais,  Bulletin  tie  la  Societ6  Gcol.  de  France, 
▼ol.  xi.  p.  229. 

* See  description  of  the  Organic  Remains  in  the  Third  Part. 
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palaeontological  evidences  of  its  age,  which  are  not  so  clearly  exhibited  in  any  other 
country.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  British  Isles,  for  example,  which  is  charged 
with  peculiar  ichthyolites,  several  of  which  have  been  already  alluded  to  as  also 
common  to  our  Russian  deposits,  has  never  yet  afforded  a single  species  of  the 
Mollusca  so  prevalent  in  the  slaty  limestones  and  schists  of  Devonshire,  that  have 
been  placed  upon  the  same  parallel.  On  the  other  hand,  Devonshire,  the  Bou- 
lonnais,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  where  these  Mollusca  abound, 
contain  none  of  the  Scottish  ichthyolites.  In  one  part  of  Belgium  and  in  the  Eifel 
only,  have  one  or  two  fossil  fishes  been  found,  associated  with  the  other  members  of 
that  fauna.  The  examination  of  Russia  has,  therefore,  not  only  enabled  us  to 
trace  these  deposits  over  an  enormous  area,  but  also  entirely  dispelled  any  doubts 
which  might  have  existed  in  respect  to  the  identity  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
Scotland  with  those  slaty  rocks  of  Devonshire  and  the  Continent  with  which  it  had 
been  compared  '.  It  has,  in  short,  offered  numberless  proofs,  that  the  ichthyolites 
and  mollusks,  which  in  Western  Europe  are  separately  peculiar  to  smaller  detached 
basins,  were  here  cohabitants  of  many  parts  of  the  same  great  sea.  If  our  re- 
searches in  Russia  had  led  to  no  other  result,  they  would,  we  conceive,  have  well 
repaid  our  labours. 

The  fauna  of  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Russia  is,  indeed,  most  remarkable  in 
presenting  to  us  a number  of  forms  of  each  great  class  of  animals,  which  are  posi- 
tively identical  with  species  hitherto  known  only  in  deposits  of  the  same  age  in 
Western  Europe.  Thus,  among  the  Mollusca,  these  rocks  contain  many  species 
of  shells  which  are  undistinguishable  from  published  Devonian  species.  The  most 
characteristic  of  these  have  been  already  cited  in  the  previous  pages,  or  are  men- 
tioned in  the  tabular  view  attached  to  the  Map,  and  the  remainder  will  be  enume- 
rated, and  the  whole  described  in  the  concluding  or  Third  Part  of  this  work. 

We  may,  however,  enumerate  two  or  three  general  results  of  our  inquiry.  The 
genus  Serpula,  for  example,  no  trace  of  which  has  been  discovered  in  the  Silurian 
rocks,  here  makes  its  first  appearance.  The  Orthoceratites  with  annular  siphons, 
and  of  which  the  O.  cochlealum  is  the  type,  are  peculiar  to  this  system.  Among 
other  important  distinctions  between  this  group  and  that  which  lies  beneath  it,  are 
the  appearance,  for  the  first  time  in  ascending  order,  of  Spirifcrs  with  simple  plaits, 
and  the  great  profusion  of  Terebratuke  ; the  last-mentioned  genus  being  very  rare 

* See  Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  v.  p.  633,  vol.  vi.  p.  221.  Sedgwick  and  Murchison. 
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in  the  Silurian  rocks.  On  the  other  hand,  Trilobites,  which  are  so  profusely  dis- 
tributed in  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Baltic  governments,  arc  of  very  unusual  occur- 
rence in  the  Devonian  strata. 

But  the  greatest  distinction  of  all,  between  these  Devonian  beds  and  those  on 
which  they  repose,  is  the  profusion  of  ichthyolites,  none  of  which  are  found  in  the 
lowest  fossiliferous  system  of  Russia'. 

In  Polypifers,  the  Devonian  rocks  of  the  northern  and  central  districts  are  not 
rich,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  sandy,  marly  and  flag-like  nature  of  the  strata ; 
but  on  travelling  to  the  confines  of  Asia,  we  find  that  beds  of  the  same  age  in 
the  Ural  Mountains,  having  the  subcrystallinc,  slaty  and  calcareous  facies  of  the 
rocks  of  Devonshire,  are  like  them  loaded  with  corals.  Nay  more,  these  polypifers 
arc  associated  with  several  species  of  mollusks  identical  with  those  of  the  British 
Isles,  whilst  the  agreement  between  these  very  distant  synchronous  de[>osits  is  still 
further  maintained  by  the  negative  feature  common  to  both,  of  the  absence  of 
ichthyolites. 

The  connexion  between  the  character  of  the  fossils  and  the  nature  of  the  matrix 
in  which  they  are  imbedded,  is,  indeed,  more  pointedly  brought  before  the  observer 
who  ranges  over  the  boundless  tracts  of  Russia,  than  in  any  other  country  which 
it  has  been  our  lot  to  examine.  InCourland,  Livonia,  and  the  Baltic  governments, 
as  well  as  in  the  great  central  region  to  which  the  system  extends,  thin  beds  of 
finely  laminated  limestone  alternate  with  and  are  subordinate  to  great  masses  of 
sand,  marl  and  flagstone  ; and  whilst  in  the  thin  limestones  mollusks  prevail,  occa- 
sionally mixed  up  with  the  remains  of  fishes,  the  latter  are  often  found  exclusively 
in  marly  and  sandy  beds. 

Now  in  tracing  these  rocks  from  the  Baltic  provinces  on  the  south-west,  towards 
Archangel  on  the  north-east,  the  limestones  (as  stated  p.  48)  gradually  thin  out, 
and  the  system  (as  in  the  government  of  Olonetz)  being  represented  by  sand,  clay, 
and  sandstone,  we  there  lose  the  Mollusca,  and  find  that  the  rocks  having  the 
essential  characters  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland  are,  like  that  deposit, 
inhabited  by  fishes  only  t A remarkable  phenomenon,  in  showing  an  accordance 

' In  Great  Britain,  where  the  Silurian  system  is  so  copiously  developed,  no  ichthyolites  have  been 
discovered  by  the  author*  beneath  it*  uppermost  member — the  Ludlow  rock* ; but  very  recently  palates 
of  a fi*h  have  been  discovered  by  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie,  near  Dursley  Cross.  May  Hill,  Gloucestershire, 
in  strata  which  arc  referred  to  the  Wcnlock  limestone.  It  is  possible  that  ere  long  some  trace  of  ichthy- 
olites may  be  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Russia. 
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between  the  lithological  and  zoological  contents  of  rocks  of  the  same  age  in  the 
most  distant  countries. 

Again,  in  passing  from  the  Baltic  governments  into  the  central  country  of  Orel 
and  Voroneje,  we  perceive,  that  with  the  change  in  lithological  features  which  has 
been  described  (viz.  red  sands,  marls  and  calcareous  flags  prevailing  in  the  for- 
mer, and  yellow  magnesian  limestones  and  marls  in  the  latter),  a corresponding 
change  occurs  in  the  relative  proportion  of  mollusks  and  fishes.  In  the  one,  the 
ichthyolites  predominate  in  number  of  genera  and  in  the  profusion  of  species  ; and 
in  the  other,  whole  bands  arc  loaded  with  characteristic  mollusks,  the  remains  of 
fishes  being  more  rarely  found  among  them. 

These  facts  concerning  the  relative  distribution  of  different  classes  of  the  sub- 
marine fauna  of  an  ancient  period,  the  earliest  in  this  part  of  the  world  in  which 
Vertebrata  have  yet  been  discovered,  present  strong  analogies  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  present  seas  are  inhabited.  The  great  receptacles 
of  fishes  are  often,  if  we  mistake  not,  deep  sandy  bottoms,  in  which  comparatively 
few  shelly  creatures  exist,  whilst  the  latter  are  prone  to  congregate  in  multitudes 
towards  the  shores,  where  calcareous  springs  and  other  favouring  circumstances 
attract  them. 

Abandoning,  for  the  present,  these  general  zoological  analogies,  we  might  now 
proceed  to  cite  the  language  of  Professor  Agassiz  and  Professor  Owen,  who  have 
each  contributed  to  this  work,  by  developing  the  character  of  the  ichthyolites  of 
the  Devonian  system  of  Russia  ; but  we  refer  to  their  own  words,  as  given  in  the 
Third  Part  of  the  volume.  We  must,  however,  anticipate  their  remarks  so  far  as 
they  bear  upon  our  general  conclusions.  We  have  already  alluded  to  such  of  those 
fossil  fishes  as  were  discovered  by  M.  Pander  and  Professor  Asmus ; and  we  know 
that  these  authors  were  about  to  publish  works  descriptive  of  the  Russian  ichthy- 
olites of  their  respective  neighbourhoods  (Riga  and  Dbrpat).  Not  doubting  the 
ability  with  which  they  will  describe  such  remains,  we  had  too  many  obvious  and 
pressing  reasons  to  refer  all  our  specimens  to  Professor  Agassiz.  Our  great  object 
is  distinctly  to  place  in  parallel,  the  palaeozoic  types  of  Russia  with  those  of  the 
countries  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  through  our  own  labours  in  the  field,  and 
the  fossils  of  which  have  been  described  by  good  naturalists.  Among  the  latter, 
it  is  well  known  that  Professor  Agassiz  has,  from  the  commencement  of  our  palae- 
ozoic researches,  taken  the  lead  in  describing  ichthyolites.  With  his  powerful 
mind,  and  by  having  at  his  disposal  the  remains  of  fossil  fishes  from  many 
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regions,  he  has  been  enabled  to  institute  general  comparisons,  and  to  trace  their 
resemblances  and  differences  in  various  formations,  over  all  those  parts  of  Europe 
which  geologists  have  explored.  No  naturalist,  however  accomplished,  who  is 
acquainted  with  one  group  of  ichthyolites  only,  could  afford  us  the  knowledge 
of  which  we  stood  in  need.  To  M.  Agassiz,  then,  we  referred  all  those  remains 
of  fishes  with  which  our  explorations  in  Russia  had  furnished  us,  being  assured 
that  it  was  in  his  power  to  clear  away  the  great  difficulties  in  which  the  study  of 
the  fragments  of  ichthyolites  is  involved.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  name, 
which  the  Russian  naturalists  above  alluded  to  might  be  about  to  give  to  the  fossil 
fishes  of  their  own  country,  we  trust  that  the  nomenclature  of  Agassiz  will  be 
adopted  bv  them,  as  forming  part  of  a great  scheme  of  ichthyolitic  classification, 
which  has  been  carried  out  in  accordance  with  physical  phenomena  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  mineral  masses  as  determined  by  geologists. 

Professor  Agassiz  acquaints  us,  that  of  the  specimens  which  we  referred  to 
him  there  are  certainly  eight,  and  probably  ten  species,  which  are  common  to 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland  and  the  Russian  strata.  “ So  complete,” 
says  he,  “ is  this  identity,  that  the  specimens  of  the  two  countries  resemble  each 
other  to  the  extent  of  being  confounded,  often  appearing  to  be  the  very  casts 
of  each  other.  It  is  rare  (he  adds)  to  find  so  perfect  a resemblance  occurring 
among  specimens  in  the  very  same  locality,  and  there  cannot  therefore  exist  the 
smallest  doubt  as  to  the  geological  horizon  to  which  these  fossils  belong.”  The 
species  which  are  thus  identical  are,  the  Glyptoateus  fuvosua,  Ag.,  Chelonichthys 
Asmuaii,  Ag.  (the  name  given  to  the  strange  monster  mentioned  p.  53),  Diplo- 
pterua  macrocephalus,  Ag.,  Holoptychius  Nobilissimus  (Ag.  Sil.  Syst.),  Dendrodus 
shit]  at  us,  Owen,  Lamnodus  biporcatus,  Ag.  (Dendrodus  biporcatus,  Owen),  Cricodus 
incurvus,  Ag.  (Dendrodus  incurttus,  Owen)  ; whilst  two  other  species,  Glyptosteus 
reticulates,  Ag.,  and  Chelonichthys  minor,  Ag.,  are  presumed  to  be  the  same  as 
fragments  which  M.  Agassiz  possesses  from  the  north  of  Scotland. 

With  this  striking  coincidence,  there  are,  however,  great  distinctions  between 
the  group  of  Russian  ichthyolites  of  this  deposit,  when  viewed  as  a whole,  and 
that  of  the  British  Isles,  for,  as  Agassiz  well  remarks,  some  of  the  forms  most 
characteristic  of  the  system  in  Scotland  have  no  analogues  even  in  Russia.  Such 
are  the  Acanthodians,  which  division  comprehends  the  genera  Acanthodes , 
Diplacanthus,  Cheiracanthus  and  Cheirolepis,  and  the  genera  Pterichthys  and  Cepha- 
laspis  of  the  group  of  Coccosteini  of  that  author.  Nor  has  the  very  common 
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Scottish  genus,  the  Coccosteus,  yet  been  found  in  Russia  ; for  although,  when  upon 
the  spot,  we  were  disposed  to  consider  certain  mammillated  scales  and  bones  as 
belonging  to  that  genus  (see  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  401),  we  now 
learn  from  the  great  ichthyologist,  that  it  is  not  present,  though  its  place  is  taken 
by  the  allied  genera  Glyptoslcus  and  Chelonichthys.  And  here  it  is  gratifying  to 
reflect,  that  some  of  the  more  perfect  specimens  which  we  brought  from  Russia 
have  enabled  M.  Agassiz  to  describe,  for  the  first  time,  the  less  well-preserved  frag- 
ments of  bone  which  he  formerly  procured  from  Scotland,  but  which  he  had  put 
aside  as  doubtful  forms.  All  these  Ganoid  types,  as  well  as  the  very  peculiar 
Russian  genus  Placosteus,  Ag.,  and  other  l’lacoid  fishes  of  the  genera  Ctenoplychius 
and  Ctenacunthus,  will  be  described  in  their  appropriate  place,  accompanied  by  some 
ingenious  observations  of  the  author,  on  the  analogies  which  a comparison  of  the 
contents  of  the  Russian  and  Scottish  deposits  has  enabled  him  to  draw,  between  the 
conditions  of  that  ancient  epoch,  and  the  existing  distribution  of  fishes  in  the  dif- 
ferent seas  of  Europe  (sec  Part  III.). 

We  cannot,  however,  quit  this  subject,  without  alluding  to  the  great  light  which 
is  thrown  upon  ancient  nature,  by  the  application  of  the  microscope  to  fossil  teeth 
and  bones.  To  Professor  Owen  geologists  are  most  indebted  for  the  new  employ- 
ment of  this  valuable  power.  First  testing  its  importance  in  distinguishing  Mam- 
malia and  Saurians,  he  also  applied  it  to  certain  teeth  of  fishes  brought  to  him 
from  Scotland,  and  discovering  in  them  a dendridic  disposition  of  the  vascular 
canals,  he  named  the  genus  Dcndrodus.  Now,  on  submitting  to  Professor  Owen 
some  teeth  of  similar  outline  and  appearance  from  Riga  in  Russia,  he  detected  by 
the  same  process,  that  they  were  absolutely  identical  with  those  from  Scotland, 
which  he  had  named  Dcndrodus  slrigatus  as  the  type,  with  D.  has  talus,  D.  bipor- 
catus  and  D.  in atrtms  as  subordinate  species.  In  the  subsequent  account  of  the 
organic  remains,  this  point  will  be  illustrated  by  Professor  Owen  himself. 

But  the  value  of  this  application  of  the  microscope  does  not  stop  here,  for  whilst 
we  write,  Professor  Agassiz  acquaints  us,  that,  availing  himself  of  the  weapons 
which  Professor  Owen  had  so  skilfully  wielded,  he  has  commenced  a series  of  re- 
searches, not  only  into  the  teeth,  but  also  into  the  structure  of  all  the  hard,  enamelled 
bones  of  the  Russian  fossil  fishes,  and  by  which  he  will  be  able  to  show  the  same 
distinction  in  the  other  bones  of  the  different  genera  of  this  class,  which  Professor 
Owen  has  successfully  established  in  relation  to  the  bones  of  the  higher  orders  of 
animals.  He  has,  indeed,  already  forwarded  to  us  a diagram  which  shows  in  three 
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small  sections,  the  distinctive  osteological  characters  of  the  remarkable  genera 
Glyptostcus,  Chelonichtkya  and  Psammalepii 

Returning  from  this  digression,  we  cannot  better  conclude  our  present  subject, 
than  by  reminding  the  reader,  that  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Russia  are  of  very 
dissimilar  lithological  structure  in  different  tracts  of  this  vast  empire.  In  one 
tract  they  are  composed  of  red  and  green  flags  and  marls,  in  another  of  red  sand- 
stone, and  in  a third  of  magnesian  limestones  and  marls  of  light  and  yellow 
colours  ; whilst  in  the  Second  Part  of  this  work,  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  them, 
in  the  Ural  Mountains,  as  black  and  calcareous  slaty  masses.  Looking,  there- 
fore, to  these  facts,  and  having  further  ascertained  that  the  ichthyolites  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland,  and  the  Devonian  mollusks  of  England  and  the 
Continent,  are  here  intimately  associated,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  adhering  to 
the  word  “ Devonian,”  and  in  urging  geologists  to  follow  our  example.  That  term, 
we  repeat,  was  adopted  to  prevent  the  confusion  arising  from  the  employment 
of  the  name  Old  Red  Sandstone,  so  inapplicable  to  great  tracts  of  Europe  where 
the  system  prevailed,  but  where  its  existence  had  been  unnoticed,  because  it  con- 
tained no  traces  of  red  sandstone.  In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  offered  strong 
reasons  for  the  use  of  the  new  term  in  Russia,  by  pointing  out  that  great  portions 
of  the  deposits  of  this  age,  which  arc  there  neither  red  nor  sandy,  contain  those 
forms  of  extinct  life  which  have  been  published  and  adopted  as  Devonian  types. 

1 This  drawing  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  above-named  ichthyolites,  and  sketches  of  the  external 
form  of  all  the  characteristic  Russian  species,  will  be  given  in  the  'lliird  Part  of  this  work. 
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Carboniferous  System  of  Northern  and  Central  Russia  the  equivalent  of  the  Mountain 
Limestone  of  Great  Britain. — Divided  into  three  Fossiliferous  Zones. — Lower  Zone 
with  seams  of  Coal  in  Sand  and  Shale  described  in  the  Valdai  Hills. — Extension 
of  Limestone  to  Integra. — White  Limestone  of  Archangel. — Great  Central  Basin  of 
Carboniferous  Limestone. — Lower  Southern  edge  of,  near  Kaluga,  Tula,  fsc. — White 
Limestone  of  Moscow. — Extension  of  this  central  mass  along  the  river  Oka  to 
Kasimof  and  Jelalma. — Upper  or  Fusulina  Limestone  at  Kovrof  and  near  Samara 
on  the  Lower  Volga. 


w E have  now  to  treat  of  a system  equally  vast  in  horizontal  extension  with  that 
which  has  been  just  described,  and  infinitely  more  important  in  mineral  contents. 
In  the  older  palaeozoic  rocks  of  Russia  we  met  with  no  signs  of  terrestrial  fossil 
vegetables,  still  less  with  any  traces  of  carbonaceous  matter,  but  we  no  sooner 
ascended  to  the  horizon  of  the  strata  under  consideration,  than  coal  beds  occur, 
and  we  were  surrounded  by  organic  remains  which  characterize  the  great  Carboni- 
ferous epoch. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  enormous  area  over  which  this  system  extends  (see 
letter  c upon  the  Map),  the  subsoil,  whether  in  the  northern  or  central  govern- 
ments, or  in  the  southern  steppes,  consists  of  limestones,  with  beds  of  sandstone, 
shale  and  marl,  which  are  the  undoubted  equivalents  of  the  Mountain  Limestone 
or  lower  portion  of  the  Carboniferous  group  of  English  geologists.  The  upper 
member  of  this  system,  which  is  so  copiously  developed  in  Western  Europe  under 
the  names  of  coal-measures  and  “ terrain  houiller”,  has  not,  as  will  hereafter 
appear,  any  decided  representative  in  Russia,  where  the  rocks  of  this  epoch  are 
analogous  to  the  carboniferous  deposits  of  Ireland,  which,  though  very  largely 
developed,  contain  no  representative  of  the  upper  and  productive  coal-fields  of 
Great  Britain'. 

1 See  Griffith's  Geological  Map  of  Ireland. 
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In  sketching  the  features  of  this  great  expanse  of  calcareous  matter,  we  shall  follow 
the  same  course  as  that  adopted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  by  resuming  the  account, 
in  the  ascending  order,  from  the  strata  of  the  preceding  system,  with  which  the 
beds  under  consideration  are  in  contact.  We  first,  therefore,  describe  the  lower 
members  on  the  Msta  and  the  Priutchka,  and  then  follow  them  in  their  extension 
to  the  north-east,  south-west,  and  south-east.  The  description  of  the  southern 
carboniferous  tract,  so  important  from  its  mineral  contents,  will  occupy  the  next 
chapter. 

In  our  last  year’s  survey  we  were  led  to  divide  the  chief  calcareous  mass  of  this 
system  into  three  subformations,  each  typified  by  characteristic  fossils.  When, 
however,  fully  developed  (as  on  the  western  flank  of  the  Ural  Mountains),  the 
limestones  are  surmounted  by  a peculiar  group  charged  with  Goniatites,  and  made 
up  of  grits,  flagstones  and  conglomerates  (see  Tabular  view  and  Chapter  VII.). 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  now  called  to  the  lower  or  great  calcareous 
masses  only ; and  these,  constituting  the  whole  Carboniferous  system  of  northern, 
central  and  southern  Russia,  consist  in  ascending  order  of — 

1 . Lower  limestone,  with  Produetus  yiganteus ; for  the  most  part  dark  grey  and 
bituminous,  and  which  is  associated  with  sands  and  a little  coal. 

2.  Middle  or  white  Moscow  limestone,  with  Spirifer  Mosqucnsis  ( Choristites , 
Fiscli.).  This  portion  is  void  of  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  northern  or  central 
governments,  but  in  the  southern  steppes  contains  coal  of  good  quality. 

3.  Upper  limestone,  with  Fuaulina  cylindrica  (Fisch.),  without  coal  in  the  north 
or  upon  the  Volga,  but  in  the  south  containing  a little. 

Lower  Limestone,  Sfc.  in  the  Valdai  Hills. — The  lower  limestone  may  here  be 
detected  at  many  places  along  the  southern  and  eastern  edge  of  the  Devonian  rocks, 
which  it  immediately  Burmounts.  Its  bottom  beds  consist  of  sand  and  shale, 
which,  however  slight  may  be  their  commercial  value  in  any  tract  yet  explored,  are 
unquestionably  of  the  same  age,  and  occupy  the  same  geological  position  as  the 
productive  British  coal-field,  which  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed  rises  out  from 
beneath  the  great  mass  of  the  mountain  limestone  of  Northumberland1. 

In  the  natural  sections  of  the  Msta  and  its  tributary  the  Priutchka  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Valdai  Hills,  the  lowest  carboniferous  beds,  or  those  immediately  above 

1 See  Transactions  of  the  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  of  Ncwcaatle-on-Tyne,  vol.  i. ; in  which  the  memoirs 
of  Mr.  N.  Wood,  Mr.  Winch,  and  particularly  a paper  by  Mr.  Witham,  show  the  position  of  this  coal- 
field. Haring  revisited  the  coast  near  Berwick  since  our  return  from  Russia,  wc  must  say,  that  this  coal- 
field, so  very  low  in  the  series,  is  worthy  of  being  described  in  greater  detail. 
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the  red  and  green  Devonian  marls,  &c.  before  described  (p.  -16.),  are  seen  to  consist 
of  the  following  ascending  order : — 

g.  Sands : generally  incoherent,  of  light 
yellowish  colour,  occasionally  passing  into 
sandstone,  with  pyritized  plants,  chiefly 
Stigmaria  ficoides , & c.  On  the  Msta,  these 
sands  are  not  less  than  thirty  feet  thick, 
while  on  the  Priutchka  they  do  not  exceed 
six  feet. 

h.  Bituminous  schists,  with  Coal.  On  the 
Msta  the  coal  is  so  thin  and  poor  as  hardly 
to  merit  that  name  ; on  the  Priutchka,  however,  the  bituminous  schists  having  a 
total  thickness  of  about  forty  feet,  are  characterized,  in  their  upper  portion,  by  four 
beds  (i)  of  impure,  imperfectly  consolidated,  pyritous  coal,  which  is  partially  ex- 
tracted in  horizontal  galleries.  The  uppermost  bed  is  ten  inches,  the  lowest  five 
thick.  Some  of  the  tertiary  lignites  of  Germany  and  France  are  superior  in  qua- 
quality  to  this  material,  which  has  been  even  named  by  Colonel  Helmersen  “Mot 
kohl,"  but  it  may  prove  serviceable  when  the  great  rail-road  to  Moscow  is  com- 
pleted. 

Red,  white,  and  green  argillaceous  marls  ( j)  surmounted  by  whitish  sands  with  red 
bands  (k),  and  mottled  marls  (f).  The  last-mentioned  support  the  lowest  beds  of 
the  carboniferous  limestone.  On  the  Priutchka  these  sands  and  marls  occupy  a 
thickness  of  about  seventy  feet. 

m.  Lower  Limestone  of  both  dark  grey  and  purplish  colours  and  compact  struc- 
ture, divided  into  several  beds  which  vary  in  different  localities  from  two  to  two 
and  a half  feet  each  in  thickness.  The  way-boards  between  these  strata  are  often 
dark-coloured  schists,  more  or  less  bituminous,  as  well  as  the  limestones.  The 
characteristic  fossils  of  this  lower  bed  of  limestone  ( m ) are  the  large  Producing  gi- 
ganteus  ( hemispheric^ , Sow.)  or  P.  variabilis  of  Russian  authors,  P.  punctatus  (Sow.) , 
P.  anliquatus  (Sow.),  and  the  large  coral  Cheetetes  radians  (Fischer),  with  Encri- 
nites.  The  shells  are,  it  is  well  known,  common  to  the  mountain  limestone  of 
England,  and  the  coral,  Cheetetes  radians,  is  found  in  the  same  rock,  both  near 
Bristol,  where  Mr.  Lonsdale  discovered  it,  and  in  Northumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, where  we  have  recently  collected  it. 

n.  White  Limestone. — It  is  doubtful  whether  this  band  of  limestone  can  be  con- 
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sidered  to  represent  the  same  member  of  the  scries  as  the  white  limestone  here- 
after to  be  described,  which  is  so  abundant  near  Moscow  and  to  the  south  of  that 
city,  for  we  did  not  detect  its  characteristic  fossil,  the  Spirifcr  Mosquensis  (Fisch.), 
in  the  Valdai  Hills.  This  upper  limestone  of  the  Priutchka  (twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
thick)  is  milk-white,  resembling  the  finest  varieties  of  “ calcaire  grossier,”  and  con- 
tains Bellerophon  elathratus  (I)'Orb.),  Cirrus  rotundatus  (Sow.),  = Euomphalus  Dio- 
nysii  (Goldf.),  Pecten  No/t  (Iiichw.),  Orthis  arachnoides  (Phill.),  Productive  striatus 1 
{Xfytilus,  Fisch.),  P.  scabriculus  (Sow.),  Nautilus  tuberculatus  (Phill.),  Orthoceras 
annulatum  (Sow.),  Cidarites  Deucalionis  and  Pyrula  monticola  (Eichw.),  with  corals, 
including  Lithostrotion  fioriforme,  Fenestella,  &c. 

Magnesian  Limestone. — Without  pretending  to  assert  that  the  mineral  succession 
which  we  observed  in  the  sides  of  the  brooks  above  the  Priutchka,  particularly  on 
the  rivulet  Stolobna,  is  to  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  strata  in  other  places,  wc  may 
state,  that  upon  the  left  bank  of  that  brook,  the  cliffs  (fifty  feet  high)  exhibit  a 
series  of  very  varied  beds  inclined  at  35°  to  40°,  and  including  yellowish,  sandy, 
dolomitic  limestones,  sometimes  very  earthy  and  impure,  and  some  remarkable 
bands  of  flint,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut. 

12. 


ASCENDING  SERIES. 

« Strong -twddxd,  dark  pnrptub  IhnraUrne,  diafocMcd  Ike  course  of  the  rivulet  SUdobn*.— A.  Sandy,  reddish  ■ukrit.— <.  Soft  wbttr  lUniwtrair  — 

d.  RmI  and  ycOowv.li  arfillatvwiM  sand*, — r.  Rod  day,  ochrroui  vaoditune,  Ac.—/.  Urryfab  white  timesUnie.  -g.  Thin- bedded  ditto — A.  HiI>idiiiku> 
aduit  — Yellnwiih,  aandy.  magnesian  LitneMonr  - ).  Count*  of  fltl- bedded  Amt.  mlxiHanale  t o undy  Hinguntaa  bine* ton*. —A.  Yellow  numnnuo 
timeatooe. — t.  Flat  by ar»  repealed  lh  two  eoutwra.  w.  tircylah  rommitr  limr.tonc. — m,  n,  Ac.,  which  are  not  fully  drawn  in  Ihc  wr.xin«t . rqtrr- 
wnt  u>  o*: ending  order  a rowrar  of  Sant,  grey  Ihiu-bcdded  luamtoae.  with  grrenuh  mariiUme,  white  ailiccow*  flinty  band,  dwll  greewiab,  (withy,  impure 
'.immune,  and  yellowufe,  sandy,  ntagneai&n  biiarMuwe.  {taasiog  u|nrard«  into  other  beds  of  impure  wuidy  Unseat  one  The  whole  U covered  by  lorml  de- 
ifitua  and  northern  blocks 

Besides  displaying  both  magnesian  and  white  limestone  so  common  in  the  Car- 
boniferous system  of  Russia,  this  section  is  instructive  in  exposing  certain  bands  of 
siliceous  matter,  which,  from  the  durability  of  their  fragments,  when  broken  up, 
are  permanent  features  in  the  detritus  of  Russia,  just  like  the  chalk  flints  of 

1 This  shell , so  characteristic  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  in  the  most  distant  countries,  is  known 
under  several  synonyms.  It  was  first  named  and  figured  by  Fischer  Afyti/us  striatus,  and,  believing  with 
M.  de  Buch  that  it  is  a true  Productus,  wc  have  retained  the  earliest  specific  name.  It  iB  the  Pinna 
in/lata  (Phill.),  Productus  liuutformit  (V.  Buch),  and  the  Lcpteena  anomala  (Sow.).  Vet,  with  these  dif- 
ferent names,  the  shell  is  identically  the  same  from  Britain  to  Siberia. 
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Western  Europe,  which  they  much  more  resemble  than  any  varieties  of  the  chert 
of  the  mountain  limestone. 

In  treating  of  the  Silurian  strata  near  St.  Petersburgh,  we  have  before  remarked 
that  it  was  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  only,  and  in  ravines  of  the  hilly  district,  that 
small  local  dislocations  were  observable,  and  so  is  it  in  the  Valdai  Hills,  where, 
although  the  gorges  for  the  most  part  show  beds  perfectly  horizontal  (as  in  the 
woodcut,  p.  71.),  they  also  exhibit  local  disruptions,  as  on  the  Stolobna  rivulet. 

The  fossils  which  we  collected  at  this  place  are  the  small  Trilobite  Olarion 
Eichiraldi  (Fisch.),  Orthoceralites  ornatus  (Am plexus  ornatus,  Eichw,),  Gervilliu 
laminosa  (Phill.),  Bellerophon  depressus  (Eichw.),  Aricula  Valdnica  (nob.),  Solemya 
prim/eva  (Phill.),  Spirifer  glaber  (Sow.),  Productus  scabriculus  (Sow.),  P.  latissimus 
(Sow.)  a small  variety,  Terebratula  hastnta  (Phill.  var.),  Orthis  arachnoidea  (Phill.), 
with  Chtrteies  radians,  Lithostrotion,  and  other  corals,  several  of  which  occur  in 
England.  It  is  worthy’  of  remark,  that  in  these  magnesian  beds,  the  fossils  present 
their  interior  casts  only,  the  surfaces  of  which  arc  covered  with  small  crystals  of 
dolomite'.  These  sections  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Msta  have  been  dwelt  upon, 
because  we  nowhere  else  saw  so  good  an  ascending  succession  from  the  Devonian 
beds,  through  the  overlying  coal-bearing  strata  aud  the  lower  limestones. 

Extension  to  Vitegra.  White  Limestone  of  Archangel. — Before  we  trace  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  over  the  great  basin  of  Moscow,  in  which  its  central  member 
is  so  much  developed,  we  would  first  describe  its  range  to  the  north-cast.  Ex- 
posed on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Kolp  and  Suda,  between  Ticbvin  on  the  north- 
west and  Tcherepovetz  on  the  south-east,  its  northernmost  limits  range  by  Vitegra 
and  the  plateaus  north  of  the  Andoma.  Rising  to  the  surface  throughout  con- 
siderable flat  tracts  near  Kargapol,  it  is  continuous  across  the  Onega,  appears  in 
force  upon  the  Dwina  to  the  south  of  Kholmogor,  and  passing  that  river,  ex- 
tends by  the  north  of  the  Pinega  to  Mezcnc,  the  capital  of  the  country  of  the 
Samoiedes’.  The  southern  limits  of  this  limestone  may  be  indistinctly  traced  at 

‘ The  above  observation  applies  very  generally  to  all  the  crystalline  limestones,  largely  charged  with 
magnesia.  The  fossils  which  are  obtained  from  the  magnesian  variety  of  the  Mountain  Limestone  at 
Brccdon  Hill.  Leicestershire,  such  as  Productus,  Orthis,  and  Spirifer,  the  latter  having  the  spiral  brachia 
beautifully  preserved,  occur  only  in  the  state  of  casts,  having  their  surfaces  coated  with  regular  dolomitic 
crystals.  The  fossils  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  Humbleton  Hill,  near  Sunderland,  are  also  found 
in  the  same  state. 

■*  Our  knowledge  of  the  extreme  points  to  which  this  limestone  extends  on  the  north -cast,  beyond 
Mczene,  ns  represented  in  the  Map,  has  been  very  recently  obtained  by  one  of  us  (Count  Kcy&crling)  from 
the  distinguished  botanist  and  traveller  M.  Kuprccht. — Dec.  1842. 
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intervals  beneath  the  drift  to  mark  its  general  direction,  in  a line  passing  between 
the  lake  Bielo-Ozero  and  the  town  of  Kirilof,  a few  miles  only  to  the  north  of  the 
latter,  and  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  Dwina  near  Sliskaya. 

On  the  Andoma  near  Vitegra  the  lower  or  hard  grey  beds  cover  the  same 
yellow  sandstone  and  carbonaceous  shale,  and  contain  the  same  fossils  as  in  the 
Valdai  Hills,  viz.  the  Produclus  stria!  us  and  the  Chretetes  radians  (Fischer).  In 
the  calcareous  woodland  plateau  of  that  district,  the  white  limestone  of  the  forma- 
tion assumes,  indeed,  a character  which  we  have  not  seen  elsewhere.  It  may  be 
called  a coral  reef,  to  the  formation  of  which  the  Chatetes  radians  has  profusely 
contributed,  and  the  limestone,  in  some  places  as  white  as  chalk,  has  been  aggre- 
gated in  large  concretionary  masses,  with  cavities  occasionally  containing  caverns 
of  some  extent '. 

Other  beds  of  the  limestone  in  the  same  district  are  of  dingy  yellowish  colour. 
On  the  whole,  the  strata  represented  in  this  woodcut,  though  clearly  forming  the 
bottom  of  the  limestone,  are  not  so  dark-coloured  as  in  many  other  places. 

8 bit. 


The  Lowewt  rarl*iruf(Tou»  beds  in  tbs*  section  are  the  aanda  and  bituminous  shale  .c,  whsrh  here  become  very  inconsiderable  and  repose  on  the 
Dmoetan  rocks  (a  and  A ■ Then  foDnvi  the  peculiar  coralline  form  of  the  lime* tone  d , irregular  in  its  deposit  and  thinning  oat  on  the  me,  to  give 
place  to  a great  nuns  of  grey  limestone  (»>. 


From  all  that  we  could  sec  of  the  limestone  in  its  course  to  the  north-cast,  we 
believe,  indeed,  that  its  bituminous  and  dark-coloured  beds  gradually  thin  out  and 
disappear ; and  the  coral  reefs  with  Chaetetes  were  never  observed  by  us  to  the 
north-east  of  the  canal  Maria. 

On  the  banks  of  the  rivulet  Vitegraski,  seven  versts  south  of  Vitegra,  the  lower 
limestones,  with  Chretctes  radians,  Harmodites  parallels  (Fisch.),  and  other  fossils, 
are,  however,  much  expanded,  and  form  strong  cliffs,  in  which  purplish  and  greyish 
hard  hands  are  associated  with  a dolomitic  variety.  Here  the  limestone  overlies 
the  usual  inferior  beds  of  black,  bituminous*  shale  and  incoherent  yellow  sand- 

1 The  pure  white  colour  of  this  limestone  has  induced  some  individuals  to  reduce  great  quantities  of  it 
to  powder,  and  when  kneaded  into  a paste,  it  is  sold  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  whitening  the  churches 
and  other  buildings,  according  to  a custom  very  prevalent  in  Russia. 

* The  bituminous  schist  in  parts  of  this  tract  might  almost  be  used  as  a black  pigment. 
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stone  with  coal-plants  ; the  latter  being  well  seen  in  the  cliffs  at  the  mouth  of  the 
valley. 

/.  Grey  ca/bomferoua  tuaestooc  NO- 

mrtl- 

0.  Dulumiue  limestone, 
d.  Red  and  (rrrm  mottled  with 

thin  rooms  vd  limestone,  in  part* 
coacnMkmin'. 
r,  Rand*,  yelhnsruh. 

k.  Bukiuukkls  shale.  — the  represent*-  d 

tire  of  the  ruai  nf  the  Valitu  Hills. 

*.  I nfmur  saxul* , with  .Nfqpmtrio/ewrfee. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  section  consists  in  a variety  of  magnesian  limestone 
occurring  at  the  very  base  of  the  calcareous  group,  and  also  in  red  and  green 
mottled  shale  Id)  being  placed  between  the  limestone  and  the  inferior  yellow  sands 
(c).  In  the  last  respect,  however,  the  lithological  succession  is  pretty  nearly  the 
same  as  that  seen  on  the  Stolobna,  in  the  Valdai  Hills. 

To  the  east  of  Vitegra,  in  the  flat  ground  between  that  place  and  the  Mgra,  the 
white  limestone  prevails,  and  at  one  small  quarry  we  collected  many  fossils  in  beds 
of  a yellowish  and  white,  sandy  limestone,  pisolitic  in  some  parts,  and  having 
very  much  the  aspect  of  the  oolitic  tertiary  deposits  of  Lower  Styria1.  Here  the 
Nautilus  tubereulatus  (Sow.)  and  Spirifer  Mosquensis  (Fischer)  abounded,  with 
other  fossils,  among  which  we  may  here  note  Cardium  elongatum  (Sow.),  Bucrinum 
acutum  (Sow.),  with  the  Chatetes  radians  and  Lithostrotion  floriforme  (Martin),  and 
fragments  of  Terebratula,  Natica,  Turritella,  Avicula,  Sec. 

Great  masses  of  the  limestone  occur  in  cliffs  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Vitegra, 
where  it  feeds  the  great  canal  Maria,  at  Dwytenskaya,  the  central  station  near  the 
crest  or  watershed  of  this  region  before  alluded  to  (p.  14).  Again  we  found  the 
Chatetes  radians  and  many  fossils,  including  Leptana  Hardrensis  (Phill.),  Cida- 
rites  Deucalionis  (Eichw.),  and  a new  species  of  Natica  which  we  have  named 
N.  Maria. 

As  our  observations  between  this  spot  and  the  Dwina  were  confined  to  the  vici- 
nity of  the  high  road,  the  reader  will  not  expect,  particularly  in  a country  of  such 
monotonous  outline,  that  we  should  be  able  to  point  out  the  exact  order  of  each 
stratum.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  stating,  that  a large  region 
is  composed  of  carboniferous  limestone,  different  beds  of  which  are  exposed  on  the 
sides  of  the  road  which  makes  great  flexures  to  the  south-east  or  north-west. 

In  the  flat  tracts  east  and  west  of  Cargopol,  the  white  limestone  forms  the  sur- 
face, and  disintegrating  in  many  places  into  a fine  gravel,  is  dug  out  by  the 
• See  Trans.  Oeol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vol.  iii.  p.  397  (Sedgwick  and  Murchison). 
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peasants  to  form  the  roads,  which  in  consequence  are  there  excellent.  At  Braneva, 
the  first  station  beyond  Cargopol,  the  Spirifer  Mosqueneis  occurs  ; and  at  Volo- 
sofskaya  a section  exposes  hard  limestone,  subordinate  to  red  and  green  marls. 
These  are  covered  by  white  and  yellowish  sandy  limestones,  full  of  fossils,  in 
which  the  Avicula  lunulata  — Gervillia  lunulata  (Phill.),  and  the  Natica  Maria  (nob.l, 
prevailed. 

At  this  locality,  where  the  road  makes  a bend  to  the  east  and  south,  or  towards 
the  overlying  deposits,  we  first  met  with  Fusulinae,  fossils  which  we  shall  hereafter 
show,  are  abundant  in  the  upper  calcareous  strata  only.  The  limestone,  often  the 
w'hite  variety,  occupying  a low  ridge  between  Archangelskaya  and  Korishevo,  is 
even  seen  to  crop  out  and  form  ledges  for  some  distance,  a rare  phenomenon  in 
this  district,  and  it  reappears  at  intervals  as  far  as  Denislofskaya,  beyond  which  it 
is  obscured  by  the  drift  of  clay,  sand  and  boulders.  Wherever  the  calcareous 
rock  comes  near  the  surface,  the  vegetation  is  rich  in  papilionaceous  plants,  and 
the  larch  ( Pinus  Larix ) occurs  amid  the  common  northern  firs,  with  which  and 
the  birch-tree  this  region  is  so  much  covered.  At  Archangelskaya  we  collected 
Spirifer  glaber  (Sow.),  S.  Lamarckii  (Fisch.),  S.  incrassatus  ( Terebratula , Eichw.), 
O.  araebnoides  (Phill.  var.),  Productus  scabriculus  and  antiquatux,  Cardium  elonga- 
lum,  Sow.  ( Pleurorhynchui r,  Phill.),  Natica  Maria  (nob.),  with  Calamopora  incrus- 
tans  (Phill.)  and  Cidarites  Deucalionis  (Eichw.).  At  Denislofskaya  the  prevalent 
fossils  were  Productus  antiquatus,  Tcrebratula  pugnus  (Sow.),  and  Euomphalux  prn- 
tangulatus  (Sow.).  Beneath  the  hills,  of  150  to  200  feet  in  altitude,  the  summits 
of  which  are  occupied  by  drifted  materials,  the  limestone  again  appears  in  a low 
ledge  along  the  edges  of  the  river  Dwina.  Between  Siiskaya  and  Rakolskaya,  on 
the  road  to  Archangel,  the  left  bank  of  this  magnificent  river  (which  even  here,  at 
100  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  broader  than  the  Thames  at  Greenwich,)  exhibits 
cliffs  of  limestone,  which  in  summer,  when  the  stream  is  low*,  appear  at  heights  of 
thirty  and  forty  feet  above  the  water,  and  are  covered  towards  the  interior  of  the 
country  by  mounds  and  terraces  of  detritus. 

This  white-coloured  limestone  of  the  Dwina  is  rich  in  organic  remains,  and  con- 
tains many  of  the  species  already  mentioned  in  other  localities,  particularly  the 
Spirifer  Mosquensis,  Leptana  Hardrensis,  and  two  species  of  Cidaris,  one  of  which 
is  the  Cidarites  Deucalionis.  The  other  fossils  are  Spirifer  rotundatus  (Sow.), 
S.  rhomboideus  (Phill.),  Productus  punctatus,  P.  antiquatux,  Euomphalus  calyx 
(Phill.),  Orthis  arachnoidcs  (Phill.  var.),  with  a fish's  tooth.  Beds  similar  to 
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those  upon  the  Dwina,  and  containing  some  of  the  same  shells,  with  the  corals 
Lit  host  ration  Jloriforme  and  Harmodites  parallelus,  were  observed  by  us  to  extend 
for  a short  distance  up  the  river  Pinega.  The  lower  carboniferous  strata  are  ob- 
scured on  tbe  banks  of  the  Dwina,  and  we  would  recommend  those  who  follow 
us,  to  descend  the  river  Onega,  which  passes  through  a gorge,  about  seventy 
miles  above  the  town  of  that  name,  and  where  a junction  of  the  limestone  and 
underlying  Devonian  rocks  is  said  to  be  exposed.  We  adhere,  however,  to  the 
belief  before  expressed,  that  the  bituminous  shale  and  sands  and  dark  limestones 
thin  out,  and  that  the  subformations  of  the  system  are  not  nearly  so  much  deve- 
loped in  their  north-eastern  range,  as  in  the  central  regions  of  Russia,  to  the 
consideration  of  which  we  now  return. 

Great  Central  Banin  of  Carboniferous  Limestone. — By  reference  to  the  Map  it  will 
be  seen,  that  from  the  Valdai  Hills  as  a centre,  the  carboniferous  limestone  extends 
not  only  to  the  north-east,  into  the  country  we  have  been  describing,  but  also 
by  Moscow,  and  far  to  the  south  and  south-east  of  that  city.  We  know  little  from 
personal  observation  of  the  western  side  of  this  great  mass,  the  boundaries  of  which 
are  with  difficulty  defined,  in  consequence  of  the  superficial  detritus  with  which  it 
is  covered.  On  the  east,  however,  we  endeavoured  to  trace  it  in  a tedious  course 
by  Tcherepovetz,  Ustiujna,  Mologa,  Rybinsk  and  Yaroslavl,  and  having  also  made 
traverses  across  the  governments  of  Vologda,  Perm,  &c.,  we  are  enabled  to  state, 
that  no  Carboniferous  limestone  appears  in  the  wide  area  coloured  red  (No.  4)  to 
the  east  of  the  Volga,  until  you  reach  the  flanks  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

Confining  our  remarks  in  the  first  instance  to  the  lower  division,  we  may  state  that 
our  researches  along  the  southern  edges  of  the  Moscow  basin  afforded  us  precisely 
the  same  results  as  in  the  Valdai  Hills  upon  the  north.  In  the  zone  of  country 
extending  from  the  north  of  Lachvin,  on  the  west  by  Peremishel  to  Tula,  the  lower- 
most carboniferous  strata,  which  succeed  to  the  Devonian  rocks,  consist  of  sand 
and  shale,  with  thin  coal-seams,  which  arc  immediately  surmounted  by  a lime- 
stone with  Producing  giganteus. 

The  thickness  of  the  sand  and  sandstone  varies  in  different  places,  and  the  thin 
courses  of  coal  which  are  subordinate  to  them,  vary  considerably  in  quality  and 
thickness  in  different  localities.  Thus  at  JeRnicna,  north  of  Lichvin,  bands  of 
poor  coal  appear  in  a ravine  under  the  village,  subordinate  to  bituminous  schists, 
some  of  which,  like  many  similar  beds  in  England,  sound  like  wood  under  the 
hammer.  Incoherent  sands  surmount  the  black  mass,  and  sandy  layers  with  stems 
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of  Stigmaria  ficoides  appear  at  intervals,  whilst  the  impure  and  slightly  consoli- 
dated coal  is  for  the  most  part  very  pyritous,  containing  both  sulphuret  of  iron 
minutely  disseminated,  and  small  geodes  ot  crystallized  pyrites.  To  show  the 
slight  persistence  of  any  one  of  these  coal  seams,  we  may  state,  that  in  the  bold 
cliffs  of  the  Oka  at  Vornova,  opposite  Peremishl,  they  are  represented  (as  on 
the  Andoma,  in  the  government  of  Olonetz,  see  p.  74)  by  a band  of  bituminous, 
stiff,  black  clay.  This  woodcut  conveys  a clear  idea  of  the  order,  the  sands  and 
shale  being  covered  by  the  Productus  limestone. 


North*™  drift  and  ilrtritu* 
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Near  Alexina  the  coaly  matter  in  the  same  strata  expands  so  as  to  form  layers 
subordinate  to  sands  and  shale.  The  thickness  and  relations  of  the  coal-seams 
vary  exceedingly  in  at  least,  forty  localities,  where  they  have  recently  been  ex- 
plored by  Colonel  Olivieri.  In  all  the  chief  points,  however,  he  has  invariably 
observed  the  same  order  of  superposition  as  that  which  is  conveyed  in  the  above 
diagram,  viz.  sands,  shale  and  coal,  surmounted  by  the  limestone  with  Productus 
giganleus.  Most  of  these  localities  have  been  marked  in  detail  by  that  officer  on 
the  map  of  Schubert,  and  we  visited  some  of  them  with  him. 

Throughout  this  region,  as  in  the  Valdai  Hills,  the  coal  is  very  pyritous,  impure, 
fragile  and  light,  and  seldom  equals  in  quality  (he  best  lignites  of  the  Tertiary  age 
in  the  Alps  (Styria,  &c.).  We  would  account  for  the  bad  condition  of  this  carbo- 
naceous matter,  by  the  strata  in  which  it  lies  not  having  assumed  a lapidified  con- 
dition, or  having  never  undergone  consolidation.  The  sands,  in  fact,  are  often 
as  incoherent  as  the  dunes  of  a sea-shore,  the  shale  is  mere  blue  clay,  and  the  asso- 
ciated lignite  is  naturally  light  and  impure,  representing  the  first  and  second  stages 
only  in  the  chemical  change  which  plants  undergo  in  their  transition  into  coal. 
Some  seams,  however,  are  superior  in  quality  to  others,  from  three  to  six  feet 
thick,  and  presenting  a natural  outcrop  in  many  ravines,  the  coal  might  be  extracted 
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at  slight  cost.  It  may  therefore  doubtless  be  profitably  used  in  manufactories, 
and  subsequently  supply  steam-engines,  when  the  great  railroad  now  commenced 
shall  have  been  completed1.  The  chief,  indeed  the  only  fossil  plant  which  we  ob- 
served in  this  coaly  deposit,  is  the  Stigmaria  ficoides.  As  we  have  seen  it  both 
in  the  sands  and  shale  associated  with  the  coal,  its  position  in  Russia  did  not  seem 
to  us  to  afford  evidence  in  favour  of  a theory  which  has  recently  become  preva- 
lent in  England,  that  this  plant  was  a sort  of  gigantic  marsh  or  lagoon  creeper,  and 
that  all  coal  strata  in  which  it  was  found  were  formerly  jungles,  marshes  or  masses  of 
vegetation  which  subsided  upon  the  spots  of  their  growth.  Again,  the  facts  that  the 
underlying  Devonian  beds  are  charged  with  fishes  and  marine  shells,  and  that 
theStigmaria  sands  resting  on  them  are  surmounted  by  another  marine  limestone, 
prevent  our  hastily  applying  this  theory  to  the  Russian  coal  deposits.  We  shall 
revert  to  this  subject  in  our  description  of  the  coal-fields  of  the  Donetz,  where  the 
evidences  still  more  decisively  prove  a marine  succession,  and  are  therefore  much 
opposed  to  such  a theory. 

Lower  Limestone  of  Tula  and  Kaluga. — This  limeBtonc  affords  the  same  clear 
horizon-line  in  the  lower  division  of  the  Carboniferous  system  of  the  governments 
of  Tula  and  Kaluga,  as  it  docs  in  the  Valdai  Hills  and  other  parts  of  the  north  of 
Russia  ; being  very  generally  characterized  by  the  presence  of  the  Productus  gigan- 
teus ( hemisphtericus , Sowerby).  In  the  cliffs  opposite  Peremisbl  (sec  woodcut  in 
opposite  page),  and  other  places  where  we  saw  it,  the  limestone  is  a hard  rock 
with  conchoidal  fracture,  of  grey,  whitish  and  bluish  colours,  and  is  divided  into 
beds  from  two  to  four  feet  thick.  It  is  sometimes  siliceous,  and  contains  flattened 
concretions  and  obscure  laminae  of  flinty  chert  and  even  of  pure  flint.  At  Tarusa 
on  the  Oka  we  found  in  it  Productus  giganteus,  P.  latissimus,  P.  punctatus , Euom- 
phalus  pentangulatus , Solemya  primttva  (Phill.),  Catenipora  ( Harmodites  parallelus, 
Fisch.),  with  Pinna,  casts  of  Bellerophon,  Turbo  and  Natica,  and  stems  of  Stig- 
maria  ficoides.  Again  on  the  river  Ocetre,  in  the  government  of  Tula,  the  Pro- 
ductus giganteus  occurs  and  is  there  associated  with  the  P.  striatus.  At  Alexina,  the 
limestone  overlying  the  coal  and  sands,  contains  the  Productus  giganteus  with  P.  lo- 
batus  (Sow.),  Orthis  (Spirifer)  resupinata  (Sow.),  and  0.  arachnoidea  (Phill.  affin.). 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kaluga  this  lower  limestone  expands  and  divides  itself 

c Two  thousand  poods,  or  about  twenty-five  tons  of  this  coal  were  tent  by  Colonel  Olivieri  for  trial  to 
Moscow'  last  summer,  but  some  of  the  localities  are  too  distant  from  water-carriage  to  render  such  supply 
economical. 
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into  two  or  three  courses,  alternating  with  thin  seams  of  shale  and  impure  coal. 
This  band  is  overlaid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Serpuchof,  as  in  the  Valdai  Hills, 
by  other  courses  of  grey  limestone,  sometimes  associated  with  shale,  which  near 
the  former  place  is  of  red  and  greenish  colours,  and  in  these  rocks  we  collected 
Orthis  resupinata,  0.  arachnoidea,  Spirifer  yluber  (Sow.),  and  S.  (.4«omia)  trian- 
gularis (Mart.). 

White  Limestone  of  Moscow,  with  Spirifer  Mosyuensis. — This  limestone  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  Russian  carboniferous  group,  in  which  it  occupies  a central 
place  and  has  an  enormous  extension.  It  ranges,  in  fact,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Moscow,  to  the  south  of  Kolmogor  near  Archangel,  and  well  developed  at  many 
places  around  Moscow,  it  stretches  out  from  near  Serpuchof  along  the  course  of 
the  Oka  to  the  south-east  into  the  government  of  Riaizan.  In  this  woodcut  we 
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offer  a general  view  of  the  relations  of  this  white  limestone  to  the  overlying  strata 
as  seen  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Moskva,  near  Miatchkova,  to  the  south  of 
Moscow.  When  examined  in  a single  quarry  and  in  tracts  where  the  strata 
of  all  ages  are  so  generally  horizontal,  the  overlying  Jurassic  beds  appear  to  be 
conformable  to  the  carboniferous  limestone  ; but  on  examining  the  country  it  is 
found,  that  the  surface  of  the  latter  rock  is  uneven,  rising  and  sinking  beneath  the 
superjacent  strata,  like  the  corroded  chalk  of  Western  Europe  beneath  the  Tertiary 
deposits. 

The  prevalent  characters  of  the  rock,  as  it  appears  in  the  governments  of  Tver 
and  Moscow,  is  a white,  more  or  less  coarse-grained,  limestone,  or  “ calcaire 
grossier At  the  quarries  of  Miatchkova,  represented  in  part  of  the  above 

1 All  the  limestone  coloured  light  yellow  on  the  map  of  the  environs  of  Moscow,  4 Oryctographie 
dc  Moscou',  1830-1837,  by  M.  Fischer  de  Waldheim,  is  of  the  carboniferous  age.  Guided  too  much 
by  lithological  characters.  M.  Fischer  referred  some  of  there  beds  to  the  coral  rag,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
publication  considered  them  to  be  superior  to  the  Lias,  but  recently  our  excellent  friend  has  seen  cause 
to  change  his  mind  and  adopt  our  views.  In  the  sequel  we  shall  have  numerous  occasions  to  express 
our  obligations  to  Dr.  Fischer,  and  to  show  how  much  service  he  has  rendered  to  science  by  his  publica- 
tions on  organic  remains. 
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woodcut,  the  lower  strata  are  composed  of  the  excellent  white  limestone  of  which 
Moscow  is  chiefly  built,  surmounted  by  beds  of  a compact,  yellow  magnesian  lime- 
stone with  flat  and  conchoidal  fracture,  and  often  a pure  dolomite  without  the 
appearance  of  crystalline  structure. 

At  Pudolsk  on  the  river  Pakra,  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  white  limestone  con- 
tain a little  chert,  and  have  in  parts  a coarse  oolitic  structure.  These  rest  upon 
a thicker  bedded  rock,  with  courses  of  flint  and  some  magnesian  strata  of  a cavern- 
ous nature.  It  would  thus  appear,  that  the  white  limestone  alternates  with  mag- 
nesian bands,  for  at  Miatchkova  they  overlie,  and  here  they  underlie  that  rock. 
We  have  already  described  magnesian  limestones  of  the  Devonian  age,  and  in 
addition  to  their  great  frequency  in  the  carboniferous  rocks  we  shall  hereafter  point 
out  their  prevalence  in  an  overlying  system. 

Though  very  generally  preserving  its  most  characteristic  fossils,  the  Spirifer 
Mosquensix  (Fisch.),  P.  punctatus,  P.  antiquatus,  and  P.  lobntus  (Sow.),  this  rock 
changes  its  lithological  associations  in  different  places.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  the  occurrence  of  red  and  green  marls  with  the  limestone  on  the  route  to 
Archangel.  The  same  relations  are  seen  at  one  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Moskva, 
near  Moscow,  as  pointed  out  to  us  by  an  English  gentleman,  Mr.  Frears,  long 
resident  in  that  city Again,  at  Radionofka,  twelve  versts  north  of  Serpuchof,  a 
section  in  a ravine  exposed  a thin  band  of  the  white  limestone,  with  Spirifer  Mos- 
quensix, associated  with  flinty  or  cherty  and  yellowish  bands,  passing  down  into 
red  and  green  marls  with  geodes  of  impure  limestone,  the  whole  based  upon  mica- 
ceous, incoherent,  green  sands. 

In  fact,  the  prevalence  of  red  and  green  marls,  shales,  and  sands  throughout  the 
lower  palaeozoic  series,  and  in  the  overlying  Permian  deposits  which  we  shall  after- 
wards describe,  is  one  of  the  striking  lithological  features  of  Russian  geology.  The 
sections  on  the  Oka,  to  which  we  now  direct  attention,  are  specially  illustrative 
of  this  feature. 

Moscow  Limestone  on  the  Oita. — This  central  member  of  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone is,  perhaps,  more  fully  exposed  and  with  a greater  variety  of  lithological  fea- 
tures, on  the  banks  of  the  river  Oka  between  Serpuchof  and  Kolomna,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  wide  region  over  which  it  is  spread. 

In  descending  this  river  from  Serpuchof,  some  bands  of  white  and  grey,  brown  and 

1 In  a subsequent  chapter  we  shall  speak  of  other  researches  of  Mr.  Frears,  and  of  the  instructive 
suites  of  Jurassic  fossils  which  he  collected  around  Moscow  and  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal. 
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yellow  limestone,  containing Productus  spinulosus  (Sow.),  P.  antiquatus,  and  Litho- 
atration  floriforme,  are  seen  at  Lutshki,  where  they  repose  on  red  argillaceous  marls  ; 
and  a few  versts  lower  down  the  river  at  Tieskolovo,  twenty-five  feet  of  similar  red 
marls  surmount  a white  limestone,  twenty  feet  thick,  which  descends  to  the  water’s 
edge.  At  Putshino,  a few  hundred  yards  beyond  this  spot,  a section  exposes 
the  white  limestone,  charged  with  Spirifer  Mosqucnsis,  surmounted  by  red  grit 
and  resting  upon  white  and  rose-coloured  marls,  which  alternate  with  other  and 
thinner  bands  of  limestone,  containing  the  same  characteristic  shell.  The  cliff  at 
this  spot  is  not  only  interesting,  in  exhibiting  the  Moscow  limestone  subordinate 
to  red  and  variegated  sandstone  and  marl,  but  also  in  exposing  a vast  accumula- 
tion of  calcareous  tufa,  not  less  than  110  feet  thick,  and  charged  with  existing 
species  of  Helix  and  Limnaia.  As  this  tufa  is  seen  to  rest  upon  some  of  the  car- 
boniferous strata,  it  has  probably  exuded  from  other  and  higher  layers  of  the  same 
formation,  in  the  manner  represented  in  this  woodcut. 
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Outcrops  of  the  limestone  are  also  seen  at  the  village  of  Tultshino ; but  the  most 
remarkable  section,  visible  in  any  portion  of  this  tract,  is  that  of  KaBhirov,  where 
upwards  of  250  feet  of  strata  are  seen  in  the  following  order  in  ascending  from  the 
level  of  the  Oka. 


Kashmir  no  the  Oka. 
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The  upper  beds  are  the  most  fossiliferous,  but  the  same  species  of  shells  are 
found  also  in  the  lowest  strata.  Among  these  the  most  abundant  are  Orthti  eximia 
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( Productus , Eichw.),  Spirifer  Mosquensis,  Products  antiquatus  (the  variety  without 
concentric  stria?),  Melania  rugifera  (Phil).),  Euomphali,  with  fragments  of  small 
Trilobites,  Reteporae,  &c. 

At  Romanovo  and  Lublino  the  limestone  appears  again  in  force,  but  at  the  latter 
place,  in  a thickness  of  150  feet,  the  red  and  green  marls  have  to  a great  extent 
disappeared  ; whilst  a little  further  on  they  reappear,  and  below  Rostshielaf  a rock 
of  brick-red  sandstone  is  intercalated  between  calcareous  marl  and  limestone,  the 
whole  reposing  on  beds  with  Spirifer  Mosquenxis.  Other  bands  of  white  marl  and 
limestone  range  onwards  to  Kolomna,  one  bed  of  which  contains  the  corals  Strom- 
bodes  pentagonus,  Chtetetes  radians  and  Cgathophyllum,  and  another  the  Cidaris 
Rossinis  (V.  Buch.).  These  strata  rest  upon  a mass  of  Spirifer  limestone.  The 
white  limestone  which  is  here  quarried  for  building,  is  equally  associated,  as  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  with  a yellow,  magnesian  variety  like  that  of 
Miatchkova  and  other  places  near  the  metropolis  ; which  is  usually  employed  as  a 
road-stone. 

In  making  allowance  for  the  undulation  of  the  strata  and  also  for  the  thinning 
out  of  some  layers  and  the  reciprocal  substitution  of  limestone  for  marl  and  sand- 
stone, and  vice  versd,  we  believe  that  the  Oka,  in  its  course  from  Serpuchof  to 
Kolomna,  exposes,  on  the  whole,  a descending  section,  and  therefore  that  the  lime- 
stone of  the  latter  place  is  the  lowest  stratum  of  this  section.  For  although  no 
perceptible  inclination  can  be  detected  in  the  strata,  at  the  greater  number  of  the 
spots  cited,  there  is  a rise  to  the  north,  from  the  angle  where  the  river  flows  north- 
wards towards  Kolomna.  We  also  draw  our  conclusion  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  limestone  near  Serpuchof  is  surmounted  by  much  red  earth,  and  still  more 
from  the  succession  of  fossils  ; for  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  great  cliff  at  Ka- 
shirov,  the  Orthis  eximia  is  abundant  and  characteristic,  and  we  shall  afterwards 
show  that  this  shell  is  never  found  in  the  lowest  limestone,  but  is,  on  the  contrary, 
associated  with  Fusulime,  in  the  limestone  which  we  consider  superior  to  that  which 
we  are  now  describing. 

With  this  central  member  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  we  group  all  the  strata 
which  extend  southwards  and  eastwards  to  Riaizan  and  Kasimof.  In  these  regions, 
however,  it  is  at  rare  intervals,  and,  as  usual,  on  the  sides  of  the  water-courses  only, 
that  the  rock  can  be  seen.  Near  the  post-house  of  Gorodnia,  south  of  Kolomna, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Oceta  river,  we  detected  white  limestone  in  masses  up- 
wards of  100  feet  thick,  associated  with  courses  ofblack,  grey  and  yellow  flints. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  outcrops  of  the  limestone  from  beneath  the  sands 
or  clays  which  so  generally  obscure  the  rocks  of  the  government  of  Riaizan,  is  at 
the  ancient  Tartar  town  of  Kasimof.  The  rock  must  here  be  of  great  dimensions, 
for  it  rises  from  the  level  of  the  Oka,  to  plateaus  at  least  300  feet  above  it.  Some 
beds  are  so  yellow  and  magnesian  (they  lie  chiefly  towards  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
tion), that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  specimens  of  zechstcin,  like  which 
they  often  disintegrate  into  a fine  jrawdery  sand,  and  the  lower  beds,  which  are 
hard  and  white,  project  upon  the  road  which  descends  from  the  town  to  the  ferry 
over  the  river. 

Here  we  found  some  characteristic  fossils,  together  with  spines  of  the  same 
species  of  Echini,  as  on  the  Dwina,  near  Archangel '. 

The  rocks  of  white  limestone  (in  this  region  void  of  alternating  red  marls 
and  sandstones)  extend  from  Kasimof  towards  Jelatma,  where  they  are  sur- 
mounted both  by  Jurassic  strata  and  ferruginous  sands.  At  the  iron-works  on 
the  little  river  Unja,  a tributary  of  the  Oka,  the  lowest  beds  visible,  as  seen 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  in  the  high  road,  and  not  far  distant  from  the 
forge,  consist  of  thin-bedded,  concretionary,  hard,  flag-like  beds,  in  parts  cavernous, 
and  fissured  by  many  vertical  joints.  On  the  opposite  bank,  the  beds,  being  slightly 
inclined  to  the  east-south-east,  may  be  followed  across  a low  promontory,  sub- 
tended by  the  river,  in  which  they  appear  as  represented  in  this  woodcut. 


is. 


a.  limestone,  conemied. 

A-  YrBowish  and  nufnmui  limcwUnte,  with  thinly  Laminated  bands  of  flint  anil  urtrroa  *r*llWruu»  My-txaids.  The  rock  is  very  cavernous,  and 
(hr  ravines  are  often  lined  with  cneala,  chiefly  a large  (jalhofthyttum  ; and  among  the  o«h<T  fmmls  are  Orthis  J'rodurttu  mao iirt,  P.  >• 

4 sfw  Ik  Rr.l,  P.  aafnju.r/m,  Sfnrifer  Matfurntit,  Lrpta-na  HmrJmttiM,  with  Romni-  These  beds  are  corroded  o*  the  surf arc,  and  their  niperikiaj 
depressions  Ailed  with  iron  aawl  are  suen-nkd  at  a little  dhstanrr  in  tbr  cliff  by  a white,  hard,  flag -Like,  sandy  limestone  r . The  iron  sands  ( a ), 
which  cuvst  indiscriminately  tbr  denuded  beda  of  limestone  and  th«  drift  (f),  will  be  described  in  subsequent  chapters. 

As  the  carboniferous  limestone  is  succeeded  in  a very  short  space  by  Jurassic 
strata,  which  are  clearly  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Oka,  near  the  adjacent 
town  of  Yelatma,  and  as  all  the  region  to  the  south  is  occupied  by  cretaceous  or 

1 Kasimof  is  a very  picturesque  town,  and  the  Oka  is  there  a magnificent  stream.  Any  traveller  would 
be  well  repaid  by  visiting  a spot  ho  celebrated  in  Russian  history,  and  in  which  a very  ancient  tower  and 
mosque  of  the  Tartars  arc  still  to  be  seen  among  the  gay  churches  of  their  conquerors. 
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tertiary  rocks  (see  Map)  and  vast  tracts  of  sand,  it  is  evident  that  the  regular 
ascending  section  lias  here  been  interrupted  throughout  this  region  as  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moscow  (see  woodcut,  p.  80). 

Pusulina  Limestone. — Upper  Division  of  Carboniferous  Limestone. — Our  most 
recent  researches  have  convinced  us,  that  the  limestone  charged  with  Fusulina, 
which  during  our  first  journey  we  had  seen  in  the  government  of  Archangel 
only,  but  which  we  then  could  not  separate  from  the  other  masses,  is,  in  truth, 
a superior  member  of  the  great  deposit  of  carboniferous  limestone.  In  a flat 
region  like  Russia,  where  the  same  beds  range  over  such  very  wide  spaces,  the 
order  of  superposition  of  the  different  members  of  a system  can  seldom  be 
seen  in  any  one  section.  In  the  southern  carboniferous  tracts,  where  the  strata  are 
highly  inclined,  better  proofs  of  this  order  are  naturally  obtained,  in  sections  which 
will  presently  be  described.  In  the  mean  time  we  may  remark,  that  from  the 
great  extension  of  the  strata  on  the  eastern  limits  of  the  large  area  of  carboniferous 
limestone,  of  which  Moscow  is  the  centre,  it  is  impracticable  there  to  trace 
so  clear  a sequence.  In  one  district  only  were  we  enabled  to  sec  what  may 
be  considered  a passage  into  beds  of  nearly  this  age,  in  the  white  limestone 
which  is  worked  along  a low  ridge  extending  from  Kosrof  to  Velicovo  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nerecta,  a tributary  of  the  Kliasma.  The  sand  and  clay  (drift) 
having  been  removed,  and  the  beds  laid  bare  by  the  workmen,  the  best  or  white 
courses  of  the  rock  are  extracted  (above  Velicovo)  from  beneath  coarse  roof-stones, 
and  though  almost  horizontal,  these  strata  incline  slightly  to  the  cast-north-east, 
so  as  to  pass  under  the  red  deposits  of  the  great  basin  of  Nijni  Novogorod.  In 
these  bands,  in  which  chert  is  no  longer  so  abundant  as  in  the  central  limestone, 
we  did  not  perceive  any  Producti,  the  fossils  being  Euomphalus  pentangulatus,  Spi- 
rifer  Mosquensis,  with  an  occasional  Fusulina. 

As  this  limestone  of  Velicovo  differs,  somewhat,  from  all  the  bands  we  have 
hitherto  described,  lies  upon  the  exterior  of  the  great  carboniferous  masses,  and  is 
followed  on  the  east  by  newer  deposits,  w-e  had  no  hesitation  in  considering  it  to  be 
the  superior  member  of  the  carboniferous  limestone.  We  have  already  adverted  to 
Fusulina  limestone  in  the  north  (p.  76),  and  in  pursuing  our  journey  from  Moscow 
to  the  east  upon  two  lines  of  research,  we  met  with  this  rock  at  one  other  locality 
only,  viz.  at  the  village  of  Schwetzi,  north-west  of  Murom.  Beyond  this  boundary, 
all  the  vast  region  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  Ural  Mountains  is  composed  of  the 
overlying  deposits  which  we  have  called  Permian.  To  the  south,  however,  after 
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dipping  beneath  the  surface  throughout  large  tracts,  occupied  sometimes  by 
secondary  and  at  other  times  by  tertiary  rocks,  which  we  shall  presently  describe, 
this  younger  member  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  reappears  in  great  force  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  and  occupies  the  splendid  cliffs,  200  to  300  feet 
high,  between  Simbirsk  and  Samara,  which  give  rise  to  that  remarkable  flexure  in 
the  course  of  this  monarch  of  European  streams,  which  is  seen  on  every  map  ot 
Russia. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Ussa,  and  on  the  Volga,  the  beds  are  exposed  in  a fine  ver- 
tical section  in  the  following  ascending  order,  and  consist  of — 

a.  Thick  beds  of  grey  sandy  limestone  with  Or  this 
resupinata  ? ; and  a small  species  associated  with  Fu- 
sulinae.  The  vertical  face  of  this  lower  stratum  is 
affected  to  a height  of  thirty  feet  by  the  action  of  the 
periodical  vernal  rise  of  the  waters,  the  least  solid  por- 
tions being  corroded,  and  other  parts  protruding  in 
undulating  depressions,  and  the  whole  polished  and 
smoothed  off,  the  highest  water-mark  line  being  very  permanent1. 

b,  c,  d.  W hite  limestone  of  soft  texture,  and  charged  with  myriads  of  the  Fusu - 
tin  a cylindrica,  alternating  with  other  beds  of  grey  and  yellowish  colours,  more  or 
less  compact,  of  scaly  conchoidal  fracture,  in  which  Kuomphalus  pentangulatus 
and  Orthis  resupinata  are  occasionally  detected,  and  round  concretions  of  very  pure 
flint  are  not  unfrequent.  Corals  and  Encrinitcs  also  occur,  and  among  the  former 
are  species  of  Turbinolia,  Cyathophyllum,  Retepora,  and  Fenestella,  which  will  be 
described  in  the  Third  Part  of  the  work.  In  those  parts  of  the  cliff  which  have 
stood  firm,  the  surface  is  covered  by  an  ochreous  coloured  lichen,  but  whenever 
the  opening  of  the  tine  symmetrical  joints  has  given  rise  to  the  fall  of  large  masses 
of  the  rock,  the  white  and  grey  colours  are  well  exposed 

e.  Thinly  laminated,  almost  papyraceous  strata,  with  courses  of  a lithographic 
stone,  much  resembling  that  of  Solenhofen,  surmounted  by  bands  of  pure  Fusuliua 
limestone,  from  fifteen  inches  to  four  and  five  feet  thick  (Upper  quarries). 

/ and  g.  Thin,  rubbly  limestones,  with  occasional  Fusulina:  and  courses  of  chert, 
rise  to  the  summit  in  a slope,  and  complete  these  sections  of  Fusulina  rock,  which 
is  at  least  200  feet  thick.  As  other  and  higher  hillocks  rise  to  the  back  of  this 

1 Hit*  phenomenon  is  common  throughout  all  those  parts  of  Russia  where  rocky  cliffs  arc  at  hand  to 
show  the  limits  of  the  rise  of  water  during  the  great  floods  of  the  spring. 
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cliff,  which,  owing  to  tempestuous  weather  we  were  prevented  from  examining,  it 
is  probable  that  the  ascending  series  may  be  better  traced  by  those  who  succeed 
us,  and  who  may  detect  a passage  into  newer  deposits. 

Pallas,  with  his  usual  perspicuity,  notices  this  singular  limestone  of  the  Volga 
and  speaks  of  the  Fusulina*  as  small  Madreporites  resembling  grains  of  wheat,  but 
he  gives  no  sections  of  the  strata,  nor  could  he  in  his  day  have  spoken  of  their 
geological  relations,  for  our  science  was  then  unknown.  There  now  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt,  that  the  Fusulina  is  a foraminifer,  closely  allied  to  the  Alveolina 
(D’Orbigny),  and  as  countless  millions  must  have  succeeded  each  other  when 
these  finely  laminated  strata  were  accumulated,  we  would  now  merely  remark,  that 
their  method  of  conservation  is  a strong  proof  of  the  very  tranquil  condition  of 
the  sea  in  which  they  were  deposited. 

The  limestone  we  have  been  describing  is  capped  in  some  parts  of  this  remark- 
able promontory,  particularly  near  Usolie1,  by  a tufaceous  agglomerate,  made  up  in 
great  part  of  the  limestoue  itself,  which  is  probably  a part  of  the  great  Permian 
system,  to  be  described  as  occupying  large  tracts  east  of  the  Volga,  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Kasan,  Perm  and  Orenburg.  In  following,  however,  the  river  toSysran, 
the  Fusulina  limestone  is  covered  by  dark-coloured  Jurassic  shale  containing 
Ammonites.  The  sequence  of  the  strata  on  the  western  side  of  this  tract  is,  in 
fact,  interrupted,  and  those  members  of  the  geological  series  which  exist  in  some 
other  parts  of  Russia,  between  the  carboniferous  limestone  and  the  Jurassic 
system,  are  here  absent,  as  at  Moscow  (see  p.  80). 

In  concluding  our  account  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral Russia,  we  may  repeat,  that  we  consider  the  Fusulina  limestone  to  constitute 
its  uppermost  member,  being  invariably  found  near  the  southern  and  eastern 
frontier  of  the  formation,  where  it  is  succeeded  by  rocks  of  the  age  of  the  Zech- 
stein  (see  Map).  Thus  in  the  northern  tracts,  extending  from  the  south  of  Vitegra 
to  the  Dwina,  Fusulina;  have  been  noticed  at  Perkina  and  Filosofskaya,  in  the  inte- 
rior at  Vciikovo,  and  upon  the  Ussa,  as  just  described.  Fischer  has  noticed 
these  fossils  in  the  government  of  Vladimir,  we  observed  them  in  limestone  to  the 
north  of  Murom,  and  in  the  sequel  we  shall  advert  to  them,  both  on  the  western 

1 Usolie  is  the  property  of  M.  Davicloff,  who  has  constructed  a tower  and  pleasure-house  on  the  summit 
of  this  tufaceous  rock,  commanding  extensive  and  splendid  views  of  the  winding*  of  the  Volga  ; flanked 
on  one  side  by  the  lofty  cliffs  of  limestone,  on  which  the  tower  of  Peter  the  Great  i*  placed,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  low  and  wide  expanse  which  extends  into  the  governments  of  Kazan  and  Orenburg. 
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Hanks  of  the  Ural  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  great  carboniferous  district  of 
the  south  of  Russia.  At  both  the  last-mentioned  localities  they  unquestionably 
occur  in  the  highest  members  of  the  carboniferous  limestone. 

We  shall  now  direct  attention  to  the  great  carboniferous  tracts  of  Southern  and 
New  Russia,  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don,  where  the  strata  are  highly  in- 
clined, and  in  a very  different  lithological  condition  from  the  rocks  described  in 
this  chapter. 
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CARBONIFEROUS  REGION  BETWEEN  THE  DNIEPER  AND  THE  DON '. 

Introduction. — Extent  and  general  Relations  of  the  Tract. — Crystalline  Rocks  of 
the  Southern  Steppes. — Carboniferous  Rocks  described  in  an  ascending  order  on  the 
river  Kalmiuss. — The  same  Section  prolonged  to  the  Upper  Carboniferous  strata 
North  of  Gorodofka. — Sections  on  the  river  Miuss  and  Krinka. — The  Bituminous 
Coals  of  the  Western  and  Northern  Districts  shown  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the 
Anthracite  on  the  South-west. — Anthracite  of  Popofskoe,  and  its  value. — Sections  on 
the  Donetz. — Bituminous  Coal-fields  of  the  Northern  Tracts. — Coals  worked  by  the 
Peasantry  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Toretz. — Imperial  Coal-works  of  Uspensk,  and 
their  relations  to  the  Chalk. — Great  Imperial  IVorks  of  Lissitchia-Balka. — The  Coal 
subordinate  to  the  Central  Member  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. — Shown  to  be  a 
purely  Marine  Formation. — Theory  of  the  Origin  of  this  Coal. — General  relations 
and  relative  value  of  the  different  Coal  tracts  of  the  Southern  Steppes. — Probable 
extension  of  valuable  Coal-seams  under  the  Cretaceous  and  surrounding  Rocks. — 
Future  Prospects,  and  Conclusion  (see  Map  and  PI,  I.  of  coloured  sections). 

Passing  over,  for  the  present,  the  undulating  surface  of  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary rocks  which  occupy  the  central  governments,  we  continue  the  subject  of  the 
carboniferous  deposits,  by  calling  attention  to  those  tracts  lying  between  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Don,  and  watered  by  the  Donetz,  which  constitute  by  far  the  richest  coal 
district  in  the  Russian  empire.  The  portion  of  this  country  which  contains  rocks 
of  the  carboniferous  sera,  lies  between  47J°  and  49J°  north  latitude,  and  36°  and 
41£°  east  longitude.  The  major  ellipse  of  the  chief  mass  extending  from  near  the 
river  Voltchia  * on  the  west-north-west,  to  the  Kargalinsk,  an  eastern  tributary  of 
the  Donetz  on  the  east-south-east,  has  a length  of  about  230  English  miles,  and 
its  greatest  width  from  Karakuba  on  the  south  to  the  tracts  around  Bacbmuth 

1 Generally  known  as  the  coal-field  of  the  Donetz.  " Pronounced  Voltskia. 
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on  the  north,  is  upwards  of  100  miles.  Throughout  this  wide  area  all  the  rocks, 
with  very  slight  exceptions,  are  of  the  carboniferous  age,  and  they  thus  cover  a 
surface  of  not  less  than  11,000  square  miles.  Occupying  hills  which  have  to  some 
extent  the  character  of  low  mountains,  these  rocks  form  a portion  of  the  Upper 
Steppe,  peopled  by  the  Don  Cossacks  and  New  Russians. 

This  tract,  which  in  reference  to  the  southern  steppes  may  be  called  elevated,  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Donetz,  a partially  navigable  stream,  along  the  banks 
of  which,  or  of  its  tributaries,  the  strata  are  frequently  exposed.  Other  rivers,  which 
have  their  sources  in  the  higher  part  of  this  territory,  also  offer  good  natural  trans- 
verse sections  ; such  are  the  Krinka,  the  Miuss,  and  the  Kalmiuss,  which  flow- 
southerly  into  the  Sea  of  Azof  ; the  Torctz,  the  Baclunutha  and  smaller  streams 
which  run  northwards,  and  eventually  fall  into  the  Donetz.  We  examiued  the 
banks  of  all  these  rivers,  and  also  those  of  the  Voltchia,  which,  deflected  by  the 
granitic  axis,  flows  northward  and  westward  into  the  Dnieper,  there  to  ascertain 
the  western  limits  of  the  field.  We  also  made  various  traverses  across  the  central 
and  eastern  portions,  and  visiting  most  of  the  localities  where  coal  is  pai-tially 
worked,  and  collecting  many  fossils,  we  hope  to  be  enabled  to  give  a definite  idea 
of  the  general  geological  relations  of  the  tract,  and  to  point  out  an  ascending  order 
from  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system  into  the  next  overlying  deposits. 

Though  overlapped  on  their  northern  boundary  by  Permian,  Jurassic,  Cretaceous 
and  tertiary  deposits,  which  will  be  described  in  subsequent  chapters,  these  car- 
boniferous rocks  crop  out  again  to  the  north,  at  points  near  Petrofskaya,  and  the 
real  extent  of  country  in  that  northern  direction,  in  which  they  may  form  the  chief 
substratum,  is  probably  very  considerable. 

To  the  south  the  carboniferous  rocks  are  separated  from  the  Sea  of  Azof  by  low- 
hills,  for  the  most  part  composed  of  tertiary  deposits,  and  partially  also  by  a narrow- 
band  of  chalk  (see  Map).  To  the  south-west  they  rest  upon  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  that  vast  mass  of  crystalline  rocks,  usually  known  under  the  name  of  the 
granitic  steppe,  which,  extending  from  Volhynia  and  Podolia  on  the  west-north- 
west, passes  the  Dnieper  ncarEkaterinoslaf,  and  disappears  beneath  the  formations 
we  are  about  to  describe  on  the  banks  of  the  Kalmiuss. 

Axis  of  the  South  Grunitic  and  Crystalline  Rocks. — Before  we  proceed  to  describe 
the  strata  in  an  ascending  order,  we  muBt  say  a few  words  upon  the  crystalline 
rocks  which  rise  up  from  beneath  this  tract,  and  forming  its  axis,  separate  the 
Carboniferous  districts  from  the  Tertiary  basin  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Crimea. 
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In  the  sequel  we  shall  necessarily  advert  to  the  general  relations  of  this  crystalline 
chain,  the  direction  of  which  is  so  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Crimea.  In  the  present  chapter,  however,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  showing, 
that  eruptions  and  elevations  along  the  same  line  have  powerfully  affected  the  con- 
tiguous strata  of  the  Kalmiuss  and  the  Donetz. 

Stratified  crystalline  rocks  are  instructively  displayed  upon  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  Voltchia  and  Kalmiuss.  The  former  of  these  streams  runs  to  the  west  of 
all  the  carboniferous  strata.  Along  its  hanks  to  the  south  of  Paulograd,  and  be- 
tween that  town  and  Alexandrofsk,  the  rocks  consist  of  varieties  of  felspathic  and 
quartzose  gneiss,  passing  into  grey  compact  quartz,  which  alternates  with  very- 
thin  laminae  of  greenish  talc,  rarely  micaceous.  Some  of  these  beds,  a few  versts 
east  of  the  river,  are  so  much  charged  with  iron  as  to  oxidize,  or  decompose  into 
courses  of  hydrate  of  iron.  Other  layers  consist  of  yellowish,  coarse-grained  mica 
schist,  with  irregular  grains  of  garnet,  alternating  with  thin  beds,  two  to  three 
inches  thick,  of  a highly  granitoid  gneiss,  in  which  the  flesh-coloured  felspar  is 
beautifully  laminated  with  red-coloured  quartz,  mica,  and  traces  of  steatite. 

These  variegated,  crystalline  rocks  are  very  striking  to  those  who  have  been  long 
wandering  amid  the  unconsolidated  deposits  of  Central  Russia.  They  occupy  low- 
hillocks  only,  and  their  prevalent  direction  is  north-north-west  and  south-south-east. 
Their  strike  along  the  banks  of  the  Voltchia  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  that 
stream,  or  about  15°  west  of  north,  whilst  their  ordinary  dip  is  at  a high  angle  to 
the  east,  and  they  are  often  vertical.  This  strike  is,  it  will  be  observed,  trans- 
verse to  the  main  direction  of  the  chain  of  the  Donetz.  For  some  distance  to  the 
east  of  the  Voltchia  these  crystalline  rocks  are  obscured  by  blown  sand,  and  on 
this  frontier  it  is  difficult  to  mark  their  boundary,  though  by  borings  directed 
some  years  ago  by  Colonel  Olivieri,  it  would  appear,  that  thin  patches  of  poor  coal 
set  on,  at  intervals,  a very  little  to  the  east  of  the  river. 

The  granitoid  rocks  of  the  Kalmiuss  consist,  chiefly,  of  flesh-coloured  and  pink 
felspar,  often  laminated  with  grains  and  crystals  of  dark-coloured  quartz.  These 
materials  are  sometimes  so  arranged  as  to  approach  to  the  character  of  graphic 
granite  ; other  parts  resemble  the  coarser  varieties  of  Cornish  granite. 

But  besides  the  granitic  rocks  of  the  Dnieper,  the  Voltchia  and  the  Kalmiuss, 
other  crystalline  masses  of  very  different  characters  advance  to  the  Kalmiuss,  and 
there  pierce  the  gneiss  and  granite  in  dykes,  at  many  places  to  the  south  of 
Karakuba  and  between  that  place  and  Sartana,  just  as  the  porphyries  and  elvans 
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traverse  the  granites  and  schists  of  Cornwall  and  Devon.  Some  of  these  are 
coarse  syenitic  greenstones,  occasionally  very  hornbleudic,  others  are  red,  clav- 
stone  porphyries.  Red  porphyry  usurps,  indeed,  the  whole  surface  in  some  lo- 
calities, particularly  around  the  picturesque  Greek  colonies  of  Laaspe  and  Karan. 
It  increases  in  importance  and  in  variety  of  structure  as  you  approach  Karakuba 
from  the  south,  near  to  which  place  there  are  many  varieties  of  vein  stones, 
jaspers,  and  altered  strata. 

We  have  prefaced  the  account  of  the  carboniferous  deposits  of  the  regions  be- 
tween the  Dnieper  and  the  Don  with  this  brief  sketch  of  the  crystalline  and  intru- 
sive rocks,  which  form  the  western  and  southern  limits  of  the  coal  region,  in 
order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  masses,  evidently  crystallized  at  a very  ancient 
period,  on  which  the  older  sedimentary  and  carboniferous  strata  repose,  and  also 
of  the  agents  by  which  the  latter  have  been  thrown  into  those  inclined  positions, 
breaks  and  undulations,  which  we  are  about  to  describe.  The  sections  along  the 
banks  of  the  Kalmiuss  clearly  demonstrate,  not  only  that  the  fundamental  masses 
of  this  region  are  slaty  granitic  rocks,  but  also  that  they  have  been  penetrated  by 
intrusive  matter,  whilst  the  jaspers  and  altered  strata  prove  that  igneous  eruptions 
have  been  continued  along  this  line  posterior  to  the  carboniferous  era.  This  last- 
mentioned  phsenomenon  is  of  theoretical  importance,  and,  when  coupled  with 
the  fact,  that  the  numerous  powerful  flexures  of  the  carboniferous  strata,  to  which 
attention  will  speedily  be  called,  are  parallel  to  the  great  axis  of  crystalline  and 
eruptive  rocks,  we  can  have  no  difliculty  in  believing,  that  such  high  inclination 
and  contortion  owe  their  origin  to  the  elevatury  agency  of  this  axis. 

Ascending  Section  of  the  Kalmiuss.  Red  Sandstone,  Shale  and  Conglomerate. 
Great  or  Lower  Carboniferous  Limestone'. — From  an  inspection  of  many  fossils 
brought  to  France  from  this  region  by  M.  Lc  Play,  and  shown  to  us  by  him  in  the 
spring  of  1840,  as  well  as  from  others  examined  in  the  Ecole  des  Mines  at  St.  Pe- 
lersburgh,  we  had  formed  an  opinion  before  we  visited  the  south  (which  opinion 
Professor  Eichwald  also  entertained),  that  the  mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone 
was  greatly  developed  in  this  district,  and  that  the  coal  was  associated  with  that 
rock.  So  far,  then,  we  entered  this  country  with  some  previous  knowledge  of  one 
of  its  main  features,  but  from  no  one  could  we  derive  a settled  idea  of  the  base  of 

1 Among  Russian  writers,  Colonel  Olivieri,  General  Kovalefski,  and  Captain  Iv&nitaki  have  given 
sketches  of  different  parts  of  these  carboniferous  tracts  in  the  ' Journal  des  Mines  de  Russic.’— Vol.  iii. 
p.  1 ; vol.  iv,  p.  3 ; and  vol.  vi.  pp.  HO,  156,  192. 
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these  deposits,  from  which  we  might  develope  a true  ascending  order.  Whether 
we  referred  to  the  Russian  authors  who  bad  described  the  country,  or  to  M.  LePlay, 
who  was  preparing  an  account  of  it,  we  were  met  on  all  sides  with  the  statement, 
that,  owing  to  the  convolutions  of  the  strata  and  the  want  of  fixed  mineral  cha- 
racters, no  regular  order  could  be  established.  To  geologists,  therefore,  who  like 
ourselves  were  thrown  into  a new  field,  in  which  the  succession  of  the  beds  was 
perfectly  unknown  to  us,  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  to  find,  in  one 
of  the  first  sections  which  we  made,  a key  to  the  whole  order  of  this  country,  and 
by  which  we  established  that  the  most  ancient  strata  occupy  the  southern  zone  of 
this  carboniferous  region. 

Of  Silurian  or  true  Devonian  rocks  we  could  perceive  no  traces.  Immediately, 
however,  to  the  north  of  the  crystalline  rocks  at  Karakuba  and  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Kahniuss,  we  discovered  a red  sandstone  and  shale  with  some  conglomerate, 
which  is  so  loaded  with  fragments  of  porphyry,  that  it  seems  in  parts  almost  to 
pass  into  that  rock,  upon  which  it  may  be  said  to  rest1. 

The  lower  grounds  and  slopes  are  there  occupied  by  these  red  strata,  which  are 
laid  open  in  ravines,  and  are  distinctly  overlaid  by  the  carboniferous  limestone  at 
heights  of  200  to  300  feet  above  the  valley. 

As  this  undulating  and  diversified  tract  differs  essentially  from  the  countries  of 
Northern  and  Ceutral  Russia,  in  exhibiting  within  comparatively  short  distances 
both  numerous  flexures  and  the  most  decided  changes  in  the  succession  of  strata, 
we  have  illustrated  it  with  the  opposite  plate  of  coloured  sections  (see  PI.  I.  fig.  1, 
and  also  the  general  section  below  the  Map). 

In  some  of  its  lower  beds  this  sandstone  is  argillaceous,  of  grey  and  green,  as 
well  as  red  colours,  and  towards  its  upper  limits  becomes  more  and  more  a con- 
glomerate ; the  pebbles,  varying  from  a small  size  to  that  of  pears,  consist  chiefly 
of  the  felspathic  and  quartzose  rocks  before  described,  lumps  of  pink,  felspar 
porphyry  particularly  abounding.  The  ascending  section,  as  far  as  our  short  ex- 
amination enabled  us  to  detect  it,  consists  of  greyish  coarse  grits  and  alternations  of 
purplish  red  and  green  sandy  shale,  partly  micaceous,  with  strong  bands  of  greyish 
quartzose  grit,  in  parts  a pebble  rock,  with  false  bedding.  Silicified  or  sandy  casts 
of  plants  (apparently  Stigmarise)  occur  in  the  uppermost  of  these  strata.  Red  and 

1 Through  the  kindness  of  General  Tchcffkine,  who  had  in  fact  provided  us  with  every  document  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Corps  of  Mines  which  could  throw  light  upon  our  inquiries,  we  were  furnished  with 
a map  of  this  tract  by  Colonel  Olivieri,  on  wliich  this  porphyry  was  laid  down. 
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white  felspathic  quartzose  conglomerate  succeeds,  covered  by  yellowish  sandstone 
and  shale  with  reddish  and  green  shale.  The  whole  of  this  red  series  is  sur- 
mounted by  carboniferous  limestone  of  considerable  thickness  and  forming  fine 
cliffs,  in  which  are  several  species  of  Producti.  Among  the  fossils  Colonel  Oli- 
vieri assured  us  that  he  had  found  the  large  species  (P.  giganteus)  so  common  to 
the  lower  band.  In  our  very  rapid  examination,  however,  we  detected  only  the 
Prodttctus  antiguatuK,  Spirifer  glaber,  and  some  corals.  The  whole  of  these  strata 
dip  to  north-north-east  at  angles  varying  from  12°  to  15°. 

The  composition  of  the  red  beds,  and  their  infraposition  to  what  we  considered 
to  be  the  lowest  mass  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  at  first  disposed  us  to  con- 
sider them  as  the  uppermost  member  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  ; for  by  their 
position  and  aspect  they  seemed  to  be  the  exact  equivalents  of  the  Old  Red  Con- 
glomerate of  the  South  Welsh  coal-field,  which  occupies  so  well-defined  a place 
throughout  the  Silurian  region  of  England.  This  comparison  may,  after  all,  prove 
to  be  correct,  and  the  Upper  Red  Conglomerate  of  South  Wales,  notwithstanding 
its  colour,  may  eventually  be  classed  with  the  carboniferous  limestone,  since  it  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  task,  even  in  England,  to  separate  the  Devonian  from  the 
Carboniferous  system,  particularly  when  fossils  are  absent  and  mineral  character 
is  our  only  guide.  Judging,  however,  from  the  analogies  of  Northern  Russia  and 
the  Moscow  basin,  where  carboniferous  plants  and  seams  of  coal  unquestionably 
underlie  every  trace  of  limestone,  and  repose  upon  beds  with  true  Devonian  fishes, 
we  are  now  disposed  to  group  these  red  strata  of  Karakuba  with  the  base  of  the 
Carboniferous  system,  the  more  so  as  the  Stigmaria  which  we  found  in  them 
seemed  to  be  a species  common  to  both.  A visit  which  we  made  to  the  Berwick- 
shire coal-field,  subsequent  to  our  return  to  Great  Britain,  has  further  induced  us 
to  adopt  this  opinion  ; for  we  there  found  a great  thickness  of  red  sandstone  and 
shale  with  coal,  the  upper  beds  of  which  only  are  interlaced  with  courses  of  car- 
boniferous limestone,  and  the  lowest  of  which  lie  far  beneath  all  traces  of  that 
limestone,  the  whole  constituting  one  great,  red-coloured  coal-field  of  considerable 
value  (containing  seven  workable  seams),  which  clearly  overlies  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone properly  so  called.  We  shall  revert  to  this  subject  in  onr  general  conclu- 
sions. In  the  mean  time,  whether  coal-seams  may  or  may  not  exist  in  the  red 
rocks  of  Karakuba,  it  is  evident,  that  as  they  underlie  the  lowest  mass  of  car- 
boniferous limestone,  they  offer  a distinct  base-line  for  the  section  which  we  now 
continue  to  describe  in  ascending  order. 
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The  chief  and  lower  limestone  of  these  southern  steppes  might,  from  its  light 
grey  colour,  thickness  and  position  be  strictly  compared  with  the  great  “ Scar 
limestone  ” of  English  geologists.  After  several  undulations  in  hills  to  the  north 
of  Karakuba,  it  plunges  under  flagstones  and  grits  with  plants.  At  Bechef  the 
latter  are  surmounted  by  shale  and  sandstone  with  plants  and  thin  seams  of  coal, 
which  arc  again  overlapped  by  other  strata,  often  undulating,  but  still  on  the 
whole  inclining  to  the  north.  Among  these  are  hard  flagstones,  of  white,  grey 
and  light  pinkish  colours,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  occasionally  discoloured  by 
carbonaceous  matter.  These  beds  are  followed  by  hard,  greyish  grits,  and  these 
again  by  thinnish  courses  of  encrinite  limestone.  This  scries  of  beds  is  very 
analogous  in  lithological  succession  to  the  group  which  in  Yorkshire,  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  and  other  northern  counties  of  England,  overlies  the  great 
Scar  limestone  (limestone  and  shale  of  Sedgwick,  Yoredale  rocks  of  Phillips). 
The  analogy  is  further  borne  out  by  the  occasional  outcrop  of  a thin  seam  of 
coal,  no  bed  of  which  has  yet  been  worked  to  profit.  Sinkings,  however,  have 
beeu  made  both  by  Russian  engineers  and  by  M.  Le  Play,  under  the  directions 
of  M.  DemidofF,  the  results  of  which  are  not  yet  known  to  us. 

In  proceeding  to  the  north,  the  impure  limestone  and  grits  which  overlie  the 
lower  limestone,  undulate,  inclining  on  the  whole  to  the  north-north-east,  and  at 
Gorbatchofskaya,  the  strata  dip  steadily  in  that  direction  (see  section,  PI.  I.  fig.  1.). 
They  consist  in  ascending  order  of  yellow  micaceous  sandstone,  with  carbonaceous 
surfaces,  much  resembling  the  moorstone  of  the  Yorkshire  dales,  and  with  it  are 
associated  flagstones,  very  similar  to  those  which  abound  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Ure  near  Hawes,  on  the  Tees  above  Barnard  Castle,  and  at  Brignal  upon  tire 
Greta.  As  in  those  parts  of  England,  the  surfaces  of  the  flags  are  also  often  co- 
vered with  large  serpuline  bodies.  These  beds  are  followed  by  black  shivery  shale, 
greyish  shale,  and  quartzose  sandstone,  above  which  appear  masses  of  dark- 
coloured,  bituminous  encrinite  limestone,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  distinguished 
by  peculiar  corallines,  resembling  branching  sea-weeds,  identical  in  form  with  an 
undescribed  species,  which  we  have  seen  in  the  limestones  of  this  age  near  Howick 
in  Northumberland  and  at  Ingleborough  in  Yorkshire.  This  bed  is  succeeded,  or 
rather  it  inosculates  with  a stronger  grey  limestone,  the  harder  beds  of  which  form 
distinct  scars  in  the  sides  of  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kalmiuss,  that  river 
being  here  reduced  to  the  size  of  a brook.  Though  there  are  many  undulations, 
the  prevalent  dip  is  to  the  north-north-east ; thus  proving,  both  geometrically  as 
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well  as  by  the  differences  in  the  beds,  that  the  ascent  of  the  Kalmiuss  from  Kara- 
kuba  exhibits  on  the  whole  an  ascending  section,  or  a passage  from  older  to 
younger  strata. 

In  the  limestone,  near  a spot  called  Mantrika,  we  detected  the  Spirifer  glaber, 
Leptrcna  HardrensU  (Phill.),  Asaphus  globiceps  (Phill.),  a small  Terebratula,  as 
well  as  some  corallines.  Coal  is  again  visible,  subordinate  to  a bed  of  schist, 
east  of  Gorbatshofskaya,  at  a spot  called  Gruskaya,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  little 
river  Yeskino,  where  it  crops  out  in  small  brittle  fragments  of  good  quality,  and  is 
overlaid  by  psammitic  sandstone.  At  sixty  versts  to  the  east  of  this  spot,  as  we 
were  informed,  coal  has  been  regularly  worked  in  thicker  masses. 

In  approaching  the  higher  limits  of  the  Kalmiuss,  as  wc  did  in  dry  autumnal 
weather,  a geologist  might  almost  be  led  into  an  error,  and  suppose  that  the  lime- 
stone series,  of  which  he  had  seen  so  much,  was  at  an  end,  and  that  he  had  at 
length  reached  the  true  equivalents  of  the  coal-fields  of  Western  Europe  ; for  the 
surface  of  the  whole  region  is  then  densely  covered  with  the  finest  black  dust. 
At  the  period  of  our  visit,  this  substance  rose  up  everywhere  from  beneath  the 
withered  grass  of  the  steppes,  and  looked  exactly  like  the  coal-dust  near  produc- 
tive collieries.  This  appearance  was,  however,  entirely  due  to  the  desiccation  of 
the  superficial  deposit  called  Tchornozem,  or  black  earth1,  which  covers  this  por- 
tion of  the  tract,  as  well  as  many  other  countries  in  Central  aud  Southern  Russia ; 
for  wherever  a depression  and  water-course  afforded  a natural  opening,  the  strata 
were  seen  to  consist  of  coaly  sandstones,  flagstones,  coarse  grits,  and  yellowish 
impure  magnesian  limestones  (PI.  I.  fig.  1.),  containing  fossils  of  the  carboniferous 
limestone. 

At  Alexandrofsk,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  the  only  spot  in  this  district 
where  coal  is  worked  by  the  government,  the  mineral  is  found  to  lie  on  sandstones 
and  flagstones  with  “ coal-plants,”  and  is  distinctly  overlaid  by  a limestone  charged 
with  spccieB  of  Productun,  Spirifrr,  and  the  large  Lithodendron,  which  is  abundant  in 
the  mountain  limestone  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  whole  dipping 40°  north-north- 
east.  The  coal  at  Alexandrofsk  is  about  seven  feet  thick,  and  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  fine  lamina-  of  brittle,  bituminous  coal ',  somewhat  light,  easily  de- 
structible, and  rendered  of  less  value  by  frequent  thin  films  of  pyritous  matter. 

1 This  block  earth  will  be  described  in  the  concluding  chapters. 

9 This  coal  has  been  partially  transported  to  the  Black  Sea  for  the  use  of  the  steamers  of  the  Imperial 
fleet. 
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Lumps  of  pyrites  are  indeed  seen,  at  intervals,  in  the  coal  itself.  In  some  parts, 
however,  it  seemed  to  be  of  very  good  quality. 

These  workings  are  made  by  shallow  shafts,  the  mouths  of  the  highest  of  which 
are  not  100  feet  above  the  Kalmiuss,  and  the  lowest  not  above  seventy,  with  a 
shaft  eighty-four  feet  deep,  and  hence  the  mines  are  occasionally  stopped  by  the 
influx  of  water : for  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  carbonaceous  region,  steam- 
engines  are  unknown,  and  with  the  exceptions  of  the  Imperial  mines  at  Lissitchia- 
Balka  and  Uspensk  (of  which  we  shall  treat  hereafter),  pits  are  never  sunk, 
except  in  those  situations  where  a natural  drainage  and  open  adits  will  keep  them 
dry. 

Continuation  of  this  Section  through  still  higher  strata  on  the  North. — The  high 
grounds  to  the  north  of  Alexandrofsk,  from  whence  the  Kalmiuss  flows  to  the 
south,  and  where  the  feeders  of  the  Voltchia  and  the  Dnieper  are  deflected  to  the 
west  and  south,  constitute  one  of  those  broad  domes  of  elevation,  several  of  which 
occur  in  the  eastern  and  northern  portions  of  these  coal  tracts.  If  the  section  is 
prolonged  directly  to  the  north-north-cast,  or  to  the  east  of  Bachmuth,  other  lines 
of  elevation  are  met  with,  and  beds  of  coal  and  limestone  are  repeated  at  localities 
(Jeleznoe,  &c.),  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer ; but  as  we  did  not  follow  up  these 
masses  to  their  junction  with  superior  strata,  we  prefer  to  complete,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, what  we  consider  to  be  one  continuous  ascending  section,  by  carrying  our 
present  line  almost  due  north.  Passing  over,  for  the  present,  certain  central  mem- 
bers of  the  series  with  Spirifer  Mosguensis,  because  in  this  line  of  section  (near  to 
Celidofka)  they  are  either  sterile  in  coal  or  little  exposed,  and  returning  to  their 
consideration  in  another  transverse  section  upon  the  Toretz,  where  they  are  highly 
inclined  and  well  known,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  state,  that  re- 
posing upon  the  lower  series  of  the  Kalmiuss,  these  middle  carboniferous  rocks 
occupy  a broad  undulation,  and  dipping  slightly  to  the  north-north-east,  arc  carried 
under  reddish  and  white  grits  with  red  shale,  which,  occupying  poor  moorlands, 
slope  down  to  the  large  village  of  Goradofka  (see  PI.  I.  fig.  2.).  The  grits  are 
there  quarried  for  door-posts  and  troughs,  and  afford  an  excellent,  porous  free- 
stone, of  almost  pure  white  colour,  occasionally  with  a greenish  tinge,  in  parts  a 
conglomerate,  in  which  the  grains  of  quartz  are  cemented  in  a felspathic  base. 
In  this  tract,  where  no  trees  are  in  existence,  and  where,  as  nearly  all  over  Russia, 
the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  wooden  houses,  this  stone  might  be  very 
largely  employed  for  building  purposes.  This  rock,  dipping  12°  to  the  north-east 
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and  north-north-east,  is  covered  by  red,  green,  ami  greyish  clays  and  shales, 
above  which  a thin  seam  of  poor  coal  is  seen  outcropping ; then  follow  other  beds 
of  dark  grey  shale,  capped  by  a band  of  limestone,  in  which  are  observed  Eucri- 
nites,  Corals,  Productus,  Euomphalus,  and  other  characteristic  fossils.  Beds  of 
shale,  of  blue  and  yellow  colours,  with  some  concretions  of  argillaceous  ironstone, 
overlie  the  limestone,  and  are  succeeded  by  a second  thin  seam  of  coal  (six  to  nine 
inches),  which  is  composed  of  hard  and  fine  layers  alternating  with  sooty  lamina:. 
The  coal  and  shale  are  capped  by  a band  of  strong-bedded  limestone,  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  thick,  in  which  is  a small  Trilobite  resembling  Asaphus  globiceps 
(Phillips).  We  here  also  found  several  Fusulina?,  fossils  which,  as  before  said,  we 
never  observed  in  any  part  of  Russia  in  the  lower  members  of  the  carboniferous 
limestone. 

The  advantage  of  having  made  a section  from  Karakuba  to  Goradofka  is  thus 
evident,  for  we  thereby  learn  that  the  Fusulina:  occur  in  beds  superior  to  the 
middle  limestone  with  Spirifer  Mosquenxis,  and  hence  the  position  we  had  assigned 
to  the  rock  containing  these  fossils  upon  the  Kliasma  and  the  Volga  is  esta- 
blished. 

Pursuing  this  section  still  further,  in  ascending  order,  viz.  to  the  north-west  of 
Bachmuth  (PI.  I.  fig.  3.),  this  upper  limestone  is  conformably  overlaid  by  a consi- 
derable thickness  of  shale  of  different  colours,  with  nodules  of  impure  argillaceous 
iron-ore  and  some  brownish  micaceous  ironstone,  sandstones,  and  flagstones  with 
concretions,  all  of  which  range  in  very  slightly  inclined  beds  (observable  only  in 
ravines  and  water-courses)  up  to  the  post-station  of  Marchinsk,  on  the  road  from 
Bachmuth  to  Ekaterinoslaf.  To  the  north  these  uppermost  beds  of  the  carboni- 
ferous series  are  overlapped  by  the  chalk. 

We  have  described  this  section  from  Karakuba  on  the  south,  to  Goradofka  and 
Marchinsk  on  the  north,  because  it  affords  a good  explanation  of  the  order  of  the 
carboniferous  deposits,  and  also  proves  that  certain  red  rocks,  which  from  their 
lithological  characters  have  been  referred  to  other  deposits,  unquestionably 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
recur  to  this  point  in  establishing  the  age  of  the  red  rocks  near  the  sources  of 
the  Bachmutha  river  (Gossuderaya-buyerak.  &c.),  which  have  been  described  as 
the  Rothc-todte-licgende  ; and  eventually  it  will  be  made  manifest,  that  another 
red  formation,  consisting  of  limestone,  marl,  gypsum  and  conglomerate,  which  oc- 
cupies the  vale  of  Bachmuth  and  overlies  all  the  carboniferous  strata,  is  not,  as  has 
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been  supposed,  the  Keuper  or  mar  ties  irises',  but  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Zechstcin, 
and  represents  the  great  Russian  deposits  which  we  have  grouped  under  the  name 
of  the  “Permian  System.”  (See  Chaps.  VIII.  and  IX.) 

Country  watered  by  the  rivers  Krinka  and  Miuss. — Before  we  continue  the  de- 
scription of  the  north-eastern  and  most  productive  coal  tracts,  we  may  offer  a 
general  sketch  of  the  southern  districts  watered  by  the  Krinka  and  the  Miuss,  and 
also  say  a few  words  upon  the  anthracitic  region. 

In  passing  from  the  river  Kalmiusa  on  the  west,  to  the  valley  of  the  Krinka  on  the  east,  the  great  calcareous 
masse*  which  form  the  base  of  the  whole  carboniferous  tract  disappear,  both  bjr  thinning  out  anti  probably  also 
by  great  flexures,  which  carry  them  beneath  a highly  inclined  and  contorted  group  of  sandstone  and  schist.  On 
the  little  river  Cinka  Kalinova  the  carboniferous  rocks  are  overlaid  by  the  chalk,  and  near  this  junction  is  an  elevated 
hilly  steppe  made  up  chiefly  of  reddish  and  grey  micaceous  sandstone,  occasionally  schistose,  and  charged  with 
many  impressions  of  Catamites  and  other  plants.  The  beds  are  much  contorted,  but  their  chief  direction  is  west 
and  by  north,  cast  and  by  south.  Their  inclination,  which  is  usually  very  great,  sometimes  vertical,  is  for  the 
most  part  to  the  nnrth-cast ; but  as  there  arc  many  folds,  the  southerly  dip  is  occasionally  ap]>arcnt.  In  our 
journey  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Krinka,  we  met  with  many  natural  sections  of  sandstone  and  shale,  the  latter 
being  mostly  in  the  valleys,  and  the  former  occupying  terraces,  as  above  the  village  of  Artemefka,  where  three  of 
these  terraces,  stretching  from  cast  to  west,  arc  composed  of  hard  gritty  sandstone  with  plants  and  quart/  veins, 
and  separated  by  bands  of  shale. 

In  one  spot  north  of  Artemefka  the  usual  strike  of  the  strata  is  reversed  to  the  north  and  by  west,  the  dip 
being  to  the  west.  The  same  phenomenon  is  repeated  at  Kuteinikof,  the  inhabitants  of  which  village  informed 
us  that  trace*  of  coal  bail  been  found  a little  to  the  south-east ; but  the  only  natural  outcrop  of  the  mineral  (and 
it  was  of  worthless  quality)  which  we  observed  was  at  Sniefka,  where  the  valley  of  the  Krinka  is  very  deep, 
and  the  rocks  consist  of  coarse-grained  grit  and  shale.  In  approaching  the  valley  of  the  river  Miuss  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  village  of  Orlova,  a thin  band  of  dark-coloured  limestone  occurs,  having  a thickness  of  four 
feet  only,  and  no  fossils  : strike  west  20"  north  of  west,  nnd  dipping  to  the  north  east ; and  the  same  limestone  is 
again  met  with  in  the  plateau  near  the  village  of  Grabovuya. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Miuss,  at  (irabovaya,  flagstones  alternate  with  shale,  the  direction  of  which  is  west-north- 
west by  cost-south-east,  and  the  dip  north-north-east  at  50' ; nnd  on  descending  the  river  to  Novo-pavlofka  the 
same  beds  reappear  under  similar  conditions,  and  with  the  exception  of  a thin  band  of  limestone  on  the  height 
near  that  place,  flagstones  and  shales,  having  very  variable  directions,  occupy  all  this  valley  even  to -the  village  of 
Demctricfka.  Limestone  reoccurs,  however,  at  twelve  versts  south  of  the  village  of  Ivanofka,  and  aJ>o  at  about  an 
equal  distance  to  the  north  of  that  place,  the  btack  compact  limestone,  apparently  not  differing  from  that  before 
alludrd  to,  contain*  small  Spirifers  and  Encrinites.  This  portion  of  the  tract  is  conterminous  with  the  coal -bearing 
district  of  Krasnoi-kut  which  wc  shall  presently  describe. 

Making  every  allowance  for  contortion  and  repetition  of  the  same  strata,  we  still 
believe  that  the  group  of  rocks  on  the  Krinka  and  the  Miuss  is  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, and  that  it  represents  those  lower  members  of  the  series  upon  the  Kalmiuss 
which  we  have  described,  and  in  which  much  more  calcareous  matter  is  developed. 
In  fact,  we  have  only  to  follow  any  one  of  the  zones,  upon  the  strike  of  the  strata, 
from  the  tracts  in  which  limestone  abounds,  and  we  find  the  calcareous  matter 

1 See  Ivanitzki's  * Journal  dea  Mines  de  Huwie,’  vol.  vi.  p.  192. 
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thinning  out  towards  the  east ; and  with  this  alteration  a great  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  carbonaceous  matter  is  also  observed,  the  bituminous  coal  disappearing, 
and  its  place  being  eventually  taken  by  pure  anthracite. 

Relation  of  the  Anthracite  to  the  Bituminous  Coal. — From  what  we  have  just  said, 
the  reader  will  perceive,  that  this  region  is  divided  into  anthracitic  and  bituminous 
coal-fields.  Owing  to  the  prevalent  strike  of  the  beds  from  west-north-west  to 
east-south-east,  it  is  obvious,  that  notwithstanding  considerable  flexures  and  varia- 
tions in  lithological  structure,  the  same  groups  of  strata  we  have  been  describing 
are  continuous  eastwards  to  the  Donetz.  Thus  the  anthracitic  rocks  without 
limestone  to  the  north  of  Novo  Tcherkask,  and  the  schists  with  some  thin  courses 
of  limestone  on  the  Donetz,  are  the  equivalents  of  the  shale,  sandstone,  and  bitu- 
minous coal  with  limestone,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

This  phenomenon  is  analogous  to  that  which  exists  in  the  South  Welsh  coal-field, 
where  at  one  extremity  of  the  tract  anthracitic  coal  prevails  almost  exclusively,  in 
beds  of  precisely  the  same  age  as  those  which  bear  bituminous  coal  at  a little 
distance  to  the  east.  In  the  Russian  example,  indeed,  we  see  the  mineral  cha- 
racter of  the  coal-beds  change  gradually  as  we  follow  them  from  west  to  east.  In 
the  districts  intermediate  between  the  western  or  bituminous  tracts,  and  those 
containing  pure  anthracite,  the  combustible  is  frequently  in  that  intermediate 
condition  to  which  mineralogists  would  have  a difficulty  in  applying  one  decisive 
name,  as  it  is  made  up  of  both  bituminous  and  anthracitic  materials.  The  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  anthracitic  and  ordinary  bituminous  coals  of  commerce 
being  arbitrary,  all  combustible  matter  which  partakes  of  the  two  characters 
must  remain  without  a common  descriptive  term.  We  leave  it  to  M.  Le  Play, 
Capt.  Ivanitzki,  and  others  who  have  analysed  these  coals  from  many  localities, 
to  state  the  shades  of  chemical  distinction  by  which  each  variety  is  found  to  be 
more  or  less  useful  to  the  metallurgist  and  engineer  ; our  object  is  simply  to 
record  the  geological  relations  of  the  masses.  We  content  ourselves,  therefore, 
with  stating,  that  in  proceeding  from  the  north  and  by  west  to  the  south  and  by  east, 
or  through  the  hilly  steppes  to  the  north  of  Novo  Tcherkask,  the  limestones  thin 
nut  to  insignificant  bands,  the  sandstones  and  shales  become  hard ; and  with 
these  changes,  the  coal-seams,  becoming  gradually  less  bituminous,  assume  in  their 
western  extremities  all  the  characters  of  pure  anthracite.  However  unwilling  to 
blend  too  much  theory  with  our  positive  geology,  we  cannot  refrain  from  adverting 
to  the  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  line  of  anthracitic  coal  and  the  cry- 
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stalline  axis  of  the  southern  steppes,  and  from  suggesting,  that  in  their  subterranean 
prolongation,  the  igneous  rocks  there  rising  near  to  the  surface,  may  have  con- 
verted the  superjacent  ordinary  coal  into  anthracite,  and  have  indurated  the  asso- 
ciated grits,  sandstones  and  schists. 

Krasnoi-Kut. — Of  the  coal  of  intermediate  quality,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
we  would  cite  the  beds  which  outcrop  and  are  worked  in  horizontal  galleries  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  near  Krasnoi-Kut,  the  residence  of  General  PapkofF,  and  south 
of  the  post-station  of  Ivanofka.  Here  we  examined  two  beds  of  coal  (PI.  I.  fig.  4.), 
the  one  included  between  two  thick  bands  of  shale  and  overlaid  by  dark  limestone 
with  Chert  etes  radians,  Encrinites.and  the  undescribed  branching  coral  of  the  English 
mountain  limestone  before  alluded  to  (p.  93),  the  other  resting  upon  sandy  schist 
with  plants,  surmounted  by  yellowish,  thick-bedded  sandstone  and  then  by  encrinital 
limestone,  undulating  at  slight  inclinations  of  about  10°.  These  coals,  occurring 
in  beds  three  feet  and  three  and  a half  feet  thick,  are  readily  extracted  in  the  mines 
of  General  Papkoff,  and  have  been  employed  in  working  a steam-engine  used  in 
manufactories  which  he  has  established '.  They  are  excellent  seams  for  their 
dimensions,  many  parts  of  the  coal  being  undistinguishable  from  iridescent 
British  varieties.  Coal  of  similar  quality  has  been  observed  outcropping  in  several 
places  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  In  following  these  bands  to  the  east,  they 
arc  found  to  lose  their  bituminous  properties  as  they  approach  the  Donctz,  and 
to  become  more  anthracitic. 

Anthracite  of  Popofskoe. — The  most  important  works  of  anthracite  in  this  region 
are  those  on  the  rivulet  Grujefka,  near  the  hamlet  of  Popofskoe,  thirty  versts  north 
of  NovoTcherkask,  to  which  place  and  to  the  neighbouring  rivers  Don  and  Donetz 
the  coal  is  conveyed  in  the  light  carts  of  the  country.  It  is,  in  fact,  already  the 
fuel  used  to  gome  extent  in  the  towns  of  Novo  Tcherkask,  Rostoff  and  other  places 
on  the  Sea  of  Azof,  where  his  Excellency  Count  M.  Woronzow,  Governor-general 
of  these  provinces,  has  encouraged  the  natives  to  abandon  the  use  of  wood,  which 
is  extremely  dear,  and  to  construct  fire-places  for  the  use  of  this  superior  sub- 
stitute. 

Two  seams  (as  shown  in  PI.  I.  fig.  5.)  are  exposed  on  the  left  bank  of  a small 
stream,  above  whose  banks  they  are  seen  to  crop  out  on  the  sides  of  low  hills.  A 
brownish,  micaceous  gritty  sandstone,  having  the  characters  of  many  ordinary  coal 
strata,  and  dipping  to  the  north  at  about  15°,  forms  the  principal  substratum,  and 
* ' Journal  de*  Mines  de  Russic,’  vol.  vi.  jj.  140  et  $eq. 
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rises  on  its  escarpment  side  into  rocky  eminences.  The  lower  coal,  in  all  from  two 
and  a half  to  three  feet  thick,  is  made  up  of  very  thin  courses,  most  of  which  con- 
sisting of  hard  and  pure  anthracite,  are  subordinate  to  unctuous  shale.  It  is 
chiefly  worked  by  galleries,  in  which  the  poor  Cossack  miners  have  followed  it  to 
short  distances  from  its  natural  outcrop  on  the  sides  of  the  brooks.  A roof  of  schist, 
of  about  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  separates  the  lower  from  the  higher  coal,  which  is 
less  thick,  but  of  equally  good  quality,  and  when  we  visited  the  locality,  was  reached 
by  shallow  shafts  from  the  surface  of  the  hill'.  From  the  gentle  inclination  of  the 
beds  and  the  height  of  the  ground,  drainage  may  indeed  be  effected  to  a great 
extent  without  recourse  to  steam-engines  ; but  the  use  of  the  latter  and  the  sinking 
of  shafts  might,  doubtless,  open  out  the  mineral  to  greater  advantage. 

Sections  on  and  near  the  Donets. — Approaching  this  coal  country  as  we  did  from 
the  eastern  steppes  of  the  Kalmucks,  we  were  at  once  made  acquainted  with  the 
powerful  convulsions  to  which  it  bad  been  subjected,  by  examining  the  natural 
sections  which  are  exposed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Donetz  above  the  station  of 
Donetzkaya.  Seams  of  coal  and  anthracite  are  seen  at  intervals  in  highly  dislo- 
cated positions  at  several  places,  viz.  at  Nijni  and  Verkni,  Kundriutcheskaya,  and 
on  the  river  Kundriutshia  which  falls  into  the  Donetzkaya.  The  relations  of  the 
black  schists,  impure  limestones,  flagstones,  grits  and  coal  along  a portion  of  these 
streams,  are  explained  in  PI.  I.  fig.  6. 

Whilst  the  violent  dislocations  and  high  inclination  of  the  strata  render  it  un- 
likely that  coal  can  be  worked  to  much  profit  in  this  neighbourhood,  its  inhabit- 
ants have  an  agreeable  compensation  in  their  tine  climate  and  fertile  soil ; the 
vine,  pomegranate  and  water-melon  being  as  abundant  and  fine- flavoured  in  this 
corner  of  the  Russian  coal-field  as  in  Italy. 

To  the  east  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Donetz,  and  indeed  to  some  extent  up 
that  stream,  the  carboniferous  strata  are  obscured  by  much  blown  sand.  We 
conceive,  however,  that  the  formation  ranges  on  the  south-west  up  to  the  river 
Kargalinsk,  because  we  there  observed  brown,  grey  and  ferruginous  sandstones 

1 The  detail*  of  the  working  of  the*e  mines,  as  well  a*  of  the  quality  of  the  anthracite,  are  given  by 
Captain  Ivanitzki  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  * Journal  of  the  Imperial  Mine*.'  Upon  visiting  the  Zavod 
of  Lugan,  we  became  aware  of  the  superiority  of  this  anthracite  over  all  the  other  coals  of  this  territory, 
whether  in  forging  iron  or  in  the  production  of  steam ; facts  which  were  ascertained  through  trial*  insti- 
tuted by  order  of  General  TchefFkine.  The  reader  will  find  these  points  clearly  explained  by  Captain 
Ivanitzki Journal  det  Mines,  vol.  v. 
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with  schists,  which,  though  covered  with  much  detritus  and  clay,  seemed  to  belong 
to  the  carbonaceous  tract. 

In  briefly  describing  the  country  watered  by  the  Krinka,  we  have  said  that  amid 
numerous  steep  anticlinal  flexures  the  northerly  dip  prevailed  on  the  whole  con- 
siderably over  that  to  the  south.  This  phenomenon,  general  throughout  the  an- 
thracitic region,  and  to  which  we  have  adverted  in  the  sections  (PI.  I.  figs.  1 & 2), 
convinced  us,  that  the  whole  of  this  anthracitic  mass  was  carried  under  the  more 
productive  coal  tracts  of  the  north-east,  to  which  we  shall  presently  direct  atten- 
tion. In  ascending  the  Donetz  to  the  villages  of  Gundrofskaya  and  Kamenskaya,  we 
met  with  other  anticlinal  ridges  and  synclinal  troughs  parallel  to  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  region,  and  with  dips  both  to  the  south  and  north  ; but  here  the  alter- 
nating grits  are  charged  with  Stigmaria,  and  the  coal-seams  are  subordinate  to 
mural  masses  and  stony  beds  of  limestone,  the  whole  offering  a great  resemblance 
to  the  productive  coal  tract  around  Uspensk,  which  we  shall  soon  describe.  Thus 
in  a ravine  eight  versts  from  Gundrofskaya,  where  the  strike  is  west  and  by  north, 
east  and  by  south,  and  the  dip  34°  southerly,  we  met  with  a thin  bed  of  coal  sub- 
ordinate to  sandstone,  with  Stigmaria  and  some  clunch-like  beds,  the  lower  strata 
exhibiting  three  courses  of  limestone,  with  sandstone,  grit,  shale,  ironstone  concre- 
tions, and  a second  layer  of  coal : an  anticlinal  line  succeeds,  and  similar  strata  are 
repeated. 

Near  the  village  of  Isvorin,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kameuka,  the  structure  of  the 
country  is  no  longer  the  same  as  that  of  Gundrofskaya ; and  instead  of  mural  cal- 
careous masses,  the  crests  of  the  ridges  are  composed  of  sandstones,  black  shale, 
schists,  and  hard  grits,  the  latter  forming  terraces  like  those  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Krinka ; thus  showing,  that  owing  to  great  undulations,  the  same  groups  are  re- 
peated upon  different  parallels. 

Without  detailing  minute  sections,  which  would  only  embarrass  the  general 
reader,  we  may  assert,  that  on  the  whole,  the  survey  of  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
this  coal  tract  proves,  that  the  strata  gather  in  ascending  order  from  south  to  north, 
the  country  being  composed  on  the  whole  in  ascending  order  of — 

1st.  Sandstones  and  schists,  with  plants,  forming  high  steppes  and  plateaus, 
with  some  limestone  and  anthracite.  The  grits  become  harder  and  more 
powerful  to  the  north,  and  then  constitute  remarkable  terraces,  and  give 
a more  varied  outline  to  the  country. 
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2nd.  Limestone,  sandstone,  shale,  and  bituminous  coal.  It  is  this  member 
which  is  so  much  developed  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  coal  re- 
gion, and  in  which  coal  is  so  largely  worked  at  Lissitcbia-Balka. 

Coal-fields  in  the  Northern  Tracts. — The  section  of  the  Kalmiuss  having  taught 
us  the  order  of  the  strata,  and  a survey  of  the  banks  of  the  Krinka,  Miuss  and 
Donetz  having  induced  us  to  surmise,  that  no  very  productive  coal-seams  are  yet 
known  in  the  southern  or  older  zone  (with  the  exception  of  certain  beds  of  anthra- 
cite), we  now  proceed  to  describe,  first,  some  other  localities  which  we  visited  to 
the  south  and  south-east  of  Bachmuth,  next  the  more  productive  mines  of  Uspensk, 
east  of  the  foundry  of  Lugan,  and  lastly  those  of  Lissitchia-Balka  on  the  Donetz, 
in  all  of  which  places  coal  is  worked. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  larger  of  the  two  small  rivers  called  the  Toretz,  coal 
is  extracted  by  the  natives  for  their  own  use  at  several  localities.  To  the  east 
of  this  stream  the  country  rises  in  dome-shaped  hills,  attaining  to  several  hundred 
feet  of  elevation,  which  are  in  great  part  composed  of  red,  white,  grey,  and  olive- 
coloured  sandstones  and  grits.  Some  of  these  grits,  indeed,  seem  to  rise  up  from 
beneath  the  coal-seams  to  form  the  plateaus  of  Gosudarev-Buycrak,  &c.,  and 
others  arc  seen  to  fold  over  to  the  north,  and  pass  upwards  into  thin  bands  of 
carboniferous  limestone,  loaded  with  Producti  and  Encrinites,  or  rather  the  lime- 
stones are  included  in  a great  development  of  sandstone.  There  is,  however,  a 
large  expanse  of  pure  white  and  red  sandstone  between  Zemliaka  and  Scotovaitova, 
which,  like  the  strata  to  the  south  of  Goradofka,  we  have  little  doubt  belongs 
to  the  same  portion  of  the  Carboniferous  system  (Upper  Limestone  series).  At 
Scotovaitova,  where  the  village  is  built  of  white  grit,  the  ascending  section  from 
the  valley  of  the  Krivoi-Toretz  up  the  sides  of  the  hills  offered, — 1st.  Hard  greyish 
and  yellow  mottled  sandstones.  2nd.  White  grits.  3rd.  Flagstones.  4th.  Deep 
red,  micaceous,  earthy  sandstone,  passing  into  shale.  On  the  whole,  this  sand- 
stone group  reminded  us  more  of  certain  white  and  red  grits  which  underlie  some 
of  our  English  coal-fields,  as  in  the  Forest  of  Wyre,  Salop,  and  along  the  North 
Welsh  border  at  Oswestry,  than  any  other  rocks  with  which  we  could  compare 
them.  Wherever  they  contained  no  coal  plants,  and  were  in  juxtaposition  to  the 
new  red  sandstone,  such  strata,  even  in  England,  were  formerly  classed  with  that 
formation,  at  a time  when  mere  colour  and  mineral  characters  prevailed  over  other 
considerations.  In  a sketch  by  Captain  Ivanitzki  of  Ibis  portion  of  the  country, 
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these  deposits  are  considered  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  Rothe-todte-liegende, 
but  we  are  not  of  this  opinion,  because  we  know,  that  in  the  regular  ascending 
order  as  previously  described  (p.  95.),  red  sandstones  pass  under  and  alternate 
with  beds  of  carboniferous  limestone,  and  that  the  highest  beds  of  the  system, 
consisting  of  black  shale  and  ferruginous  sandstone  of  very  dissimilar  composi- 
tion, are  not  surmounted  by  any  such  strata.  The  whole  of  the  seams  of  coal 
which  occur  at  intervals  throughout  this  district  arc  invariably  interlaced  with 
calcareous  courses,  which  are  charged  with  the  fossils  of  the  mountain  limestone  ; 
and  as  such  fossils  are  seen  at  intervals  throughout  the  whole  series,  we  consider 
(subject  always  to  corrections  resulting  from  more  detailed  survey)  that  all  these 
grits  and  sandstones,  whatever  may  be  their  colour,  are  subordinate  to  the  carbo- 
niferous limestone.  Such,  at  all  events,  are  the  whetstones,  flagstones  and  grits 
which  repose  upon  and  alternate  with  thin  courses  of  limestone  between  Gosu- 
darev-Buycrak  and  the  great  road  from  Novo  Tcherkask  to  Bachmutb,  and  which 
constitute  a plateau,  with  anthracite  and  coal-seams  in  the  valley  on  either  side 
of  it.  Nor  do  we  see  how  any  of  the  red  rocks  in  question  can  be  separated  from 
the  same  group  (see  PI.  I.  fig.  7.). 

Coal-mines  of  Jeleznoe  or  Nikitofka'. — On  the  east  bank  of  the  Toretz  lies  the 
village  of  Jeleznoe,  deriving  its  name  from  a little  stream,  the  Jeleznaia,  and 
distinguished,  like  some  other  places  in  those  tracts,  by  numerous  remains  of  the 
idols  of  the  Aborigines,  carved  out  of  the  stronger  and  coarser  grits  previously 
described.  Ascending  by  the  Jeleznaia,  we  were  conducted  to  the  chief  coal- 
works  of  the  villagers,  situated  at  a height  of  perhaps  300  or  400  feet  above 
the  adjacent  valley,  and  about  seven  versts  from  the  village,  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  round-backed  plateau  or  steppe  which  intervenes  between  Jeleznoe  and 
Gosudarev-Buyerak. 

The  strata  being  here  considerably  inclined  (from  40°  to  80°),  a succession  of 
coal-scams  and  shale  is  exposed,  alternating  with  hard  bands  of  grit,  sandstone 
and  limestone,  as  represented  in  the  section  (PI.  I.  fig.  8.). 

In  descending  from  the  plateau  to  the  west  and  south,  the  lowest  strata,  which 
occupy  indeed  the  largest  surface  of  these  upper  steppes  or  moorlands,  are  seen  to 
consist  of  hard,  grey,  gritty  sandstones,  weathering  to  a rusty  colour,  and  very 
much  resembling  the  moor-Btones  of  the  west  of  Durham,  the  Yorkshire  Dales  and 

1 A correct  and  minute  description  of  these  coal-mines  will  be  found  in  the  memoir  of  Capt.  Ivan* 
itzki.  We  merely  describe  what  wc  saw  at  one  spot  and  at  a period  when  the  works  were  abandoned. 
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West  Northumberland.  The  lowest  beds  arc  about  two  feet  three  inches  thick, 
the  second  and  third  seams  about  three  feet  each ; these  arc  separated  by  clunch, 
clay  and  shale,  and  a little  sandstone.  The  fourth  scam  is  about  two  feet  four 
inches  thick,  and  is  surmounted  by  a coarse,  pebbly  grit.  This  is  followed  by 
an  impure  grey  limestone,  containing  Encrini  and  Producti,  alternating  with  grit 
and  sandstone,  which  iB  succeeded  by  another  band  of  limestone,  in  which  we  found 
a few  Fusulinsc,  and  a great  thickness  of  shale,  the  latter  being  capped  by  a ledge 
of  coarse,  pebbly  sandstone,  forming  the  roof  of  the  sixth  or  uppermost  coal  ob- 
servable in  this  section. 

By  pacing  across  the  strata  from  the  lowest,  which  are  exposed  on  the  high 
ground,  to  the  uppermost  ledge  which  rises  from  the  bank  of  the  Jeleznaia,  our 
rough  estimate  gave  a thickness  of  about  1200  yards,  in  which  space  the  hard 
rocks  form  little  ridges,  slightly  protruding  through  the  slopes  of  long  grass,  the 
shales  having  been  worn  into  depressions.  The  strike  of  the  beds  is  from  west- 
north-west  to  east-south-east,  and  the  dip  to  the  south-south-west,  the  angle  in- 
creasing gradually  from  40°  near  the  rivulet,  to  55°  and  80°  as  you  ascend  the  hill 
to  the  last  bed  worked,  is  marked  by  piles  of  coal  recently  extracted.  The  upper- 
most coal  is  the  best  and  most  solid,  but  as  it  lies  in  the  lowest  position,  the 
peasants  have  not  been  able  to  follow  it  in  their  rude  works,  on  account  of  the 
influx  of  water. 

The  best  and  hardest  beds,  or  those  upon  the  dip,  having  soon  plunged  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  natives,  who  employ  neither  engines  nor  adits  to  dry  their  shallow 
mines,  (in  this  country,  indeed,  they  can  with  difficulty  obtain  sufficient  wood 
even  to  support  the  roofs,)  the  two  lowest  scams  only  have  been  latterly  worked  in 
this  locality.  The  same  beds  are  explored  by  the  peasantry  in  other  localities 
(which  we  did  not  visit),  whenever  a favourable  outcrop  tempts  them  to  employ 
their  spare  hours  in  thus  procuring  fuel1.  Though  most  of  the  coal  lying  at  the 
mounds  was  of  the  broken  and  small  character  which  in  the  English  northern 
coal-fields  would  be  consumed  for  steam,  or  sold  for  waste,  we  had  little  doubt, 
judging  from  a few  of  the  fragments,  that,  by  deep  works  and  an  improved  system 
of  mining,  better  coal  might  be  obtained,  although  it  is  improbable  that  such  thick 
masses  of  the  mineral  will  ever  be  discovered  in  this  tract,  as  have  been  pro- 

1 At  the  period  of  our  visit  (September),  the  harvest  and  autumnal  sowiug  hating  been  long  finished 
the  peasants  were  employing  their  spare  teams  of  oxen  in  transporting  coal  from  the  adjacent  pita. 
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cured  in  the  very  productive  north-eastern  angle  of  the  field,  with  an  account  of 
which  we  shall  terminate  our  observations. 

Imperial  Coal-works  of  Uspensk. — Having,  we  conceive,  sufficiently  explained 
our  general  views  concerning  the  districts  in  which  coal  has  been  a little  worked, 
it  docs  not  accord  with  our  object  to  enter  into  details,  or  to  cite  many  localities 
where  the  outcrop  of  the  mineral  is  known,  all  of  which  we  leave  to  Russian  engi- 
neers. We,  therefore,  proceed  to  describe  the  north-eastern  angle  of  this  coal 
tract,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Government  has  been  most  directed, 
because  it  has  afforded  the  greatest  quantity  and  best  quality  of  fuel.  This  coal  is 
not  only  used  in  the  adjacent  foundries  of  Lugan,  but  is  transported  by  the  river 
Donetz  (navigable  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  season)  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Don  and  Sea  of  Azof. 

In  the  same  manner  as  upon  the  Lower  Donetz  and  the  Krinka,  where  we  first 
noticed  the  existence  of  anticlinal  and  synclinal  lines,  the  whole  of  the  northern 
districts  may  be  said  to  be  split  up  upon  numerous  lines  of  dislocation,  trending 
for  the  most  part  from  west-north-west  to  east-south-east,  and  often  producing 
great  folds  and  repetitions  in  the  strata. 

Thus,  in  passing  from  south  to  north  over  dome-shaped  masses  of  grit,  to  which 
we  have  before  adverted  as  lying  to  the  north  of  Ivanofka,  and  in  which  hard 
grey  grits  and  sandstones  are  sometimes  prevalent,  the  observer  who  descends  into 
the  valley  of  the  little  river  Alkovaia  is  struck  with  the  violent  breaks  and  highly 
inclined  positions  of  the  strata. 

It  w*as  the  natural  outcrop  of  beds  of  good  coal  on  the  northern  sides  of  this 
valley  which  originally  induced  the  Russians  to  establish  works  here,  the  first 
shafts  having  been  sunk  about  forty  years  ago  by  the  Scottish  miner  Gascoigne, 
whose  name  has  acquired  a permanent  place  in  Russian  history,  as  having  explored 
some  of  their  earliest  sites  of  iron-ore  and  coal,  and  established  many  of  their 
great  iron-foundries.  Employing  a small  company  of  his  countrymen,  Gascoigne 
first  opened  the  coal-pits  of  Uspensk,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  and  next 
those  of  Lissitchia-Balka,  to  be  described  in  the  sequel ; and  though  no  English 
workman  now  remains,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  insular  names  of  mam,  splent, 
cherry,  &c.,  by  which  the  different  seams  were  first  distinguished,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  certain  English  coals,  are  still  preserved,  and  now  form  part  of  the 
vocabulary  of  the  Russian  miners. 

At  Uspensk,  which  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  foundries  of  Lugan,  eleven 
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Beams  of  coal  are  known,  but  of  these  only  three  are  now  worked,  viz.  from  four- 
teen inches  to  three  feet  thick  each,  the  remainder  being  thin,  impure  and  profit- 
less. These  beds  arc  subordinate  to  grits,  schists  and  limestones,  and  among  the 
fossils  of  the  latter  we  perceived  both  the  Spirifer  Mosquensis  and  the  duetetes 
radians,  thus  proving  beyond  a doubt  that  the  coal  is  included  in  the  central  mem- 
ber of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  superior  to  the  rocks  of  the  Lower  Donetz 
and  Krinka,  and  to  the  great  limestone  of  Karakuba.  The  prevailing  strike  is  east 
and  by  south,  west  and  by  north,  and  the  dip  is  usually  to  the  north  and  by  east, 
at  very  high  angles,  viz.  50°  to  60°.  Some  of  the  seams  of  coal  thin  out,  when 
followed  downwards  to  a depth  of  thirty  fathoms,  in  the  same  way  as  has  been 
observed  in  the  coal-field  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  where  such  wedging-out  is  termed  a 
“ Simon  fault  ” l.  In  general  the  roofs  of  the  coal  are  grits  and  sandstones,  and 
their  floors  are  composed  of  shale ; but  in  one  instance  the  roof  is  a bed  of  Spirifer 
and  Encrinite  limestone,  and  in  another  a clunch  or  clay.  Many  plants  occur, 
chiefly  in  the  schist  and  clunch,  and  among  them  are  numerous  Ferns  as  well  as 
Stigmaria;.  The  coal  of  Uspensk  being  extracted  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  high 
above  the  line  of  drainage  of  the  country,  no  steam-engines  have  been  yet  em- 
ployed ; but  when  we  were  there,  the  difficulties  having  increased  with  the  greater 
depth,  a small  twelve-horse  power  machine  had  been  prepared  to  obviate  them.  This 
coal  is  somewhat  of  that  mixed  nature  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  being  very 
far  from  a pure  bituminous  coal ; and  although  it  gives  little  or  no  flame  or  smoke 
compared  with  that  of  Lissitchia-Balka  (the  great  mine  of  the  region),  it  is  very 
useful  in  forging  iron,  and  contains  so  much  of  bitumen  as  to  set  well  and  coagu- 
late when  heated. 

The  natural  sections  presented  by  the  hills  on  the  north  of  the  Alkovaia,  between 
Uspensk  and  Lugan,  are  singularly  instructive  in  presenting  a succession  of  highly 
inclined  strata  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  one  of  the  depressions  between  the 
ridges  being  filled  with  a small  basin  of  chalk  which  is  unconformable,  as  ex- 
pressed in  PI.  I.  fig.  10  ; and  finally,  the  carboniferous  sandstones  subsiding  in 
their  progress  to  the  north,  are  covered  by  the  vast  and  thick  development  of  chalk 
in  which  the  Lugan  iron-foundries  are  placed. 

' See  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Preetwich  on  the  coal-field  of  Coalbrook  Dale  (Geol.Trani.  rol.  V.  p.  413.), 
one  of  the  mo»t  valuable  picturca  of  the  underground  relations  of  a highly  complicated  coal-field  which 
haa  ever  been  communicated  to  the  public.  A brief  account  of  this  field  is  also  given  in  the  " Silurian 
System  " of  Mr.  Murchison,  p.  99. 
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Imperial  Coal-works  of  Lissitchia-Balka. — A long  and  narrow  promontory, 
subtended  by  the  Douetz,  and  extending  to  Privolnoe  on  the  north-north- west,  is 
composed  of  carbonaceous  masses,  the  chief  strike  of  which  is  in  that  direction, 
and  therefore  oblique  to  the  prevalent  bearing  of  the  other  masses  which  have  been 
described  (see  Map).  At  Verknie,  to  the  north  of  the  great  iron-foundries  or 
Zavod  of  Lugan,  the  carboniferous  strata  emerge  from  beneath  the  cretaceous 
deposits,  the  relations  of  which  will  be  hereafter  described.  Upcasts,  similar 
indeed  to  those  displayed  near  Uspensk,  are  exhibited  in  ascending  the  Donctz, 
and  they  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  hills  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  that  river. 
The  existence  of  coals  has  been  proved  at  three  or  four  localities,  but  the  site 
where  the  best  seams  were  formerly  discovered  by  Mr.  Gascoigne,  and  where  he 
commenced  the  chief  Imperial  works,  is  at  a spot  called  Lissitchia-Balka,  or 
“ Fox  Dingle,”  near  the  end  of  the  promontory  alluded  to.  Deep  ravines  which 
open  out  into  the  valley  of  the  Donctz  had  here  laid  bare  those  natural  outcrops 
of  coal,  which  led  to  the  present  extended  works.  This  spot,  about  thirty  versts 
north-east  of  Bachmuth,  is  now  the  centre  of  a flourishing  establishment,  producing 
a considerable  quantity  of  coal,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  at  the  forges  of  Lugan. 

The  works  at  this  place  have  shown  that  the  strata  fold  round,  to  some  extent, 
in  the  form  of  a dome  of  elevation,  dipping  to  the  east,  south  aud  west,  but  the 
present  levels  arc  driven  upon  the  easterly  dip  or  towards  the  river  Donetz,  to 
which  they  incline  at  about  18°.  A ravine,  however,  which  opens  out  to  the  north, 
exposes  the  beds  in  very  highly  inclined  positions  with  a disturbed  strike,  in  parts 
vertical,  and  the  dip  even  quite  reversed.  Ascending  from  the  river  banks  by 
this  ravine,  we  saw  in  succession  highly  inclined  beds  of  limestone,  clunch,  sand- 
stone and  coal,  each  of  which  were  well  known  to  the  superintendent  who  ac- 
companied us,  as  being  identical  with  some  of  those  which  are  explored  in  the 
works  beneath  and  on  the  regular  dip. 

Including  small  and  profitless  layers,  not  less  than  thirteen  scams  of  coal  are 
passed  through  in  the  shafts  at  Lissitchia-Balka,  seven  of  w'hich  are  extracted  for 
use  ; the  greater  part  of  the  coal  is  of  fair  quality,  and  some  exceedingly  good. 
The  larger  portion  may  be  called  bituminous  coal,  as  it  cements  together  in  the  fire, 
gives  much  flame  and  smoke,  and  serves  for  reverberating  furnaces.  Argillaceous 
schist  and  slate  clay  (clunch  and  clod)  abound  in  great  thicknesses,  and  although 
some  of  the  beds  contain  small  nodules  of  argillaceous  iron-ore,  with  a septarian 
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structure,  it  does  not  appear  that  these  concretions  are  numerous  enough  to  in- 
duce the  Russian  miners  to  use  them.  All  the  best  iron  manufactured  in  the 
Imperial  Zavods  is  brought  from  the  Ural  chain  and  its  flanks  In  order  to  dry 
the  upper  portion  of  these  mines,  a noble  adit,  nearly  seven  feet  high,  resembling 
in  its  dimensions  one  of  the  ancient  mining  conduits  of  the  Romans,  is  now  nearly 
completed,  and  we  ascended  it  from  its  outlet  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  chief  ra- 
vines, examining  the  bands  of  sandstone  and  shale  along  the  sides.  Anxious  to 
explore  still  lower  strata  than  those  which  will  be  drained  by  this  adit.  General 
Tcheffkine  has  resolved  to  sink  yet  deeper  shafts,  and  then  to  dry  the  lower  mines 
by  a steam-engine,  which  was  almost  finished  when  we  left  the  place. 

The  fossil  contents  of  the  limestone  which  alternate  with  these  coal-seams,  prove 
most  clearly  that  the  whole  occur  upon  the  same  geological  horizon  as  those  which 
arc  the  most  productive  of  coal  throughout  the  other  parts  of  this  region,  viz.  the 
middle  carboniferous  or  Moscow  limestone  ; for  the  engineers  had  collected  a suite 
of  the  fossils  characterizing  each  stratum,  to  illustrate  a carefully  drawn  vertical 
section  prepared  by  them,  of  which  the  opposite  woodcut  is  a reduced  copy  . 

We  thus  had  the  means  of  naming  each  species  on  the  sjiot,  and  in  presence  of  the 
persons  who  had  actually  seen  it  in  its  place  in  the  coal-shafts,  and  this  scrutiny 
convinced  us,  that  the  whole  of  the  great  mass  here  passed  through  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  central  or  Moscow  limestone.  The  Spirifer  Mosqucnsia,  for  example, 
so  characteristic  of  that  zone,  and  which  we  have  never  found  associated  with  the 
Productua  gigantcua  of  the  lowest  limestone,  here  ranges  from  one  of  the  upper 
beds  of  limestone  to  the  very  lowest  calcareous  bed  of  the  annexed  list.  The 
Productua  antiquatus,  so  characteristic  of  the  mountain  limestone  of  Britain,  and 
indeed  of  Western  Europe  generally,  is  found  in  the  uppermost  fossil  beds,  where 
it  is  associated  with  an  Orthis  and  the  small  Trilobite  Otarion  Eichwaldi  (Fisch.), 
and  again  the  same  characteristic  fossil  occurs  in  argillaceous  beds  above  the  main 
coal,  where  it  is  accompanied  by  a small  Productus,  Orthis,  Bellerophon.Turritella, 

1 The  profusion  of  fine  magnetic  iron-ore  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  the  immense  quantities  of  the 
less  valuable  hydrate  of  iron  which  is  spread  out  at  intervals  near  the  surface  in  the  low  countries  of 
Russia,  render  it  almost  useless  for  the  miner  yet  to  think  of  working  clay-iron  ores,  even  though  they 
occur,  like  those  of  Izissitchia-Balka,  in  association  with  coal  and  limestone. 

* The  opposite  detailed  section  of  the  strata  furnished  to  os  by  the  Russian  miners,  was  prepared  by 
order  of  the  Imperial  Administration  of  Mines,  whose  intentions  were  completely  carried  out  through  the 
agency  of  Colonel  Rethman,  the  director  of  the  Zavod  of  Lugan,  and  mining  chief  of  this  country,  with 
the  aid  of  our  friend  Major  Tcploff,  and  the  director  of  the  coal-mines  Captain  Smirnoff. 
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Pecten  and  Nautilus.  In  the  limestone  and  slate-clay  above  the  splent  coal,  the 
Spirifcr  Mosijurtms  is  again  seen,  associated  with  a Pecten,  a Rctepora  and  other 
flexible  Polvpifers ; and  lastly,  in  the  limestone  overlying  the  lowest  coal,  this 
shell  is  again  found,  together  with  the  Euomphalwi  Baeri,  n.  g.  (Eichw.). 

Of  the  plants  we  have  not  the  means  of  speaking  with  the  same  precision,  not 
having  brought  away  good  specimens ; but  we  are  certain  that  many  of  the  forms 
of  Equiscti,  Calamites,  Sigillaria  and  Ferns  which  we  saw  are  identical  with  species 
common  to  the  coal  formations  of  Western  Europe. 

The  section  of  Lissitchia-Balka  proves  to  us,  that  in  a vertical  depth  of  near 
900  English  feet,  the  united  thickness  of  the  coal-seams  is  upwards  of  thirty  feet ; 
of  the  limestones,  near  fifty  ; of  the  grits  and  sandstones,  above  200  ; whilst  the 
argillaceous  beds,  which  vary  in  quality  from  the  clunch  to  the  clod  of  the  miners 
(or  slate-clay,  schist,  shale  of  the  mineralogist),  amount  to  near  600  feet. 

These  lithological  statistics  are  of  theoretical  as  well  as  of  practical  value,  for 
they  enable  us  to  speculate  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  coal  was  accumu- 
lated, whilst  they  teach  us  how,  with  varying  lithological  and  organic  contents, 
the  same  beds,  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  assume  such  very  different  aspects. 
Seeing  the  argillaceous  schists,  shale,  sandstone  and  grit,  which  here  alternate 
with  the  coal,  and  the  frequency  and  dimensions  of  the  coal-scams,  any  practical 
collier  from  the  best-worked  tracts,  even  of  the  British  Isles,  who  had  not  studied 
fossil  remains,  might  be  convinced  that  these  shafts  were  sunk  in  the  coal- 
measures,  the  “ Terrain  Houiller  ’’  of  the  French  ; and  still  more  closely  would  he 
cling  to  this  belief,  when  he  saw  that  the  forms  of  the  plants  were  identical  with 
those  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  his  own  coal-fields,  imbedded  in  similar 
clod,  clunch,  sandstone  and  grit.  Yet  would  he  have  erred  in  classification,  to 
the  extent  of  one  great  and  important  member  of  the  geological  scale,  for  the  bands 
of  limestone  and  edeareous  shale  which  alternate  with  this  great  argillo-carbon- 
aceous  mass,  inform  us  without  any  doubt,  that  all  these  accumulations  (unlike 
those  of  our  upper  coal-fields,  in  which  marine  exuvia-  are  either  absent  or  ex- 
ceedingly rare.l  were  deposited  under  the  sea.  From  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  section,  we  find  unequivocal  remains  of  marine  animals,  many  being,  indeed, 
identical  with  those  which  abound  in  the  great  limestone  that  forms  the  support  of 
the  coal-fields  of  the  British  Isles.  In  the  western  dales  and  moors  of  Yorkshire, 
Durham  and  Northumberland,  there  also  exist,  it  is  true,  certain  beds  of  coal  in 
the  lower  or  marine  members  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  but  they  are  not  by 
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any  mean9  so  rich  in  coal,  coal-shale  and  plants,  as  this  Russian  deposit,  which 
is  the  more  remarkable  per  ae,  when  compared  with  the  strata  of  the  same  age 
previously  described  in  the  basin  of  Moscow,  where  there  is  not  a trace  of  car- 
bonaceous matter  or  black  shale  in  deposits  containing  the  same  species  of 
Spirifer  and  l’roductus.  Instead  of  the  grey  and  dark  bituminous  limestones 
of  this  southern  tract,  the  whole  calcareous  mass  around  Moscow,  and  extend- 
ing to  near  Archangel,  is,  as  we  have  before  shown,  a pure  white  limestone, 
with  some  inosculating  bands  of  magnesian  character,  and  also  of  red  and 
green  marls  and  6ands.  In  the  Valdai  Ilills  and  in  the  governments  of  Tula 
and  Kaluga,  coal,  on  the  contrary,  is  found  only  in  strata  beneath  the  lowest 
zone  of  carboniferous  limestone,  as  in  Berwickshire  in  the  British  Isles  ; whilst 
in  the  south  of  Russia  we  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with  any  notable  seam  of  coal 
so  low  in  the  system,  unless  it  be  the  anthracites  of  Popolskoe  and  the  Lower 
Donetz. 

The  tabular  view,  therefore,  which  we  have  prepared  and  annexed  to  the  Map, 
and  which  exhibits  on  one  side  of  the  coloured  scale  a central  mass  of  pure 
limestone  (Moscow),  graduating  on  the  other  side  into  a series  of  shale  and 
grit,  with  thin  courses  of  limestone  (Donetz),  conveys  a true  picture  of  the  great 
difference  in  composition  between  the  same  carboniferous  masses  in  the  northern 
and  southern  regions  of  Russia. 

In  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  coal,  which  has  of  late  attracted  so  much 
the  attention  of  English  geologists,  the  sections  of  Lissitchia-Balka  and  of  the 
southern  regions  of  Russia  assure  11s,  that  the  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  coal- 
beds by  masses  of  vegetation,  and  the  ground  on  which  they  grew  having  subsided 
in  situ  (the  truth  of  the  application  of  which  to  some  coal-basins  we  do  not  dispute), 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  cases  in  question,  any  more  than  to  the  pure  marine  coal- 
beds of  the  northern  districts  of  Northumberland,  and  the  north-western  parts  of 
Yorkshire,  &c.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  several  of  the  seams  of  coal  at  Lissitchia- 
Balka  have  a sub-stratum  of  argillaceous  schist,  and  that  perchance  these  sub- 
strata might  be  identified  lithologically  with  the  bottom  or  fire-clay  of  the  observers 
who  support  that  view.  But  what  does  this  prove  ? Supposing  even  that  it  was 
a creeping  plant  that  grew  upon  the  spot,  is  the  Stigmaria  Jicoides  alone  there  ? 
By  no  means,  for  we  meet  with  a confused  assemblage  of  many  terrestrial  plants 
both  above  and  below  the  coal-seams ; whilst  from  the  uppermost  to  the  lowest 
bed,  throughout  a thickness  of  about  800  feet,  the  shells  are  exclusively  of  marine 
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origin.  What  then  does  the  finely  levigated  shale  or  clunch,  which  is  the  sup- 
port of  the  coal-seams,  indicate,  but  that  in  those  periods  when  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  was  spread  over  with  the  detritus  of  matted  and  broken  plants,  washed  into  it 
by  inundations  or  freshes  of  former  rivers,  that  the  heavier  earthy  matters  which 
accompanied  such  accumulations  (in  the  same  way  as  in  the  floating  islands  or 
snags  of  the  great  American  rivers),  sank  to  the  bottom,  whilst  the  lighter  plants 
floated,  and  formed  the  upper  stratum  ? 

The  plants  thus  left  upon  the  muddy  slime  which  had  either  been  drifted  with 
them  or  derived  from  the  destruction  of  the  lands  on  which  they  grew,  were  sub- 
sequently covered  by  other  sediment,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  siliceous  sand,  at 
other  times  of  argillaceous  matter  impregnated  by  calcareous  springs,  thus  account- 
ing to  us  for  the  varied  nature  of  the  roofs  of  the  coal-seams,  which  consist  of  grit, 
sandstone,  or  limestone,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  water  which  succeeded 
the  deposit  of  each  layer  of  vegetable  and  earthy  matter.  We  may,  however,  ex- 
press our  belief,  that  here  as  elsewhere  some  of  the  coal  which  is  found  in  strata 
alternating  writh  marine  deposits,  may  have  resulted  from  the  washing  away  and 
the  entombing  at  short  distances  from  their  original  site,  of  the  low  jungle  edges 
of  tropical  islands  ; in  other  words,  by  the  sinking  into  the  adjacent  sea  of  floating 
masses  of  matted  earth  and  plants. 

Strata  overlying  the  Carboniferous  Rocks. — Before  we  quit  the  consideration  of 
this  productive  coal  tract,  we  would  invite  our  successors  who  may  have  more 
time  at  their  disposal  than  wc  bad  (for  the  summer  was  past  when  we  quitted  Lis- 
sitchia-Balka),  to  examine  well  the  succession  of  strata  between  that  place  and 
Bachmuth.  Even  in  our  rapid  movements,  however,  we  saw  enough  to  convince 
us  that  the  carboniferous  strata  of  the  promontory  of  Lissitehia-Balka  fold  over, 
and  dipping  to  the  west  and  south,  disappear  beneath  other  peculiar  limestones, 
whilst  these  again  (PI.  1.  fig.  3.)  descend  into  the  vale  of  Bachmuth,  and  pass 
conformably  under  red  marl,  limestone,  sandstone  and  gypsum. 

In  leaving  the  coal  country  of  Lissitchia-Balka  and  in  passing  to  Bachmuth,  we 
found  the  series  overlying  the  Carboniferous  promontory  near  the  village  of  Bie- 
lagorskaya  to  consist,  in  ascending  order,  of — 1.  Yellowish  sandy  magnesian  flag- 
like limestone,  with  flattened  siliceous  concretions  and  casts  of  Aviculae.  2.  Yel- 
lowish and  brown  sandstone,  with  concretions.  3.  Massive  gypsum.  4.  Limestone 
of  much  lighter  colour  than  any  of  the  adjacent  carboniferous  region,  in  parts 
cavernous  and  tufaccous,  in  parts  sandy  and  magnesian,  with  some  green  grains. 
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This  thin-bedded  rock,  though  absolutely  subordinate  to  white  and  other  marls 
with  gypsum,  contains  small  Producti  very  analogous  to  fossils  of  the  Zechstein  ; 
one,  indeed,  having  since  been  identified  by  Mr.  J.  Sowerby  with  the  P.  horridus 
of  the  English  magnesian  limestone,  whilst  another  shell  is  undistinguishable  from 
the  Leptrena  sarcinulala  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks.  5.  White  and  grey  marl- 
stone  in  layers  with  gypsum.  6.  Red  and  brown  marl  and  gritty  sandstone,  inter- 
laced with  gypseous  flags  and  pure  white  gypsum.  7.  Coarse  pebbly  calcareous 
deposit  (see  PL  I.  fig.  3.) : these  beds  are  exposed  in  a succession  of  low  hills 
within  the  distance  of  three  versts,  and  they  all  plunge  westwards  and  form  the 
eastern  side  of  the  vale  of  Bachmuth. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  red  and  yellow  group  represents  as  a whole  the 
Permian  system  hereafter  to  be  described,  and  we  trust  that  future  geologists  will 
be  enabled  to  give  other  and  more  detailed  sections,  showing  the  exact  manner  in 
which  the  carboniferous  strata  pass  upwards  into  that  deposit,  which  occupies  the 
valley  of  Bachmuth  and  its  slopes '. 

Outliers  of  the  Carboniferous  lloeks  at  and  around  Petrofskaya,  & fc.  Sfc. — Besides 
the  great  southern  coal  tract,  carboniferous  strata  associated  with  limestones  similar 
to  those  we  have  described,  are  visible  about  two  versts  to  the  west  of  the  military 
colony  of  Petrofskaya  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Upper  Donetz. 

The  intervening  country  between  Bachmuth  and  this  spot  is  occupied  by  over- 
lying  red  sandstone  (Permian  ?),  Jurassic  rocks,  chalk,  &c.  The  coal  strata  which 
we  examined  at  this  spot  are  exposed  in  a ravine  at  a slight  elevation  above  the 
Donetz  and  its  tributaries,  and  are  overlaid  by  incoherent  materials  of  reddish  sand 

1 In  reference  to  this  section,  we  must  state  that  we  urged  our  friend  Major  Teploflf,  who  accompanied 
us,  to  endeavour  to  work  out  this  point  upon  returning  to  his  station.  In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  in  a memoir  illustrated  by  a small  map  and  several  sections,  published  in  the  Russian  edition 
of  the  ‘ Journal  des  Mines,’  1838,  Capt.  Iv&nitzki  has  described  the  environs  of  Bachmuth.  We  feel  con- 
fident that  many  of  the  red  rocks  near  Bachmuth,  with  gypsum,  conglomerate,  &c.,  which  he  referred  to 
the  Reaper  and  Red  Sandstone,  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  Permian  system.  Indeed  our  section 
above  proves  that  they  arc  intimately  connected  with  the  limestones  with  Producti  we  have  just  de- 
scribed. The  sections  of  Capt.  Ivanitzki  exhibit  alternations  of  limestone  with  green  and  red  clays, 
gypsum,  &c.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kolima,  a tributary  of  the  Rachmutka.  Other  beds  of  his  "mames 
iri*6es”  consist  of  large  concretions  of  gypsum,  subordinate  to  red  and  green  argillaceous  marl ; and  again, 
other  strata,  which  arc  horizontal  as  well  as  curved  and  highly  inclined,  and  which  occur  on  the  Donetz. 
Soukaia-plotiva  and  Bachmutku  rivers,  arc  red,  greyish,  and  ferruginous  grits  und  conglomerates,  sands, 
argillaceous  marls  and  clays,  calcifcrous  grits  (maciguo).  The  whole,  in  short,  is  a lithological  epitome 
of  the  great  Permian  system  hereafter  to  be  described. 
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and  clay.  The  following  succession  of  beds  is  developed  in  ascending  order,  dip- 
ping to  the  north-west  at  angles  of  which  45°  may  be  taken  as  the  average  : 

1 . Highly  bituminous,  black,  subcrystallioc  limestone,  in  which  no  fovsilw  were  observed  (thia  rock  has  an 

altered  aspect). 

2.  Ferruginous  shale  with  some  ironstone,  ficc. 

3.  Thick-bedded,  mottled,  subconcretionarv  compact  limestone,  in  parts  of  light  grey,  in  others  of  daik 

bluish  grey  colours,  of  scaly  conchoidal  fracture,  passing  here  and  there  into  a ferruginous  " lumachelli.'* 

In  this  limestone  Lieut.  Vasilief,  of  the  Mining  Corps,  who  was  stationed  here 
and  obligingly  explained  the  section  to  us,  had  collected  many  fossils,  some  of 
which  arc  identical  with  species  which  abound  in  the  southern  tracts. 

4.  Sandstone  and  shale,  with  impure  iron  orca. 

5.  Coal,  subordinate  to  beds  of  bluish  shale  or  argillaceous  schist,  formerly  worked  by  a shallow  abaft  eight 

toiacs  deep,  but  now  abandoned  on  account  of  the  influx  of  water.  This  coal  is  about  two  feet  thick 

and  approaches  in  quality  to  Cannet  coal. 

6.  Great  drvelopement  of  ferruginous  sandstone,  occasionally  pebbly,  with  traces  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

7.  Upper  coal-beds,  consisting  of  three  seams  of  small  thickness,  alternating  with  shale  and  worked  bv 

shafts,  six  and  ten  toises  deep,  but  now  almost  abandoned. 

8.  Ferruginous  sandstone  and  6hale. 

These  coal-seams  of  Petrofskaya  having  been  worked  in  the  most  simple  manner 
only,  and  at  little  or  no  expense,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  account  they  may 
eventually  be  turned,  for  the  small  seams  alluded  to,  have  been  extracted  for  the 
use  of  the  military  village  only,  and  the  whole  force  employed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  engineer,  consisted  of  a few  soldiers,  placed  under  his  orders  at  intervals  by 
way  of  punishment. 

As  coal  has  been  discovered  at  Gussadofka  four  versts  north,  and  at  Diinitrofka 
fifteen  versts  to  the  south  of  Petrofskaya,  it  would  appear  (whatever  may  be  the  na- 
ture of  the  overlying  deposits)  that  coal-bearing  strata  constitute  the  fundamental 
rocks  of  this  region. 

With  the  improved  culture,  however,  introduced  by  the  military  colonies,  and 
the  rapid  rise  into  commercial  and  manufacturing  importance  of  the  city  of  Khar- 
kof,  nearly  100  versts  to  the  north  of  these  coal-beds,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  tract  around  Petrofskaya  may  eventually  be  brought  into  notice.  It  would, 
indeed,  he  highly  desirable  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  direct  researches 
to  be  made  between  the  known  outcrops  of  coal  and  the  city  of  Kharkof,  as  the 
carbonaceous  masses  may  extend  northwards  and  be  found  at  moderate  depths  be- 
neath the  cretaceous  rocks  of  that  government.  It  is  right,  however,  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  coal  strata  of  Petrofskaya  arc  in  a highly  dislocated  condition,  with 
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a strike  from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west  (almost  at  right  angles  to  the 
prevailing  direction  of  the  great  adjacent  coal  tracts),  and  with  a dip  to  the  north- 
west ; which  inclination,  if  continued,  would  occasion  them  to  be  goon  buried  at 
unattainable  depths  beneath  the  younger  rocks  on  the  north.  But  should  this 
prove  to  be  the  case,  and  that  the  coal  near  Petrofskaya  is  merely  at  the  surface 
through  local  upcasts,  still  the  area  over  which  it  has  been  already  seen,  and  its 
good  quality,  may  induce  the  Imperial  Government  to  prosecute  the  works  imme- 
diately around  Petrofskaya  in  a scientific  and  vigorous  manner. 

General  relations  and  economical  importance  of  the  Southern  Carboniferous  Tracts. 
In  taking  leave  of  the  southern  coal  country,  we  may  be  permitted  to  offer  a few 
observations  as  to  the  relative  produce  of  its  different  parts,  and  of  the  capabilities 
which  it  seems  to  afford  of  future  economical  development. 

The  crystalline  and  granitic  rocks  which  form  the  nucleus  of  the  whole  region 
being  well  exposed  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Kulmiuss,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Voltchia,  we  have  the  clearest  proofs  that  the  carbonaceous  strata,  in  their 
extension  to  the  west  and  north-west,  dwindle  to  thin  zones  which  rest  upon  these 
older  rocks.  In  these  tracts  the  limestones  and  shales  disappear  and  the  few  traces 
of  coal  are  associated  with  sandstone  and  grit.  All  endeavours,  therefore,  to  find 
coat  in  the  drainage  of  the  Dnieper,  or  within  portable  distances  of  that  great 
river,  so  as  to  be  of  use  to  the  manufacturers  of  Odessa  or  conveyed  at  small  ex- 
pense to  the  Black  Sea,  must  be  futile. 

Towards  the  south-east,  however,  the  Kalmiuss,  as  previously  stated,  exposes 
a succession  of  limestones,  grits,  shales,  with  some  coal.  As  no  works  worthy 
of  notice  have  yet  been  opened  in  this  tract,  it  may  seem  presumptuous  in  us  to 
offer  any  opinion  respecting  its  mercantile  value,  but  judging  from  the  few  traces 
which  there  occur  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  vegetable  remains,  and  also  from 
the  very  small  dcvelopement  of  the  seams,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  coal 
itself  (with  the  single  exception  of  Alexandrofsk),  we  should  be  disposed  to  think, 
that  few  portions  of  the  tracts  watered  by  the  Kalmiuss  or  its  tributary  brooks,  will 
be  found  to  contain  sufficient  carbonaceous  matter  to  lead  to  works  of  any  utility, 
beyond  the  mere  supply  of  the  adjacent  inhabitants. 

We  have  heard  that  the  researches  undertaken  by  the  Russian  engineers,  and 
particularly  those  made  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Anatole  Demidoff  and  conducted 
by  M.  Lc  Play,  have  afforded  a similar  conclusion,  drawn  not  merely  like  our 
own,  from  what  could  be  detected  in  natural  outcrops  and  a few  artificial  openings, 
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but  also  from  borings  at  numerous  points,  as  well  as  from  the  analysis  of  the  coal- 
seams  discovered. 

To  the  east,  however,  of  the  north  and  south  parallel  in  which  the  Kalmiuss 
flows,  the  carbonaceous  matter  increases  considerably  with  the  augmentation  of 
masses  of  shale  with  limestone  ; and  we  think  that  the  whole  of  the  ridges  south  of 
Bachmuth,  and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Toretz  (the  mines  of  Jeleznoe  (p.  103)  afford 
a good  illustration),  are  well  worthy  of  being  largely  excavated  and  carefully 
examined  ; for  from  the  elevation  of  the  hills  it  is  evident,  that  in  many  of  these 
places  the  mines  could  be  drained  by  adits,  at  a small  expense.  In  their  exten- 
sion to  the  south-east,  the  strata,  becoming  highly  arenaceous  and  argillaceous, 
lose  at  the  same  time  their  carbonaceous  and  calcareous  features,  thin  courses  of 
limestone  only  being  apparent ; and  with  this  lithological  change  the  coal  seams, 
diminishing  in  number,  become  gradually  anthracitic,  until  they  acquire  in  some 
parts  the  characters  of  true  anthracite.  This  tract,  particularly  its  south-eastern- 
most angle,  may,  we  presume,  prove  of  still  greater  economical  value  than  the 
district  of  the  Toretz,  both  on  account  of  the  good  quality  of  the  anthracite  and 
its  comparative  proximity  to  the  Sea  of  Azof  ; whilst  the  same  physical  features, 
viz.  broad  undulatory  ridges  high  above  the  drainage,  will  equally  facilitate  for  some 
time  the  desiccation  of  the  mines,  without  rendering  steam-engines  necessary. 

By  far  the  richest  portion,  however,  of  the  coal  region,  is  the  north-eastern 
district,  parts  of  which  we  have  described  at  Uspensk  and  Lissitchia-Balka,  and 
which  is  distinguished  by  some  of  the  many  anticlinal  ridges  into  which  this  coal 
tract  has  been  thrown.  The  strata  plunging  to  the  east  and  north  arc  lost  beneath 
the  chalk,  and  to  the  south-west  they  pass  beneath  younger  rocks,  including  the 
equivalents  of  the  Zechstein.  It  is,  however,  most  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  most  productive  portion  yet  known,  is  that  which  is  directly  in  contact  with 
the  cretaceous  rocks,  and  hence  we  may  hope,  that  at  some  future  day,  when  the 
coal  shall  have  been  exhausted  on  its  outcrop  or  in  the  ridge  of  Lissitchia-Balka, 
it  will  be  found  beneath  the  adjacent  chalk  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Donetz,  like  the 
coal  under  the  chalk  at  Valenciennes  ; and  if  so,  we  venture  to  predict,  in  less 
disturbed  positions  than  in  the  anticlinal  ridges  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river, 
which  are  so  instructively  displayed  between  Lugan  and  Lissitchia-Balka. 

We  do  not  lightly  throw  out  this  anticipation.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  phe- 
nomena in  Russia  and  the  analogies  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  enable  us  to  sup- 
port it.  For  as  the  carbonaceous  matter  increases  in  volume  to  the  north-cast, 
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what  is  there,  we  ask,  to  prevent  its  extension  beneath  the  chalk  ? From  our 
experience  in  coal-fields  (that  of  Dudley  is  a beautiful  example),  we  know  that 
thick  beds  of  coal  never  disappear  per  sallum,  and  that  when  followed  and  re- 
gained beneath  contiguous  strata  of  more  recent  age,  the  coal  is  often  in  unbroken 
sheets,  and  is  then  of  higher  commercial  value  than  where  it  has  been  thrown  up 
to  the  surface  by  former  convulsions  of  nature.  Without  such  convulsions,  man, 
it  is  true,  might  have  long  remained  ignorant  of  its  existence,  but  with  increased 
knowledge  he  follows  the  coal  from  its  disturbed  outcrop,  and  is  amply  repaid  bv 
finding  it  at  lower  depths  and  often  in  great  and  uniform  masses.  Attention  to 
this  simple  rule  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  Russian 
authorities. 

If,  however,  the  working  of  these  coal-mines  beneath  the  cretaceous  rocks  is  a 
problem  not  likely  to  be  solved  in  our  day,  we  may,  at  all  events,  suggest  the  safe 
experiment  of  boring  through  the  masses  to  the  west  of  Lissitchia-Balka,  near 
the  spot  where  the  lowest  beds  of  certain  overlying  deposits  have  been  described. 
If  correct  in  our  belief,  that  such  overlying  strata  are  of  the  age  of  the  mag- 
nesian limestone,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  from  what  we  know  of  the 
general  structure  of  Russia,  that  the  carboniferous  deposits  beneath  them  will 
partake  of  the  same  slight  inclination  ; and  we  need  not  add,  that  if  coal  seams, 
as  productive  as  these  of  Lissitchia-Balka,  were  found  under  such  favourable  cir- 
cumstances and  so  near  to  the  town  of  Bachmuth,  the  discovery  would  be  most 
important.  The  great  impediment  to  the  steady  working  of  these  coal-fields  is 
their  highly  dislocated  and  contorted  condition,  and  we  therefore  repeat,  that  the 
object  of  the  Administration  of  Mines  should  be  pointedly  directed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  works  wherever  the  beds  are  least  disturbed. 

The  process  of  coal-mining  has,  in  fact,  been  the  same  in  the  more  advanced 
tracts  of  Western  Europe.  In  the  olden  times  of  England  no  one  thought  of 
sinking  for  coal,  except  at  spots  where  the  mineral  cropped  out ; and  we  can  all 
remember  when  those  geologists  who  recommended  a search  after  it  by  pene- 
trating the  magnesian  limestone  (Zechstein)  were  treated  with  derision,  and  yet 
nearly  half  the  fuel  of  London  is  now  extracted  from  strata  in  that  position  The 
day  may  therefore  come  when  the  old  works  of  Lissitchia-Balka  having  been  ex- 
hausted, the  coal-mines  of  Bachmuth  shall  render  that  town  most  flourishing. 

But  whether  mining  operations  be  confined,  as  at  present,  to  the  country  where 
the  carboniferous  strata  crop  out,  or  hereafter  extended  by  deeper  shafts  to  other 
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contiguous  tracts,  it  is  obvious  that  there  exists  in  this  region  a quantity  of  coal 
of  good  and  fair  quality,  which,  if  opened  out  with  spirit  and  industry,  will  tho- 
roughly justify  the  anticipation  of  Peter  the  Great,  that  it  would  benefit  hiB  de- 
scendants. Quantitative  results,  however,  can  only  be  measured  by  succeeding 
ages,  when  it  may  suit  the  interests  of  Russia  to  render  the  country  in  which  the 
coal  and  limestone  abound,  the  seat  of  mines  and  manufactures.  In  the  mean 
time,  though  we  have  no  desire  to  raise  delusive  hopes,  and  though  we  believe 
that  this  region  will  never  be  found  to  contain  the  same  amount  of  mineral  as 
any  one  of  the  productive  tracts  of  Western  Europe  and  America,  we  are  justified 
in  saying,  that  where  steam-engines  are  not  used  (and  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  one  at  Lissitchia-Balka  they  are  unknown)  any  coal-field  must  be  considered 
in  a virgin  state  when  compared  with  the  great  carboniferous  deposits  of  other 
countries.  In  the  British  Isles,  at  all  events,  we  may  affirm,  that  if  no  coals  were 
extracted,  except  those  which  could  be  procured  without  the  aid  of  steam,  the 
natural  supply  would  sink  at  once  to  a thousandth  part  of  its  present  extent, 
and  with  this  defalcation,  Great  Britain  might  quickly  relapse  into  her  condition 
of  four  centuries  ago,  little  differing  from  that  of  the  tracts  in  Southern  Russia 
which  we  have  been  considering,  and  which  at  present  are  almost  exclusively 
occupied  by  an  agricultural  people. 

Having  now  described  all  the  carboniferous  districts  in  the  central  and  southern 
regions,  we  will  next  give  a brief  sketch  of  the  deposits  of  this  age  on  the  western 
Hanks  of  the  Ural,  and  then  terminate  our  account  of  the  Carboniferous  system 
of  Russia  by  a general  review  of  its  organic  remains. 


— After  the  preceding  pages  were  printed,  we  received  a copy  of  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  splendid  work 
of  M.  Anatole  Pcmidoff,  ' Voyage  dans  la  Ruasie  Mt-ridionale,*  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  description  of  the 
Carboniferous  region  of  the  Douetz.  M.  Le  Flay,  an  eminent  French  engineer,  happily  •elected  by  M.  Pemidnff  to 
ascertain  the  true  mineral  wealth  of  this  tract,  and  to  describe  its  physical  and  geological  structure,  has  produced 
a work  so  replete  with  well. digested  details,  collected,  not  only  from  observations  of  the  natural  features  of  the 
region  and  the  mines  which  have  already  been  commenced  in  it,  but  also  by  numerous  boring*  carried  ou  by  him- 
self or  hi*  assistants  during  a period  of  three  years,  that  the  Imperial  Government  will  doubtless  feel  grateful  to 
the  accomplished  person  who  has  so  liberally  fostered  these  inquiries. 

In  a large  geological  map,  in  which  the  demarcations  of  the  carboniferous  and  crystalline  rocks,  and  also  of  the 
overlying  Secondary  and  Tertiary  deposits  are  given,  M.  Lc  Play  has  grouped  under  darker  colours,  such  parts  of  the 
tract  as  are  known  to  be  productive  of  coal,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  in  which  the  mineral  has  not  yet 
been  discovered.  This  method,  doubtlessly,  carries  with  it  a certain  amount  of  information,  but  is  deficient  in 
stratigraphical  meaning,  for  some  of  the  beds  so  marked  arc  in  higher  positions  than  others  ; in  some  the  coal  is  in- 
terlaced with  limestone,  and  in  others  it  is  almost  entirely  subordinate  to  sandstone  and  shale ; in  one  tract  anthracite 
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exclusively  prevails,  in  another  bituminous  coal.  By  reference,  however,  to  the  explanation,  and,  above  all,  to  an 
admirable  series  of  tables,  this  defect  ia  obviated.  These  tables  are,  in  fact,  perfect  models  for  the  practical  mining 
engineer ; they  give  at  one  view  the  direction,  inclination,  thickness  and  quality  of  the  coals  at  each  locality,  also  the 
characters  of  the  associated  strata,  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  works,  and  their  produce  at  each  mine  or  spot  of  trial. 
To  these  is  added  another  set  of  tables,  in  which  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  coals  from  forty -three  different  places 
is  given  by  M-  Malivaud,  another  agent  of  M.  Detnidoff. 

Into  such  details,  valuable  as  they  are,  it  was  not  our  province  to  enter,  and  we  will  now,  therefore,  merely  offer 
a few  remarks  explanatory  of  those  points  in  which  our  geological  conclusions  either  agree  or  arc  at  variance  with 
those  of  M.  Le  Play. 

We  have  stated  that  the  fossils  which  he  had  brought  to  France,  and  which  we  inspected  before  our  jour- 
neys to  Russia  (1&40),  first  led  us  to  believe,  that  the  coal  beds  arc  chiefly  subordinate  to  the  carboniferous 
limestone.  Of  this,  indeed,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  for  the  species  were,  to  a great  extent,  the  very  same  as 
those  with  which  we  wen*  familiar  in  rocks  of  that  age  in  Western  Europe.  On  interrogating  M.  Le  Play, 
however,  we  could  not  ascertain  that  he  had  arrived  at  any  defined  idea  of  o rerctssioM  of  strata,  derived  either 
from  the  strati  graphical  order  of  mineral  masses,  or  from  their  imbedded  organic  remains.  In  fact,  he  then 
distinctly  acquainted  us  with  what  has  now  appesuvd  in  his  work,  that,  owing  to  the  disturbed  and  convoluted 
condition  of  the  strata,  the  want  of  jiersistency  of  mineral  characters,  and  the  apparent  existence  of  similar  species 
of  shells  throughout  the  series,  it  was  impracticable  to  assign  a base  line  to  the  deposits,  or  to  trace  their 
uppermost  limits,  still  less  a passage  into  any  superior  formation.  Now  as  we  have  ventured  to  effect  these  objects, 
we  will  here  briefly  state  why  we  conceive  M.  Le  Play  did  not  arrive  at  similar  results,  although  he  had  in  his  own 
hands  some  means  of  proof,  which,  through  the  hurried  nature  of  our  visit,  we  never  obtained. 

No  geologist,  however  practised,  can,  we  venture  to  say,  explain  the  structure  of  a part  of  a complicated  distant 
country,  unless  he  has  made  himself  master  in  undisturbed  tracts,  of  the  succession  of  its  normal  formations. 
Long  as  we  have  been  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  wc  arc  confident,  that  had  we  been  thrown 
suddenly  into  the  chain  of  the  Donetz,  and  had  been  desired  at  once  to  unravel  its  complexity,  we  should  have 
reached  no  other  geological  result  than  that  of  M.  Le  Play,  We  had,  however,  by  two  years  of  extensive  compa- 
rative researches,  obtained  an  intimate  acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  older  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  Russia  generally, 
but  in  reference  to  the  Carboniferous  system,  had  convinced  ourselves,  that  throughout  the  enormous  area  over 
which  wc  had  traced  it,  tile  upper  or  great  coal  formation  of  Western  Europe  was  absent,  and  that  the  calcareous 
or  lower  group,  occupying  the  whole  carboniferous  horizon,  was  by  help  of  certain  fossils  divisible  into  three  stages. 
Again,  we  had  ascertained  by  numerous  sections  on  both  flanks  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  that,  in  becoming  part  of 
a mountain  mass,  this  system,  so  uniform  and  so  peculiar  over  so  vast  a space,  there  put  on  many  of  its  ordinary 
features  so  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  carboniferous  limestone  only  in  the  western  j»arts  of  Europe. 

We  further  learnt,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  deposits  to  represent  our  coal-fields,  the  Carboniferous  system 
was  there  succeeded,  in  ascending  order,  by  a vast  aeries  of  red  and  cupriferous  deposits  to  which  wc  have  assigned 
the  name  of  Permian.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  arrogant  on  our  part  to  say,  that  we  entered  upon  the  examina- 
tion of  the  territory  of  the  Donetz  possessed  of  elements  of  comparison  which  no  previous  travellers  had  acquired. 

Our  task  was,  therefore,  less  difficult-  Knowing  from  the  maps  and  instructions  furnished  to  ub  by  the  Admi- 
nistration of  Mines,  that  the  major  axis  of  this  tract  and  the  main  direction  of  the  strata  trend  from  west- 
north-west  to  east-south-east,  we  resolved,  aAer  terminating  our  researches  in  Southern  Russia,  to  examine  the 
chain  of  the  Douelz  in  parallel  lines,  transverse  to  its  general  strike,  and,  by  carrying  out  this  scheme,  we  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  oldest  member  of  the  series  occupies  its  southern  frontier,  and  that  after  a multitude  of 
flexures  the  central  strata  dip  under  the  upper  Fusulina  limestone,  the  whole  group  being  surmounted  in  the 
valley  of  Bachmuth  by  the  equivalents  of  the  Permian  system. 

Our  readers  will  have  seen  how  much  importance  we  attach  to  the  presence  of  the  large  Product**  ffiyantm*  as 
uniformly  characterizing  (over  vast  regions  in  Russia)  the  lowest  beds  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  wc  were 
aware,  as  before  stated,  that  M.  Le  Play  had  collected  this  fossil  in  the  chain  of  thoDonetz,  though  the  exact  loca- 
lity  was  unknown  to  us.  We  were,  indeed,  assured  by  Colonel  Olivieri,  that  he  had  found  this  species  in  the  great 
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Scar  limestone,  near  Karakuba,  though  we  did  not  ourselves  detect  it ; and  reasoning  upon  this  fact  together  with 
evidences  of  an  ascending  order  from  south  to  north,  and  by  acquiring  proofs,  unknown  to  previous  geologists,  of 
the  existence  of  upper  members  of  the  series  charged  with  Fusulinw,  we  completed  our  section  by  expressing  our 
belief  in  the  passage  of  the  higher  carboniferous  deposits  into  the  Permian  rocks. 

We  now  learn  from  M.  Le  Play,  that  the  Product**  yipn/nu,  of  which  he  collected  many  individuals,  occurs 
at  Rubejnoi  on  the  Lower  Donctz,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  region,  and  he  thus  completely  confirms  our  idea  of 
an  ascending  section  from  south  to  north.  Though  at  one  time  at  a short  distance  from  that  spot,  we  unluckily 
dtd  not  visit  it,  but  M.  Le  Play's  faithful  detailed  sections  are  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose  ; for  after  describing 
the  limestone  as  massive  and  important,  he  says,  that  the  mineral  associations  with  it  arc  different  from  those 
limestones  on  the  north,  is  which  many  more  *ram$  of  coal  occur  than  in  the  strata  of  the  Lower  Donetz. 

In  fact,  the  examination  of  the  carboniferous  region  of  the  Donetz  ts  one  of  the  roost  striking  examples  which  can 
He  adduced,  of  the  paramount  importance  to  the  practical  miner,  of  the  close  study  of  organic  remains  in  reference  to 
the  normal  positions  of  the  strata  ; for  throughout  deep  sections  in  the  northern  part  of  this  territory,  there  i» 
not  a trace  of  the  great  Productus,  whilst  all  the  fossils  of  the  middle  and  tipper  strata  are  present.  Any  one, 
therefore,  who  had  felt  tu,  confident  as  we  do,  that  this  remarkable  fosail  was  as  clear  an  indication  of  a lower  band 
as  the  Spirifrr  Moifjuevsit  and  Fusulinc  were  of  an  upper,  could  not  have  doubted  of  the  general  relations  and 
order  of  the  strata  iu  the  chain  of  the  Donetz. 

Nay  more,  the  evidence  now  so  clearly  laid  before  us  by  M.  Le  Ptav,  in  substantiating  the  value  of  our  strati - 
graphical  tables,  enables  us  also  to  speculate  upon  a parallel  between  the  lowest  anthracitic  beds  of  this  territory 
nnd  the  lower  coal  of  the  Valdai  Mills,  Tula  and  Kaluga  (p.  71  ct  scy.).  In  the  south-eastern  limb  of  the  country  of 
the  Donetz,  the  beds  of  anthracite  and  hard  sandstone  and  schist  which  have  a prevailing  northerly  dip,  may 
fairly  be  supposed  to  rise  out.  like  the  thin  coal  of  the  Valdai,  from  beneath  the  limestone  with  great  Product!, 
whilst  the  proximity  of  the  crystalline  axis  of  the  southern  steppes  may  well  account  for  the  indurated  and  nu-ta- 
morphic  character  of  strata  which  we  have  described  under  such  a very  different  lithological  aspect  in  the  Valdai 
Hills  and  in  the  governments  of  Tula  and  Kaluga,  where  they  occur  almost  in  their  original  condition  of  sand 
and  day,  and  are  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  all  intrusive  rocks. 

Agreeing  in  the  correctness  of  the  general  parallel  which  M.  I.*  Play  has  drawn  between  the  carbonife- 
rous deposits  of  the  Donetz  and  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Great  Britain,  Belgium  and  France,  we  do  not 
believe  that  beyond  this  point  his  comparisons  can  hr  sustained.  The  carboniferous  deposits,  " terrain  houillcr,** 
for  example,  of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  Dimeldorf,  with  which  wc  arc  well  acquainted,  do  not  offer,  as  he  sup- 
poses. au  analogy  to  those  of  the  Donetz  ; for  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  coal-seams  are  in  no  instance  interstratified 
with  the  Mountain  Limestone  series  of  English  geologists,  but  are  invariably  superposed  to  such  rocks.  Again,  in 
these  Prussian  nnd  Belgian  districts,  the  mountain  limestone  with  sands  and  shale,  but  void  of  coal,  reposes  on  an 
elaborate  succession  of  Devonian  and  Silurian  rocks,  loaded  with  typical  fossils ; whilst  the  group  of  the  Donetz, 
unlike  that  of  the  north  of  Russia,  is  exclusively  carboniferous  to  its  base,  and  rcsta  at  once  on  very  ancient  cry- 
stalline rocks,  or  abuts  against  porphyries  and  other  eruptive  masses. 

And  even  if  we  admit  that  there  is  to  some  extent  an  analogy  between  the  carboniferous  rocks  of  South  Russia 
and  the  Low  Countries,  in  both  being  overlaid  by  cretaceous  deposits,  we  must  also  not  omit  to  recognize,  in 
the  one  case,  the  presence  of  intermediate  strata  of  the  age  of  the  Zechstein,  and  in  the  other  the  total  absence 
of  that  deposit. 

The  true  foreign  analogy,  therefore,  of  the  coal  strata  of  the  Donetz,  considered  in  reference  to  other  deposits 
of  the  Mime  age.  is  to  tie  found  in  the  north  .western  or  Lake  districts  of  England,  where  some  seams  of  coal 
lie  below  nnd  others  are  interstratified  with  the  mountain  limestone  series  nnd  its  sandstones  and  shale*. 
The  conl-fleld  of  Berwickshire,  or  that  !»dk»w  the  mountain  limestone,  is  much  richer  in  contents  than  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  tract  of  the  Donetz,  which  we  believe  to  be  on  the  same  parallel ; whilst  in  identifying 
the  rest  of  the  succession,  nr  the  great  mass  of  the  Donetz,  with  that  of  the  Mountain  Limestone  group  of 
Northumberland  and  tlte  Yorkshire  dales,  the  comparison,  as  to  amount  of  produce,  is  largrly  in  favour  of  the 
Rus«iun  deposits. 
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To  considerations  of  theoretical  importance  concerning  the  changes  which  the  surface  of  Southern  Russia  ha* 
undergone,  and  which  are  ably  put  forth  by  M.  Le  Play,  we  shall  not  at  present  advert,  reserving  our  views  on 
these  point*  for  the  concluding  chapter*  of  our  work,  when  all  the  element*  which  we  can  bring  together  shall 
have  been  laid  before  our  readers,  to  enable  them  to  see  the  grounds  upon  which  we  come  to  our  conclusions. 

For  the  present,  then,  we  take  leave  of  this  volume  of  M.  Le  Play,  which,  though  it  contains  view*  from 
which  we  differ,  we  regard  a*  an  important  addition  to  the  record*  of  physical  science,  and  as  possessing  inti. 
uitoly  more  the  character  of  a good  monographic  description  of  one  tract,  than  anything  which,  from  the  extensive 
nature  of  our  researches,  we  are  enabled  to  offer. — February  15,  1843. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CARBONIFEROUS  ROCKS  ON  THE  WESTERN  FLANK  OF  THE 
URAL  MOUNTAINS. 


Section  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tchussovaya,  showing  a passage  from  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  through  Millstone-grit  and  Coal  to  overlying  Conglomerate,  Calcareous 
Grits,  Ifc. — Section  from  Nijni-Serginsk  to  Sarana,  exhibiting  Goniatite  Grits 
overlying  Carboniferous  Limestone. — Bands  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  near  Sterli- 
tamak. — Prolongation  of  Carboniferous  Limestone  along  the  South  Ural  and  as- 
cending Section  from  it  through  Goniatite  Flags  and  Grits  into  Permian  Deposits. 
— Review  of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  Carboniferous  System.  ■ 


Having  detailed  the  succession  of  the  Carboniferous  strata  in  the  northern  and 


central  parts  of  Russia,  it  might  appear  desirable  to  pass  at  once  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  next  group  in  the  ascending  series.  Believing,  however,  that  the  region 
to  which  we  now  call  attention,  contains  within  it  certain  peculiar  upper  beds  of 
the  Carboniferous  epoch,  not  seen  in  other  parts  of  Russia,  we  think  that  by  de- 
scribing them,  we  shall  best  convey  a clear  idea  of  the  transition  to  the  superior 
deposits  or  Permian  rocks,  the  history  of  which  is  to  occupy  the  two  following 
chapters. 

In  a subsequent  sketch  of  the  Ural  Mountains  the  carboniferous  rocks  will  again 
come  frequently  under  consideration,  both  as  respects  their  relations  to  the  lower 
tormations,  and  the  lithological  changes  they  have  undergone  by  plutonic  action. 
Our  present  purpose  is  briefly  to  explain  their  structure  and  position  in  the  country 
composed  of  the  hilly  grounds  to  the  west  of  the  Ural  ridge,  and  to  show  how  they 
dip  under  and  are  connected  with  the  next  overlying  or  Permian  deposits. 

By  looking  over  the  Map  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  towards  the  central 
portion  of  the  Ural,  the  carboniferous  limcstouc  is  divided  for  a considerable 
distance  into  two  bands,  one  of  which  (the  eastern  or  main  zone)  follows  the  sinu- 
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osities  of  the  older  rocks  on  which  it  rests.  The  outer  zone  is,  in  fact,  the  indica- 
tion at  the  surface,  of  a line  of  upheaval  parallel  to  the  Ural  chain,  and  as  we 
shall  revert  to  this  subject  hereafter,  it  is  sufficient  now  to  state,  that  as  far  as  our 
own  observations  went,  this  band,  running  for  the  most  part  in  a tract  of  little 
elevation,  and  much  obscured  by  local  detritus,  seldom  exhibits  its  relations  to 
the  superior  deposits.  We  therefore  commence  our  account  of  the  carboniferous 
rocks  of  this  region  by  describing  the  limestooe  on  the  west  flank  of  the  North 
Ural,  where  it  forms  one  band  only,  as  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tchussovaya, 
a tributary  of  the  Kama,  and  where  it  dips  under  deposits  differing  considerably 
from  any  which  we  have  described  in  other  parts  of  Russia. 

Section  of  the  Tchussovaya. — Carboniferous  Limestone,  Millstone  Grit,  Coal,  Cal- 
ciferous  Grit,  Flags,  and  Conglomerate  (3  and  3’  of  Map). — The  lowest  member  of 
the  system,  resting  upon  and  passing  conformably  downwards  into  the  Devonian 
rocks,  is  exhibited  most  distinctly,  in  several  grand  flexures  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tchussovaya,  to  the  east  of  its  tributary  the  Coiva.  It  is  there  a light  grey, 
crystalline,  compact  limestone  of  very  great  thickness,  much  resembling  the  great 
Scar  limestone  of  the  north  of  England,  or  the  equivalents  of  that  rock  in  the 
Bristol  and  South  Welsh  coal-fields,  and  is  charged  with  large  Producti  and  many 
characteristic  fossils. 

A few  versts  to  the  west  of  Kinofsk1 , the  lowest  beds  of  this  limestone,  or  those 
in  contact  with  the  Devonian  rocks  on  which  that  Zavod  is  situated,  consist  of 
great  masses  of  amorphous  structure,  in  some  places  forming  troughs,  in  others 
rising  up  into  precipitous  peaks,  the  beds  in  which  arc  occasionally  vertical.  These 
limestones  are  distinguished  by  containing  many  concretions  of  flint  and  chert, 
and  at  one  spot,  called  Moultic,  we  collected  the  Productus  giganteus,  P.  comoides, 
and  other  fossils  characteristic  of  the  lower  strata. 

No  description  of  the  geologist,  still  less  a mere  sectional  drawing,  can  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  contortions  and  pictorial  beauty  of  these  wild  gorges.  The 
flexures  on  the  Meuse  may,  in  some  respects,  be  compared  with  them,  but  the 
channel  of  the  Tchussovaya  being  narrower,  the  rocks  more  rugged  and  diversified 
with  foliage,  and  the  defiles  highly  intricate,  the  Russian  scene  appeared  to  us  to 
be  more  striking  than  that  in  Belgium  *. 

1 The  property  of  Count  G.  A.  Strogonoff. 

* We  very  much  regret  that  since  our  return  to  England,  certain  sketches  of  these  gorges  have  been 
lost,  or  we  should  certainly  have  given  lithographic  illustrations  of  this  grand  scene  of  contortion,  in 

■ 
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After  various  grand  undulations,  in  which  limestone,  sometimes  dolmnitic,  con- 
stitutes three-fourths  of  the  river  cliffs  (schists  and  quartzosc  grit  being  rarely 
seen),  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  formation  is  admirably  exposed  in  rocks  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a little  to  the  east  of  Ust-Coiva.  The  strata  are  there 
exhibited  in  beds  inclined  to  the  west  at  an  angle  of  70°,  and  by  pacing  across 
them,  as  far  as  they  were  visible,  we  estimated  the  thickness  of  this  one  member 
of  the  limestone  to  be  not  less  than  1000  feet  (a  to  b of  section  beneath). 

Some  of  these  beds  are  of  light  grey,  others  of  brown  colour  ; their  fracture  is 
conchoidal,  and  they  contain  among  other  fossils  the  Spiri/er  Mosquemis,  which 
unquestionably  refers  them  to  the  same  age  as  the  white  limestone  of  Moscow. 

The  woodcut  which  is  here  annexed  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  limestones  subside  under  hard  quartzose  sandstones,  and  after- 
wards emerge  in  anticlinal  flexures,  to  the  west  of  Ust-Coiva. 


Arris  of  hair* boor . 


higfcly  iarbsml  ami  cou  tuned. 


At  the  spot  where  it  dips  under  the  grit,  the  limestone  is  in  the  condition  of  a 
yellow  decomposing  dolomite. 

Millstone  Grit  and  Coal. — The  rock  which  immediately  surmounts  the  limestone, 
on  the  Tchussovaya,  is  a hard  siliceous  sandstone,  occasionally  coarse-grained, 
which  is  undistinguishable  from  certain  varieties  of  the  millstone  grit  of  £nglish 
geologists,  and  iB  actually  worked  for  millstones.  This  grit  occupies  the  higher 
grounds  or  plateaus  where  the  limestone  has  not  been  raised  to  the  surface,  and 
is  seen  in  several  troughs  on  the  banks  of  the  Tchussovaya,  to  the  west  of  Ust- 
Coiva.  It  is  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  when  followed  to  the  west  is  found 
to  contain  impressions  of  carboniferous  plants. 

At  about  twelve  versts  cast  of  the  village  of  Kalino,  and  on  the  property  of  the 
Princess  Butera,  beds  of  coal  have  been  found  subordinate  to  this  formation.  Two 
galleries  have  been  driven  into  the  rock  at  different  levels.  In  the  lowest  of  these 
works,  the  strata  were  found  to  plunge  405  to  the  west-north-west,  a bed  of  coal  of 

which  the  rock*  arc  beautifully  decked  with  northern  forest  trees  and  many  flowering  plants,  Cypripettinm 
m/ceo/ss,  Orckit,  Slachys,  Firhr,  &c.  Caverns  are  not  unfrequent,  and  as  usual  in  moat  countries 
bordering  on  Siberia,  several  of  these  are  called  the  caves  of  Yermac.  and  in  which  the  Cossack  con- 
queror of  the  Siberian  Tatars  is  supposed  to  have  been  concealed,  after  his  curly  disasters. 
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middling  quality  being  covered  by  yellowish  grey,  arenaceous  shale  and  white  sili- 
ceous grit.  The  upper  gallery  showed  the  strata  to  be  inclined  20°  to  the  north- 
east, with  coal  of  good  quality  and  of  about  three  feet  in  thickness,  intercalated 
between  two  bands  of  siliceous  grit,  the  whole  covered  by  shale  and  impure  coal. 
Tire  beds  of  coal  which  arc  known  to  crop  out  on  the  river  Kosva  in  the  property 
of  Prince  Lazaref,  belong  exactly  to  the  same  place  in  the  series,  and  we  have  little 
doubt,  that  all  the  coal  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  existing  along  the  western 
flank  of  the  North  Ural,  occurs  in  this  member  of  the  system.  There  is,  indeed, 
in  these  gorges  so  clear  and  complete  an  exposition  of  all  the  beds  of  the  carboni- 
ferous or  mountain  limestone,  properly  so  called,  from  its  junction  with  inferior 
Devonian  rocks  to  its  dip  beneath  the  millstone  grit,  that  we  are  assured  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  in  this  eastern  region,  coal  is  never  found  subordinate 
to  or  below'  the  limestone,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Russia  w'hich  we  have  described. 
England,  indeed,  affords  within  itself  parallels  to  all  these  Russian  examples  and 
many  additional  cases.  Her  greatest  coal-fields,  for  example,  are  all  superior  to 
the  millstone  grit,  which  in  Yorkshire,  however,  does  contain  workable  seams  of 
coal,  whilst  Northumberland  and  Berwickshire  contain  numerous  bands  of  good 
coal,  both  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  and  inferior  to  it. 

(ioniatite  Grits. — The  limestone  and  millstone  grit  of  the  Tchussovaya  above 
described,  arc  succeeded  to  the  west  by  coarser  grits  of  greenish-grey  and  yel- 
lowish colours,  and  which,  where  we  observed  them,  are  as  little  inclined  as  the 
great  Permian  deposits  which  flank  them  on  the  west.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Usva, 
below  Kalino,  they  appear  in  the  form  of  coarse  conglomerates.  Still  further  to 
the  west,  near  Gorodok,  are  deep  pits  which  formerly  furnished  salt,  and  in  a sec- 
tion of  about  200  feet  in  thickness  we  observed  the  following  order  of  beds  : — 


. Feet. 

Conglomerate  of  rounded  siliceous  pebbles,  imbedded  in  grey  grit. 15 

Grit  40 

Sandstone,  finely  laminated,  with  bluish  shale  and  plants,  chiefly  Calami  tea, 

one  of  which  resemble*  C.  rrmnlut,  anuther  C.  cannetformts  (Brong.)  8 

Greyish  grit,  in  strong  bands,  yellowish  at  the  surface  10 

White  and  yellow  shale  (marl),  alternating  with  thin  beds  of  grit 10 

Grits,  tcc.,  resembling  4 and  8 5 

Beds  resembling  No.  5 4 

Calcareous  grit,  with  calc-spar  3 

Grit,  like  No.  4 10 

Marly  shale,  like  No.  5 10 

Dark* coloured  foetid  limestone,  with  schistose  grit 20 

Blackish  schist,  somewhst  marly  80 

s 2 
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Though  these  beds  are  apparently  horizontal  when  viewed  in  one  section,  they  are, 
in  fact,  subject  to  considerable  undulations,  as  may  be  seen  about  three  versts 
from  Gorodok,  where  they  rise  into  a dome. 

The  same  formation  of  grey  grit  (often  a calcareous,  yellow  sandstone,  with  some 
shale  and  pebbly  conglomerate)  occurs  on  the  sides  of  the  high  road  from  Kongur 
to  Ekaterinburg.  Flagstones  and  yellow  sandstones  with  shale  are  seen  near  Yel- 
litn,  where  there  arc  many  impressions  of  plants,  among  others  the  Catamites 
remotus  (Brong.).  Between  the  post-stations  of  Bisscrskaya  and  Klinova,  the 
sandstones  are  succeeded  by  conglomerates  composed  of  pebbles  of  quartz,  felspar, 
and  Lydian  stone,  with  fragments  of  ancient  fossiliferous  limestone  in  a base  of 
calciferous  grit.  These  beds  repose  upon  the  same  series  of  siliceous  sandstone 
and  carboniferous  limestone  which  has  been  described  upon  the  Tchussovaya. 
In  fact,  the  overlying  calcareous  grits  and  conglomerates  of  which  we  arc  now 
speaking,  are  all  members  of  the  same  group,  which  here  occupies  a wide  and 
undulating  trough,  having  the  carboniferous  limestone  on  either  flank. 

It  is  by  following  these  strata  to  the  south,  viz.  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Ufa 
and  its  tributaries,  that  we  are  best  enabled  to  test  their  precise  age,  by  finding 
them  charged  with  characteristic  fossils. 

Section  from  the  flank  of  the  Ural  at  Nijni  Serginsk  to  Sarana. — The  traveller 
who  follows  our  course,  and  descending  from  the  western  flanks  of  the  Ural  by 
Nijni  Serginsk,  directs  his  course  towards  Artinsk,  traverses  in  the  first  instance 
a calcareous  country  of  obscure  relations.  He  will  find  one  band  of  limestone 
(the  red  colour  and  No.  2.  of  our  Map),  charged  with  Devonian  and  Eifel  fossils, 
thrown  into  reversed  positions,  like  others  to  which  we  shall  advert  in  our  de- 
scription of  the  Ural  Mountains,  whereby  the  younger  beds  are,  in  fact,  bent 
under  those  of  more  ancient  date, — a common  phenomenon  on  the  flank  of 
eruptive  chains.  Leaving  these  picturesque  Devonian  limestones  at  the  Zavod  of 
Michaelofsk  and  crossing  the  Ufa,  a band  of  crystalline  carboniferous  limestone 
is  seen,  and  immediately  above  it  are  horizontal  beds  of  a grit  similar  to  that  w hich 
has  been  described.  We  would  here,  however,  observe  that  this  tract  is  replete 
with  rocks  of  intrusive  character,  and  that  sandstones,  which  we  believe  to  be  of 
the  same  age  as  the  millstone  grit  before  described,  appear  near  Nijni  Serginsk  in 
the  form  of  altered  quartzose  rocks,  which  will  be  described  in  the  sequel.  The 
overlying  calcareous  grit  is  highly  fossiliferous,  and  contains  Producti  and  corals. 
Occasionally,  indeed,  it  passes  into  a very  coarse  conglomerate,  made  up  of  sili- 
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ceous  schist  and  black  and  white  quartz,  but  sometimes  containing  fragments 
of  the  older  Silurian  and  Devonian  limestones  with  Pentameri  and  other  fossils. 
This  fossiliferous  grit,  generally  known  in  Russia  as  the  “ Gres  d’Artinsk,”  occu- 
pies a large  surface  of  country : usually  covered  by  verdure  and  little  excavated, 
it  is  seldom  exposed  in  good  and  deep  sections.  Upon  the  Ufa,  however,  ten 
versts  from  Artinsk,  we  met  with  a quarry  which  furnished  us  with  four  new  spe- 
cies of  Goniatites.  One  of  these  is  very  closely  allied  to  known  forms  of  the  Carbo- 
niferous system,  and  holds  a place  intermediate  between  the  Goniatites  striatus 
(Sow.)  and  the  G.  Listeri  (Sow.),  combining  the  ornaments  of  the  shelly  covering 
of  the  former  with  the  general  outline  of  the  latter.  These  Goniatites  are,  indeed, 
associated  with  unquestionable  carboniferous  fossils,  one  of  which  is  the  Nautilus 
tuberculatus  (Phill.),  fragments  of  Orthoceratites,  &c.,  and  thus  all  doubt  concern- 
ing the  age  of  the  beds  is  removed. 

The  bands  of  grit  in  this  quarry  arc  of  yellowish,  brown  and  grey  colours,  from 
one  to  four  feet  thick,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  and  surmounted  by  shale. 
The  grit  is  both  fine  and  coarse-grained,  and  occasionally  passes  into  a conglo- 
merate, the  whole  having  here  a thickness  of  100  feet.  A quantity  of  plants, 
which  we  believe  to  belong  to  Lepidodendron  and  Catamites,  but  of  which  we  regret 
not  to  have  brought  away  good  specimens,  are  interlaced  with  the  Goniatites  and 
other  shells,  among  which  is  a small  Orthoceratitc.  The  most  curious  of  the  vege- 
table remains  are  numerous  small  fruits  about  the  size  of  a large  nut'. 

In  continuing  the  section  to  the  west  of  Artinsk,  the  same  group  of  beds  is  pro- 
longed to  near  the  Zavod  of  Sarana,  where  a hill  at  least  500  feet  high,  is  com- 
posed of  strata  of  carboniferous  limestone,  which  rise  out  at  a sharp  angle  from 
beneath  the  basin  of  calciferous  grit  and  conglomerate  we  have  just  described. 

Let  us  for  the  present  pass  over  the  phenomenon  of  the  unconformability  of  the 
Goniatite  grit  in  this  tract  to  the  carboniferous  limestone,  due  doubtless  to  local 
dislocation,  since  we  shall  adduce  an  example  of  complete  conformability  on  the 
flanks  of  the  South  Ural.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  point  out,  that 
this  rock  clearly  overlies  the  limestone  and  millstone  grit,  and  that  by  their  fossil 
contents,  all  these  deposits  must  be  grouped  in  the  same  system  The  carboni- 
ferous limestone  on  the  banks  of  the  Ufa  (we  are  now  speaking  of  the  western 

1 Some  of  these  nut-like  remains  of  plants  were  brought  away.  They  resemble  certain  fossil  fruits 
which  we  have  since  obtained  through  Mr.  J.  Walker  of  Colderetone  House,  near  Liverpool,  from  the 
gritty  Handstonc  of  Wickcrslcy,  cast  of  Rotherham,  and  near  the  junction  of  the  coal  measures  with  the 
overlying  red  sandstone  and  magnesian  limestone. 
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band  before  alluded  to)  occupies  cliffs  400  feet  in  height,  and  is  tilled  with  Spirifer 
Mosquensis,  Produrtus  an/iquatus,  and  P.  concinnus. 

Carboniferous  Limestone  near  Sterlitamak. — The  inner  and  outer  zones  of  carboni- 
ferous limestone  which  we  have  sketched,  are  probably  confluent  a little  to  the 
south  of  Ust  Simsk.  Our  survey,  however,  of  the  western  flanks  of  the  Ural  was 
not  sufficiently  detailed,  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  this  point  precisely,  nor  yet  to 
trace  a continuous  zone  of  Goniatite  grits  and  flags,  to  the  west  of  the  outer  band  of 
limestone.  In  emerging  from  the  Ural,  by  a traverse  from  Ufinsk  to  Ufa,  we  found 
ourselves  suddenly  in  a low',  obscure  tract  occupied  by  red  deposits.  In  quitting 
the  chain,  however,  by  another  parallel  traverse  from  Verch-Uralsk  to  Sterlitamak, 
the  same  carboniferous  limestone  is  again  seen  to  range  upon  two  lines  from  north  to 
south,  inclosing  between  them  a small  trough  of  Permian  deposits,  composed  of 
gypsum,  limestone,  red  marl,  &c.  The  innermost  of  these  bands  forms  the  boundary 
of  the  mountainous  region,  being  a calcareous  fringe  which  hangs  upon  the  red 
conglomerates  and  older  rocks  of  Devonian  and  Silurian  age.  Whatever  inver- 
sions and  contortions  may  be  seen  in  the  Northern  Ural,  we  here  distinctly  per- 
ceive the  lower  beds  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  with  Productus  striatus  and 
other  fossils,  reposing  upon  a quartzose  scries  of  beds  of  reddish  colour,  spotted 
with  green,  and  in  many  parts  much  resembling  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scot- 
land ; like  which  it  contains  pebbles,  and  is  in  parts  a conglomerate.  These  rela- 
tions are  seen  on  the  western  flanks  of  Akritau,  as  is  expressed  in  the  coloured 
transverse  section  from  the  Ural  to  the  west  (PI.  I IT  tig.  1 .).  In  their  range  to  the 
east,  or  among  the  mountains,  these  calcareous  beds  are  subject  to  many  dislo- 
cations, but  where  they  terminate  by  a great  fault  against  the  low  country  watered 
by  the  rivulet  Ziganofka,  they  are  in  almost  horizontal  positions.  In  these  cliffs 
the  limestone  is  both  of  light  grey  and  black  colours,  with  white  veins,  is  often 
flaglike  and  fissile,  with  numerous  thin  courses  of  black  flint,  and  contains  the 
Spirifer  Mosquensis  and  many  carboniferous  fossils. 

The  outer  zone  of  limestone  which  rises  from  beneath  the  trough  of  Permian 
rocks,  running  nearly  from  north  to  south,  and  close  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Bielava,  is  marked  by  four  subconical  hills,  which  appear  like  volcanic 
elevations  in  the  flat  district,  in  which  they  are  protruded  to  the  surface.  The  hill 
of  Tchekatau,  immediately  to  the  east  of  Sterlitamak  and  the  third  of  the  peaks 
counting  from  the  north,  may  be  described  as  a good  example  of  the  ridge.  It 
is  a rugged,  bare  rock  of  some  height,  with  a double  top,  which  rising  abruptly 
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from  the  banks  of  the  Bielaya  and  its  tributary  the  Salaust,  is  exposed  in  a most  in* 
structive  anticlinal  form,  the  strata  dipping  sharply  to  the  east  and  west.  To 
the  east  they  plunge  at  a moderate  angle  beneath  other  flaggy  limestones  with 
gvpsura  ; whilst  to  the  east  the  beds  are  almost  vertical,  and  terminate  in  a great 
fault  or  depression,  in  which  the  Bielaya  runs  from  north  to  south  (see  coloured 
section,  PI.  IK  fig.  I.). 

The  limestone  is  of  light  grey  and  brownish  colours,  and  is  in  part  a mass  of 
shells.  Among  these  we  identified  Productun  antiquatu»,  P.  lobatus,  P.  punctata*, 
P.  spinuloms  (Sow.),  Spirifer  lincalus  (Sow.),  P.  quailri  radial  us  (nob,),  Leptana 
sarcinulata  (Hiipsch.),  Terebratula  pleurodtm,  Orthis  Michelini,  0.  arachnoidea,  Or- 
thoceratites,  and  the  little  Trilobite  of  the  Valdai  Hills,  Olarion  EicKwaldii.  On 
the  whole,  the  beds  which  are  exposed,  may  be  of  rather  younger  age  than  those 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  as  occupying  the  western  flank  of  the  mountains, 
but  there  are  no  traces  of  the  overlying  Goniatite  grits. 

To  the  south  of  the  parallel  of  Sterlitamak,  the  outer  zone  of  carboniferous  lime- 
stone soon  subsides,  hut  the  direction  of  an  anticlinal  line  is  continued  far  to 
the  south  of  Orenburg,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  in  describing  the  Permian 
rocks  at  Grebini,  See. 

We  did  not  follow  the  inner  carboniferous  zone,  which  is  marked  upon  the  Map, 
as  continuous  from  the  south-east  of  Sterlitamak  to  the  gorges  of  the  Bielaya, 
where  that  river  escapes  from  east  to  west ; but  if  the  ridges  be  continuous  from 
north-north-east  to  south-south- west,  it  is  evident  that  the  strike  of  the  strata 
must  be  very  oblique  to  the  course  of  the  hills, — a phenomenon,  indeed,  by  no 
means  peculiar.  To  the  south,  however,  of  the  Bielaya,  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone occupies  a number  of  small  ridges  parallel  to  each  other,  and  all  trending 
from  north  to  south,  as  beautifully  and  correctly  expressed  in  a MS.  map  presented 
to  us  by  General  Perofski,  and  a slight  expression  of  which  is  attempted  in  our 
small  general  map  of  the  Ural.  In  these  ridges,  however,  the  geographical  out- 
line is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  strike  of  the  strata.  Occupying  a zone  of 
some  breadth,  this  carboniferous  limestone,  in  which  we  found  fossils  character- 
istic of  both  its  highest  and  lowest  members,  ranges  down  to  the  Sakmarka, 
where  that  river  flows  transversely  to  the  chain '. 

■Hum  the  midst  of  this  band  of  pantile]  ridges  of  limestone  that  the  country  quarters,  (Katchufka) 
of  General  Perofski  are  situated,  amidst  some  of  the  many  beautiful  tundecapes  which  the  South  Uml 
affords. 
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In  the  annexed  woodcut  the  spectator  is  supposed  to  be  looking  from  near  the 
Ural  river  on  the  south,  towards  the  edges  of  the  strata  which  are  washed  by  the 
river  Sakmarka,  and  the  section  explains  how  these  calcareous  rocks  pass  con- 
formably under  the  Permian  deposits  which  overlie  them  to  the  west  (sec  Map). 

From  the  post-station  of  Verchni  Ozernai,  we  made  an  excursion  to  the  edges 
of  the  adjacent  mountains,  there  known  under  the  name  of  the  Gourmava  Hills, 
and  near  the  Baschkir  village  of  Kundrofka,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sakmarka, 
we  found  the  following  ascending  series,  clearly  exhibited  in  beds  highly  inclined 
and  dipping  to  the  west. 

22. 


W.  (.iiulskaya.  Guuraura  Hill*.  K. 


C anglotnmt*  ltesj  sar.d*.  with  rtmcTctKO*  Umniimr  Gonial  itr  fafs  Car  bowl  fcrxxM 

and  waodxooe.  and  ropprr  imtcw.  »Uh  gypMUU.  and  grit*.  Inocatofl* 


The  rocks  forming  the  mass  of  mountains  to  the  right,  consist  of  carboni- 
ferous limestone,  which  graduates  upwards  into  a flagstone  series.  The  latter  is 
succeeded  by  bands  of  calcareous  grit  and  flagstone,  many  of  which  have  the  same 
comjiosition  as  the  grits  of  Artinsk,  and  contain  Goniatites,  Encrini,  and  oilier 
small  fossils,  together  with  plants,  &c. 

As  these  strata  plunge  directly  under  other  calcareous  rocks  with  gypsum,  fol- 
lowed by  cupriferous  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  all  of  which  partake  of  the 
elevation  of  the  chain,  and  dip  more  or  less  sharply  to  the  west,  we  hailed  this 
section  as  the  most  important  which  we  had  observed,  in  showing  the  passage  from 
lower  to  higher  carboniferous  strata,  and  from  the  latter  into  another  system  cha- 
racterized by  a different  group  of  fossils.  These  overlying  deposits  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  following  chapter. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Fauna  of  the  Carboniferous  system  of  Russia. — The  reader 
who  has  followed  us  in  our  preceding  enumerations  of  the  carboniferous  fossils,  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire  of  Russia,  will  be  not  less  struck  with  their  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  same  age  in  Western  Europe,  than  with  the  marked  dif- 
ferences between  them  and  the  forms  in  the  older  palaeozoic  rocks  of  this  region. 
One  or  two  species,  only,  of  the  Devonian  fauna  have  been  detected  among  the  nume- 
rous carboniferous  types  to  which  we  have  referred ; aud  even  these  may,  upon  a 
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strict  scrutiny,  prove  to  be  distinct  varieties.  If,  indeed,  the  Lepttena  sarcinulata 
(Hupsch),  which  is  very  prevalent  in  the  carboniferous  strata  of  Russia,  should 
eventually  be  pronounced  to  be  the  same  species  as  the  Lepttma  lata,  so  typical  of 
the  Silurian  rocks  of  Britain — an  opinion  which  is  already  entertained  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  M.  L.  Von  Buch,  and  also  by  one  of  us1 — it  offers  a very  puz- 
zling problem  in  the  distribution  of  marine  remains,  for  of  this  shell  there  is  not  a 
trace  in  the  well-examined  Silurian  deposits,  nor  even  in  the  Devonian  deposits 
of  Russia ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  it  has  in 
these  regions  been  first  brought  into  existence  in  the  carboniferous  age,  and  has 
been  continued  into  its  uppermost  members.  Such  a striking  anomaly  as  is  offered 
by  this  singular  exception,  may  therefore  render  us  cautious  in  identifying  all  species 
by  their  external  forms. 

Without,  however,  dwelling  upon  a solitary  exception,  we  invite  attention  to 
the  remarkable  proofs  which  Russia  affords,  of  an  almost  completely  new  creation 
of  species  in  the  carboniferous  epoch  ; a fact  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  when 
we  know,  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  vast  area  under  review  has  not, 
during  these  ancient  epochs,  been  the  theatre  of  any  violent  catastrophes ; but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  deposits  have  there  succeeded  to  each  other  in  the  most  tranquil 
manner.  Enormous  tracts,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  have  been  periodically 
raised  from  beneath  the  sea  by  grand  oscillations,  of  which  the  central  dome  of 
Devonian  rocks  (p.  53)  is  a striking  example  ; and  parts  of  the  bottom  of  the  car- 
boniferous sea  have  then  been  added  to  this  continent,  to  form,  in  their  turn,  the 
shores  of  newer  accumulations,  which  will  hereafter  be  described  under  the  name 
of  the  Permian  system. 

The  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Russia  are  rich  in  characteristic  organic  remains, 
and  though  the  lists  which  we  have  to  offer  are  not  so  copious  as  those  which 
have  been  derived  from  the  more  diligently  explored  rocks  of  similar  age,  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  they  completely  answer  the  views  of  the  geologist.  In  a word, 
many  well-known  species  represent  exactly  the  fauna  of  this  epoch,  and  serve 
as  a sound  basis  for  reasoning,  which  future  discoveries  may  slightly  modify,  but 
cannot  destroy. 

Of  ichthyolites,  so  remarkably  abundant  in  the  Devonian  epoch,  there  are  very 
few  traces  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  ; a fact  which  may  be  theoretically  ex- 

1 M.  de  Vemeuil.  See  the  reasoning  on  this  point  in  Part  III. 
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plained  on  the  principle  of  certain  peculiar  submarine  conditions,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made  (see  p.  64).  The  few  which  have  been  discovered,  including 
a fine  ichthyodorulite1  and  some  small  teeth,  arc,  however,  quite  distinct  from  the 
remains  of  fishes  of  the  preceding  period.  Trilobites,  so  profuse  in  the  Silurian 
c]»och,  and  so  very  rare  in  the  Devonian,  are  also  but  little  developed  in  the  car- 
boniferous age  ; two  small  species  only  having  been  found,  which  are  very  closely 
allied  to  the  trilobites  of  the  mountain  limestone  of  England  and  of  Belgium.  A 
Cytherina,  or  minute  marine  crustacean,  also  found  in  those  countries,  has  been 
detected  at  two  or  three  places  in  Russia,  where,  as  will  have  been  observed,  the 
genus  is  not  limited  to  rocks  of  this  age,  but  commencing  life  in  the  later  days 
of  the  Devonian  epoch,  its  existence  was  prolonged,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown, 
into  deposits  of  the  age  of  the  Zechstcin. 

The  Cephalopoda,  so  numerous  and  of  such  varied  forms  in  the  carboniferous 
deposits  of  the  West  of  Europe,  are,  on  the  contrary,  very  rare  in  Russia.  Of 
Orthoceratites  we  are  as  yet  acquainted  with  two  or  three  distinct  species  only,  and 
Goniatites,  unknown  throughout  the  great  mass  of  Russia  in  Europe,  are  found 
in  certain  upper  strata  only,  on  the  flanks  of  the  Ural  chain.  To  some  of  these 
we  have  already  alluded,  as  existing  in  the  grits  of  Artinsk,  but  when  we  come 
to  explain  the  structure  of  the  Ural,  and  to  show  the  nature  of  the  carboniferous 
limestones  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  that  chain,  it  will  then  appear,  that  at  a spot 
distant  upwards  of  2500  miles  from  the  British  Isles,  Goniatites  are  there  found 
(with  many  other  shells)  absolutely  identical  with  those  of  the  English  and  Belgian 
carboniferous  rocks.  The  Nautili  are  as  scarce  as  other  Cephalopoda.  We  iden- 
tified, however,  the  N.  tuberculahw  as  common  to  the  Ural  mountains,  Vitegra  and 
the  Valdai  Hills ; and  the  country  of  the  Donetz  affords  the  Nautilus  Leplayi 
(Nob.).  Bellerophons  are  indeed  pretty  plentiful,  but,  for  the  most  part,  their 
shelly  matter  has  disappeared,  and  they  are  to  be  observed  in  the  form  of  casts 
only.  A good  exception  to  this  remark  is  that  in  the  Valdai  Hills,  the  Dtllt- 
rophon  clathratus  (D'Orb.)  and  B.  depressu » (Eich.)  were  both  found  in  complete  pre- 
servation, the  former  being  undistinguishable  from  British  and  Belgian  species. 

The  Brachiopods,  and  particularly  the  Producti,  abound  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  mountain  or  carboniferous  limestone,  here  as  elsewhere,  might  well  be  called 
“ Productus  Limestone.”  And  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  species  are  almost 

* This  ichthyodorulite  wus  found  by  Colonel  Hclmcrsen. 
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everywhere  the  very  same  as  those  of  our  own  countries.  Among  the  most  com- 
mon of  these  shells  are  the  P.  giganteus  and  P.  striatus  (both  characterizing  the 
lower  beds),  the  P.  antiguatus  and  P.  punctatus ; all  well  known  as  the  most  com- 
mon forms  of  the  British  mountain  limestone. 

The  Spirifers  offer  less  variety  than  those  of  England,  and  we  are  not  able  to 
enumerate  more  than  seven  or  eight  species.  The  most  remarkable  and  most 
generally  diffused  is  the  Spirifer  Mosquensis,  which  invariably  characterizes  the 
central  mass  or  white  limestone  of  Russia,  and  is  never  found  in  the  lower  stratum. 

The  most  prevalent  corals  are  the  Chatctes  radians,  Lithostrotion  fioriforme' , the 
undescribed  species  of  the  English  mountain  limestone  to  which  we  have  often  re- 
ferred, the  Gorgonia  retepora,  and  Retepora  laxa.  In  the  Ural  Mountains  and  on 
their  flanks,  the  two  latter  polypifers  are  highly  useful  in  enabling  us  to  distinguish 
the  carboniferous  from  the  Devonian  limestone,  when  these  rocks  graduate  into 
each  other,  and  are  subjected  to  the  same  flexures.  Gorgonias  and  Retepores,  we 
may  observe,  are  evidently  of  the  latest  creation  among  the  corals  of  the  palaeo- 
zoic rocks,  for  they  occur  even  in  the  overlying  Permian  deposits. 

Encrinites  are  not  wanting  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Russia,  but  they 
seem  to  be  less  abundant  in  it  than  in  England,  and  the  heads  or  stomachs  of 
these  animals,  by  which  alone  their  specific  characters  can  be  well  determined,  arc 
exceedingly  rare. 

Lastly,  the  creatures  which,  approaching  to  the  lowest  scale  of  organization, 
particularly  attract  our  attention  as  peculiar  to  the  carboniferous  deposits  of  Russia, 
are  the  Fusulinse,  foraminifers  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Nonionina  of  D’Orbignv *. 
Russia  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which  such  minute  beings  arc  found 
so  low  in  the  series  of  deposits,  and  there  they  so  abound,  that,  like  the  Num- 
mulites  of  the  older  tertiary  and  youngest  secondary  deposits,  they  constitute  thick 
masses  of  rock ; and  from  the  fine  lamination  of  the  strata,  seem  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  a very  tranquil  sea,  during  the  long  time  throughout  which  they 
were  accumulated.  We  have  described  such  rocks  upon  the  Volga  near  Samara, 

1 Mr,  Lon&dalc  had  not  completed  his  examination  of  the  corals  whilst  these  pages  were  in  the  press, 
and  his  account  of  them  will  appear  in  Part  III.  In  the  mean  time  he  has  decided,  that  the  Lithostrotion 
fiori/ortnr  mutt  be  called  L.  cmar datum,  Fischer  having  described  it  as  Aslrtta  anardata. 

9 Whilst  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  M.  Alcide  IVOrbigny,  having  examined  the  Fusu- 
lina,  has  enabled  us  to  correct  our  comparison  of  this  foraminifer  (p.  $ 7)  with  the  Alveolinn,  which  it 
very  much  resembles  in  external  form.  See  deacriptiou.  Part  III. 
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where,  associated  with  a few  other  well-known  fossils  of  the  system,  they  almost 
exclusively  occupy  its  upper  division ; though  in  another  locality,  a few  have 
been  detected  in  the  middle  beds,  with  Spiri/er  Mosquennis. 

On  the  whole,  the  review  of  the  Carboniferous  fauna  of  Russia  indicates  nu- 
merous forms  which  are  identical  in  deposits  of  the  same  age  in  the  British  Isles, 
North  America  and  Russia;  thus  affording  the  strongest  proofs,  that  the  condi- 
tions of  equable  climate  which  prevailed  over  enormous  areas,  during  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian  epochs,  were  continued,  in  quite  as  great  intensity,  during  the  suc- 
ceeding age. 

As  to  the  bearing  of  these  organic  remains  upon  public  utility,  we  may  confi- 
dently say,  that  by  exactly  comparing  fossils  from  different  and  distant  localities,  we 
have  assured  ourselves  of  the  precise  position  of  various  coal-bearing  strata  ; and  by 
pointing  out  that  the  name  deposit  in  one  region  is  entirely  void  of  coal  and  in 
another  is  richly  charged  with  that  mineral,  we  have,  we  trust,  helped  to  solve  a 
problem  of  some  national  importance. 
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PERMIAN  SYSTEM. 

Introduction. — Explanation  of  the  word  Permian. — Eastern  Limits  of  the  Permian 
System  along  the  Slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains. — Lower  Limestone  and  Gypsum 
near  Perm. — Copper,  Grits,  Sandstones,  Sfc. — Ascending  Series  of  Strata  from  the 
south-west  flank  of  the  Ural  to  the  Environs  of  Orenburg. — Permian  Rocks  around 
Orenburg. — Limestones  of  Grebeni,  Sfc.,  shown  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Zechstein, 
Sic.— - Conglomerates,  Copper  beds  and  Sandstones  north  and  west  of  Orenburg. — 
Kargalinsk,  Obschey  Sirt,  Sfc. — Transverse  Section  from  Sterlitamak,  near  the 
Ural,  to  the  Volga  on  the  west,  including  the  Mines  of  Nijni  TYoitsk,  Bielebei,  tic. 
— Country  between  Perm  and  Kazan. — Sections  on  the  Kama,  Volga  and  Sviaga. — 
Sections  of  Gypsum  and  Limestone  on  the  Piana  ( Barndkuva , Arzamas,  Sc.). — 
Western  Limits  of  the  System. — Origin  of  the  Copper  Sands,  Sfc. 

Ha\  'ING  worked  our  way  upwards  through  Silurian,  Devonian  and  Carboni- 
ferous rocks,  we  have  now  to  describe  the  next  succeeding  natural  group.  Spread 
out  over  a larger  surface  than  any  other  Russian  system,  the  rocks  in  question, 
with  certain  overlying  red  deposits  which  we  cannot  yet  well  separate  from  them, 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  governments  of  Penn,  Orenburg,  Kazan,  Nijni  Novo- 
gorod,  Yaroslavl,  Kostroma,  Viatka  and  Vologda,  a region  more  than  twice  the  size 
of  the  whole  kingdom  of  France ! 

Very  different  opinions  have  prevailed  concerning  the  age  of  these  rocks,  due 
doubtlessly  to  the  varied  aspect  which  the  same  strata  assume  in  their  range  over 
so  broad  an  area,  and  to  the  limited  scale  of  observation  from  which  conclusions 
have  been  drawn.  The  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate  of  certain  districts,  with 
small  seams  of  subordinate  coal,  have  led  to  a comparison  with  the  " rohte-todte- 
liegende,"  whilst  the  lighter-coloured  sands  have  suggested  the  idea  of  the  “ weiss 
liegende  ” of  German  geologists.  Again,  the  variegated  marls  and  sandstone,  with 
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salt  and  gypsum,  which  abound  in  other  parts  of  the  region,  have  induced  the 
belief,  that  these  deposits  belonged  to  the  New  Red  Sandstone  or  Trias.  Long 
ago,  indeed,  the  German  miners,  who  first  developed  the  value  of  the  copper  ores 
which  are  so  widely  distributed  through  the  sands  and  grits  of  Perm  and  Oren- 
burg, observed  an  analog)'  between  those  beds  and  the  “ Kupfer  schiefcr  ” with 
which  they  were  familiar,  as  well  as  between  the  associated  Russian  shelly  lime- 
stones and  their  own  " Zechstein These  analogies,  however,  were  little  men- 
tioned among  geologists,  and  were  forgotten  with  the  lapse  of  years.  The  fossils, 
indeed,  had  never  been  compared,  and  recently  Professor  Kutorga,  grounding  his 
opinion  on  the  character  of  the  plants,  had  referred  the  beds  in  which  they  arc 
contained  to  the  true  carboniferous  sera. 

Such  was  the  slate  of  the  question  when  we  entered  upon  the  survey  of  Russia. 
To  arrive,  therefore,  at  a sound  conclusion  respecting  the  age  of  these  rocks,  it  be- 
came essential  to  traverse,  as  far  as  possible,  the  countries  over  which  they  extended, 
and  compare  the  phenomena  which  had  led  to  such  contradictory  opinions.  The 
result  has  been,  that  though  these  deposits  are  of  very  varied  mineral  aspect,  and 
consist  of  grits,  sandstones,  marls,  conglomerates  and  limestone,  sometimes  in- 
closing great  masses  of  gypsum  and  rock-salt,  and  are  also  much  impregnated  with 
copper,  and  occasionally  with  sulphur,  yet  the  whole  group  is  characterized  by  one 
type  only  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

Convincing  ourselves  in  the  field,  that  these  strata  were  so  distinguished  as  to 
constitute  a system,  connected  with  the  carboniferous  rocks  on  the  one  hand,  and 
independent  of  the  Trias  on  the  other,  we  ventured  to  designate  them  by  a geogra- 
phical tenn,  derived  from  the  ancient  kingdom  of  l’ermia,  within  and  around 
whose  precincts  the  necessary  evidences  had  been  obtained. 

With  the  highest  respect  for  the  labours  of  German  geologists  upon  the  Zech- 
stein, and  for  the  researches  of  those  authors  who  have  placed  the  Magnesian 
Limestone  of  England  on  the  same  parallel,  we  are  convinced,  that  neither  in  Ger- 
many nor  in  Great  Britain  do  the  same  accumulative  proofs  exist,  to  establish  the 
independence  of  a geological  system.  If  mineral  characters  be  appealed  to,  no 
German  writer  will  contend,  that  the  thin  course  of  “ Kupfer  sebiefer  ” is  of  like 
importance  with  the  numerous  strata,  which  in  Russia  constitute  many  bauds  of 

' When  we  examined  this  tract  we  were  quite  unaware  that  any  German  miner  had  comi>ared  ite 
limestones  with  the  Zechstein,  and  we  only  became  acquainted  with  the  circumstance  through  M.  A- 
Erman,  when  ho  visited  England  in  1S42. 
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various  structure ; rendering,  in  fact,  the  Zechstein  itself  a mere  subordinate 
member  of  a vast  cupriferous  series.  Subordinate,  however,  as  it  is  in  some 
tracts  of  Russia,  the  Zechstein  is  so  magnificently  displayed  in  others,  in  masses 
of  both  limestone  and  gypsum,  that  it  more  than  rivals  the  finest  sections  of  that 
deposit,  whether  in  the  Hartz  or  in  Thuringia.  We  object,  however,  to  a litholo- 
gical name,  hitherto  reserved  for  one  portion  only  of  a complicated  series ; and  as 
the  Germans  have  never  proposed  a single  term  for  the  whole  group,  which  is 
based  upon  the  rohtc-todtc-liegende  and  is  surmounted  by  the  Trias,  we  have 
done  so,  simply  because  we  first  found  in  Russia  the  requisite  union  of  proofs. 

We  will  not  occupy  time  in  showing,  that  the  English  synonym  “ Magnesian 
Limestone  ” is  a term,  the  employment  of  which  could  only  have  led  to  false  in- 
ferences ; for  our  readers  who  have  followed  us  already  know,  that  both  the  Devo- 
nian and  Carboniferous  rocks  of  this  country  contain  large  and  continuous  masses 
of  magnesian  limestone,  often  indeed  more  dolomitic  and  magnesian  than  the 
limestone  of  the  rocks  we  are  about  to  consider. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  we  were  led  to  abandon  both  the  German  and  British 
nomenclature,  and  to  prefer  a geographical  name,  taken  from  the  region  in  which 
the  beds  are  loaded  with  fossils  of  an  independent  and  intermediary  character ; 
and  where  the  order  of  superposition  is  clear,  the  lower  strata  of  the  group  being 
seen  to  rest  upon  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 

And  now  a word  or  two  upon  the  fossils.  Neither  German  nor  English  geolo- 
gists have  yet  proved  that  the  Zechstein  or  Magnesian  Limestone  contains  within 
it  a Flora  of  its  own ; few  distinct  and  well-characterized  species  having  been 
found  in  the  Kupfer  schiefer  and  Zechstein  of  Germany,  and  none  having  been 
detected  in  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  England.  A few  species  of  Catamites  and 
Ferns,  with  fucoid-like  plants,  arc,  indeed,  cited  in  the  tabular  list  forming  part  of 
a recent  work  which  has  just  fallen  into  our  hands '.  The  geological  habitat 
assigned  to  several  of  these  German  plants — “ Zechstein-Sandstein  ” — may,  how- 
ever, be  offered  as  another  valid  reason  for  the  use  of  a general  name,  as  applied 
to  this  group. 

We  may  add,  that  even  whilst  we  write,  the  high  authority  of  M.  Adolphe  Bron- 
gniart  has  confirmed  our  early  impression  of  the  intermediary  character  of  the 

‘ (ica  Von  Sachsen.  Dresden  and  Leipaick,  1843,  in  which  a commentary  by  Dr,  Adolphe  Kurze,  with 
figures  of  two  plants,  is  quoted.  See  also  Munster's  Beitnige,  Part  I.  pi.  4.  fig.  5.  Some  of  the  species 
referred  to  in  the  * Gea  Von  Sachsen  ’ arc  unpublished. 
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Flora  which  we  collected  in  Russia,  and  to  his  views  we  shall  appeal,  in  a review 
of  the  Permian  organic  remains,  with  which  the  ensuing  chapter  will  be  con- 
cluded. In  the  mean  time  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  existence  of  plants,  approach- 
ing rather  to  Carboniferous  types  than  to  those  of  the  Triassic  period  (which  is  the 
opinion  of  M.  Brongniart),  is  in  harmony  with  the  evidences  derived  from  the 
animal  remains,  which,  whether  Mollusca,  fishes  or  Saurians,  constitute  a group 
perfectly  analogous  to  that  which  occupies  the  same  geological  horizon  in  Western 
Europe. 

Such  then  is  our  apology-  for  the  introduction  of  a new  synonym,  and  in  the  en- 
suing chapters  we  shall  support  our  reasons  for  its  use.  To  render,  however, 
the  term  Permian  acceptable  to  German  and  English  readers,  we  have  placed  the 
words  Zechstcin  and  Magnesian  Limestone  as  equivalents  in  the  Table  and  Map, 
thus  to  point  out,  that  beds  similar  in  structure  to  them,  form  part  of  the  diver- 
sified “ Permian  System." 

In  our  first  announcement  of  this  system  we  believed  that  it  might  comprehend 
the  rohtc-todtc-liegende  of  Germany' ; but  we  have  since  seen  reason  to  modify 
this  view,  and  to  exclude  (for  the  present)  that  German  deposit  from  our  Russian 
natural  group.  For,  if  the  rohte-todte-liegende  should  be  found  to  contain  (and 
we  believe  this  to  be  the  case)  some  of  the  same  species  of  plants  as  the  coal-fields 
of  the  surrounding  countries,  that  deposit  must  certainly  be  considered  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Carboniferous  system  in  that  portion  of  Northern  Germany,  where 
no  other  coal-fields  exist.  At  all  events,  English  geologists  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  point  out  any  natural  distinctions  between  the  plants  of  their  Lower  Red  Sand- 
stone and  those  of  the  subjacent  coal  measures  ; and  as  the  identification  of  this  red 
sandstone  with  the  rohte-todte-liegende  has  been  admitted,  we  are  compelled  to 
avow,  that  a deposit  so  characterized  can  form  no  part  of  a system  in  which  the 
plants  belong  to  a peculiar  type.  In  a word,  therefore,  our  Permian  system  em- 

1 See  Mr.  Murchison’*  Letter  to  Dr.  Fischer.  Moscow.  Sept.  1841.  when  the  term  " Permian"  was 
first  proposed  ; also  Phil,  Mag.  vol.  xix,  p.  417.  In  suggesting  this  name,  we  had.  we  confess,  forgotten 
that  our  distinguished  friend  M.  D’Omalius  D’Halloy  had  employed  the  word  " Peulen  " to  characterize 
all  the  strata  between  the  " terrein  houiller”  and  the  **  hunter  sandstein."  We  adhere,  however,  to  our 
geographical  name,  not  only  because  it  was  adopted  on  the  same  principle  which  led  to  the  use  of  '*  Silu- 
rian and  Devonian,"  hut  also  from  our  having  found  in  the  Permian  deposits  undescribed  organic  remains 
and  much  mineral  wealth  (copper,  sulphur,  salt,  Ac.)  ; thus  rendering  the  word  *'  Pencen  " or  " sterile  ’’ 
quite  inapplicable  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 
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braces  everything  which  was  deposited  betweeen  the  conclusion  of  the  carboniferous 
epoch,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Triassic  series. 

After  this  preliminary  explanation,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  expressing  our 
thanks  to  several  scientific  friends  who  aided  our  labours  in  the  examination  of  the 
region  under  review.  In  the  mining  tracts  near  Perm  we  acquired  a knowledge  of 
the  sequence  of  the  strata  through  the  efforts  of  Colonel  Volkner,  the  director  of 
the  Imperial  Zavod  of  Yngansk,  and  his  officers.  In  the  district  around  Bielebei 
(equally  rich  in  copper  ores)  we  were  cordially  assisted  by  Major  Wangenheim  Von 
Qualen.  Shortly  previous  to  our  visit,  that  gentleman  had  published'  a geological 
sketch  of  the  country  around  his  residence,  which  too  plainly  indicated  the  doubts 
under  which,  in  common  with  all  his  predecessors,  he  then  continued  to  labour. 
He  had  also  furnished  the  Museum  at  Moscow  with  a valuable  collection  of  fossil 
shells,  plants,  fishes  and  Saurians,  and  he  further  contributed  liberally  to  our 
scientific  wants.  We  are  bound,  indeed,  to  say,  that  without  his  labours  and 
the  co-operation  of  our  learned  and  kind  friend  Dr.  Fischer,  to  whom  the  best 
of  these  fossils  had  been  communicated,  (and  who  had  indeed  published  or  pre- 
pared many  of  them  for  publication,)  we  could  not  have  arrived  at  so  clear  and 
satisfactory  a conclusion  respecting  the  age  of  the  Permian  deposits. 

In  describing  the  Permian  rocks  we  shall  commence  with  their  eastern  limits  on 
the  flanks  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  having  pointed  out  their  base  or  junction 
with  the  carboniferous  limestone,  we  shall  then  describe  parallel,  transverse  sec- 
tions from  the  Ural  on  the  east,  to  the  Volga  on  the  west,  concluding  this  chapter 
with  an  account  of  the  deposits  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river. 

Eastern  limits  of  the  Permian  System. — By  inspecting  the  Map  it  will  at  once  be 
seen,  that  the  rocks  of  which  we  have  briefly  spoken  (and  which  are  there  coloured 
light-red,  and  marked  by  the  figs.  4 and  5),  are  to  a great  extent  surrounded  by 
strata  of  the  carboniferous  sera,  on  which,  in  fact,  they  repose  in  the  form  of  a 
vast  trough.  On  the  western  side  of  this  enormous  basin,  the  country  is  so 
low  and  the  subsoil  so  obscured  by  detritus,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
order  of  superposition  in  any  direct  section.  The  geologist,  however,  who  ad- 
vances from  west  to  east,  convinces  himself  by  independent  proofs,  that  he  has 
reached  a zone  of  younger  age  than  any  which  he  has  examined  on  the  west  and 

' Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  d'Hist.  Nat.  de  Moacou,  1840.  Adopting,  however,  our  view*  of  classification, 
Major  Wangenheim  Von  Qualen  he*  published  another  account  of  the  rock*  of  hi*  neighbourhood,  since 
we  left  Russia,  and  he  now  places  them  on  the  parallel  of  the  Zechstein. 
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north.  He  finds,  it  is  true,  several  lithological  analogies  between  the  great 
country  of  Old  Red  Sandstone  which  he  has  left  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  car- 
boniferous limestone,  and  the  vast  red  region  in  which  he  is  at  first  bewildered ; 
but  with  the  discovery  of  fossils,  he  ascertains,  that  zoologically  the  one  red 
region  is  wholly  dissimilar  from  the  other.  Comparing  the  fossils  with  those  of 
Western  Europe,  he  assures  himself,  that  he  has  entered  into  a formation  higher 
in  the  series  than  the  carboniferous  limestone. 

His  next  object,  therefore,  is  to  explore  those  tracts  wherein  the  elevation  of  the 
older  strata  with  which  he  had  previously  made  himself  well  acquainted,  has  been 
such,  as  clearly  to  expose  a passage  from  them  to  the  newer  strata  in  question. 
Such  proofs  were,  indeed,  obtained  to  some  extent  in  our  first  visit  to  Russia,  by 
ascending  the  great  Dwina  ; but  as  the  beds  are  there  very  horizontal,  we  shall 
appeal  to  that  section  in  the  next  chapter,  and  in  corroboration  only  of  the  suc- 
cession which  is  more  clearly  exhibited  on  the  western  flanks  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. The  slight  sketch  which  has  been  given  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  which 
occupy  the  hills  on  the  western  flanks  of  that  chain,  will  enable  our  readers  to 
understand  how  they  rise  out  from  beneath  the  Permian  deposits,  and  referring  to 
the  coloured  section  (PI.  II.  fig.  1.),  as  affording  a general  view  of  the  order  ob- 
served along  the  flauks  of  that  chain,  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  different  tracts,  in  the  governments  of  Perm  and  Orenburg. 

Lower  Limestone,  Gypsum  and  Copper  Deposits  near  Perm. — The  oldest  beds  of 
this  system,  or  those  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  succeed 
to  the  upper  carboniferous  strata,  are  well  developed  to  the  east  of  the  city  of 
Perm,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Sylva,  Babka,  Sira  and  Gromotucha,  where  they 
consist  of  finely  laminated,  calcareous  flagstones,  sometimes  inclosing  small  con- 
cretions of  white  gypsum,  at  other  times  charged  both  with  large  concretionary 
masses  and  thin  flaglike  beds  of  the  same  mineral.  Some  of  the  calcareous  beds 
resemble  chalk  marl,  others  are  dark-coloured,  hard,  and  somewhat  bituminous, 
with  courses  approaching  to  chert,  and  the  whole  pass  upwards  into  calcareous 
grits,  sandstones,  conglomerates,  &c. 

At  Verkni  Podvolodchie,  the  cliffs  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sylva  show  an  as- 
cending section,  from  flaglike  limestones,  through  concretionary  grey  calcareous 
rocks,  into  overlying  flagstones  and  grits,  which  are  surmounted  by  shales  and 
flagstone  with  plants. 

Near  Tchelkanova,  on  the  same  river,  amorphous  masses  of  gypsum  appear  on 
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both  banks  ; and  at  Savorochino,  gypsum  is  seen  in  one  cliff,  and  limestone  in  the 
other.  Again,  at  Goruchky  on  the  Sylva,  there  is  an  ascending  section  of  lime- 
stone, gypsum  and  calcareous  grit ; whilst  in  other  spots,  both  on  the  Sylva  and 
Sira  rivers  (Votiaky,  Gromotucha,  Sec.),  large  masses  of  grit  and  marl  repose  upon 
limestone  without  the  intervention  of  gypsum.  We  owe  our  acquaintance  with 
these  facts  to  our  friend  Col.  Vblkner1.  In  ascending  the  Babka  and  Sylva  rivers 
we  found  the  gypsum  still  further  developed.  At  Krisolova,  the  right  bank  of 
the  Babka,  150  to  200  feet  in  height,  is  occupied  in  ascending  order  by — 1.  Large 
masses  of  gypsum.  2.  Flaglike  gypsum  and  calcareous  flagstone.  3.  Finely  la- 
minated, small  concretionary  gypsum,  with  flags  of  marly  grey  limestone  divided 
both  by  gypsum  and  thin  way-boards  of  white  chalky  marl.  4.  Summit  composed 
of  a tufaceous  dolomite  passing  into  calcareous  grit.  Chert  is  seen  at  intervals  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  some  of  the  courses  of  limestone  are  pisolitic,  whilst  others 
are  bituminous.  These  rocks  also  occupy  the  country  around  the  town  of  Kon- 
gur  on  the  high  road  from  Perm  to  Ekaterinburg. 

Like  most  formations,  therefore,  in  which  gypsum  abounds,  the  lithological  va- 
riations are  considerable  in  very  short  distances,  even  where  the  strata  are  hori- 
zontal ; masses  or  large  concretions  sometimes  taking  the  place  of  calcareous  flags, 
and  vice  vertd.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  strata  containing  so  much  cal- 
careous matter  should  be  so  devoid  of  fossils ; for  in  none  of  the  localities  which 
we  examined,  could  we  detect  organic  remains  in  these  lower  gypsiferous  lime- 
stones, except  at  two  places ; viz.  at  Rapoymaya,  between  the  Yugofsk  Zavod  and 
the  river  Sylva,  where  we  detected  minute  Oytherina  in  a bastard  limestone,  and 
again  near  Gorodok  in  the  Tchussovaya  river.  At  the  latter  place  the  limestone, 
which  is  burnt  for  lime  and  occupies  the  plateaus,  contains  Unionida:,  shells  much 
resembling  forms  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  allude,  in  describing  the  country 
further  west,  and  to  the  north  of  Bielebei. 

In  one  place,  however,  where  the  ground  rises  into  a little  eminence,  called  Tchal- 
pan,  a limestone  is  loaded  with  small  shells,  among  which  the  Modiola  Pallasii  and 
the  Terebratula  elongata  are  abundant.  Although  we  did  not  visit  this  locality, 
and  owe  our  knowledge  of  it  to  Colonel  Volkner  and  Captain  Platanoff,  we  can 
only  say,  that  we  believe  the  rock  may  prove  to  be  an  overlying  mass,  similar  to 
fossiliferous  limestones  we  shall  presently  describe,  and  which  are  clearly  of  the 
age  of  the  Zechstein. 

1 Then  director  of  the  Imperial  Zaxods  or  mining  establishments  of  Perm. 
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Whilst  the  limestones,  flagstones  and  gypsum  here  described  are  seen  in  the 
valleys  on  the  east,  the  plateaus  to  the  west  are  occupied  by  cupriferous  grits, 
sandstones  and  shale,  which  have  been  largely  excavated  at  several  places.  These 
rocks  have  been  particularly  developed  at  the  Zavods  ofYugofski  and  Motovi- 
lika,  and  as  we  were  accompanied  through  them,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  country,  by 
Colonel  VOlkner,  who  furnished  us  with  sections  and  specimens,  we  at  once  ac- 
quired an  acquaintance  with  them.  These  beds,  which  are  pierced  by  shafts  from 
35  to  130  feet  deep,  consist  of  thick,  flaglike  grits  of  grey  and  dingy  colour,  rarely 
ferruginous,  sometimes  of  greenish  hue,  and  occasionally  slightly  calcareous,  with 
courses  of  red  and  grey  ribboned  marl  and  shale.  The  ores  of  copper,  chiefly  the 
green  carbonate,  arc  disseminated  at  intervals  through  all  the  beds,  but  in  this 
district  the  grits  are  the  most  cupriferous.  On  the  whole,  the  lower  beds  arc  more 
grey  and  dark -coloured,  and  the  upper  strata  redder.  Plants  of  at  least  twenty 
species  (some  of  which  are  figured  and  will  be  described  in  Part  III.)  diversify  the 
series  in  this  locality,  and  in  some  of  the  lower  strata  they  are  so  numerous  as  to 
have  given  rise  to  thin  seams  of  coal,  occasionally  from  two  to  three  feet  thick. 
Concretions,  often  cupriferous,  six  to  eight  inches  long,  occur  here  and  there,  and 
they  have  been  generally  formed  around  carbonized  stems  of  plants.  Both  here, 
and  in  other  places  which  we  shall  hereafter  describe,  the  copper  ores  are  very 
frequently  found  to  be  arranged  in  the  interstices,  and  around  the  fossilized  stems 
and  branches  of  plants,  exhibiting  passages  from  the  common  oxide  of  copper  to 
the  grey  sulphuret  or  copper  pyrites,  and  occasionally  to  the  finer  varieties  of 
bright  green  acicular  malachite,  mixed  with  crystals  of  the  blue  ore  (Kohlen-Salz 
Kupfer) 

All  these  beds  arc  as  near  as  possible  horizontal,  and  consist,  we  repeat,  in 


1 The  cupriferous  beds  contain  2(  per  cent,  of  ore  only,  but  from  the  wide  dissemination  of  the 
ore  throughout  vast  masses,  its  extraction  is  profitable,  though  by  no  means  so  much  so  as  in  the 
copper  works  of  the  Urn],  particularly  those  of  M.  A.  Demidoff,  where  it  is  quite  in  another  condition, 
occurring  in  rich  reins  and  masses  amid  metamorphie  strata,  associated  with  igneous  rocks,  as  will  be 
described  in  Fart  It.  In  the  districts  near  Perm,  108  cubic  feet  of  wood  are  consumed  to  extract  a poud, 
or  about  37$  lbs.  English,  of  copper  ore ; and  the  cutting  and  converting  the  wood  into  charcoal  coat 
2^  roubles.  The  pnud  of  copper  sells  from  32  to  34  roubles,  and  costs  the  Government  23,  whilst 
individuals  whose  establishments  are  not  so  expensive,  produce  it  at  18  roubles.  The  Imperial  Zavods 
near  Perm  afford  16,000  pouds  per  annum,  and  as  the  net  gain  per  pond  is  10  roubles  GO  copecks,  the 
Government  profit  is  1 60,000  roubles,  or  about  £8000  sterling  per  annum,  after  defraying  all  costa,  pay  of 
officers  included. 
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ascending  order,  of  grey  and  dark-coloured  shale  with  plants  and  coal,  grey  grit 
and  ribboned  shale,  red  and  greenish  grey  grits,  and  argillaceous  marl. 

The  whole  country  is,  indeed,  of  a red  colour,  and  the  surface  is  usually 
covered  with  fine  gravel  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  a conglomerate  in  situ. 
Such  decomposed  conglomerate  is  made  up  of  various  crystalline  rocks  derived 
from  the  adjacent  Ural  chain,  among  which  quartz  rock  and  quartz  prevail,  with 
syenite,  greenstone,  &c.,  and  some  fragments  of  the  palsozoic  limestones.  Masses 
of  this  age,  that  have  been  decomposed  in  situ,  are,  in  fact,  very  common  over  wide 
spaces  in  the  governments  of  Perm  and  Orenburg,  and  though  in  general  the  im- 
bedded fragments  are  small,  we  have  met  with  examples  (one  in  particular  at 
Eralskaya-gora,  between  Ust  Kataf  and  Simsk)  where  they  were  large,  and  which, 
the  cementing  detritus  having  been  washed  away,  might  almost  have  been  mis- 
taken for  erratic  blocks  of  a more  modern  period. 

On  this  eastern  frontier  of  the  Permian  system  we  did  not  extend  our  researches 
further  to  the  north  than  Solikamsk,  a country  composed  of  grey-coloured,  flag- 
hke  limestone,  marls  and  gypsum,  surmounted,  here  and  there,  by  red  sandstone 
and  conglomerate,  occasionally  cupriferous.  These  rocks  are  rich  in  salt-sources, 
which  have  been  followed  down  to  such  great  depths  beneath  the  surface,  that  we 
are  constrained  to  believe,  either  that  they  issue  from  the  very  base  of  the  Per- 
mian system,  or  even  from  the  carboniferous  rocks.  The  analogy  of  a great  mass 
of  rock-salt  at  Illetzkaya  Zastchita,  south  of  Orenburg,  and  which  will  be  described 
in  the  next  chapter,  might  indeed  lead  to  the  belief,  that  these  saline  sources  have 
their  origin  in  the  body  of  the  Permian  rocks.  When,  however,  we  remember 
that  at  Starai-Russa,  salt-springs,  equally  copious,  rise  through  the  Lower  Devo- 
nian strata,  and  possibly  even  from  the  Silurian  rocks  (p.  45),  we  are  compelled  to 
desist  from  attaching  any  value  to  the  presence  of  salt  as  a geological  constant. 
It  occurs,  in  fact,  in  beds  of  all  ages,  and  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  Russia  offers 
excellent  examples  (see  further  observations  on  salt  in  the  next  chapter). 

Western  Flank  of  the  South  Ural. — Ascending  Series  near  Orenburg. — Rocks  of 
similar  composition  to  those  we  have  described  near  Perm,  and  having  the  same  pre- 
vailing red  colour,  succeed  to  the  carboniferous  beds  all  along  the  western  edges  of 
the  Ural  chain.  Wherever  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  limited  time  at  our 
disposal  enabled  us  to  make  researches,  we  found  the  lowest  strata  of  this  system 
to  consist  of  calcareous  flags  with  large  masses  of  gypsum,  similar  to  those  upon 
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the  Sylva  and  Babka  near  Kongur.  We  shall  presently  describe  the  succession  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sterlitamak,  but  as  the  uppermost  carboniferous  strata,  viz.  the 
Gouiatite  grits  and  flags,  are  not  there  visible,  and  the  line  of  junction  is  marked 
by  violent  dislocations  (the  lower  carboniferous  limestone  being  thrown  at  once 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  gypseous  strata),  we  prefer  to  transport  our  readers 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  chain,  and  to  point  their  attention  to  a very  clear 
ascending  order,  the  lower  part  of  which  has  been  already  alluded  to.  It  has 
been  shown  (p.  132),  that  at  the  south-western  flank  of  the  South  Ural  the  upper- 
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most  beds  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  (a)  occupying  the  hills  called  Gourmaya, 
near  the  Bashkir  village  of  Kundrofka,  are  highly  inclined,  dipping  to  the 
west.  The  Goniatite  grits  and  flags  (6)  are  succeeded  by  other  grey  and  thin 
calcareous  flags  with  large  concretionary  masses  of  white  gypsum  (c),  in  which 
we  observed  no  fossils,  and  which  perfectly  resembled  the  deposits  of  the  Sylva 
and  Kongur.  A country  composed  of  red  ground  follows,  and  still  further  to 
the  west,  are  hard,  red  and  green  sandstone  and  flagstone,  in  parts  calcareous,  in 
parts  a conglomerate,  with  disseminated  copper  ore  (d).  All  these  strata  dip  to 
the  west  beneath  other  red  beds,  and  in  the  hill  of  Girialskaya,  the  whole  group 
is  distinctly  overlaid  by  a coarse,  red  sandy  conglomerate  (e),  having  a base  of  dull 
red  sandstone.  The  materials  of  this  conglomerate  have  been  derived  from  the 
older  rocks  of  the  Ural  chain,  and  vary  from  the  size  of  peas  to  that  of  melons. 
All  these  masses  are  inclined  at  high  angles  and  dip  conformably  to  each  other  to 
the  west ; on  the  mountain  sides  at  60°  to  70°,  and  in  the  lower  hills  of  Girials- 
kaya  at  not  less  than  35°  to  40°,  the  inclination  gradually  diminishing  as  the  hills 
descend  into  the  low  country.  This  section  is  therefore  most  clear,  in  showing  a 
perfect  conformability  between  the  Permian  rocks  and  the  carboniferous  strata 
upon  which  they  repose  ; a phamomenon  the  more  remarkable,  as  in  considerable 
tracts  connected  with  the  Ural  these  deposits  are  unconformable. 
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Between  these  hills  and  Orenburg  the  country  subsides  into  an  undulating 
steppe,  in  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  any  regular  succession,  though  dark  red 
sandstone  with  some  gypsum  occurs,  a little  out  of  the  high  road,  and  other  strata 
contain  concretions  of  impure  limestone  not  unlike  “ cornstone.”  These  concre- 
tions, and  the  matrix  in  which  they  occur,  are  indeed  more  like  the  Lower  New  Red 
Sandstone  of  the  central  counties  of  England  than  any  other  rock  to  which  they 
can  be  lithologically  compared,  and  in  approaching  Orenburg  we  again  saw  them 
at  the  little  station  of  Nejinskaya,  where  the  rock  is  a dull,  brown-red  sandstone 
with  purple  streaks. 

At  Orenburg,  the  right  bank  of  the  Ural  river  exposes  cliffs  of  red  and  light- 
coloured  marly  incoherent  sandstone,  and  this  system  of  red  beds  extends  over  a 
very  considerable  area  to  the  south,  north  and  west  of  the  city. 

Zone  of  Zechstein,  or  Magnesian  Limestone. — Having  conducted  our  readers  to 
some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  as  seen  on  the  flank  of 
the  Ural  Mountains,  and  having  ascertained,  by  their  high  inclination,  that  many 
of  the  intermediate  strata  are  of  great  thickness,  we  may  now  state,  that  on  this 
parallel  we  met  with  a band  of  limestone  which  is  dissimilar  in  mineral  aspect 
from  that  which  is  associated  with  the  gypsum  near  the  mountain  flanks.  Some 
courses  of  this  limestone  arc  perceived  near  to  Orenburg,  about  four  versts  west  of 
the  city,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sakmarka.  The  upper  beds  are  thin, 
and  of  light  grey  colour,  but  they  thicken  downwards  to  courses  of  eight  and  ten 
inches  of  whitish  colours.  The  strata  exposed  (and  they  have  been  quarried  to 
shallow  depths  only)  form  probably  the  upper  part  of  the  Zechstein,  properly  so 
called,  and  they  contain  Tcrebratula  elongata  and  another  species,  with  some  reed- 
like plants  and  serpuloid  bodies.  This  rock  is  here  evidently  upon  a line  of  undu- 
lation or  elevation,  for  the  beds  plunge  to  the  south-south-west  at  25°. 

About  sixty  versts,  however,  to  the  north,  the  same  limestone  is  admirably  ex- 
posed at  a place  called  Grebeni,  and  is  extensively  quarried  as  a building  stone  for 
the  use  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  hill  of  Grebeni  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Sakmarka,  to  which  it  presents  an  escarpment  of  not  less  than  sixty  feet  in 
height,  from  which  the  beds  dip  to  the  east-south-east  at  an  angle  of  20°  to  30°. 
This  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Sakmarka  evidently  marks  a line  of  elevation  and 
dislocation,  for  on  traversing  this  low  ground  to  the  hill  of  Palatki,  about  six  versts 
from  Grebeni,  we  found  the  same  limestone  in  a reversed  position,  and  dipping 
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eastwards  at  20°.  The  annexed  woodcut  will  convey  a tolerably  correct  idea  of 
the  transverse  section  across  this  valley. 

23. 

f Tbe  spectator  to  teotang  •outhwmrds  __  W-N.W. 

B4I.E.  Gitfani.  *■“*■ 


1 1 covtml  by  tjjnU,  marl i,  Ite 


The  best  beds  of  this  limestone  are  so  copiously  charged  with  broken  shells,  and 
when  worked  assume  so  white  a colour,  that  they  somewhat  resemble  the  calcaire 
grossier  of  Paris,  and,  like  that  stone,  they  are  easily  chiselled  and  ring  under  the 
hammer.  The  fossils  of  Grcbeni  are  Productus  Canncrini  (nob.),  Orthix  Wangen- 
heimi  (nob.),  Avicula  Kazanensix  (nob.),  Modiola  Pallaxii  ? (nob.),  Rctepora  flus- 
traced  (Phil.),  &c. 

In  several  places  along  the  west  (lank  of  the  South  Ural  we  met  with  a succes- 
sion similar  to  that  which  is  given  in  the  above  woodcut.  Thus  at  Visilki,  two 
versts  north  of  Gorodok-Sakmarsk,  limestone  with  the  same  fossils  as  at  Grebeni, 
and  in  which  the  Retepora  flustracea  1 abounds,  dips  at  20°  to  the  west  and  by  north, 
under  grey  grits  and  sandstone,  the  lowest  beds  being  calcareous  and  containing 
shells  ( Productus , &c.).  In  following  this  section  a little  to  the  west,  the  next 
succeeding  beds  are  found  to  be  composed  of  red  siliceous  conglomerate,  slightly 
dipping  off  at  first,  but  soon  becoming  horizontal,  in  which  copper  ore  being 
largely  disseminated,  has  given  rise  to  the  mines  of  Kargalinsk.  As  in  other 
places  where  copper  ore  abounds,  fossil  trees  and  plants  are  also  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  although  at  the  time  of  our  visit  we  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  procure 
them,  this  spot  has  also  afforded  many  remains  of  fishes  {Palaonisd),  with  bones  of 
Saurians,  &c.  To  the  north  of  Sakmarak,  at  about  twenty-five  versts  towards 
Ycmangulova,  a section  exposes  a similar  succession  from  an  inferior  limestone 
through  grey  grits  into  red  overlying  ground,  and  here  the  direction  is  transverse 
to  the  prevalent  strike,  and  instead  of  dipping  to  the  east  or  west,  following  the 
line  of  the  chief  anticlinal  which  is  parallel  to  the  Ural,  the  strata  plunge  20°  to 
the  north,  exhibiting  a fracture,  at  right  angles  to  the  main  elevation,  and  in  the 
line  by  which  the  river  Sakmarka  escapes  from  the  mountains  (see  Map).  At 
Yemangulova  and  to  the  west  of  that  village,  a whitish  fossiliferous  limestone 
occurs,  which  is  capped  by  sandstone  and  layers  of  grey-coloured  limestone,  the 
whole  dipping  about  12°  north-east. 
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In  proceeding  northwards  from  Sakmarsk  to  Sterlitamak,  we  no  longer  met 
with  the  limestone  containing  fossils  of  the  Zechstein  ; but  near  the  mines  of 
Voskresensk  (still  nearer  to  the  Ural),  we  were  once  more  amidst  cupriferous  con- 
glomerates, inclined  to  the  west  and  reposing  upon  a white  limestone  without 
fossils. 

Though  our  time  did  not  permit  us  to  make  many  transverse  sections,  still  by 
ascending  the  Sakmarka,  where  its  course  lies  from  east  to  west  (see  Map),  we  ascer- 
tained, that  a considerable  tract  of  red  country  is  there  interpolated  between  the 
zone  of  limestone  with  zechstein  fossils  (just  mentioned),  and  the  flaglike  and 
upper  beds  of  the  carboniferous  limestone.  The  latter  forms  the  outer  or  western 
edge  of  the  picturesque  hills,  among  which  General  Perofski,  the  Governor- 
General  of  Orenburg,  has  his  summer  residence.  In  our  journey,  however,  from 
Orenburg  to  Voskresensk,  we  necessarily  regained  the  flank  of  the  carboniferous 
limestone,  and  in  its  vicinity  we  again  obtained  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a white 
limestone  without  fossils,  as  above  stated,  dipping  under  and  surrounded  by  cop- 
per grits  and  siliceous  conglomerates.  This  excursion,  therefore,  confirmed  our 
view  of  the  existence  of  two  calcareous  zones,  as  proved  by  the  section  from  the 
Gourmaya  Hills  to  Orenburg.  We  shall  presently  offer  similar  evidences  in  a 
section  from  Sterlitamak  to  the  environs  of  Bielebei,  and  in  the  next  chapter  a like 
sequence  will  be  indicated  in  the  account  of  our  ascent  of  the  great  Dwina  from 
Archangel  to  Ustiug. 

In  the  parallel  of  Orenburg,  we  found  a system  of  red  grits,  marls,  conglomerates, 
&c.,  spread  out  over  the  whole  country  between  that  city  and  Samara  on  the  Volga, 
with  scarcely  a trace  of  limestone.  The  higher  part  of  this  region,  which  divides 
those  streams  from  the  valley  of  the  Ural,  and  is  known  as  the  Obschey  Sirt,  is 
not,  as  some  authors  supposed,  a ridge  of  crystalline  rocks,  but  simply  a low  and 
scarcely  perceptible  watershed,  which  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Orenburg  to 
Samara,  where  it  consists  of  red  sandstone,  in  parts  hard,  solid,  and  slightly 
micaceous,  with  subordinate,  concretionary  beds  approaching  to  conglomerates. 

To  the  east  of  the  fort  of  Uorsk  a natural  section  of  about  100  feet  exposes  in  ascending  order  the  following 
beds: — 1.  Solid  red  sandstone.  2.  Rrd  shale.  3.  Red  sandstone.  4.  Red  sbalc.  5.  Reddish  coarse-grained  grit 
of  some  thickness.  6.  Red  shale.  7.  Thin  bed  of  red  and  green  sandstone.  8.  Course  of  conglomerate.  9-  Red 
sand  with  concretions.  10.  Red  shale.  11.  Conglomerate,  with  fragments  and  concretions  of  marl,  Jkc.,  and 
bones  of  Saurians. 

In  the  ensuing  chapter  we  shall  treat  of  the  extension  of  the  Permian  rocks  to 
the  south  of  Orenburg,  and  into  the  steppes  of  the  Khirghis,  where  they  are  charac- 
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terizcd  by  masses  of  rock-salt  and  salt  springs,  and  are  overlaid  by  peculiar  lime- 
stones unknown  in  other  parts  of  Russia. 

Section » from  the  Flanks  of  the  Ural  chain  near  Slerlitamak,  to  the  Volga  on  the 
west. — In  a traverse  from  Sterlitamak  to  Ufa  we  perceived  nothing  worthy  of  no- 
tice, except  masses  of  gypsum  and  alabaster,  subordinate  to  red  sandstone,  argil- 
laceous limestone  and  marl.  In  the  environs  of  Sterlitamak,  the  lower  gypseous 
beds,  to  which  we  have  adverted  as  forming  the  base  of  the  Permian  system,  arc 
not  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Bielaya,  which  river  there  meanders  in  a plain, 
flanked  on  the  east  by  the  outlying  hills  of  carboniferous  limestone  previously 
alluded  to,  and  which  evidently  constitute  the  last  echellon,  or  parallel,  of  the  older 
rocks  of  the  Ural.  Between  these  outliers,  however  (Tchckatau,  &c.),  and  the 
main  body  of  carboniferous  limestone  on  the  east,  there  is  a fine  trough  of  red  and 
green  marls,  with  vast  masses  of  gypsum  and  thin-bedded  impure  limestone,  in 
which  we  could  discover  no  fossils.  The  lowest  beds  consist  of  flaglike,  brown- 
coloured  gypsum  ; in  the  middle  strata  occur  large  white  concretionary  masses ; 
and  the  upper  consist  of  thinly  foliated,  reddish  gypsum,  inosculating  with  red 
marl  and  courses  of  white  and  red  marlstone.  Separated  from  the  main  region 
of  the  Permian  deposits  and  pierced  by  the  anticlinal  ridge  of  carboniferous  Umc- 
stoue  above  alluded  to  (see  coloured  section,  PI.  IV  fig.  1.),  the  ascending  series 
above  these  gypseous  masses  is  necessarily  truncated  ; though  the  strata  we  now 
describe  are  splendidly  exhibited  in  the  picturesque  bills  inhabited  by  the  Bashkirs, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  small  stream  Seleuk.  To  the  west  of  the  Bielaya,  or  on 
the  left  bank  of  that  river,  the  beds  are  denuded  or  obscured  for  some  distance ; 
but  to  the  south  and  south-south-east  of  that  town,  the  carboniferous  limestone 
receding  eastwards  with  a partial  change  of  direction  in  the  Ural  chain,  the  Per- 
mian rocks  arc  largely  spread  out  in  undulations,  upon  both  banks  of  the  Bielaya, 
so  far  as  that  river  flows  from  south  to  north. 

After  leaving  the  country  of  gypsum  and  flat-bedded  limestone  on  the  Seleuk, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Sylva  (p.  142),  the  first  beds  visible  in  the  low  plateaus  to 
the  west  of  Sterlitamak,  arc  dull,  red,  earthy  flagstones  and  sandstones,  passing 
to  purple  and  yellowish  micaceous  sandstone,  from  one  inch  to  two  feet  thick, 
which  are  follow'ed  by  others,  composed  of  red  or  purple  and  grey  sandstone 
and  grit,  undistinguishable  from  those  near  Perm,  with  occasional  white  conglo- 
merate ; the  whole  alternating,  as  seen  in  some  ravines,  with  red  and  green 
marls  or  shale,  in  which  courses  of  pebbly  rock  wedge  out  in  one  locality  and  ex- 
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pand  in  another.  After  passing  over  a barren  steppe  of  considerable  width,  inha- 
bited by  Bashkirs,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  at  intervals  with  much  black 
earth  or  “ Tchornozem,”  we  first  perceived  on  the  sides  of  a ravine  near  the 
Bashkir  camp  of  Ilchcgulova,  about  half  way  between  Stcrlitamak  and  Bielebei, 
bands  of  impure  limestone,  in  parts  resembling  English  “ cornstone,”  alternating 
with  grey  and  red  grit  and  shale.  In  these  beds,  most  of  which  are  flaglike,  we 
found  the  Modiola  Pallaxii,  the  Produclus  Cancrini,  and  some  corals,  impacted  in  a 
dull  red  matrix,  overlying  other  limestouc  flags  of  grey  colour  and  compact  struc- 
ture, beneath  which  are  thin  bands  of  smoke-grey  and  greenish  calcareous  sand- 
stone and  grit.  The  beds  exposed  are  in  all  about  thirty  feet  thick,  and  they 
occupy  the  summits  of  the  plateaus  watered  by  the  Nadir  and  other  rivulets  which 
flow  into  the  Dioma.  In  our  journey  to  the  west  we  perceived  that  the  calca- 
reous matter  thickened  rapidly,  inclining  upon  the  whole  to  the  west ; for  we  shall 
presently  see,  that  beds  containing  the  same  fossils  which  here  occupy  the  plateau, 
occur  at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  denudations. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  on  this  line  of  section,  as  on  that  of 
Orenburg  (p.  14fi),  limestone  with  fossils  of  the  Zechstcin  is  not  met  with,  except 
at  some  distance  from  the  edges  of  the  carboniferous  rocks. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Dioma,  this  limestone  series  thickens  in  fine  escarpments, 
composed  of  strong  bands  of  red  and  grey  grits  with  plants ; and  the  latter,  some- 
times calcareous,  alternate  with  courses  of  fossiliferous  limestone. 

This  is  well  seen  at  Nikcfur,  on  the  banks  of  the  Zayakaya,  a tributary  of 
the  Dioma,  in  cliffs  of  about  140  feet  in  height,  which  expose  the  following  suc- 
cession : — 

Summit.— Band*  of  white  and  brownish  compact  flaglike  limestone,  with  courses  of  yellow  and  greenish  gritty 
nAiuUtune,  with  Products  Cancrini  (nob.).  P.  fwrmctn$  (nob.),  Tcrebralnln  concrntrica,  small  Modiol* 
and  plant*,  &c. 

Calcareous  grit,  with  thin  courses  of  flint. 

Grey  marl  with  thin  courses  of  limestone. 

Sandstone  and  griu  (with  schists  of  conchoidal  fracture  forming  the  lamina*  of  deposit),  containing  many 
stems  of  plants. 

Limestone,  whitish  and  grey,  in  bed*  of  one  to  two  feet. 

Dull  red  argillaceous  beds. 

Bom*. — Thick  beds  of  purple  and  grey  grit  and  sandstone- 

In  all  this  tract,  the  limestone  seemed  to  prevail  on  the  summits,  and  the  grits 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  valleys. 

Further  westwards,  at  Metaftamak,  twenty-two  versts  from  Bielebei  and  west  of 
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the  Zavod  of  Ussen-Ivanofski  (where  we  first  met  with  our  kind  friend  Major 
Wangenheim  Von  Qualen),  the  hills  to  the  north  of  the  little  stream,  rising  to 
not  less  than  250  feet  above  its  bed,  expose  so  many  alternations  of  limestone  with 
sandstone  and  marl,  that  we  are  induced  to  impress  the  nature  of  the  series  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader  by  the  following  woodcut. 

In  ascending  from  the  rivulet  and  plain,  the  first  eighty  feet  (a)  are  observed  in 
a slope  which  is  evidently  argillaceous ; for  springs  burst  out  where  it  terminates 
against  the  escarpment  of  overlying  rocks,  just  as  in  the  Midland  Counties  of  En- 
gland the  line  of  springs  is  seen,  where  the  inferior  oolite  rests  upon  the  lias. 

Above  this  the  following  ascending  section  is  observed  : — 

24. 


Above  this  the  vertical  section  ceases,  and  the  slope  which  leads  to  the  summit 
exposes,  first,  sandy  beds  with  calcareous  grits  and  argillaceous  concretions,  grey, 
compact,  marly  flagstone,  thin,  red,  sandy  and  marly  beds,  covered  by  greyish  and 
brownish  flaglikc  compact  limestone.  From  these  sections  it  appears  certain,  that 
beds  of  limestone  containing  the  fossils  of  the  Zechstein,  are  interlaced  with  a co- 
pious development  of  sands,  marls,  &c.,  which  are  loaded  with  the  peculiar  plants 
we  shall  hereafter  describe. 

A high  plateau,  due  probably  to  a great  undulation  of  the  strata,  rises  betweeu 
the  Dioina  on  the  east  and  the  Ik  on  the  west,  on  which  the  town  of  Bielebei  is 
placed,  and  to  the  north  of  which  are  situated  the  Zavods  of  Nijni  and  Verkni 
Troitsk1.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  Zavods  the  structure  of  the  tract  is 
admirably  laid  open  on  the  banks  of  the  riven  Kidash,  which  has  a short  and  rapid 
course  from  east  to  west,  until  it  falls  into  the  Ik.  In  passing  from  Verkni  to  Nijni 

* These  Zavod*  are  managed  by  our  friend  Major  Wangenheim  Von  Qualen. 
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Troitsk,  or  from  east  to  west,  the  beds  with  Producti  are  seen  to  be  overlaid  by  a 
very  considerable  thickness  (400  to  500  feet)  of  white  marlstonc,  flaggy  limestone, 
marl  and  sandstone  ; the  white  marlstone  occasionally  predominating  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  hills.  We  might  offer  many  detailed  sections  of  the  structure  of  the 
hills  arouud  these  Zavods.  We  could  not,  however,  propose  any  one  as  a type  of 
general  succession  ; for,  as  before  said,  no  two  sections,  made  even  in  the  same 
parallel  and  at  very  short  distances  from  each  other,  will  be  found  to  agree.  As 
the  beds  throughout  the  whole  of  this  tract  are  very  slightly  inclined,  and  ap- 
proach its  near  to  horizontality  as  may  be,  with  very  few  signs  of  dislocation, 
and  as  the  numerous  watercourses  which  fall  into  the  Kidash  expose  tine  natural 
sections,  we  convinced  ourselves,  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  variety  of  structure 
was  due  to  expansions  and  contractions  of  mineral  matter  upon  the  same  horizon  ; 
in  short,  to  the  system  of  inosculation  represented  in  the  coloured  section,  PI.  IK 
fig.  1,  and  in  the  tabular  view  which  accompanies  the  Map. 

The  Productus  limestone,  in  its  lowest  and  thickest  beds,  is  sometimes  a hard, 
thick,  flaglike  magnesian  limestone,  of  conchoidal  fracture,  splitting  into  very 
large  flags  : in  some  places,  strata  containing  the  same  fossils  are  calcareous  grits, 
in  others  they  are  white  limestones.  Occasionally  they  are  tufaceous,  though 
usually  the  uppermost  beds  only  assume  the  latter  character,  and  they  are  then 
associated  with  a great  thickness  of  whitish  and  greenish  beds  of  marl  and  marl- 
stone,  with  few  fossils,  except  Modiolav  Sometimes  indeed  (as  at  Melaftamak, 
see  opposite  section),  the  Producti  are  found  in  calcareous  grits  or  sandstones  ; at 
other  times  they  are  united  together  in  matted  masses,  and  form  shelly,  tertiary- 
like  beds,  six  to  eight  inches  thick,  harder  than  the  strata  with  which  they  are 
intercalated,  and  with  which  they  alternate  in  escarpments  from  1 50  to  200  feet 
high.  Again,  at  Nijni  Troitsk,  the  same  Bhells  occur  in  a brown  shale  surmounted 
by  white  limestone,  but  in  no  instance  have  they  as  yet  beeu  found  in  the  over- 
lying  beds  of  cupriferous  sandstone  and  conglomerate  associated  with  the  bones  of 
Saurians.  This  group  is  also  diversified  by  the  presence  of  flint  and  chert,  which 
occur  both  in  the  form  of  thin  continuous  layers  and  small  concretions,  like  those 
of  the  chalk  of  Western  Europe.  The  siliceous  bands  exhibit,  indeed,  all  the 
shades  of  variety,  from  a coarse  chert  to  the  finest  resinous  silex,  and  as  in  the 
carboniferous  limestone  of  Russia,  they  sometimes  contain  fossils. 

The  red  argillaceous  shale  styled  “ leber  thon"  by  Major  Von  Qualen,  contains 
no  organic  remains,  nor  have  the  white  marls  and  tufaceous  limestones  afforded 
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any,  with  the  exception  of  some  beds  containing  Modioli?,  and  very  rarely  a Pro- 
ductus.  The  grits,  sandstones,  shales  and  pebbly  beds  of  this  district  very  much 
resemble  those  near  Perm,  contain  many  plants  of  the  same  species,  and  also  afford 
thin  scams  of  coal,  from  one  and  a half,  to  three  and  a half  feet  in  thickness. 

The  intimate  connection  of  copper  ore  with  the  fossil  vegetation,  similar  to  that 
described  at  Perm,  is  most  instructively  displayed,  particularly  at  the  mines  of 
Klutchefski  near  Bielebei,  and  at  Kargala  in  the  Steppes  north  of  Orenburg.  So 
general,  in  fact,  is  the  connection  of  fossil  wood  and  copper  ore,  that  the  discovery 
of  the  outcrop  of  the  silicified  trunk  of  a tree  often  leads  the  mining-agent  to 
follow  it  into  the  rock  and  thereby  to  detect  valuable  cupriferous  masses.  Some- 
times the  copper  ore  interlaces  with  all  the  fibres  of  the  silicificd  wood  ; at  other  " 
times  it  is  continuous  through  a mass  of  leaves,  matted  in  sand,  grit  or  marl, 
and  thus  a small  nucleus  of  vegetable  matter  has  often  proved  a source  of  con- 
siderable wealth.  Where  the  copper  permeates  the  coaly  fibre,  it  is  usually  in 
the  state  of  blue  carbonate.  As  a general  rule  it  may  be  said,  that  the  sand- 
stone, grit  and  shale  beds  in  which  plants  occur,  are  the  great  matrix  of  copper 
ore,  and  that  this  mineral  is  much  more  rarely  found  in  the  white  and  green  marls 
— never  indeed  in  the  same  quantity,  and  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  the  pure 
limestone 

An  examination  of  the  section  from  the  valley  of  the  Kidash  to  the  adjoining 
plateau  of  Karlinski,  and  from  thence  to  the  river  lk,  must  indeed  convince  any 
one,  that  the  whole  of  the  beds  we  have  been  describing  constitute  one  complex 
mineral  series,  with  copper  disseminated  at  intervals ; for  at  the  base  of  the  sec- 
tion on  the  Kidash,  are  beds  containing  Productua  Cancrini,  in  the  middle  lime- 
stone and  flagstones  with  Uniones  or  Anodons ; then  plants  and  traces  of  coal ; 
and  lastly,  marl,  sandstone,  partial  conglomerate  and  grit,  with  bones  of  Saurians. 

The  annexed  woodcut  will  convey  a tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  succession 
visible  in  one  part  of  these  valleys,  where  the  mines  are  poor,  but  in  which  at  least 
500  feet  of  strata  are  exposed. 

It  was  in  these  conglomerates  and  grits  of  the  plateau  of  Karlinski  (evidently 
in  this  spot  superior  to  the  great  calcareous  bands  with  l’roducti)  that  some  of  the 
Sauroid  remains  described  by  M.  Fischer  were  found  by  Major  Von  Qualcn'.  The 
Rhopalodon  Mantellii  (Fischer),  on  the  other  hand,  was  detected  in  the  conglomerate 

1 See  our  explanation  of  the  connection  of  the  copper  ore  with  plants  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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25. 

N. 

8.  fWltW  *4  Kwlioaki- 


«.  sKaU  ami  calcareous  Hapune.  with  fnMf  mltu  Cmnrrtni  and  other  foaaila  overlaid  by  uni  #uU*»liiuur  to  prj  aunUlun*  and  f-Tit  ;A\ — e.  TLit 
bedded  while  m»riM««w  |i*aaiiaf  W tn&eaoua  4.  VdiwUi  ahnw  dstUy  Iwh1»,  ten  to  IMrarn  inrhrv  thkk.  with  white,  ml  uul  grren- 

oak-ufts]  maria.  TVw  !w.b  Break  into  Wjt  rtuuah*  Of  «-|itari*ii  Bunn,  and  th*  separating  fl«i.rr-  an-  filled  with  shale.  The  chief  bed  is  made  up  id  a 
multitude  of  broken  »hrlU,  and  n divided  from  tfew  naarfatune  alum*  and  Mow  by  a thin  pciJirlr  of  ahale.  In  the  n-rrrijrin*  mariitonc*  are  Lux*  oe 
Anotkm*.  with  iMn«  of  foaail  plants. — *.  While  mar Uli uses  of  (teit  thirkness.  ---/.  l>intrr  red  and  gnm  incoherent  mnd».  with  ioanr  pm  mul  and 
a lint*  eopjwr.—  g.  White  mariatnne  »i«ti  red  and  greets  arjr-Uareou*  marl  or  thole.  This  section  k**'’*  the  details  on  the  ea*t  tide  «r  Jet  I I uni  of  the 
little  rivulet  Karla,  which  flowing  freon  the  plateau  of  Knriinaki.  UU»  into  the  Ktdash.  but  he  who  puwt  rim  to  the  wr*t  side  of  tint  puny  brook  will 
find  very  dUTeretU  beds  at  tuuUar  level*.  Thu*,  towards  the  rammit  on  the  west  of  the  Kart*,  ml  sandstone,  topper  ore.  grit  ami  conploenerue  abound 
adjacent  to  and  In  the  very  same  boniots  as  the  rnarlMoiac,  hr.  cm  the  east  bank 

at  the  mine  of  Klutchcfskoi,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Bielebci,  forty  versts  south- 
east of  the  river  Dwina,  and  near  the  village  of  Kargola.  In  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  to  whom  we  have  submitted  specimens  from  these  localities,  the 
bones  from  near  Troitsk,  probably  humeri,  unquestionably  belong  to  Thecodont 
Saurians,  and  are  more  closely  allied  to  the  Thccodontosaurus  (Riley  and  Stutch- 
bury),  discovered  in  the  dolomitic  conglomerate  of  Bristol,  than  any  known  fossils. 
This  analogy  is,  indeed,  still  more  strongly  supported  by  the  more  characteristic 
and  better  preserved  jaw  of  the  Rhopalodon,  which  approaching  very  near  to  the 
species  of  Bristol,  is  quite  distinct,  in  Professor  Owen’s  estimation,  from  the 
Cylindricodon  of  Jiiger,  which  belongs  to  the  Trias. 

These  conglomerates  and  grits  with  fossil  wood  and  copper,  occasionally  contain 
quartz  pebbles  as  big  as  turkeys’  eggs,  imbedded  in  a cement  which  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  grey  grits  of  Perm,  occasionally  a little  calcareous  ; and  in  the  de- 
tailed sections,  where  the  mines  are  much  worked,  they  overlie  grey  and  green  shale 
with  some  plants  and  coal. 

Believing  that  most  of  the  phenomena  are  to  be  explained  by  inosculations  and 
undulations,  as  expressed  in  the  coloured  section  (PI.  II.  fig.  1.),  still  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say,  that  the  tract  we  are  now  speaking  of,  and  which  has  been  de- 
scribed in  detail  by  Major  Von  Qualeu,  is  entirely  void  of  faults.  The  very  section 

1 When  we  were  in  this  district  none  of  the  shells  of  the  limestone  had  been  found  in  the  same  bed* 
with  the  Saurian  bones,  but  subsequently  our  friend  Major  Wangenheim  Von  Qualen  has  detected  them 
in  intimate  association,  thus  leaving  no  doubt  that  all  these  strata  belong  to  one  geological  epoch. 
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above  given  indicates  some  amount  of  upheaval  proceeding  from  east  to  west,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Kidash  ; and  we  know,  indeed,  that  north  and  south  dislo- 
cations, and  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak,  have  affected  the  region  further 
to  the  north.  We  could  not,  therefore,  observe  the  rapid  change,  in  a very 
short  horizontal  distance,  which  takes  place  in  this  line  of  hills,  viz.  from  marl- 
stone  and  limestone  to  grit  and  sandstone,  without  supposing,  that  some  upcasts 
and  downcasts  may  exist.  We  still  however  adhere  to  the  belief,  that  the  great 
lithological  complexity  of  the  series  is  mainly  due  to  frequent  inosculations  of  dif- 
ferent mineral  layers. 

In  pursuing  our  examination  westwards  we  observed  great  concretionary  masses 
of  gypsum  with  spacious  caverns,  beneath  escarpments  of  white  limestone,  in  the 
deeply  excavated  valley  watered  by  the  river  Ik.  Between  the  Ik  and  Bugulma, 
on  the  contrary,  we  saw  sections  of  copper  grits  and  sandstones  beneath  white  and 
yellow  limestones,  containing  corals  and  minute  fossils,  which  are  referred  to 
Cytherinae.  Towards  Bugulma,  however,  gypseous  masses  reappear  in  force  near 
the  base  of  the  hills. 

A line  drawn  from  Tehistopol  upon  the  north,  to  Bogoroslan  on  the  south,  may 
serve  as  the  western  limit  to  which  the  chief  plant-bearing  aud  cupriferous  grits 
extend,  for  to  the  west  of  it  no  plants  have  been  found,  no  copper  ores  are  worked, 
and  the  whole  Permian  system,  with  few  exceptions,  is  represented  by  limestones, 
with  shale  and  marl,  or  marlstone.  Near  Tehistopol,  for  example,  when  we  tra- 
velled from  the  west,  we  learnt  our  first  lesson  respecting  the  intimate  connection 
between  the  grits  of  Perm  containing  plants  and  carbonaceous  matter,  with  bands 
of  Productus  limestone,  as  represented  in  this  woodcut. 

26. 

H. 


AHuiial  Plain  of  the  Kama 


We  there  saw  how  such  beds  of  grit  pass  distinctly  under  limestone  with  Pro- 
ducti,  and  how  to  the  east  of  this,  viz.  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Kama  and  at 
Kazan,  gypseous  white  limestone,  marlstone,  shale  and  marl  constitute  the  whole 
system.  That  these  rocks  are,  however,  precisely  of  similar  age  to  those  we  have 
been  describing,  is  quite  evident,  for  they  contain  the  same  species  of  fossils. 


or  Mark  rarth  over- 
ly lag  otktr  detritus 

■ Bark,  ice.  ....... 

Strong  I iambi  of  limnlooe,  with 
Jetewfa  A o mnuti,  IbWurfur 
Cmnrrim,  At. 

Gnu,  with  (anil  plants 
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Between  Bugulma  and  Samara  wide  undulations  of  arable  ground,  void  of  trees, 
and  composed  of  red  and  green  marls,  inclose  at  intervals  flag-like  beds  of  white 
and  yellow  magnesian  limestone ; and  in  them  near  Klevlina,  in  the  valley  of  the 
little  Tcheremcham  river,  we  observed  small  Lingula1,  which  we  cannot  distinguish 
from  the  carboniferous  species  Lingula  parallda  (Phill.).  From  thence  to  the  west- 
ward the  limestones  expand,  and  occupy,  for  a considerable  space,  the  whole 
country.  On  the  banks  of  the  Sok  there  are  escarpments  of  white  and  yellowish 
magnesian  limestone,  100  to  120  feet  high,  exposing  beds  from  four  to  ten  inches 
thick,  the  streams  flowing  from  which  are  as  limpid  as  the  rivers  which  issue  from 
chalky  rocks  in  Western  Europe ; and  lastly,  the  structure  of  all  these  western 
plateaus  is  clearly  displayed  at  the  town  of  Sergiefsk,  where  this  magnesian  and 
gypseous  series  is  exposed  in  the  cliffs  impending  over  the  river. 

Again,  at  the  Imperial  Baths  of  Sergiefsk,  eight  miles  east  of  the  town  of  that 
name,  the  sections  of  the  hill  sides,  to  the  east  of  the  baths,  are  very  clearly  ex- 
posed. At  the  base  of  the  hill  issue  the  very  copious  mineral  sources,  a brief 
analysis  of  which  by  Dr.  Clauss,  and  given  to  us  by  Dr.  Flisch,  one  of  tbe  physi- 
cians of  the  establishment,  is  herewith  annexed  These  springs  issue  from  bands 

1 If  wc  were  permitted  to  judge  of  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  the  smell,  wc  should  pay, 
that  wc  never  met  with  such  strong  evidence*  at  any  other  sulphureous  baths,  for  even  at  the  distance  of  a 
mile  and  when  the  place  was  concealed  from  our  view  by  a hill,  our  now.**  announced  to  us  the  proximity  of 
this  great  healing  source,  to  which  1500  patients  were  attracted  during  the  summer  of  our  visit.  Pallas, 
in  describing  the  chief  sulphureous  pool  of  this  neighbourhood,  speaks  of  the  fmtid  smell  occasionally  ex- 
tending three  or  four  versts. — 1st  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  156.  Iflsuing  from  four  sources,  the  waters  arc  col- 
lectcd  in  a large  open  reservoir,  which  is  surrounded  by  ornamental  trees. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Clauss,  of  the  University  of  Kazan,  of  a pint  of  the  water. 


Gas,  hydrog.  sulfurat 1 ‘464 

Acid,  carbon  2*653 

Azot. 0*477 


C’arbonat.  calc 1*987 

magnesia  0*987 

Muriat.  magnesia?  0*893 

Sulphat.  calcari*. . . . 12*920 

magnesia?  .......  1*573 

kali 0-360 

natri 0*173 

Silici 0*173 

Principii  extractivi 0*054 


Summa 20*12  gr. 
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of  whitish  limestone,  charged  with  the  Products  Canerini,  Aviculn  Kazanenxis,  and 
other  characteristic  forms.  Thick  bands  of  magnesian  limestone  with  yellow  sur- 
faces, in  beds  of  three,  four,  and  live  feet  each,  appear  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
arc  overlaid  by  a dolomitic  tufa  containing  gypsum  and  siliceous  agate-like  con- 
cretions, the  summit  being  composed  of  marlstone,  and  white  limestone  as  expressed 
in  this  woodcut : 


27. 

E. 

Mo/Uicar  ud  whate  limestone 

Grpttun,  limeateee,  sulphur  tad  dolotmtv  tufa 

Magnesian  luimu-nr  ud  mart. 


As  sulphur  was  formerly  extracted  from  these  hills,  we  may  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  saying,  that  the  whole  of  the  tract  between  Bugulma  and  Sergiefsk  which 
is  watered  by  the  river  Sok,  has  been  minutely  described  by  l’allas'  as  the  seat  of 
some  copper  ore,  much  gypsum,  marl  and  limestone,  with  native  sulphur,  sulphu- 
reous and  asphaltic  sources  and  lakes.  The  deposits  most  charged  with  sulphur 
occur  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sok  and  around  the  spot  now  fixed  upon  as  the  site 
of  the  baths,  but  they  also  extend  from  the  town  of  Sergiefsk  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Sok  with  the  Volga,  near  to  which  great  quantities  of  native  sulphur  were 
formerly  extracted  from  the  strata,  and  extensive  works  were  in  activity  at  Sernoi- 
Gorodok.  In  his  description  of  that  locality,  Pallas  distinctly  acquaints  us,  that 
the  sulphur  was  regularly  deposited  in  marly  and  gypseous  horizontal  strata,  sub- 
ordinate to  limestone,  exactly  similar  to  that  which  we  arc  now  describing  at  the 
baths  of  Sergiefsk.  This  circumstance,  and  the  copious  issue  of  highly  sulphureous 
as  well  as  asphaltic  sources  at  many  points  from  these  rocks,  which  are  regularly 
bedded  and  in  a wholly  unaltered  condition,  may  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
geological  theory.  Viewed  under  one  aspert  only,  these  facts  might  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  phenomena  were  entirely  unconnected  with  igneous  or  volcanic  phe- 
nomena. In  fact,  the  district  of  Sergiefsk  is  not  less  than  400  versts  distant  from 
any  eruptive  rock,  and,  as  above  said,  the  strata  which  contain  the  sulphur  or  emit 
the  mineral  waters  are  unbroken  and  unchanged. 

According  to  a recent  examination  of  the  sulphur  deposits  of  Sicily,  by  M.  Pail- 
lette, a French  engineer4,  showing  that  the  beds  in  which  the  sulphur  is  contained 

» VoL  i.  French  Edit.  p.  142  tl  sp*/. 

* See  ' Cumptcs  Rendu*  h l’lustitut,'  May  1843,  and  an  able  report  of  M.  Dufrcnoy. 
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are  of  the  lower  tertiary  age,  he  infers  that  its  origin  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of 
gypsum  and  the  liberation  of  sulphuric  acid  ; effects  produced  under  the  influence 
of  the  igneous  phamomcna  to  which  Sicily  has  been  subject.  If  this  reasoning  be 
admissible  in  regard  to  the  Mediterranean  de[iosits,  it  may  also,  doubtless,  be 
applied  to  our  Russian  strata,  in  which  gypsum,  marls,  salt,  and  asphalt  are  simi- 
larly associated.  We  think,  however,  that  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
sulphur  of  Sergiefsk,  which  we  suggest  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  satisfactory.  Leaving,  then,  for  the  present,  the  consideration  of  this 
theoretical  point,  we  simply  remind  our  readers,  that  as  geologists  we  have  done  our 
practical  duty  in  proving,  that  the  sulphur  beds  of  Russia,  the  lithological  characters 
of  which  were  long  ago  so  well  described  by  Pallas,  are  included  in  strata  formed  at 
the  close  of  the  palaeozoic  period. 

We  did  not  examine  the  banks  of  the  Volga  throughout  the  whole  of  the  remark- 
able elbow  which  that  river  makes  between  Stavropol  and  Sysran.  We  have  already 
stated  (p.  86)  that  its  right  bank  consists  for  the  most  part  of  lofty  cliffs  of  carbo- 
niferous limestone,  and  from  the  details  of  Pallas  we  apprehend,  that  the  same 
formation  extends  (though  for  a very  short  space  only),  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
great  stream  and  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Sok  (see  Map).  Pallas,  indeed, 
states,  that  the  limestone,  which  is  described  by  him  as  containing  bodies  like 
seeds  of  wheat  (our  Alveolina;),  forms  a promontory  in  that  situation.  We 
much  regret  not  to  have  traced  the  junction  which  is  probably  there  visible 
between  the  gypsiferous,  sulphureous  and  saline  Permian  deposits,  and  the  upper 
member  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  wc  invite  our  successors  to  develope 
these  relations. 

At  all  those  points,  however,  at  which  wc  touched  upon  the  edges  of  the  Volga, 
viz.  at  and  to  the  east  of  Sysran,  at  Samara,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ussa,  and  at 
Ussolie  opposite  Stavropol,  we  perceived  that  the  right  bank  only  of  the  stream 
was  composed  of  cliffs  of  carboniferous  limestone,  the  left  shore  being  for  the  most 
part  a slightly  undulating  plain  or  steppe,  which  (with  the  sulphur  hills  describee 
by  Pallas,  a continuation  of  those  of  Sergiefsk)  we  place  in  the  Permian  system. 
At  Ussolie  a portion  even  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  consisting  of  low  grounds, 
the  property  of  M.  Davidoff,  is  also,  we  believe,  referable  to  the  Permian  rocks, 
since  salt  springs  issue  from  the  spot.  We  are  further  disposed  to  include  among 
the  Permian  strata  a calcareous  conglomerate  or  regenerated  rock,  which  covers 
the  carboniferous  limestone  of  the  picturesque  promontory  of  Ussolie.  This 
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conglomerate,  seemed  to  us  to  be  plastered  irregularly  upon  the  flanks  of 
the  older  limestone,  and  thus  reminded  us  of  the  junction  of  the  dolomitic 
conglomerate  with  the  mountain  limestone  near  Bristol  and  in  the  Mendip 
Hills.  A heavy  storm,  however,  prevented  us  from  satisfactorily  deciding  this 
point. 

Country  between  Perm  and  Kazan. — In  receding  from  the  Ural  chain  in  a more 
northern  parallel  than  that  which  we  have  just  described,  i.e.  from  Penn  to  Kazan, 
the  geologist  equally  traverses  a great  cupriferous  region,  the  western  limits  of 
which  are  about  100  versts  east  of  the  latter  city. 

In  this  region  limestone  is  much  lews  developed  (at  least  within  short  distances  of  the  high  rood)  than  in  the  tract* 
before  mentioned.  To  the  east  of  Ochansk  we  perceived  a hard,  greyish  limestone,  and  at  the  village  of  Noadri, 
six  verst*  north-east  of  Soekofskaya,  we  met  with  another  variety,  a white  and  somewhat  compact  limestone,  but 
neither  of  them  seemed  to  contain  fossils.  In  all  the  tracts  east  of  the  Kama,  the  same  red  marls  and  grits  prevail 
as  at  Perm,  and  the  surface  i*  here  and  there  covered  with  the  disintegrated  materials  of  the  conglomerates 
before  alluded  to.  Copper  ore  occurs  in  a deposit  similar  to  those  described  at  Perm,  and  of  these  we  lOApcctcd 
collections  at  the  Zavod  of  Yugushansk,  chiefly  brought  from  the  mines  of  Mola-laahiaskaya.  In  these  were  some 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  plants,  particularly  the  CalamUm  yiga$  (Rrongn.).  In  the  low  undulating  country  be- 
tween Okan.ik  and  Maimish,  towards  the  western  limit  of  the  copper  region,  little  of  interest  is  to  he  observed, 
and  the  surface  is  uniformly  occupied  cither  by  red  marls  and  sands,  or  by  an  occasional  pebbly  rock,  which  we 
found  uiulecom|>oscd  at  one  place  only,  near  Sassnohskaya.  where  it  formed  the  cap  of  a hill  and  was  quarried  to 
a depth  of  thirty  feet.  To  the  east  of  this  the  same  materials,  v«.  pebbles  derived  from  the  Ural  Mountains, 
arising  from  the  breaking  up  of  these  conglomerates  in  place,  are  strewed  about  at  intervals,  just  as  the  detritus  of 
the  central  counties  of  England  ha*  been  formed  out  of  the  degradation  of  the  pre-existing  conglomerates  of  the 
New  Red  Sandstone1. 

Towards  the  Yiatka  river,  all  traces  of  the  conglomerate  gradually  disappear,  and  the  cupriferous  zonr  is 
succeeded  by  marls,  marlslone  and  limestone.  From  what  we  observed  in  the  portion  of  the  government  of 
Vmtka  which  we  pa*Md  through,  wc  were  nut  induced  to  extend  our  researches  northwards  to  the  city  of  that 
name  ; the  more  so  us  we  were  informed,  that  the  country  around  it  contained  strata  precisely  analogous  to  those 
wc  are  now  describing  ; and  in  a previous  journey  from  Ustiug  to  Nikolsk,  we  had  indeed  seen  specimens  of  lime- 
stone, derived  from  Kotelnitch  near  Yiatka.  In  descending  the  Yiatka  to  Malmodish,  dark  red  sandy  grits,  will) 
much  false  bedding,  and  containing  many  flattened  concretions  of  slightly  calcareous  grit,  are  interlaced  with  ml 
marls.  • 

These  rocks,  extending  to  the  Kama,  are  there  associated  with  limestone  con- 
taining Zechstein  fossils,  as  described  near  Tchistopol  (p.  156).  Midway  between 
Malmadish  and  Malmish,  flaggy  limestones  overlie  the  red  rocks,  and  in  the  same 
district,  at  the  Taischoff'ski  Zavod,  we  met  with  a fine  section  of  Magnesian 
Limestone  with  Producti  and  Avicuke,  of  which  fifty  to  sixty  feet  are  exposed, 
covered  by  red  and  white  and  greenish  marls,  in  which  some  small  amount  of 

1 We  were  informed  by  the  Golova,  or  chief  tradesman  of  Suiunobskavu,  that  limestone  also  occurred 
six  vents  south  of  his  little  town. 
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copper  ore  occurs.  This  is  the  westernmost  copper  Zavod  with  which  we  are 
acquainted1. 

Between  Malmish  and  Kazan,  the  sandstone  and  grits  are  exposed  in  many 
places.  At  the  Tatar  village  of  Sataouch  they  have  evidently  been  subjected  to 
dislocations.  The  beds  of  marl  at  this  place,  and  of  hard  sandstone  at  the  station 
between  it  and  Malmish,  though  four  versts  apart,  are  both  sharply  inclined  to  the 
east-south-east  at  an  angle  of  32°.  It  also  appeared  to  us,  that  certain  bands  of 
thinly  laminated  white  limestone  and  marlstone  which  form  the  summits  of  these 
hills,  were  horizontal,  and  consequently  unconformable  to  the  subjacent  grits  and 
tnarls.  The  dislocation  of  these  lower  beds  is  an  important  fact  in  teaching  us 
the  westernmost  limits  to  which  the  disturbing  causes  connected  with  the  elevation 
of  the  Ural  chain  have  extended.  The  horizontality,  also,  of  overlying  beds  of  white 
marlstone  and  limestone  is  no  less  important,  in  enabling  us  to  speculate  upon  the 
age  of  certain  strata,  which  are  widely  spread  out  in  the  centre  of  this  great  red 
basin,  of  which  we  arc  treating.  There  is  a considerable  accumulation  of  these 
overlying  materials  of  marls,  sands  and  tufaceous  limestone  or  marlstone  near  the 
town  of  Arsk,  offering  a section  of  about  100  feet,  in  which,  however,  we  found  no 
fossils. 

Rocks  around  Kazan. — The  city  of  Kazan  is  built  upon  a succession  of  thin 
courses  of  impure  limestone,  reddish-brown  marly  shale,  &c.  Some  beds  contain- 
ing fossils  are  seen  in  a white  limestone  under  the  citadel,  though  the  vast  denuda- 
tions and  enormous  accumulations  of  clay,  drift  and  sand  for  the  most  part  obscure 
the  fundamental  rock  : it  again  rises,  however,  from  the  plain  of  the  Volga  in  an 
isolated  hill  on  which  a monastery  is  built,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kasenka. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  however,  at  a distance  of  a few  versts  from 
Kazan,  fine  bold  cliffs  from  250  to  300  feet  in  height  are  seen,  which  will  be  pre- 
sently described.  In  the  mean  time  we  would  advert  to  the  sections  on  the  Kama 
and  Volga,  to  the  south  of  Kazan. 

The  section  at  Smcof,  nearTchistopol,  alluded  to  p.  156,  clearly  exposes  beds  of 
grit  like  those  of  Perm,  and  charged  with  similar  plants,  underlying  magnesian 
limestones  containing  Producti  and  Aviculae,  and  surrounded  by  green  and 

1 This  copper  work  i*  the  property  of  M.  Yartsoff,  and  is  worked  by  M.  Sakaloff.  who  gave  ub  a 
cordial  reception.  TTie  ore  which  was  formerly  extracted  at  this  spot,  is  now  chiefly  brought  from  the 
more  arenaceous  tracts  upon  the  cast,  the  smelting  being  continued  here  on  account  of  the  value  of  the 
buildings  and  the  proximity  of  the  limestone,  &c. 
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white  marls  and  marlstone,  approaching  to  a chalky  consistence.  In  following  the 
course  of  the  Kama  from  Tchistopol  towards  its  mouth,  a considerable  change, 
however,  takes  place  in  the  structure  of  the  country.  The  beds  of  grit  with  plants 
disappear,  large  masses  of  gypsum  succeed,  and  at  Shuran  the  cliff  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  stream,  about  eighty  feet  high,  consists  in  the  lowest  part  of  yellowish 
cream-coloured  and  spotted  marly  limestone  with  small  spinose  Producti  (Pro- 
ductus  Cancrini).  The  central  portion  is  made  up  of  limestone  as  white  as  chalk, 
of  conchoidal  fracture,  with  Modiola>,  and  thin  courses  of  gypsum  covered  by  a 
sub-brecciated,  small  concretionary,  marly  limestone.  The  upper  part  contains 
white,  greenish  and  reddish  marls  and  marlstone,  with  a few  thin  plates  of  yellowish 
and  greenish  grit ; upon  this  lies  the  ordinary  reddish-coloured  argillaceous  detri- 
tus, which  covers  large  parts  of  this  district,  where  it  is  not  occupied  by  the  black 
earth  or  Tchomozem. 

Near  the  village  of  Cliutziski  on  the  Volga,  below  Kazan,  the  limestone  is  seen 
to  rise  in  horizontal  beds  from  the  level  of  the  river  to  a height  of  fifty  or  sixty 
feet,  and  in  it  we  observed  many  fossils.  Among  them  are  Productus  Cancrini, 
Avicvla  antique  (Munster) , Modiolcc  and  a small  bivalve  like  a Corbula.  Gypsum 
does  not  show  itself  in  this  locality,  but  is  found  in  abundance  lower  down  the 
stream,  and  also  higher  up  at  Verkni  Uslon.  The  fossiliferous  limestone  here,  as 
in  all  other  parts  of  this  neighbourhood,  is  surmounted  towards  the  west,  where 
the  country  rises,  by  red  and  white  and  green  marls,  with  courses  of  marly  tufa- 
ceous  limestone,  which  beds  are  void  of  organic  remains. 

The  finest,  however,  of  all  the  examples  of  the  limestone  and  its  passage  upwards 
into  the  overlying  deposits,  is  offered  in  the  cliffs  exposed  in  the  promontory 
which  forms  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  at  Verkni  Uslon,  and  extends  to  Sviaga 
near  Sviask.  This  woodcut  exhibits,  in  fact,  a transverse  section  from  Kazan  1 to 


28. 


Manh.  Miw»b 


1 Borings  and  sinking*  to  a considerable  extent  had  been  carried  on  before  our  arrival  at  Kazan,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a purer  water  than  that  now  in  use,  and  these  works  passed  through  various  bed*  of 
limestone,  argillaceous  marl,  sand,  &c.  This  was  one  of  the  many  improvement*  which  were  pursued 
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Sviask,  a distance  of  nearly  thirty  versts.  At  Verkni  Uslon1  gypsum  (a)  occupies 
the  lower  portion  of  the  cliff  in  thick  sub-concretionary  bands,  with  thin  courses  of 
fossiliferous  white  limestone.  These  are  succeeded  by  impure  limestone  and  shale, 
and  these  by  bands  of  grey-coloured  harder  limestone  (6),  both  strong-bedded  and 
dag-like,  which  rise  to  a height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  above  the  Volga,  and  are 
loaded  with  many  fossils,  including  Productus  Cancrini,  Avicula  Kazanensii i (nob.), 
At>.  cheratophaga  (Schloth.l,  Madiola  Pnllasii  (nob.).  The  limestone  iB  surmounted 
(as  upon  the  Kama)  by  red,  green  and  white  marls  and  sands  (c),  but  they  are 
here  of  a great  thickness  (150  to  200  feet).  They  contain  thin  courses  of  white 
tufaceous  limestone,  in  one  of  the  lower  beds  of  which,  only,  we  observed 
ModioUe. 

These  overlying  marls  (c)  occupy  the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  this  promon- 
tory ; for  on  examining  its  western  face,  as  you  descend  upon  the  river  Sviaga,  the 
same  succession  is  offered  as  that  which  is  exposed  on  the  eastern  side,  or  the 
Volga  cliffs.  The  view  near  the  little  village  of  Shevalagheena,  a little  above 
Sviask,  is  indeed  very  striking,  as  it  exposes,  in  a steep  ravine,  a thick  mass  of 
limestone,  covered  by  upwards  of  200  feet  of  finely  laminated  green,  white  and  red 
marls  and  sands.  Some  beds  of  this  limestone  are  cream-coloured,  cavernous, 
and  in  parts  magnesian  ; others  are  grey,  even  lightish  blue,  and  become,  in  parts, 
so  siliceous  as  almost  to  resemble  chalk-flints.  Greenish-coloured  calcareous  flag- 
stones also  occur,  and  near  the  summit  of  the  calcareous  mass  is  a thin  course  of 
foetid,  dark-coloured,  bituminous  limestone  passing  into  tufa.  The  fossils  are  the 
same  as  at  Verkni  Uslon,  and  among  these  the  Avicula  Kazancnsis  and  the  Pro- 
ductus Cancrini  are  the  most  abundant. 

Sviask,  upon  the  river  Sviaga,  is  built  upon  an  outlying  mass  of  the  limestone, 
as  represented  in  the  preceding  woodcut.  The  hills  to  the  east  or  on  the  right- 
hand  of  the  spectator  are  those  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  where  the  limestone 
forms  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs  ; whilst  those  on  the  left  and  in  the  distance,  i.  e.  to 

with  vigour  in  this  beautiful  and  well-regulated  city,  in  which  we  were  so  kindly  received,  and  of  which 
we  retain  the  most  vivid  and  agreeable  recollections.  Alas ! that  many  of  its  fine  buildings  should  have 
been  recently  destroyed  by  fire ! We  rejoice,  however,  to  learn  that  the  calamity  did  not  seriously  affect 
the  University,  which  contains  most  valuable  records,  antiquities  and  collections.  Under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  M.  Muss  in  Puschkiu,  seconded  as  he  is  by  softie  of  the  ablest  professors  in  the  Russinn  em- 
pire, this  establishment  is  destined  to  play  a noble  part  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge  among  the 
population  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

1 Verkni  Uslon  is  the  post-station  nearest  to  Kazan  on  the  Moscow  road,  and  just  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Kazanka,  which  flowing  by  Kazan,  here  empties  itself  into  the  great  stream. 
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the  south  and  west,  the  limestone  having  sunk  beneath  them,  are  entirely  com- 
posed of  the  overlyiug  marls  and  sands,  which  occupy  so  vast  a space  to  the 
west  and  north,  and  of  which  we  shall  treat  hereafter.  The  cliff  exposed  on  the 
west  side  of  the  town  of  Sviask,  and  uuder  the  chief  monastery,  exhibits  about 
fortv  feet  of  limestone,  covered  by  about  ten  to  twenty  feet  of  sand  and  detritus, 
viz. 

1.  Strong  bed*  of  dark  grey,  bluish  limestone,  in  parts  earthy  and  fwtiil,  with  courses  of  flint.  2.  Grey  limc- 
Btone.  3.  Marly  argillaceous  Intis.  4.  Impure  limestone.  3.  Concretionary  strata  of  yellow  magnesian  lime, 
stone,  with  nodules  of  pure  flint,  in  beds  from  three  to  fifteen  inches.  6.  Fissile  marls.  7.  Thin-bcddcd,  cream- 
coloured,  yellow  and  while  marly  limestone,  with  conchoidal  fracture.  This  is  the  highest  bed  in  ntm.  The  fossils 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Ycrkni  Union  and  Shevolagheena,  in  short,  the  characteristic  forms  of  the  deposit  wherever 
we  have  examined  it. 

The  examination  of  this  limestone  in  the  environs  of  Kazan  affords  some  results 
of  interest,  for  it  proves  to  us,  first,  that  in  passing  from  east  to  west  the  lower  beds 
with  gypsum  gradually  disappear,  and  that  the  upper  masses  of  the  fossiliferous 
rock  are  eventually  lost  under  a great  accumulation  of  variegated  marls  and  sands ; 
secondly,  that  in  this  western  portion  of  its  range,  the  limestone  no  longer  inos- 
culates with  sands,  plants  and  copper  grits,  as  in  the  districts  nearer  to  the  Ural 
Mountains,  but  is  a more  homogeneous  mass  of  calcareous  or  pure  siliceous  matter; 
and  lastly,  it  is  evident,  that  even  in  the  space  of  a few  miles,  the  beds,  though 
containing  similar  fossils,  vary  exceedingly  in  their  lithological  structure. 

Western  and  Southern  Limits  of  the  Permian  Rocks  in  the  Governments  of  Nijni 
Novogorod  and  Simbirsk.  —In  reference  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  carboni- 
ferous limestone,  the  beds  of  which  with  Fusulinx  are  worked  at  the  village  of 
Schwetzi,  in  the  district  of  Sudovo,  thirty  to  forty  versts  north-west  of  Murom, 
we  may  now  observe,  that  the  nearest  beds  of  Permian  limestone  which  we  could 
detect  are  at  the  little  village  of  Teplova  on  the  river  Tiosha.  Unfortunately  the 
space  between  these  two  limestones  of  different  age  (about  ninety  versts)  is  so  ob- 
scured by  loose  sand,  that  we  found  it  impossible  to  discover  the  succession  of 
strata  which  fill  up  this  interval.  In  our  journey  from  the  west,  it  was  at  the 
village  of  Teplova,  about  fifty-six  versts  west  of  Arzamas,  that  we  first  met  with 
the  limestone  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  The  beds  at  this  spot  are  yellowish 
(magnesian),  marly,  and  spotted  by  manganese,  with  some  disseminated  concre- 
tions of  flint.  Though  of  no  great  thickness  they  are  quarried  for  building  pur- 
poses. The  fossils  are  neither  abundant  nor  well-preserved,  but  among  these  are 
the  Retepores,  generally  found  in  the  range  of  the  system  through  Perm  and 
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Orenburg  (R etepora  jlustracea?),  the  small  spinose  Producti  and  casts  of  Turri- 
tella. 

Whenever  the  sands  which  cover  so  large  an  area  around  Murom  terminate, 
there  the  limestone  shows  itself,  but  as  you  approach  Arzamas  from  the  west,  it 
is  again  hid  by  a wide  spread  of  black  earth  (Tchornozem).  This  handsome  town, 
surrounded  by  the  limestone,  is  built  upon  an  elevated  terrace,  that  decreases  in 
height  towards  the  river  Tiosha,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  yellowish  white,  con- 
cretionary limestones,  covered  by  red  clay  and  marl.  The  river  runs  for  a long 
space  through  similar  strata,  and  it  is  only  on  reaching  Nova  Salki  on  the  road 
to  Penza  (fifteen  versts  from  Arzamas),  that  the  section  is  of  real  interest.  Here 
the  limestone  becomes  harder  and  more  regularly  stratified,  with  some  finely  lami- 
nated, compact  beds,  separated  by  thick  bands  of  marl.  These  upper  rocks,  about 
forty  feet  thick,  repose  upon  white  gypsum,  and  are  covered  by  red  marls  like 
those  before  alluded  to  near  Kazan. 

Notwithstanding  the  concretionary  character  of  the  beds  in  one  section,  and 
their  more  regularly  stratified  appearance  in  another,  it  is  quite  evident,  that  all 
these  masses  belong  to  the  same  group  ; similar  fossils  being  disseminated  at  in- 
tervals. At  Novo  Salki  they  are  rare,  possibly  on  account  of  the  large  masses 
of  gypsum  which  take  the  place  of  the  limestone,  but  around  Arzamas  we  found 
a spinose  Productus  absolutely  identical  with  a species  not  uncommon  at  Hum- 
bleton  Hill  in  the  magnesian  limestone  of  England  (Sunderland) ; a Terebratula 
closely  approaching  to  the  T.  Royssii  with  indeterminable  forms  of  Spirifer,  Area, 
Sanguinolaria,  Modiola,  Aeicula , Corbula,  Turritella  and  Pleurotamaria,  and  a 
Retepore  scarcely  distinguishable  from  R.  Jlustracea. 

The  river  Piana,  to  the  north-east  of  Arzamas,  affords  sections  not  less  instruct- 
ive than  those  of  the  Tiosha.  These  localities,  long  ago  described  by  Pallas  and 
since  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Strangways1,  are  highly  interesting.  We  followed  the  banks 
of  the  river  for  some  distance  by  the  villages  of  Itshalki,  Kniaspavlova,  and  Bamu- 
kova,  and  ascertained  that  throughout  this  district  it  runs  in  Permian  limestones. 
The  hills  on  its  banks  have  often  very  irregular  surfaces,  sometimes  presenting 
great  cavities  due  to  subsidences,  caused  by  numerous  natural  caverns  of  gypsum 
which  forms  the  base  of  all  the  limestone  of  this  tract. 

At  Itshalki  the  limestone,  near  its  upper  limits,  is  so  charged  with  fossils, 
that  it  has  completely  the  aspect  of  a tertiary  limestone,  in  which  the  shells  are 
1 Geol.  Trana.,  yol.  i.  p.  27. 
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scarcely  cemented  together.  This  analogy  is  still  more  striking  when  we  find  that 
the  fossils  are  Retepores,  Modiolae,  and  Ostrea,  the  latter  not  easily  distinguished 
from  the  species  of  more  modern  periods.  The  loosely  aggregated  and  detached 
shells  which  arc  strewed  about  as  if  recently  abandoned  by  the  sea,  impressed 
us,  indeed,  so  much  with  the  idea  of  recent  deposits,  that  we  could  not  at  first 
bring  ourselves  to  reject  the  hypothesis  of  a tertiary  basin  in  this  central  part  of 
Russia.  A comparison,  however,  of  the  beds  of  Arzamas  with  those  on  thePiana, 
soon  convinced  us  that  they  were  both  of  the  same  age  and  associated  with  the 
same  masses  of  gypsum  and  red  marl ; and  a closer  examination  taught  us,  that 
the  Retcpore,  which  from  its  colour,  isolation  and  conservation  had  so  fresh  an 
appearance,  was  the  same  species  as  that  found  in  the  Permian  system  of  other 
parts  of  Russia.  Lastly,  we  observed  Producti  and  Spirifers  in  the  continuation  of 
the  oyster  beds,  containing  also  the  same  Retepore  and  equally  lying  between  the 
gypsum  and  the  red  marls. 

The  interest  attached  to  these  highly  fossiliferous  strata  induces  us  to  offer  a few 
more  words  upon  the  sections  of  the  Piana. 

Itshalki. — Beneath  the  red  and  white  marls  which  occupy  the  summits  of  the 
hills  at  this  6pot,  are  seen  the  shelly  beds  which  vary  in  very  short  distances,  in 
the  state  of  aggregation  of  the  fossils,  and  it  was  in  one  spot  ouly  that  we  disco- 
vered them  in  the  above-mentioned  isolated  condition.  The  lower  beds  appeared 
for  the  most  part  to  be  the  more  consolidated.  The  gypsum  is  not  visible  here, 
but  from  the  rapid  undulations  and  circular  depressions  of  the  surface,  which  re- 
minded us  of  similar  forms  in  the  gypseous  tracts  upon  the  river  Ik,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Orenburg  (p.  156),  and  also  in  tracts  where  the  same  rocks  will  be  pre- 
sently shown  to  abound  near  Pinega  in  the  north,  we  had  no  doubt  that  the 
gypsum  was  immediately  beneath  us.  This  locality  is  unquestionably  richer  in 
well-preserved  shells  than  any  we  are  acquainted  with  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
Permian  system,  and  our  successors  who  may  be  able  to  devote  a few  days  to  the 
collection  of  its  fossils  may  probably  add  new  and  important  forms  to  our  lists. 
In  the  mean  time  we  have  discovered  two  species  of  Ostrea,  one  of  which  entirely 
disengaged  from  its  hinge,  leaves  no  sort  of  doubt  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  acquaint  geologists  that  up  to  the  present  time 
the  Ostracea:  have  never  been  found  below  the  Muschclkalk.  The  appearance 
therefore  of  this  genus,  whose  species  rapidly  augment  in  the  ascending  order  of 
formations,  and  no  one  of  which  has  ever  been  discovered  in  the  carboniferous 
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limestone  or  inferior  rocks,  whether  in  Russia  or  in  the  west  of  Europe,  is,  toge- 
ther with  the  presence  of  Saurians,  a good  zoological  reason  for  distinguishing 
the  Permian  system  from  all  accumulations  of  higher  antiquity. 

Among  the  other  fossils  of  Itshalki,  the  Modiohe  are  so  abundant,  that  the  rock 
might  be  called  “ Modiota  Limestone,”  and  it  is  of  great  interest  to  observe,  that 
the  dominant  species  so  closely  approaches  to  one  which  occurs  near  Sunderland, 
that  the  only  difference  is  in  the  lesser  size  of  the  English  specimen.  The  Re- 
tepores  are  also  abundant,  and  are  all  but  identical  with  the  R.  fiustracea  of  the 
English  Magnesian  Limestone.  A smooth  Terebratula  near  to  T.  elongata  (Schlot- 
heim),  aTurritella,  and  a little  Natica,  very  much  resembling  the  N.  variata  (Phill.), 
are  also  found  here. 

Between  Itshalki  and  Barniikova,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Piana,  is 
the  little  village  of  Kniaspavlova,  near  which  are  hillocks  of  white  gypsum  and 
limestone,  containing  the  small  Productus  Cancrini,  with  Avicula,  Terebratula  elon- 
gata, Retepores,  &c.  In  ascending  the  stream  the  masses  of  white  gypBum  expand 
considerably,  as  you  approach  Barniikova,  where  they  form  a cliff  not  less  than 
eighty  feet  high'.  The  succession  of  the  strata  is  precisely  similar,  however,  to 
that  of  Arzamas.  The  caverns  in  this  fine  mass  of  alabaster  have  been  accurately 
described  by  Pallas  and  Strangways.  Though  larger,  they  are,  as  before  said, 
alike  in  kind  to  those  upon  the  Ik,  and  similar  cavities  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
next  chapter  near  Pinega,  in  the  government  of  Archangel.  They  have  always 
excited  the  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  and  attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists, 
but  notwithstanding  their  celebrity,  no  one  had  attempted  to  define  the  geolo- 
gical age  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur,  before  the  period  of  our  visit.  The 
gypsum,  in  its  pure  white  and  saccbaroid  condition,  appears  to  have  a great  de- 
velopment at  this  place,  for  besides  the  vertical  wall  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet, 
the  spacious  caverns  which  have  been  opened  out  in  it  do  not  reach  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  great  concretion.  In  a word,  this  rock  of  alabaster  is  identical 
with  masses  in  other  parts  of  Russia,  and  also  with  those  of  the  same  age  on 
the  south-eastern  and  southern  flanks  of  the  Hartz.  It  is  covered  by  a calcareous 
breccia  inclosing  angular  fragments  of  a reddish  limestone,  and  this  bed  is  fol- 
lowed by  others,  of  friable  marly  limestone  filled  with  shells,  particularly  Modiolae 
and  Ostrese. 


1 This  cliff  is  i little  distant  from  the  river,  and  in  the  grounds  of  M.  Kisailcff,  now  the  Imperial 
Charge  d'affaires  at  Paris. 
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The  ascending  section  terminates,  as  is  usual  in  all  these  districts,  with  red 
argillaceous  marl,  containing  some  small  concretions  of  gypsum  and  courses  of 
marlstone.  The  whole  of  the  beds  are  perfectly  horizontal. 

NVc  could  have  wished  that  our  time  had  permitted  us  to  examine  the  range  of 
the  Permian  deposits  in  all  other  parts  of  this  district.  By  inspection  of  the  Map, 
however,  it  will  be  seen,  that  they  are  covered  to  the  south  by  secondary  formations 
(Jurassic  and  Cretaceous),  a fact  which  we  ascertained  by  passing  southwards  to 
Simbirsk  and  Sysran. 

Origin  of  the  Copper  Sands  and  Marls. — It  has  been  more  than  once  stated  in 
this  chapter,  and  a reference  to  the  Map  on  which  the  boundary  is  defined  explains 
the  fact,  that  the  portion  of  the  Permian  strata  which  is  cupriferous,  extends  for  a 
certain  distance  only  to  the  west  of  the  Ural  chain  (on  the  average  from  400  to 
600  versts)'.  In  all  the  Permian  tracts  more  distant  from  these  mountains,  no  trace 
of  copper  ore  is  to  be  found.  These  circumstances  alone  would  naturally  lead  to 
the  belief,  that  the  Ural  mountains  had  afforded  the  sources  from  whence  the 
mineral  matter  proceeded. 

As  we  shall  hereafter  show  that  this  chain  was,  in  remote  periods,  the  seat  of 
processes  of  intense  metamorphism,  during  which  copper  veins  were  abundantly 
formed  in  the  older  pala-ozoic  rocks,  we  are  naturally  led  to  suppose,  that  such 
operations  may  have  had  some  connection  with  the  deposit  of  the  adjacent  copper 
sands  and  marls.  But  in  what  manner  were  the  latter  rendered  cupriferous  ? Not 
certainly  by  the  degradation  of  pre-existing  copper  lodes,  and  by  the  dissemination 
of  their  particles  in  the  adjoining  sea,  for  in  no  instance  do  we  find  such  frag- 
ments ; the  fact  being,  that  beds  composed  of  similar  materials  arc  so  impregnated 
with  the  mineral  in  one  spot  and  so  void  of  it  in  a contiguous  locality,  as  to  ex- 
clude the  hypothesis,  that  this  locally  saturated  mineral  condition  can  have  resulted 
from  the  grinding  down  of  the  detritus  of  other  cupriferous  rocks.  We  are  in- 
clined, therefore,  to  believe,  that  when  the  Permian  deposits  were  accumulating 
in  the  adjacent  sea,  springs  charged  with  salts  of  copper  were  flowing  into  it  from 
the  Ural  chain,  then  undergoing  a peculiar  change  of  composition,  and  that  such 
springs  deposited  the  greater  part  of  their  metallic  contents  in  those  portions  of 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  which  afforded  to  them  the  strongest  points  of  attraction. 

1 In  the  marly,  sandy  and  calcareous  tracts  forming  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  copper  ores  were  for- 
merly extracted  at  no  great  distance  from  that  river.  These  deposits  were,  however,  much  lets  rich  in 
ore  than  those  nearer  to  the  Ural  chain,  and  they  have  been  exhausted.  Pallas  alludes  to  copper  ores  on 
the  river  Kinel,  not  far  to  the  east  of  Samara. 
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Now  we  have  stated,  that  the  disseminated  copper  ore  in  the  regions  on  the 
west  flank  of  the  Ural  is  invariably  most  abundant  when  it  is  associated  with  the 
stems,  branches  or  leaves  of  fossil  trees,  which  formerly  growing  on  the  contiguous 
mountains,  were  doubtless  washed  down  from  them  before  or  during  the  same 
period.  If  this  be  a fair  statement  of  the  former  existing  conditions,  we  have  acci- 
dentally been  furnished  with  a modern  analogy,  which  seems  satisfactorily  to 
explain  why  the  ancient  copper  sources  of  the  Ural  acted  so  peculiarly  upon  the 
vegetables  of  that  ancient  sera. 

Some  years  ago  a peat  bog  near  Dolgelle  in  North  Wales  was  found  to  contain  so 
much  copper,  that  certain  speculators  dug  out  the  peat,  and  burning  it,  extracted 
a small  quantity  of  ore.  Fortunately  for  science,  some  specimens  of  the  cupri- 
ferous vegetables  were  given  to  that  able  geologist  and  good  chemist  Mr.  A.  Aikin, 
who  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  this  account  of  the  pliasnomena.  “ The  peat 
was  black,  compact,  and  differed  from  the  ordinary  appearance  of  that  substance,  in 
containing  a few  small  bits  of  bluish-green,  compact  carbonate  of  copper.  The 
pieces  of  wood  were  cylindrical,  each  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  one  inch  or 
more  in  diameter,  in  a perfectly  sound  state,  and  seemed  to  be  parts  of  a recent 
branch  of  oak.  The  transverse  section  of  these  specimens  showed  bluish  or  greenish 
stains,  indicative  of  the  presence  of  some  salt  of  copper,  and  also  grains  of  irre- 
gular form  of  copper  in  the  metallic  state.  The  copper  contained  in  the  bog  proba- 
bly originated  from  copper  pyrites  (a  mixture  or  compound  of  the  sulphurets  of  iron 
and  copper),  forming  a vein,  or  dispersed  in  grains  in  some  rock  so  situated,  that 
rain-water  falling  on  its  surface  and  there  dissolving  them,  the  mixed  sulphurets  of 
iron  and  copper  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  above-mentioned  sulphu- 
rets, might  flow  down  into  the  bog.  Bog-water  contains  vegetable  acid  and  ex- 
tractive matter  proceeding  from  the  conversion  of  recent  vegetables  into  peat,  which 
substances,  together  with  the  carburctted  hydrogen  gas,  evolved  during  such  con- 
version, would  be  quite  adequate  to  the  production  of  metallic  copper  and  its 
carbonate,  especially  when  assisted  by  the  action  of  the  oxide  of  iron  contained  in 
vegetables." 

This  observation  has  thus,  it  appears  to  us,  thrown  a clear  light  on  the  origin 
of  the  most  widely-spread  cupriferous  deposits  hitherto  observed  in  the  crust 
of  the  globe.  In  no  part  of  this  vast  copper  region  is  there  a trace  of  a true 
vein,  which  proceeding  from  beneath  and  traversing  various  strata,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed  by  igneous  or  metamorphic  action  upon  strata  pre- 
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viously  consolidated.  On  the  contrary,  every  portion  of  the  ore  being  interlami- 
nated  with  the  beds,  or  irregularly  diffused,  at  intervals,  throughout  them,  the  most 
rational  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  its  deposit  is  afforded  by  the  modern  ana- 
logy ; the  difference  consisting  in  the  Russian  accumulations  not  having  been 
formed  under  the  atmosphere  like  that  of  the  Welsh  peat  bog,  but  beneath  an  ad- 
jacent sea,  into  which  the  rivers  and  springs  of  the  primaeval  Ural  poured  their 
mineral  contents. 

In  adopting  this  hypothesis,  we  are,  we  confess,  bound  to  admit,  that  a similar 
explanation  may  be  applied  to  the  origin  of  the  native  sulphur  and  also  to  the 
sulphureous  and  asphaltic  springs  which  issue  from  the  Permian  rocks  around 
Sergicfsk  (p.  158)  ; for  as  copper  ores  occur  in  the  same  horizon,  so  is  it  by  no 
means  unlikely,  that  whilst  eruptions  were  in  full  activity  in  the  Ural  Mountains, 
some  mineral  sources,  either  connected  with  the  igneous  operations  affecting  that 
chain,  or  rising  contemporaneously  from  fissures  beneath  the  adjacent  sea,  may 
have  deposited  native  sulphur  and  asphalt,  whilst  other  springs  and  currents  were 
impregnating  with  copper  the  surrounding  sediments  of  the  Permian  epoch  We 
shall  return  to  the  consideration  of  this  theoretical  point  in  treating  of  the  Ural 
mountains  (see  Part  II.). 
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PERMIAN  ROCKS  OF  THE  NORTH  ON  THE  RIVERS  DWINA  AND 
PINEGA.— OVERLYING  RED  DEPOSITS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  AND 
SOUTHERN  REGIONS.— ORGANIC  REMAINS  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

Sections  of  the  Gypsiferous  Rocks  overlying  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  on  the  Pinegu 
and  Dwina  Rivers. — Zechstein  of  Ust  Vaga  and  Kiriloff. — Sections  of  overlying 
red  and  green  Marls  and  Sands,  with  Tufaccous  Limestone  from  Ust-Vaga  to 
Vstiug-Veliki. — Sections  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Strelna  and  Suchona. — Totma 
and  its  Salt  Springs. — Vologda,  Ustiujnitz,  tyc. — Sections  on  the  Volga  below 
Kostroma,  and  from  Jurievitz  by  Balachna,  to  Nijni  Novogorod. — Relations  of  red 
Deposits  on  the  Volga  to  the  Limestone  of  Kazan  and  Sviask. — Red  and  Gypsiferous 
Sands  and  Marls  of  the  Oka. — Fossiliferous  red  Marls  of  Viasniki  on  the  Kliasma. 
— Rock  Salt  and  Gypsum  of  llletzkaya-Zastchita  (Orenburg). — Detached  Saliferous 
Rocks  in  the  Steppes  of  Astrakhan. — Mount  Bogdo  and  doubts  concerning  its  age. — 
Review  of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  Permian  System  and  associated  Rocks. 

HAVING  indicated  the  relations  of  that  member  of  the  Permian  series,  which 
unquestionably  represents  the  Zechstein,  to  gypsiferous  and  other  masses  beneath 
it  and  to  a wide  expanse  of  conglomerate,  red  marl  and  sand  above  it,  in  the 
governments  of  Nijni  Novogorod,  Simbirsk,  &c.,  we  shall  in  this  chapter  offer 
independent  proofs  of  a similar  succession  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Pinega  and 
Dwina.  A sketch  will  then  follow,  of  the  overlying  red  deposits  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Vologda,  Kostroma,  &c.,  showing  that  they  are  confluent  with  those  of 
the  Volga.  Directing  attention  to  similar  rocks  which  extend  into  the  southern 
steppes,  we  shall  next  indicate  how  the  masses  which  are  there  highly  saliferous, 
are  overlaid  by  a peculiar  and  distinct  fossiliferous  limestone ; the  survey  of  the 
great  red  basin  under  review  being  concluded  with  a general  account  of  the  Per- 
mian organic  remains. 
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The  rocks  which  arc  exposed  in  ascending  the  river  Dwina  from  Archangel  to 
Ustiug-Veliki,  a distance  of  about  600  versts,  exhibit,  with  some  modifications,  a 
succession  similar  to  that  which  has  been  described  in  proceeding  from  the  western 
flanks  of  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  interior  of  the  governments  of  Orenburg  and 
Kazan.  The  great  band  of  carboniferous  limestone  which  traverses  the  Dwina 
above  its  embouchure,  has  already  been  spoken  of,  and  our  first  [mint  is  to  show, 
that  it  is  succeeded  by  newer  formations  on  the  south  flen  ¥i  » ■ a f ii 
dHtHwml  ju-iiiuuy  In  our  journey  up  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  we  naturally  met 
with  newer  deposits ; for  even  supposing  that  the  strata,  partaking  of  the  very 
great  flatness  of  this  region,  were  entirely  horizontal,  still  in  ascending  this  great 
river  for  several  hundred  miles,  we  inferred,  that  as  we  gained  a higher  level,  so 
should  we  arrive  at  newer  formations.  The  stream  is,  indeed,  known  to  have  a 
pretty  rapid  descent,  and  Ustiug  lies  at  about  300  feet  above  the  sea.  While  one 
of  our  parties  examined  the  coasts  of  the  White  Sea1,  the  other  (so  limited  was  our 
time)  explored  the  river  Pinega  or  eastern  tributary  of  the  Dwina*. 

Section  of  the  Pinega. — We  will  first  briefly  describe  the  order  on  the  Pinega. 
In  ascending  this  river,  extensive  masses  of  carboniferous  limestone,  with  Produdut 
antiquatus,  appear  at  intervals  through  the  drift  and  sand,  and  are  succeeded  at 
the  village  of  Ukscnskaya,  by  other  bands  of  the  same  limestone  in  which  many 
other  carboniferous  foBsils  occur.  Although  we  had  not  leisure  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  we  think  it  is  highly  probable  that,  by  exploring  the  picturesque  adjacent 
gorge  of  the  Tinga,  a junction  might  be  detected  between  those  carboniferous 
rocks,  there  very  much  developed,  and  certain  overlying  gypsiferous  strata  which 
we  class  with  the  Permian  system.  The  road,  as  is  usual  in  Russia,  being  carried 
over  the  higher  ground  and  the  river  flowing  in  an  alluvial  valley  filled  w'ith  much 
detritus,  we  were  prevented,  throughout  a space  of  about  twenty-six  versts,  from 
tracing  all  the  links  of  succession  ; but  on  rejoining  the  stream  we  observed,  at  four 
versts  beyond  the  station  of  Kuzomenskaya,  large  masses  of  gypsum  occupying  the 
clifls,  to  heights  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  We  ascertained  that  this  gypsum,  having  a 
small  course  of  limestone  subordinate  to  it,  is  continuous  from  this  point  (fifty- 
five  versts  south-west  of  Pinega,  to  twelve  versts  above  that  town),  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  spreads  over  a considerable  region  to  the  north-east.  At  two 
or  three  versts  above  the  station  of  Beschkom,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
the  gypsum,  in  the  form  of  brilliantly  white  alabaster,  forms  cliffs,  and  alternates 
1 Mr.  Murchison  sad  Count  Keyserling.  * M.  de  Vcrneuil  nod  Lieut.  Kokrbnrof. 
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with  courses  of  limestone.  In  the  latter  we  sought  diligently  for  fossils,  notwith- 
standing torrents  of  rain  and  the  persecution  of  myriads  of  mosquitoes,  whose 
numbers  seemed  to  be  greater  than  the  drops  of  water  in  the  storm'.  The  thickest 
course  of  dividing  limestone  at  this  spot  never  exceeds  two  or  three  feet,  and 
the  rock  is  very  fissile,  marly,  and  void  of  fossils.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  above 
Pinegn,  the  cliff*  is  composed  in  ascending  order  of — 1.  Ten  to  twelve  feet  of  thin- 
bedded  limestone,  the  bottom  beds  of  which  are  charged  with  Turritell«e,  Avicul*, 
Turbo,  and  other  forms  dissimilar  from  carboniferous  fossils.  2.  GypBum,  with 
some  thin  courses  of  marly  limestone.  3.  Band  of  limestone  two  or  three  feet 
thick.  4.  White  gypsum.  5.  Red  crystalline  gypsum.  6.  Red  and  argillaceous 
sandstone,  with  small  intermixed  concretions  of  gypsum. 

In  a word,  the  banks  of  the  Pincga  clearly  showed  (all  the  strata  being  hori- 
zontal), that  the  carboniferous  limestone  was  overlaid  by  the  gypsiferous  or  lower 
bands  of  the  Permian  system. 

Ascent  of  the  Dwina. — Limestone  with  Gypsum,  Mark  and  Sands. — Limestone 
with  Fossils  of  the  Zechstein. — Overlying  Sands,  Marls  and  Tufaceous  Limestones. — 
In  ascending  the  Dwina,  from  the  same  base  of  carboniferous  limestone  to  which 
allusion  has  just  been  made,  and  after  travelling  over  much  sand  and  detritus,  we  fell 
in  with  cliffs  of  gypsum  and  thin  courses  of  limestone,  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
the  Pinega.  These  first  begin  to  show  themselves  on  the  left  bank,  at  about  three 
versts  north  of  the  post-station  of  Zaborskaya,  where  the  gypsum  is  both  red  and 
white.  First  ranging  on  the  level  of  the  river,  these  bands  rise  gradually  to  about 
fifteen  versts  from  Kaletzkaya,  where  they  form  cliffs  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high. 
The  red  courses  then  disappear,  and  the  whole  being  pure  white,  the  effect  upon  the 
eye  is  that  of  a continuous  band  of  snow  or  ice,  surmounted  by  a dark  green  line 
of  fir-trees,  as  seen  on  both  banks  of  a noble  river,  two-thirds  of  an  English  mile 
in  width,  and  for  a distance  of  more  than  twenty  versts.  In  a word,  the  Dwina 
here  runs  in  a long  gorge  of  alabaster. 

This  gypsum  is  then  clearly  subordinate  to  the  Permian  system,  being  precisely 

1 The  case  containing  these  fossils  was  unfortunately  lost.  We  may  here  observe,  that  mosquitoes 
constitute  the  chief  impediment  to  geological  research  during  the  hot  summer  months,  in  all  these  high 
latitudes,  and  particularly  where  wood  and  water  abound.  The  hardy  natives  even  are  compelled  to  work 
in  cowls,  like  those  of  Capucin  friars,  through  which  their  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  only  are  seen  ; and  we 
were  driven  to  the  use  of  masks  and  veils. 

4 In  this  cliff  a large  cavern  exists,  used  by  the  peasants  for  cellarage  and  said  to  be  two  versts 
long. 
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in  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the  carboniferous  rocks,  as  the  great  masses 
described  in  the  last  chapter,  which  flank  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  following 
woodcut  will  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  how  these  gypsiferous  beds  (6)  overlying 
the  carboniferous  limestone  (o)  pass  under  other  beds  of  the  Permian  system  (e 
and  d).  The  gypsum  is  occasionally  seen  to  assume  large  concretionary  forms, 
which  rise  up  and  cut  in  dyke-shapes  through  the  horizontal  layers.  The  layer  of 
limestone  in  the  centre  of  the  cliff,  though  often  not  exceeding  a foot  in  thickness, 
is  very  persistent,  and  is  marked  by  containing  one  or  two  peculiar  fossils,  the  casts 
of  which  are  sometimes  occupied  with  a pellicle  of  green  earth.  The  shells  are, 
for  the  most  part,  Aviculx.  These  calcareous  and  gypseous  courses  are  associated 
with  and  dip  under  red  and  green  marls  (c),  which  entirely  occupy  the  banks  higher 
up  the  stream,  and  on  the  Pianda,  a western  tributary  of  the  Dwina,  we  found 
other  small  flattened  concretions  of  pink-coloured  gypsum,  subordinate  to  spotted 
marls  and  a thick  red  soft  sandstone. 

29, 

N.  Section  vt  tbe  Dwina.  L'st-Vag*.  S. 

. -I—.--.-.  .o-  ■— -7  ■ " ’ ...  j . 1 * * — 1 r^TTT- . 

■ • • i 

On  the  Dwina,  near  Schestozerskaya  (where  we  first  discovered  overlying  mo- 
dern sea-shells  hereafter  to  be  described),  the  lower  mass  consisted  of  bands  of 
gypsum,  coloured  by  red  marls,  with  white  and  pure  thick-bedded  gypsum. 
Still  further  to  the  south,  other  white  limestones  reappear,  and  these  contain  the 
same  small  Avicukc  as  lower  down  the  Dwina,  with  other  shells,  and  finally  an- 
other limestone  (d)  succeeds,  which  is  exposed  both  at  Shidrova  on  the  Dwina, 
five  versts  below  the  mouth  of  the  Vaga,  and  also  on  the  south  bank  of  that  river 
immediately  beyond  the  ferry. 

The  strata  near  the  water’s  edge  at  Ust-Vaga,  consist  of  impure  sandy  lime- 
stone, in  parts  almost  a dingy,  dark  green  calcareous  sandstone,  not  much 
unlike  some  varieties  of  the  Lower  Greensand,  covered  by  beds  of  dirty  grey 
limestone,  loaded  with  the  following  fossils,  viz.  Products  horrescei is  (nob.), 
Terebralula  Schlotheimii  ? (Buch.),  Culamopora  fibrosa,  var.  ramosa,  all  of  which 
belong  to  the  true  Zcchstcin  division  of  the  Permian  system1.  Independent,  there- 
fore, of  the  inference,  d priori,  that  in  ascending  the  Dwina  to  higher  lands,  we 
necessarily  reach  newer  strata,  it  is  clear  that  from  the  moment  we  quitted  the 

1 Wo  shall  afterwards  show  how  these  ancient  limestones  are  covered  by  bands  of  blue  clay,  sands  and 
gravel,  with  existing  species  of  shells  of  Arctic  character,  like  those  at  Schestozerskaya. 
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great  band  of  carboniferous  limestone,  we  had  been  passing  over  strata  dissimilar, 
both  in  mineral  characters  and  zoological  contents,  from  that  well-known  rock  and 
all  the  inferior  deposits. 

A parallel  transverse  section  across  the  calcareous  zone  to  Kirilof,  north  of  Vo- 
logda, establishes  the  same  succession,  to  strata  equally  unlike  the  carboniferous 
types  as  those  we  have  just  described  ; for  a little  to  the  north  of  the  former 
town,  the  Baron  von  Meyendorf  and  Professor  Blasius,  in  a traverse  from  Vitegra 
to  Ustiug1,  detected  white  marls  and  limestones  charged  with  fossils,  some  of  which 
are  identical  with  those  of  Ust-Vaga,  such  as  the  well-characterized  Productus  hor- 
rescens  ; whilst  others  are  peculiar  to  this  locality,  viz.  Pentamerus  superstes  (nob.), 
Spirifer  Blasii  (nob.),  and  a Terebratula  closely  resembling  T.  Royssii  (L’Eveill£). 

We  were  unable  to  trace  distinctly  the  steps  of  a further  ascending  series  into 
deposits  clearly  characterized  by  fossils. 

Red  Series  above  the  Fossiliferous  Limestones. — In  travelling  up  the  Dwina,  for 
300  versts,  we  had  been  led,  step  by  step,  as  above  stated,  through  deposits  unlike 
any  of  the  inferior  rocks  of  Russia,  both  in  zoological  contents  and  mineral  struc- 
ture, and  on  further  ascending  the  stream,  it  became  evident,  so  horizontal  were  the 
strata,  that  the  red  and  green  marls  and  6&nds  which  occupied  its  banks,  must 
belong  to  still  younger  deposits.  After  long  and  fruitless  journeys  to  detect  any 
further  order  of  superposition,  or  any  new  fossils  between  the  Permian  limestones 
and  certain  Jurassic  strata,  to  be  described  in  the  next  chapter,  it  is  with  great 
hesitation  that  we  place  (even  provisionally)  any  portion  of  the  strata  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  province  of  Vologda  and  the  adjacent  governments  of  Kostroma,  Nijni 
Novogorod,  &c.  in  a newer  system  than  the  Permian,  strictly  so  called  (see  lighter 
tint  of  Permian  colour  on  the  Map  and  Table  marked  No.  5.). 

To  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  amount  of  evidence  we  possess,  we  will 
now  successively  describe  the  natural  appearances  seen  in  the  ascent  of  the  Dwina 
to  Ustiug-Veliki,  in  a traverse  to  Vologda  by  the  Suchona  and  Strelna  rivers,  in 
an  exploration  of  the  northern  and  western  limits  of  these  deposits,  and  in  a descent 
of  the  Volga,  from  Kostroma,  to  Nijni  Novogorod.  Lastly,  we  will  show  that  all 
the  masses  near  the  last-mentioned  city  arc  continuous  with  the  red  strata  which 
overlie  the  Permian  limestones  on  the  Volga,  and  extend  to  the  Kliasma  on  the 
west. 

1 Whilst  we  were  ascending  the  Dwina  in  1840,  from  Archangel  to  Ustiug.  Baron  A.  von  Meyendorf, 
Professor  Blasius  and  M.  Zinovief  passed  direct  from  Vitcgrn  to  Ustiug.  where  we  met  them. 

2 A 2 
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The  road  which  leads  from  Ust-Vaga  to  Ustiug,  runs  for  some  miles  at  a short 
distance  from  the  Dwina,  and  the  great  thickness  of  the  drift  sands  which  here 
encumber  the  surface  prevented  our  seeing  the  fundamental  rocks.  Reddish  cliffs, 
however,  showed  themselves  as  soon  as  we  regained  the  river  banks.  At  Zastrova, 
six  versts  north  ofZaletzkaya,  the  beds  consist  of  a dullish  red  and  yellowish  sand- 
stone, in  parts  brick  red,  with  traces  of  fucoid-likc  casts.  These  sandstones  are 
subordinate  to  argillaceous  red  marls  which  have  been,  here  and  there,  much  broken 
up.  The  vegetation  now  begins  to  assume  a more  southern  aspect.  Hops  are 
seen  in  cottage  gardens,  and  the  larch  thrives  well  on  the  undulating  sandy  grounds 
by  which  you  pass  from  Archangel  into  the  vast  government  of  Vologda. 

Near  Larionofskaya,  a very  poor  hamlet,  the  banks  of  the  Dwina  exhibit  red  marls 
divided  by  a course  of  whitish  inarlstone',  and  the  same  features  are  continued  in 
cliffs  of  some  altitude.  On  reaching  the  river  banks  further  to  the  south,  we 
found  them  to  be  composed  of  marls  having  a conchoidal  fracture.  We  regretted, 
for  a time,  that  we  had  not  further  examined  the  cliffs  near  Larionofskaya  ; but  we 
afterwards  ascertained,  that  similar  beds  extend  over  nearly  the  whole  province,  and 
that  we  had  already  passed  far  beyond  their  line  of  junction  with  the  inferior  fos- 
siliferous  limestone.  Again,  for  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Soiga,  where  the 
red  marls  appear,  the  country  is  more  than  usually  covered  up,  the  sands  having 
given  way  to  a covering  of  tenacious,  light-coloured,  drift-clay.  In  traversing  this 
clayey  tract,  we  speculated  on  the  possibility  that  a district,  in  which  arable  land 
and  rich  meadows  had  taken  the  place  of  the  northern  forests,  might  contain  some 
strata  of  a different  nature  ; but  when  we  again  came  upon  a denuded  portion,  the 
same  red  and  spotted  marl  peeped  out  again  from  beneath  the  fine  alluvial  mould 
of  the  surface,  occasionally  strewed  over  with  northern  boulders.  The  only  new 
features  were  thin  bands  of  a calcareous  grit,  in  parts  almost  a conglomerate,  with 
fragments  of  flinty  slate,  &c.,  which  pass  into  an  impure  limestone  or  comstone. 

The  country  near  the  town  of  Krasnoborsk  is  much  intersected  by  ravines 
which  run  from  east  to  west,  and  in  crossing  them  we  examined  several  sections  of 
the  red  marls,  subdivided  at  intervals  by  courses  of  brownish  red  calcareous  grit 
and  conglomerate.  If  mineral  character  were  to  be  taken  as  a proof  of  their  age, 
we  might  say  that  these  rocks  much  resemble  some  of  the  bands  in  the  Lower 
New  Red  Sandstone  of  England,  particularly  in  containing  yellow  magnesian 

1 To  make  a perfect  section,  we  should  recommend  future  geologists  to  embark  at  Ustiug,  and  descend 
the  Dwina  to  its  embouchure. 
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cavities,  black  flinty  and  quartz  pebbles,  &c.  in  a calcareous  cement  of  brown,  red 
and  green  colours.  Such  beds,  in  short,  might  represent  some  of  the  equivalents  of 
the  Dolomitic  conglomerate  in  Worcestershire ; and  we  must  allow  that,  after  all, 
they  are  not  unlike  certain  strata  which  in  the  previous  chapter  we  have  enu- 
merated as  Permian. 

In  our  examination  of  these  conglomerates,  we  could  detect  no  fragments  of 
the  carboniferous  limestone,  which  might  be  expected  to  exist  in  accumulations 
of  posterior  age.  Yet  here  we  must  caution  our  friends  who  have  studied  the 
earth’s  surface  iu  the  dislocated  and  elevated  regions  of  the  west  only,  where  hard 
and  crystalline  rocks  abound,  against  the  adoption  of  such  reasoning;  for 
on  the  northern  limits  of  this  region,  the  greater  portion  of  the  carboniferous 
limestone  is  a soft  and  tertiary-like  deposit,  which,  from  its  horizontal  and  un- 
broken condition,  can  never  have  afforded  any  quantity  of  solid  detritus.  It  would, 
therefore,  be  unreasonable  to  look  for  fragments  of  it  in  the  conglomerates  which 
make  part  of  the  red  deposits  by  which  its  edges  are  conformably  overlaid.  The 
great  breaking  up  of  the  surface  of  this  limestone  and  the  transportation  of  its 
flints,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  allude,  took  place  long  afterwards,  and  is  con- 
nected with  more  recent  geological  phenomena. 

The  tracts  around  Ustiug,  as  laid  open  by  the  rivers  Suchona,  Dwina,  &c.,  are 
all  composed  of  sands,  red  and  green  marls,  and  white  tufaceous  limestones. 
Silicified  trees,  sometimes  of  great  size,  are  found  in  the  sands,  and  these,  we 
believe,  arc  similar  in  kind  to  those  in  Perm  and  Orenburg,  to  which  we  have 
previously  alluded1.  No  copper  ore,  however,  is  associated  with  them. 

Sections  of  the  Strelna  and  Suchona  rivers. — Salt  Springs  of  Totma,  fyc. — The 
chief  distinctions  in  the  great  masses  of  red  and  green  marl,  which  are  seen  in 
ascending  the  banks  of  the  river  Suchona  from  Ustiug  to  Vologda,  are  thick 
bands  of  dull  whitish,  argillaceous  limestone,  very  much  resembling  the  bands 
which  occur  in  the  Lower  New  Red  Sandstone,  as  well  indeed  as  the  comstones  of 

1 Though  Ustiug  is  not  yet  a city  of  the  first  claw,  it  seems  well  entitled  to  be  so  considered,  both 
from  its  buildings,  active  population,  fine  situation,  and  as  being  the  real  metropolis  of  a vast  country. 
In  an  instructive  statistical  chart  of  Russia,  recently  published  by  the  Baron  A.  von  Meyendorf  (our  com- 
panion in  this  portion  of  our  tour),  Ustiug  is  signalized  as  a mart  of  manufactures,  particularly  of  cut- 
lery, locks,  ornamental  boxes,  and  linen  woven  and  printed  by  the  peasantry.  In  very  ancient  times, 
the  art  of  enamelling  upon  copper  seems  to  have  been  practised  here,  derived  probably  from  intercourse 
with  China.  But  we  must  not  enlarge  upon  such  topics  in  this  work,  however  we  were  gratified  by  our 
reception  in  the  hospitable  and  flourishing  town  of  Ustiug.  For  all  such  details  we  refer  to  the  highly 
useful  labours  of  Baron  A.  von  Meyendorf  (see  his  new  Statistical  Map  of  Russia). 
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the  Old  Red  system1  of  the  British  Isles.  The  river  Strelna  offers  vertical 
cliffs,  200  feet  high,  and  the  Suchona,  into  which  the  former  falls,  runs  be- 
tween banks  not  less  than  240  feet  high,  of  which  the  following  may  be  taken 
as  a generalized  section  in  ascending  order.  Red  flaglike  marl  with  conchoidal 
fracture.  Cornstone  or  earthy  tufaccous  white  limestone,  in  irregular  sub-con- 
cretionary thin  beds,  burnt  for  lime,  but  containing  no  traces  of  shells.  Red 
and  green  marls  alternating  for  a great  thickness  in  a beautifully  ribboned  arrange- 
ment. Courses  of  very  impure  concretionary  limestone.  Red  and  green  marls 
repeated.  The  whole  is  capped  by  drift  and  blocks.  These  diversified  marls,  with 
calcareous  courses,  occupy  the  whole  territory,  and  to  recapitulate  sections  would 
therefore  be  useless.  They  are  invariably  so  void  of  fossils  that  they  obtained  from 
our  friend  Baron  A.  von  Meyendorf  the  significant  name  of  “ calcaires  mucts” 
(mute  limestones'). 

At  Totma  and  several  other  places,  these  red  deposits  are  the  source  of  salt 
springs,  and  gypseous  strata  are  passed  through  in  the  sinkings.  At  Vologda  the 
substratum  is  obscured  by  a vast  spread  of  detritus,  which  extends  over  the  western 
6ide  of  the  government,  and  ranging  up  to  the  eastern  water-sheds  of  the  Valdai 
Hills,  and  the  lakes  near  Vitegra  on  the  north,  hides  all  the  subjacent  rocks.  It 
was  in  vain  that  we  explored  the  country,  in  a long  and  laborious  circuit,  extending 
westwards  from  Vologda  to  Tcherepovetz  and  Vesegonsk,  and  thence  to  Mologa  ; for 
the  whole  of  this  tract  is  so  covered  by  sand,  gravel  and  northern  detritus,  that  we 
never  could  detect  the  subjacent  rocks.  Red  marls  appear,  however,  from  beneath 
this  mass  near  Rybinsk  and  other  places,  and  also  on  the  Unja  river  near  Makarief, 
though  they  are  hidden  again  under  detritus,  at  the  beautiful  city  of  Yaroslavl. 

In  descending  the  Volga  from  Kostroma  to  Nijni  Novogorod,  the  red  marls, 
though  frequently  covered  by  detritus,  are  seen  to  occupy  the  banks  for  long 
spaces,  surmounted,  here  and  there,  by  shale  of  the  Jurassic  series,  which  we  shall 
presently  describe.  At  Krasnoe  Pojeni,  near  Pies,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  of  finely 
laminated  and  spotted  red  and  green  marls,  with  occasional  geodes  of  harder  green 

1 See  ‘ Silurian  System,'  p.  55.  Similar  band*  have  been  just  alluded  to  in  the  aectiona  north  of 
Ustiug,  p.  1 70. 

* A party  of  our  first  expedition,  consisting  of  the  Baron  A.  von  Meyendorf  and  M.  E.  de  Vcmeuil, 
traversed  the  country  to  the  south  of  Ustiug  by  Nikolak,  and  found  it  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  that 
which  we  are  now  describing,  until  they  fell  in  with  overlying  Jurassic  shales  at  Makarief  on  the  Unja 
river  (see  Map).  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Murchison,  accompanied  by  Lt.  Koksharof,  made  the  aide  range 
by  Vologda,  Tcherepovetz,  Mologa,  Rybinsk  and  Yaroslavl,  alluded  to  in  the  text 
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marlstonc,  and  some  courses  of  sandy  mottled  flagstones,  which  from  their  concre- 
tionary tendency,  run  into  the  form  of  pot-stones,  are  covered  by  Jurassic  shale, 
with  Ammonites,  Belemnites,  &c.  So  conformably  does  the  Jura  shale  here  repose 
on  red  and  green  marls,  that  when  we  first  saw  this  section  (1840),  we  were  led  to 
consider  the  latter  as  the  Keuper ; but  a further  examination  of  the  banks  of  the 
Volga  below  this  point,  by  Pies  to  Kineshma  and  Yurievetz,  convinced  us  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  surface  of  the  red  deposits  is  uneven  and  irregular,  the  Jurassic 
shale  being  at  one  spot  on  the  level  of  the  river,  and  at  other  places  high  above  the 
red  marl.  We  therefore  concluded  (independent  of  the  non-existence  of  Lias  in 
Russia),  that  there  was  no  regular  sequence  of  deposits,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
a long  interval  had  elapsed  between  the  respective  accumulations  of  the  red  ground 
and  the  black  Jurassic  shale. 

At  Christof  on  the  Volga,  below  Yurievetz,  and  a little  above  the  small  town  of 
Katungo,  the  marls  fold  around  and  dip  away  from  a great  concretionary  mass 
of  white  limestone,  which  rises  through  the  strata,  to  at  least  fifty  feet  above 
the  stream.  This  limestone,  which  is  almost  pure  white,  is  of  subcrystalline 
structure,  with  a splintery  and  conchoidal  fracture,  contains  here  and  there  im- 
pure smaller  concretions  of  marl  and  less  pure  calcareous  matter,  and  in  parts 
assumes  a laminated  structure.  Slickenside  polish  and  scratchings  are  frequent 
on  the  sides  of  the  joints,  which,  together  with  the  convoluted  broken  condition 
of  the  adjacent  marls,  through 
which  the  calcareous  mass  pro- 
trudes, demonstrate  the  great 
power  of  concretionary  action  in 
modifying  the  form  of  strata, 
and  in  producing  all  the  appear- 
ances of  upheaval  and  disloca- 
tion from  beneath.  Associated 
with  this  concretion  are  courses  of  rose  and  white  coloured  gypsum,  numerous  red 
and  white,  small,  calcareous  concretions,  and  occasionally  brown  and  red  calcare- 
ous grits,  in  which  we  searched  long  and  fruitlessly  for  traces  of  organic  remains. 
Some  of  the  beds  are  micaceous,  and  thin  courses  of  irregular  concretionary  flag- 
stone are  to  be  detected. 

At  Balachna,  still  lower  on  the  Volga,  the  red  and  green  marls  with  gypsum, 
give  rise  to  copious  salt-springs,  in  the  deepening  of  which  the  strata  have  been 
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pierced  to  a depth  of  upwards  of  400  feet.  At  Nijoi  Novogorod,  where  the  Oka 
unites  with  the  Volga,  the  right  banks  of  both  rivers  offer  splendid  sections,  in  cliffs 
from  300  to  400  feet  in  height,  of  finely  ribboned,  red  and  green  marls,  with  sub- 
ordinate courses  of  soft  gritty  flagstone,  and  soft  yellowish  sandstone,  almost  in  the 
state  of  incoherent  sand.  The  magnificent  new  roads  which  descend  from  the 
Kremlin  to  the  lower  town  or  fair,  and  the  formation  of  the  grand  esplanade  over- 
looking the  Volga,  have  admirably  laid  open  the  strata.  But  notwithstanding  these 
advantages,  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  Russia,  we  were  not  able,  after  an  assiduous 
search,  to  observe  any  organic  remains,  except  a very  minute  bone,  probably 
belonging  to  a fossil  fish.  The  extraordinary  subsidences  to  which  these  incoherent 
cliffs  are  subject,  and  the  deep  transverse  furrows  (arracks)  which  cut  through 
the  table  lands,  give  the  fullest  insight  into  the  mineral  characters  of  these  rocks. 

Sections  of  Red  Marls  and  Sands  on  the  Volga  below  Nijni,  and  on  the  Oka  and 
Kliasma  Rivers. — The  sections  of  Kazan,  Sviask  and  the  Dwina  (see  woodcut, 
p.  162),  having  proved  that  limestones  with  the  Zcchstein  fossils  subside  under  a 
group  of  marls,  with  courses  of  tufaceous  and  impure  limestone,  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  the  governments  of  Vologda  and  Kostroma,  we  have  now  simply  to 
state,  that  all  these  masses  are  confluent,  and  that  they  spread  over  the  central  part 
of  this  red  region.  They  occupy,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  high  lands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Volga  between  Kazan  and  Nijni  Novogorod,  and  are  traceable 
still  higher  up  that  river  as  stated,  nearly  to  the  city  Kostroma.  In  ascending 
the  Oka,  the  great  tributary  of  the  Volga,  the  same  rocks  are  quite  as  largely 
developed  to  the  parallel  of  the  town  of  Gorbiltof ; and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  we  find  them  ranging  as  far  as  Viasniki,  beyond  which  they  are  lost  upon 
the  west,  under  heaps  of  detrital  matter  which  obscure  their  junction  with  the 
inferior  deposit  of  carboniferous  limestone.  These  marls,  sands  and  tufaceous 
limestone  arc  obscured,  as  before  stated,  by  the  same  detritus,  all  along  the  eastern 
limits  of  the  great  carboniferous  region  of  the  Northern  Governments. 

Let  us  first  simply  describe  the  features  of  such  rocks  on  the  Lower  Volga  above 
Kazan  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Oka  and  Kliasma.  Between  Sviask  andTchebok- 
sar  on  the  Volga,  two  and  more  courses  of  the  tufaceous  limestone,  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  feet  each  in  thickness,  and  beds  of  two  to  three  feet,  are  subordinate  to 
ribboned  and  spotted  marls,  exactly  similar  to  those  described  on  the  Suchona. 
One  of  these  limestones  differs  only  from  the  other,  in  being  a little  darker  and 
more  compact ; for  both  are  essentially  what  would  be  called  tufaceous.  The 
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marlstone  passing  into  limestone  is  pierced  throughout  by  innumerable  small 
cavities  which  branch  and  cross  each  other,  and  whose  internal  faces,  invariably  of 
a dark  tint,  contrast  strongly  with  the  white-coloured  body  of  the  rock.  Occasion- 
ally these  limestones  arc  of  a cream  colour  and  a more  compact  structure,  with 
conchoidal  fracture,  and  they  then  very  much  resemble  what  in  England  would 
be  called  freshwater  limestone  of  secondary  and  carboniferous  dates.  We  can  aver 
that  we  have  broken  countless  specimens  of  these  tufaceous  limestones  on  the  Volga, 
the  Suchona,  the  Dwina,  &c.,  and  have  never  yet  been  able  to  detect  the  trace  of 
a fossil  in  them,  nor  in  the  marls  with  which  they  are  associated. 

At  Tcheboksar  the  section  in  ascending  order  consists  of — 

1.  Red  marls.  2.  Greenish  ami  chocolate-colourrd  concretionary  calcareous  grit, resembling  on  first  inspection 
a conglomerate,  but  in  reality  more  like  those  beds  io  England  which  both  in  the  Newer  and  Older  Red  »y»teras  we 
know  to  have  been  formed  by  com  retiooary  action  (cornstooes).  3.  Marls,  brick-red  and  green,  of  considerable 
thickness.  4.  Marls  in  which  the  courses  of  tufaceous  limestone  and  marlstone  prevail.  3.  Slightly  micaceous 
ttandslone  with  red  marl,  Ate. 

To  the  west  of  Tcheboksar  some  of  the  deep  ravines  expose  cavernous  limestones 
similar  to  those  before  described,  surmounted  by  strong  bands  of  brownish  calca- 
reous grits  and  flagstones,  and  thence  to  Nijni  the  same  system  is  continued,  ex- 
hibiting certain  slight  lithological  variations  only.  At  Nijni,  as  before  described, 
the  group  becomes  much  more  arenaceous. 

At  Nerinski  on  the  Oka,  sixteen  versts  south-west  of  Nijni  Novogorod,  the  cliffs 
expose  a band  of  thin-bedded  gypsum,  resting  upon  small-grained,  finely  laminated 
sandstone,  the  rippled  surfaces  of  the  strata  being  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
thin  pellicle  of  greenish  grey  marl  very  much  resembling  certain  beds  in  England 
in  the  younger  part  of  the  Trias  ; whilst  in  the  upper  part  of  the  clifT,  ribboned,  red 
and  green  marls  and  white  tufaceous  marlstone,  sometimes  of  delicate  pink  tints, 
abound.  The  gypsum  of  Nerinski  is  very  different  in  composition  and  aspect 
from  any  which  we  observed  in  the  inferior  strata  of  the  governments  of  Perm 
and  Orenburg,  or  ou  the  Dwina  and  Pinega  ; some  parts  of  it  being  lamellar, 
others  fibrous,  of  various  colours,  from  pure  white  to  dark  red.  In  other  beds  of 
flaglike  sandstones,  gypsum  is  disseminated  in  minute,  brown,  glassy  concretions 
about  the  size  of  peas,  which  resemble  small  looking-glasses  set  in  a dull  matrix. 
When  these  flagstones  are  broken  up  for  use  (and  they  are  the  only  solid  stones 
around  Nijni  Novogorod),  the  small  concretions  glisten  in  the  eye  like  fish- 
scales,  and  when  they  disintegrate,  the  surface  of  the  rock  has  a pock-pitted  ap- 
pearance. A little  further,  however,  along  the  clifT  the  gypsum  swells  out  and 
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forms  masses  a foot  or  two  in  thickness.  Mineral  milk,  or  fossil  leather  of  mine- 
ralogists, formerly  recognized  in  these  tracts  by  Strangways,  Fischer  and  other 
writers,  occurs  here,  and  w'as  also  observed  by  us  at  intervals  between  Gorbktof 
and  Viasniki. 

At  Viasniki  on  the  Kliasma  and  in  the  ravines  to  the  east  of  the  town,  there  is  a 
clear  section  of  marls,  sometimes  slightly  micaceous  and  sandy,  with  other  beds  of 
light  red  and  green  colours,  very  finely  laminated,  overlaid  by  blood-red,  incoherent 
sands  passing  into  sandstone,  yellowish  sands  and  marls,  and  variegated,  highly  cal- 
careous grit.  In  the  light  red,  variegated  marls  towards  the  middle  of  the  cliff,  and 
in  a ravine  to  the  north  of  the  high  road,  we  detected  a profusion  of  microscopic 
crustaceans  resembling  Cythcrinae,  associated  with  a small  flattened  bivalve  shell, 
having  the  general  form  of  Cyclas,  and  these,  as  before  said,  are  the  only  organic 
remains  with  the  exception  of  a very  small  (fish  ?)  bone  observed  near  Nijni  and 
now  unfortunately  lost,  which  wc  have  been  able  to  detect  in  these  widely  spread 
red  strata  of  such  very  persistent  lithological  characters. 

After  thus  describing  the  chief  distinctions  of  these  marly  deposits,  it  will  be  , 
seen,  that  although  they  overlie  the  beds  with  Zechstcin  fossils,  yet  as  they 
agree  in  position  and  mineral  character  with  other  members  of  the  Permian  group 
of  the  governments  of  Perm,  Viatka  and  Orenburg,  in  which  Permian  plants  and 
thecodont  Saurians  occur,  we  cannot  rigorously  exclude  them  from  that  system. 
We  have  not  indeed  any  sort  of  evidence  to  prove,  that  the  masses  we  are  de- 
scribing constitute  a portion  of  the  Trias  of  Europe,  or  that  they  can  he  placed  in 
parallel  with  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  the  British  Isles ; but  knowing  as  we  do, 
how  long  a period  elapsed  before  any  characteristic  organic  remains  were  disco- 
vered in  the  Bunter  Sandstein  of  Germany,  the  gres  bigarre  of  the  French,  or  in 
the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  England,  and  how  much  longer  a term  passed  before 
that  rock  was  separated  from  the  Kcuper,  we  think  we  act  in  the  spirit  of  true  ob- 
servers by  leaving  this  mass  under  the  name  of  Upper  Red  Sandstone,  thus  simply 
considering  it  a great  and  copious  cover  of  the  Permian  system.  If,  in  the  sequel, 
fossils  should  be  found,  which  connect  a part  of  these  deposits  either  with  the  Per- 
mian system  or  with  the  Trias,  wc  shall  not  have  taken  any  step  to  prevent  such 
collocation  by  merely  stating  the  fact,  that  this  variegated  group  overlies  the  Zcch- 
stein  strictly  so  called.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  confess  we  are  disposed  to 
view  these  variegated  sands  and  marls  like  those  of  Orenburg  as  a part  of  the  Per- 
mian system. 
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Whilst  we  have  noted  the  existence  of  rock-salt  in  the  Permian  system,  as  well 
as  of  numerous  saline  springs,  the  latter  only  are  known  in  the  overlying  marls  and 
sands,  and  we  have  before  stated,  that  these  saline  springs  rise  from  great  depths, 
both  at  Totma  in  the  government  of  Vologda  and  at  Balachna  on  the  Volga  above 
Nijni  Novogorod.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  this  circumstance,  since 
it  induces  us  to  believe  in  the  probable  existence  of  subterranean  masses  of  rock- 
salt  in  deposits  of  higher  antiquity  than  those  in  which  they,  for  the  most  part, 
prevail  in  Western  Europe.  Hence  also  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  salt-wells  may  be 
sunk  with  effect  on  the  Artesian  principle,  in  many  parts  of  a vast  basin  which 
we  have  shown  to  be  surrounded  by  older  deposits  (sec  Map). 

Permian  Pocks  south  of  Orenburg. — In  the  south-eastern  region  where  rocks 
of  this  age  occur,  we  perceived  that  along  a certain  line,  Permian  limestones 
similar  to  those  we  have  before  described,  are  thrown  up  in  isolated  hummocks  or 
cones,  the  strata  of  which  are  often  highly  inclined.  Such  a line  of  disruption  has 
been  traced  from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west,  and  slightly  divergent  from 
the  chief  axis  of  the  Ural.  The  hills  of  Grebcni  afford,  as  before  said,  a good 
example  of  these  dislocations,  and  to  the  south-south-west  of  Orenburg,  in  the 
steppe  of  the  Kirghis,  we  met  with  a fresh  example  of  them  upon  the  same  line 
at  Mcrtvi-sol  (or  the  dead  salt)  (see  Map).  This  little  elevation  is  also  interest- 
ing, as  it  afforded  us  the  best  means  of  forming  our  conjectures  respecting  the 
geological  age  of  the  great  adjoining  masses  of  rock-salt  and  gypsum  which  occur 
at  llletzkaya-Zastchita. 

These  hills  present  beds  of  limestone  perfectly  undistinguishable  from  the  Per- 
mian limestones  (a)  of  Grebeni  and  other  places,  and  which  plunge  to  the  east  under 
the  red  grit  of  Orenburg  (6),  with  traces  of  copper  ores.  Beds  of  white  gypsum  oc- 
cur, partly  in  the  form  of  Selenite  (c)  and  partly  dark-coloured  and  compact.  From 
these  gypsum  beds  a brine  spring  issues,  which,  as  it  cannot  be  derived  from  waters 
traversing  the  overlying  red  strata,  probably  rises  from  rocks  of  the  same  age  as 
those  which  we  have  described  at  Sergiefsk  as  the  seat  of  so  much  saline  matter. 

31. 

limestone  HOI*.  Mertvi-*o] 

sat  •f'.ap 

a » e 

This  limestone  of  Mertvi-sol  contains  the  same  fossils  as  that  of  Grebeni,  viz. 
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the  Modiola  Pallasii,  Retepora  flustracea,  var.  ? closely  allied  to  a species  of  the 
Magnesian  Limestone  of  England,  &c.  &c. 

Rock-Salt  at  Illetzkuya-Zastchita  in  the  Steppes  of  the  Kirghis. — Freezing  Cavern. 
— Our  readers  of  this  chapter  having  been  already  fatigued  with  lithological  de- 
tails, we  will  now  endeavour  to  relieve  such  monotony  by  a short  episode,  which 
embraces  an  account  of  a very  remarkable  phenomenon. 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  an  unusually  hot  and  parching  month  of  August 
that  we  travelled  from  Orenburg  to  visit  these  famous  salt-works,  and  were  driven 
at  a furious  pace  over  the  parched  up  and  undulating  steppe  to  the  south  of  that 
city.  Passing  through  caravans  of  Bulgarians  and  Chivans,  journeying  to  and 
from  the  great  Russian  entrepot,  the  pretty  little  green  oasis  of  Illetzkaya-Zast- 
chita  at  length  broke  upon  the  sight.  Its  groves  of  trees,  its  fort,  and  well-arranged 
buildings  (diversified  by  mounts  of  gypsum  not  unlike,  in  miniature,  the  “ buttes 
de  Montmartre  ” near  Paris),  announced  the  most  remote  of  the  Imperial  esta- 
blishments in  this  wilderness. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fossiliferous  limestone  in  the  adjacent  hills  (and  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken),  the  whole  of  the  tract  is  made  up  of  reddish,  sandy 
marl  and  whitish  gypsum,  amid  which  materials,  the  rock-salt  appears  as  a vast, 
irregularly  formed  mass.  The  protrusion  of  certain  points  at  the  surface,  had  long 
ago  led  the  Kirghis,  or  original  nomadic  inhabitants  of  the  soil,  to  use  the  salt ; but 
it  is  in  latter  years  only  that  the  Russians,  regularly  occupying  the  spot,  have  laid 
bare  a large  portion  of  the  mineral.  By  sinkings  in  the  neighbourhood  they  have 
further  ascertained,  that  undulating  at  slight  depths  beneath  the  surface,  the  rock- 
salt  extends  over  an  area  having  a length  of  two  versts  and  a width  of  rather  more 
than  an  English  mile.  Selecting  one  of  the  most  favourable  situations  within  this 
space,  for  the  open  work  ; i.  e.  where  the  ground  rises  to  a little  height  above  the 
ordinary  drainage,  the  Russian  miners  have  now  exposed  a broad  surface  of  salt 
and  have  cut  into  the  rock  to  the  depth  of  about  seventy  feet.  This  mass  is  cry- 
stalline, of  white  colour,  without  a stain,  and  so  pure,  that  the  salt  is  at  once 
pounded  for  use  without  any  cleansing  or  recrystallizing  process.  Upon  first  view- 
ing this  bright  white  mass  from  above,  we  were  impressed  with  the  notion  that 
it  was  composed  of  horizontal  beds  ; but  on  descending  into  the  quarry,  we  found 
that  this  appearance  was  caused  by  the  method  employed  to  extract  the  salt. 

The  reader  who  would  bring  these  features  to  his  mind,  must  first  imagine  an 
open  quarry,  from  which  the  upper  portion  of  the  salt  had  been  removed,  with 
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men  at  work  on  different  horizontal  stages  Long  lozenge-shaped  pieces  in  pro- 
cess of  extraction  at  different  levels  are  seen  to  be  divided  from  the  mass,  by 
lateral,  vertical  joints,  which  have  been  cut  open  with  the  hatchet.  The  block, 
thus  squared,  is  then  completely  separated  from  the  body  of  the  rock  beneath,  by 
heaving  against  its  free  end  a huge  beam  of  wood,  which  swings  upon  a triangle 
and  is  worked  to  and  fro  by  a company  of  the  miners.  Owing  to  the  crystalline 
and  brittle  nature  of  the  substance,  a few  violent  jars  only  of  this  battering  ram 
arc  required  to  sever  the  mass  from  the  parent  rock,  and  thus  a vast  amount  of 
labour  is  saved,  which  at  Wicliczka  and  other  salt  mines  is  employed  in  the  ex- 
traction of  the  mineral'.  This  process  of  side-cutting  and  horizontal  battering 
necessarily  produces  in  the  body  of  the  salt  a direct  resemblance  to  many  stone 
quarries,  with  their  natural  joints  and  floors. 

Other  external  circumstances,  resulting  from  existing  causes,  are  worthy  of  notice 
in  this  great  salt  quarry.  The  upper  surface  of  the  salt  having  been  corroded  by 
long-continued  atmospheric  actiou  of  the  rain-water  and  melted  snow  which 
percolates  through  the  thin  cover  of  red  sand  and  marl,  the  result  has  been  the 
formation  of  a number  of  needles,  which  are  good  miniature  representatives  of 
the  snowy  “ Aiguilles”  of  the  Alps.  Again,  on  that  side  of  the  quarry  which 
has  been  worked  to  the  greatest  depth,  and  is  now  abandoned,  the  atmospheric 
action,  smoothing  away  every  irregularity,  has  left  a vertical  glassy  cliff  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  high ; and,  lastly,  the  water  lodged  against  its  base  during  the  spring 
period  of  Russian  debacle,  has  excavated  and  dissolved  the  salt  to  the  height  of 
the  spring-floods,  leaving  a dark  cavern,  over  which  the  saline  mirror  seems  sus- 
pended, and  hanging  from  the  bottom  of  which  are  stalactitic  crystals  of  salt. 

Having  stated  that  the  floor  of  this  immediate  district  consists  of  rock  salt,  it  is 
natural  that  every  pond  of  water,  supplied  either  by  springs  which  rise  up  from 
beneath,  or  by  rain-water  which  rests  upon  or  communicates  with  the  salt,  should 
be  intensely  saline.  Such  is  the  case,  particularly  in  a natural  pool  of  bright, 
transparent,  greenish  water,  which  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a salubrious  bath  *, 
and  in  which  myriads  of  small  animals,  peculiar  to  brine  springs,  are  seen  in  lively 
agitation. 

' It  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  Russian  ingenuity  accomplishes  by  a sudden  stroke,  a line  of  clean 
separation  similar  to  that  which  an  Austrian  miner  labours  to  effect  during  many  days  w ith  his  pickaxe 
and  other  tools. 

■ Wc  bathed  in  this  natural  pellucid  brine-pit,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  sinking  the  body. 
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Freezing  Cavern. — Besides  the  floor  of  salt,  this  spot  is  marked  by  two  or  three 
gypseous  hillocks,  one  of  which,  on  its  south  side,  assisted  by  artificial  excavation, 
is  employed  by  the  inhabitants  as  a cellar1.  This  cavern  has  the  very  remarkable 
property  of  being  so  intensely  cold  during  the  hottest  summers,  as  to  be  then 
filled  with  ice,  which  disappearing  with  cold  weather,  is  entirely  gone  in  the  win- 
ter, when  all  the  country  is  clad  in  snow. 

Standing  on  the  heated  ground  (the  thermometer  in  the  shade  being  then  at 
90°  Fahr.),  we  can  never  forget  our  sensations,  when  the  poor  woman  to  whom  the 
cave  belonged,  unlocked  a frail  door,  and  let  loose  a volume  of  such  piercing  cold 
air,  that  we  could  not  avoid  removing  our  feet  from  the  influence  of  its  range. 

We  afterwards,  however,  subjected  our  whole  bodies  to  the  cooling  process,  by 
entering  the  cave,  which,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  on  the  same  level  as  the 
road-way  or  street  of  the  village.  At  three  or  four  paces  from  the  door,  on  which 
shone  the  glaring  sun,  we  were  surrounded  by  the  half-frozen  quass  and  provi- 
sions of  the  natives,  and  a little  further  on,  the  chasm  (bending  slightly)  opened  into 
a natural  vault  about  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  ten  or  tw'elve  paces  long,  by  seven 
or  eight  in  width.  This  cavern  seemed  to  ramify  by  smaller  fissures  into  the  body 
of  the  little  impending  mount  of  gypsum  and  marl.  The  roof  of  the  cavern  was 
bung  with  undripping  solid  icicles,  and  the  floor  might  be  called  a stalagmite  of  ice 
and  frozen  earth.  As  we  had  no  expectation  of  meeting  with  such  a phenomenon, 
we  had  left  our  thermometers  at  Orenburg,  and  could  not,  therefore,  observe  the 
exact  degree  of  cold  below  the  freezing  point.  The  proofs  of  intense  cold  around 
us  were,  however,  abundantly  decisive  for  our  general  purpose,  and  we  were  glad 
to  escape  in  a few  minutes  from  this  ice-bound  prison,  so  long  had  our  frames 
been  accustomed  to  a powerful  heat. 

In  considering  the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  this  freezing 
cavern,  we  are  not  yet,  we  admit,  sufficiently  provided  with  accurate  data.  If, 
as  we  were  assured,  the  cold  is  greatest  within  when  the  external  air  is  hottest  and 
driest , that  the  fall  of  rain  and  a moist  atmosphere  produce  some  diminution  of 
the  cold  in  the  cave,  and  that  upon  the  setting  in  of  winter  the  ice  disappears  en- 
tirely, then,  indeed,  the  problem  is  very  curious.  All  the  inhabitants  positively 


1 This  phenomenon  ought,  correctly  speaking,  to  have  been  considered  in  the  concluding  chapters, 
where  the  existing  causes  are  referred  to ; but  it  is  so  intimately  linked  on,  we  conceive,  to  subterrancun 
influence  and  the  subsoil  of  the  tract,  that  wc  prefer  to  speak  of  it  in  this  place. 
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adhered  to  this  statement,  and  the  expression  of  the  peasants  was,  that  in  winter 
they  could  sleep  in  the  cave  without  their  sheepskins. 

In  our  hurried  visit  we  could  do  no  more  than  request  the  authorities  to  look 
carefully  to  this  point  during  ensuing  winters,  and  to  preserve  thermometric  re- 
gistration of  the  changes  in  the  cave,  in  relation  to  the  external  air.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  simple  fact  which  was  presented  to  our  senses  was  quite  sufficient  to 
create  the  utmost  surprise. 

Our  first  attempt  to  afford  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  was  by  sup- 
posing, that  the  chief  fissure  opening  downwards,  communicated  with  a floor  of 
rock-salt,  the  saliferous  vapours  of  which  might  be  so  rapidly  evaporated  or  changed 
in  escaping  to  an  intensely  hot  and  dry  atmosphere,  as  to  produce  ice  and  snow. 
If  this  or  some  such  subterranean  process  were  admissible,  then  the  apparent 
connexion  between  the  intense  cold  within  the  cave  and  the  great  heat  without, 
might,  we  thought,  be  explained.  Finding,  however,  that  our  geological  chemistry 
was  doubted  by  some  persons,  we  submitted  the  case  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  and 
he  kindly  endeavoured  to  solve  the  problem  by  reference  to  ordinary  climatological 
causes  only.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  addressed  by  him  to  Mr. 
Murchison  : 

“ That  the  cold  in  ice-caves  (several  of  which  are  alluded  to  in  a part  of  this 
letter  not  published)  does  not  arise  from  evaporation,  is,  I think,  too  obvious  to 
need  insisting  on.  It  is  equally  impossible  that  it  can  arise  from  condensation  of 
vapour,  which  produces  heat  not  cold.  When  the  cold  (by  contrast  with  the  ex- 
ternal air, ».  e.  the  difference  of  temperature)  is  greatest,  the  reverse  process  is 
going  on.  Caves  in  moderately  free  communication  with  the  air  are  dry  and  (to 
the  feelings)  warm  in  winter,  wet  or  damp  and  cold  in  summer.  And  from  the 
general  course  of  this  law  I do  not  consider  even  your  Orenburg  caves  exempt ; 
since  however  apparently  arid  the  external  air  at  \2CP  Fahr.  may  be,  the  moisture 
in  it  may  yet  be  in  excess  and  tending  to  deposition,  when  the  same  air  is  cooled 
down  to  many  degrees  beneath  the  freezing-point. 

“ The  data  wanting  in  the  case  of  your  Orenburg  cave  are  the  mean  temperature 
of  every  month  in  the  year  of  the  air,  and  of  thermometers  buried,  say  a foot  deep, 
on  two  or  three  points  of  the  surface  of  the  hill,  which,  if  I understand  you  right,  is 
of  gvpsum  and  of  small  elevation.  I do  not  remember  the  winter  temperature  of 
Orenburg,  but  for  Ekatcrincnburg  (only  5°  north  of  Orenburg) , the  temperatures  are 
given  in  Kuppfer’s  reports  of  the  returns  from  the  Russian  magnetic  observatories. 
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If  any  thing  similar  obtains  at  Orenburg  1 see  no  difficulty  in  explaining  your 
phenomenon.  Rejecting  diurnal  fluctuations  and  confining  ourselves  to  a single 
summer  wave  of  heat  propagated  downwards  alternately  with  a single  winter  wave 
of  cold,  every  point  at  the  interior  of  an  insulated  hill  rising  above  the  level  plain 
will  be  invaded  by  these  waves  in  succession  (converging  towards  the  centre  in  the 
form  of  shells  similar  to  the  external  surface),  at  times  which  will  deviate  further 
from  mid-winter  and  mid-summer  the  deeper  the  point  is  in  the  interior,  so  that  at 
certain  depths  in  the  interior,  the  cold-wave  will  arrive  at  mid-summer  and  the  heat- 
wave in  mid-winter.  A cave  (if  not  very  wide-mouthed  and  very  airy)  penetrating 
to  such  a point,  will  have  its  temperature  determined  by  that  of  the  solid  rock 
which  forms  its  walls,  and  will  of  course  be  so  alternately  heated  and  cooled.  As 
the  south  side  of  the  hill  is  sunned  and  the  north  not,  the  sunmier-wave  will  be 
more  intense  on  that  side  and  the  winter  less  so  ; and  thus  though  the  form  of  the 
wave  will  still  generally  correspond  with  that  of  the  hill,  its  intensity  will  vary  at 
different  points  of  each  wave-surface.  The  analogy  of  waves  is  not  strictly  that  of 
the  progress  of  heat  in  solids,  but  nearly  enough  so  for  my  present  purpose. 

“ The  mean  temperature  for  the  three  winter  months,  December,  January,  Fe- 
bruary, and  the  three  summer  months,  June,  July,  August,  for  the  years  1836,  7, 8, 
and  the  mean  of  the  year,  are  for  Ekaterinenburg  as  follows  : — 


Winter. 

Summer. 

Annual  Mean. 

1836. 

— 10°’93  R. 

+ 11°'90  R. 

+ 1°*22  R. 

1837. 

- 12°  90 

+ 12°-93 

+ 0°-30 

1838. 

- 12°37 

+ 12°'37 

+ 0°-60 

Mean. 

- 12°  07  R. 

+ 12°' 40  H. 

+ 0°-70  R. 

+ 4°-83  Fahr. 

+ 59°*9  Fahr. 

+ 33°  S7  Fahr. 

“ The  means  of  the  intermediate  months  arc  almost  exactly  that  of  the  whole 
year,  and  the  temperature  during  the  three  winter  as  well  as  the  three  summer 
months  most  remarkably  uniform. 

“ This  is  precisely  that  distribution  of  temperature  over  time  which  ought  under 
such  circumstances  to  give  rise  to  well-defined  and  intense  waves  of  heat  and 
cold  ; and  I have  little  doubt  therefore  that  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  your 
ph-enomenon. 
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'*  1 should  observe,  that  in  the  recorded  observations  of  the  Ekaterinenburg  ob- 
servatory, the  temperatures  are  observed  two-hourly,  from  eight  a.m.  to  ten  r.M., 
and  not  at  night.  The  mean  monthly  temperatures  are  thence  concluded  by  a 
formula  which  I am  not  very  well  satisfied  with  ; but  the  error,  if  any,  so  intro- 
duced must  be  far  too  trifling  to  affect  this  argument.  The  works  whence  the 
above  data  are  obtained  are  ‘ Observations  Mdttiorologiques  ct  Magnctiqucs  faites 
dans  I’lntericur  de  l'Empire  dc  Russie,’  and  ' Annuaire  Magndtique  et  Aletdorolo- 
gique  du  Corps  des  Ingenieurs  dcs  Mines  de  Russie,’  works  which  we  owe  to  the 
munificence  of  the  Russian  government,  and  which  it  is  satisfactory'  to  find  thus 
early  affording  proofs  of  utility  to  science  in  explaining  what  certainly  might  be 
regarded  as  a somewhat  puzzling  phenomenon,  as  it  is  one  highly  worthy  of  being 
further  studied  and  being  made  the  subject  of  exact  thermometric  researches  on  the 
spot,  and  wherever  else  anything  similar  occurs.” 

“ P.S.  Thermometric  observations  in  the  steppes,  of  the  mean  monthly  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  at  different  depths  from  one  to  100  feet  (at  Forbes’s  intervals),  would 
be  most  interesting.  At  Ekaterinenburg  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  being 
3G°'6  Fahr.,  no  permanently  frozen  soil  would  probably  be  reached,  but  a very  little 
more  to  the  northward  that  pha?uomcnon  must  occur. 

“ The  ‘ thinning  out  ’ of  the  frozen  stratum  would  be  most  interesting  to  trace, 
but  in  thinning  out  by  decrease  of  latitude  it  might  possibly  at  the  same  time 
• dip’  beyond  reach,  all  above  it  being  occupied  by  soil  subject  to  the  law  of  pe- 
riodic frost  and  thaw,  and  giving  room  under  favourable  circumstances  to  ice- 
caverns,  pits,  or  galleries.  What  determines  the  distinct  definition  of  the  hot 
and  cold  alternating  layers  is  the  exceedingly  peculiar  form  of  the  curve  of  the 
monthly  temperatures  as  given  in  the  tables  above  referred  to.” 

In  thanking  Sir  John  Herschel  for  his  efforts  (amid  his  numerous  important  re- 
searches) to  explain  the  wonders  of  our  cave  of  Illetzkaya,  we  think  it  right  to 
state,  that  even  his  explanation  has  to  contend  with  some  strong  local  objections. 
The  little  hillock  of  gypsum,  for  example,  not  exceeding  150  feet  in  height,  and 
of  an  irregular  conical  form,  is  the  seat  of  other  rents  and  openings,  no  one  of 
which,  as  we  were  informed,  contains  snow  or  ice.  Why  therefore  does  our  cave 
present  this  exceptional  phenomenon  ? How  indeed  are  we  to  imagine  that  a six 
months'  wave  of  cold  shall  affect  a cavern  in  a small  mount,  and  not  the  subsoil 
of  the  surrounding  country 1 ? Again,  if  there  be  no  connection  between  the  hot 

1 Although  they  have  no  direct  application  to  our  case  of  IUctzkaya,  wc  may  state  that  the  ph»no« 
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and  arid  external  air  and  the  formation  of  the  ice,  why  is  the  latter  lodged  so 
near  the  southern  face  of  the  hill  on  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  (very  powerful 
in  this  latitude)  are  beating  for  some  months  ? 

The  observations  of  Pallas  throw  some  light  upon  the  problem.  In  visiting 
Illetzkaya-Zastchita,  he  described  this  mount  of  gypsum,  and  stated  that  the 
Kirghis  inhabitants  of  his  day  were  in  the  habit  of  throwing  votive  offerings  into 
a large  open  fissure  of  great  depth  which  formerly  existed  at  its  summit.  This 
opening  was,  it  appears,  closed  up  before  the  visit  of  the  great  naturalist,  though 
he  fails  not  to  record  a saying  current  among  the  people,  that  when  open,  a man 
(tempted  by  hope  of  gain  or  from  curiosity)  was  let  down  by  cords  and  experienced 
insufferable  cold  beneath.  The  accuracy,  therefore,  of  the  account  given  to  Pallas  by 
the  natives  has  been  in  great  measure  substantiated  through  the  phenomenon 
made  known  by  a lateral  opening  at  the  base  of  the  mount,  which  evidently  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  for  he  makes  no  allusion  to  it. 

We  may  also  state,  that  this  author  mentions  similar  caverns  at  Indersk,  still 
further  to  the  south,  in  which  he  experienced  intense  cold  ; and  far  from  being 
surprised  like  ourselves  at  such  a phenomenon,  he  simply  adds,  that  it  is  one  of 
usual  occurrence  in  cores  of  gypsum.  On  this  point,  however,  we  must  observe, 
that  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  there  is  no  natural  connection  between  gypsum 
in  its  natural  state  and  cold,  for  neither  the  large  caverns  in  that  rock  described 
by  us  upon  the  Pinega  in  latitude  04°,  nor  the  caves  of  the  Ik  and  Barnukova 
(pp.  156,  165,  and  173,  note  2),  contain  ice  or  snow  in  summer. 

But  to  revert  to  our  own  case,  has  solid  ice  existed  for  ages  in  this  mount  of  gyp- 

menu  of  the  permanently  frozen  soil  at  Yakutsk,  to  which  Admiral  Wmnge)  and  M.  Baer  directed  atten- 
tion, have  not  yet  been  adequately  inquired  into.  In  travelling  through  Ustiug,  in  1840,  we  met  with 
the  engineer  who  conducted  the  sinking's  of  the  shaft  and  from  him  wc  learnt — 1st.  That  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  sixty  feet  of  alluvial  soil,  the  pit,  to  a depth  of  350  feet,  was  sunk  through  strata 
of  limestone  and  shale  with  some  coal — the  limestone  being  peculiarly  hard  and  in  beds  from  itco  to 
six  Jett  thick.  2nd.  'ihat  none  of  the  sinkings  took  place  in  the  summer  months  on  account  of  the 
foul  air.  3rd.  That  when  Admiral  Wrangel  descended  the  shaft,  the  surface  being  then  burnt  up  by  the 
summer  sun,  the  thermometer  below  was  6°  Keau.  below  zero.  As  new  inquiries  into  this  interesting 
phenomenon  have  been  instituted  by  the  Imperial  Government,  we  shall  merely  state,  that  in  reference 
to  our  cusc,  there  must  be  a striking  difference  between  the  climate  of  Yakutsk  and  that  of  the  steppes 
south  of  Orenburg,  both  as  to  the  length  and  heat  of  the  summers  and  the  intensity  of  winter  cold. 
Yakutsk,  situated  in  N.  lat.  62£°,  suffers  under  a winter  cold  of  39°  2'  cent,  below  zero.  Set  the  valu- 
able table  of  climatology  published  by  Baron  Humboldt,  ' Asie  Cfntrale/  vol.  iii.  p.  102.  The  eminent 
geographer  states,  however,  that  he  has  no  sure  data  for  Orenburg,  vol.  iii.  p.  556. 
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sum  both  when  open  from  its  summit  and  without  such  aperture  ? Is  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, a phenomenon  which  changes  with  the  seasons,  as  the  inhabitants  declare  ? 
If  so,  is  it  susceptible  ot  explanation  by  climatological  changes,  as  attempted  by 
Sir  John  Herschel  ? or  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  by  an  union  of  meteorological 
and  chemical  causes?  Avowing  our  incompetency  to  explain  the  true  nature 
of  the  changes  by  which  the  result  was  produced,  we  were  about  to  state,  that  in 
clinging  to  our  original  belief,  or  some  modification  of  it,  we  left  the  problem  to 
be  solved  by  others.  Whilst,  however,  these  pages  were  passing  through  the  press, 
the  facts  having  been  accidentally  mentioned  to  our  friend  Dr.  Robinson1,  he  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  which  induced  us  to  elicit  from  him  the  following  ingenious 
explanation : — 

" Your  revise  has  reached  me.  where  I am  luckily  able  to  refer  to  the  account  of  Monte  Tcstacco 
which  I mentioned  to  you  at  Parsonstown,  and  which  you  will  find  in  the  first  volume  of  Nicholson's 
Journal,  4to  series,  page  229.  If  you  examine  it,  you  will,  l think,  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  the 
principles  applied  by  Nicholson  to  explain  these  phenomena,  nearly  as  you  appear  to  have  done  in  the 

first  instance,  arc  sufficient  for  llletzkaya." " First  suppose  the  hill  rifted  with  fissures  so  as 

to  let  air  percolate  all  through  it,  and  that  this  net- work  of  air-passages  communicates  with  the  cave 
below,  and  above  with  vertical  fissures  communicating  towards  the  summit  of  the  hill  with  the  external 
atmosphere.  During  winter  the  air  contained  in  these  fissures  is  warmer  than  that  without,  it  will  there- 
fore rise  and  escape,  being  replaced  by  an  equal  mass  of  cold  air.  This  being  wanned  by  the  rock  with 
which  it  is  in  contact,  will  escape  in  its  turn,  and  thus  an  inward  current  will  be  felt  in  the  cave  till  all 
the  rock  which  it  can  reach  or  influence  is  cooled  down  to  the  winter  temperature.  In  spring  the  current 
will  be  reversed  ; it  must  still  be  of  the  temperature  of  the  rock  through  which  it  passes,  and  will  thus 
reproduce  in  summer  the  cold  which  had  been  stored  up  in  winter,  till  the  rock  attains  the  summer  tem- 
perature and  the  action  is  intermitted.  Some  cold  must  be  lost,  as  I have  hinted,  by  the  transmission 
of  central  heat,  but  still  a very  small  mass  of  rock  will  supply  an  immense  mass  of  cool  air.  I do  not 
know  whether  the  specific  heat  of  gypsum  has  been  ascertained ; but  suppose  it  the  same  as  of  lime,  and 
every  cubic  foot  of  it  in  the  hill  will  cool  150  cubic  feet  of  air  to  the  same  degree.  Assume  the  hill  to 
be  a pyramid  whose  base  is  a quarter  of  a mile  and  150  feet  high,  this  would  supply  eighty-five  feet  every 
second  for  six  months,  which  seems  more  than  sufficient.  But  secondly,  this  hill  may  communicate 
with  extensive  caverns  or  fissure*  full  of  air,  extended  horizontally,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  trans- 
mitted influence  of  winter  and  summer.  In  the  former  they  and  the  air  they  contain  will  be  cooled  ; 
but  when  the  influence  of  the  latter  reaches  them,  it  will  expund  the  air,  and  this  escaping  by  the  cave 
will  add  its  cooling  powers.  Such  seems  to  be  the  case  in  some  of  the  Italian  caves,  but  I think  the  sup- 
position scarcely  required  at  llletzkaya.  As  to  the  degree  of  refrigeration,  it  obviously  depends  on  the 
winter  temperature ; but  I would  expect  it  to  be  increased  by  the  evaporation.  The  materials  of  the  hill, 
saliferous  gypsum,  must  dry  the  included  air  completely,  as  their  affinity  for  water  is  considerable ; on 
the  other  hand,  after  a spring  thaw,  we  must  expect  to  find  the  earth  of  the  cave  which  is  near  the 
surface  saturated  with  moisture ; and  it  is  easily  shown  that  arid  air,  even  at  or  below  32°,  will  be 
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cooled  still  lower  under  such  circumstances,  besides  that  some  heat  may  also  be  absorbed  by  ita  ex* 
pans  ion.  De  Saussurc,  in  a calcareous  cave,  found,  June  29,  1771,  the  external  thermometer  79^° 
Fahrenheit,  while  that  in  the  cave  was  but  37 ; and  as  this  was  in  Italy,  I think  we  may  assume  that  a 
much  greater  depression  would  have  been  produced  had  the  climate  been  like  that  of  Orenburg.  Whatever 
you  may  think  of  my  attempt  at  explanation,  it  is  at  least  to  be  hoped  that  your  Russian  friends  will  ere 
long  obtain  for  you  the  necessary  data  as  to  climate  and  conduction,  without  which  we  are  but  guesaing 
in  the  dark.  A couple  of  thermometers  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  a journal  of  the  state  of  the  cave,  seem 
especially  necessary/' 

Ingenious  as  are  the  explanations  of  Sir  John  Hcrschel  and  Dr.  Robinson,  we 
still  think  that  they  do  not  completely  solve  the  problem.  Some  persons  have, 
indeed,  thought  that  very  different  explanations  might  be  proposed,  by  reference 
to  the  artificial  production  of  ice  and  snow,  one  very  remarkable  example  of  which 
occurs  in  the  mines  of  Schcmnitz  in  Hungary'.  But  we  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  all  the  features  of  the  case  of  Illetzkaya,  and  apologizing  to  our 
two  distinguished  friends  for  having  drawn  forth  their  opinions  before  such  data 
had  been  got  together,  we  pass  to  other  subjects,  iu  expressing  our  hope,  that  the 
Russian  authorities  will  soon  procure  for  us  the  knowledge  of  the  facts,  without 
which  no  accurate  induction  can  be  made. 

Saliferous  Rocks  and  overlying  fossiliferous  Limestone  of  the  Southern  Steppes. — 
In  the  lower  steppes  adjacent  to  the  Caspian,  or  in  that  wide  expanse  which  we  shall 
afterwards  describe,  as  having  a surface  covered  with  sca-shclls,  the  older  rocks 
similar  to  those  of  Illetzkaya  rise  to  the  surface  like  small  islauds.  These  islets 
are  composed  of  red  sand,  marl,  gypsum  and  limestone.  Saliferous  sources  also 
rise  to  the  surface  at  their  feet,  and  occasion  the  formation  of  adjacent  salt  lakes 
and  saline  incrustations — even  forming  deposits  of  rock-salt  in  some  of  the  deeper 
depressions. 

As  examples  of  these  isolated  hills  we  may  cite  Mount  Indcrsk  and  its  associated 
salt  lake,  the  gypseous  elevations  near  Gouricff,  the  saliferous  hills  of  Arsagar,  the 
Great  and  Little  Bogdo,  and  the  gorges  of  red  grit  from  which  the  salt  rivulet  flows, 
which  supplies  the  Lake  Elton,  so  useful  to  Russia  as  a great  storehouse  of  salt2. 

The  Indcrsk  Hills,  which  wre  did  not  visit,  extend  for  about  forty  versts  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Ural,  and  arc  composed,  like  all  the  other  hillocks  which 
emerge  from  beneath  the  steppes  of  Astrakhan,  of  gypsum,  marl  and  sandstone 
with  saliferous  springs.  Near  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  Pallas  also  remarked 

1 See  Urc‘*  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  2nd  edit.,  p.  290.  Art.  ' Caloric.' 

% For  an  account  of  the  source  of  Lake  Elton,  consult  the  Researches  of  M.  Gobel  the  chemist. 
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beds  of  grey  colour,  containing  Ostreas  and  Belemnites,  and  recently  Colonel  Hel- 
mersen  has  distinctly  ascertained,  that  these  strata  are  of  the  same  age  as  the 
Jurassic  formation,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert  as  occurring  in  many  parts 
of  Russia. 

Mount  Bogdo. — Having  already  stated,  that  we  have  no  proof  of  the  existence  of 
rocks  of  the  age  of  the  Trias  in  the  central  region  of  Russia,  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
ascertain,  if  there  be  not  a representative  of  some  member  of  that  system  in  the  rocks 
of  Mount  Bogdo,  which  rise  up  as  isolated  hills  in  the  steppe  of  the  inner  horde  of 
Kirghis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga. 

No  locality  has  undergone  more  changes  in  the  estimate  of  its  age  than  this 
famous  mount,  and  it  was  therefore  visited  by  one  of  us1  with  the  view  both  of 
making  a correct  section  and  to  collect  the  fossils  which  it  contains  The  graphic 
description  of  Pallas,  had  the  fossils  which  he  collected  been  preserved,  might 
have  long  ago  enabled  geologists  to  form  nearly  as  accurate  a conjecture  concerning 
the  age  of  these  hills  as  that  which  we  are  now  enabled  to  make ; for  he  informs 
us  that  their  base,  composed  of  saliferous  masses,  salt  lakes,  red  and  green  sands, 
&c.,  is  surmounted  by  limestone  charged  with  shells  and  ammonites. 

Notwithstanding  this  ancient  description,  we  find  the  most  recent  authorities 
exceedingly  at  variance  in  interpreting  the  age  of  these  deposits.  From  an  ex- 
amination of  a chambered  shell  which  they  contain,  M.  Von  Buch  surmised  that 
they  might  prove  to  belong  to  the  Muschelkalk,  and  more  recently  Professor 
Eichwald  has  referred  the  deposit  to  the  Silurian  system  ! 

We  shall  first  endeavour  to  show  that  the  latter  opinion  is  untenable,  and  that, 
though  not  yet  fully  established,  the  opinion  of  M.  Von  Buch  is  much  more  likely 
to  prove  correct. 

Great  ami  Little  Bogdo. — The  two  contiguous  hills  of  Bogdo  are  pretty  nearly 
similar  in  composition.  The  little  Bogdo  is  a low  ridge  stretching  from  north- 
north-east  to  south-south- west.  At  its  northern  extremity,  a natural  section  exposes 
red  sandstone  dipping  to  the  east  at  about  30°,  surmounted  by  a whitish  lime- 
stone, composed  of  angular,  breccia-like  fragments  of  a compact  and  hard  nature, 
and  forming  masses  so  like  ruined  buildings,  that  the  simple  inhabitants  seriously 
believe  them  to  be  such.  The  calcareous  beds  are  covered  by  greyish  coloured 
gypsum,  and  in  their  eastward  dip,  these  strata  are  met  and  cut  off  by  limestone 

1 Count  Keyserling. 
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inclined  to  the  west,  thus  showing  a transverse  line  of  fault ; the  gypseous  mass 
occupying  a symmetrical  depression. 

The  greater  Bogdo  presents  analogous  phamomena  of  succession,  but  on  a larger 
scale.  Being  the  highest  point  in  all  this  region,  and  also  remarkable  for  its  pecu- 
liar vegetation  and  living  animals,  it  has  attracted  both  the  superstitious  worship 
of  the  nomadic  tribes  who  live  around  it,  and  the  special  attention  of  every  scien- 
tific traveller  who  has  approached  it,  including  Falk,  Pallas,  Giibel  and  Evers- 
mann.  Modern  geologists,  however,  are  chiefly  acquainted  with  it  through  a few  of 
its  fossil  remains.  Pallas,  who  visited  it  three  times,  describes  the  succession  of 
the  beds  and  their  neighbourhood,  with  an  exactness  which  we  cannot  too  much 
admire  in  the  ‘ De  Saussure  of  Russia,’  and  he  cites  a remarkable  Ammonite  which 
has  recently  been  described  by  M.  VonBuch.  The  resemblance  of  this  fossil  to  a 
characteristic  Ammonite  of  the  Muschclkalk,  seemed  to  the  latter  author  to  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  that  formation  in  Russia. 

Professor  Eichwald  (who  has  not  visited  the  spot)  has  recently  published  a short 
memoir,  in  which,  in  addition  to  an  extract  from  Pallas,  he  gives  the  description 
of  a true  Orthoceratite  supposed  to  have  been  collected  at  Bogdo  by  M.  Giibel,  a 
fact  to  which  Colonel  Helmersen  had  previously  alluded.  As  the  very  circum- 
stantial and  minutely  detailed  voyage  of  Giibel  makes  no  allusion  to  the  finding 
of  any  such  body,  and  as  the  collection  on  which  Professor  Eichwald  has  formed 
bis  conclusions  was  sent  from  DOrpat,  we  cannot  but  think  that  one  of  the  true 
Silurian  Orthocerata  of  Esthonia,  so  abundant  in  the  collection  at  that  university 
(see  p.  33),  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Professor  at  St.  Petersburgh  through  mis- 
take or  inadvertence.  We  searched  most  carefully  for  fossils  on  the  spot,  and  the 
result  of  our  labour  was  the  acquirement  of  about  twelve  specimens  of  the  Ammonites 
Bogdoanus  and  other  shells,  none  of  which  resemble  in  the  least  the  Orthoceras 
described  by  Eichwald.  In  describing  the  matrix  or  rock  in  which  his  Orthoceras 
is  imbedded,  that  author  mentions  the  existence  of  green  grains,  which  is  to  us  a 
convincing  proof,  that  he  had  simply  before  him  a portion  of  the  chloritic  Silurian 
limestone  of  Esthonia  ; for  we  can  positively  assert,  that  the  limestone  of  Mount 
Bogdo  contains  no  such  matter.  Hence  we  presume,  that  the  common  Orthoceratitcs 
vaginatus  of  the  Silurian  limestone  of  Esthonia  was  not  found  at  Bogdo,  and  con- 
sequently that  Professor  Eichwald’s  conclusion,  that  this  mount  is  of  Silurian  age, 
is  without  foundation.  With  all  respect  for  his  authority,  we  are  also  bound  to 
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state  our  conscientious  belief,  that  Professor  Eichwald  is  in  error,  when  he  sup- 
poses that  the  Ammonites  Bogdoanus  has  a ventral  siphon,  an  opinion  which  induced 
him  to  name  the  shell  Clymenia  Bogdoana.  We  have  distinctly  ascertained,  that 
the  siphon  is  placed  exactly  as  in  the  Ammonites  and  Goniatites. 

But  to  resume  our  account  of  these  singular  outliers  of  the  steppe.  According 
to  the  Baron  V.  Humboldt,  the  summit  of  the  greater  Bogdo,  of  which  the  annexed 
woodcut  is  a section,  is  537  English  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  hence  upwards  of 
600  feet  above  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  beds  dip  south-west  about  30°,  and  there- 
fore in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  chief  masses  of  the  Little  Bogdo. 

The  base  of  this  hill  consists  of  saliferous  strata  of  argillaceous  marl  (a),  from 
which  brine-springs  issue  and  deposit  solid  banks  of  salt  in  the  adjacent  lake  ; beds 
of  the  thickness  of  a foot  being  sometimes  formed  in  a single  year.  Gypseous 


courses  occur,  and  marl  so  red  that  it  is  used  as  paint  by  the  natives.  To  these  suc- 
ceeds a considerable  thickness  of  sandstone,  the  lower  part  of  which  (6)  is  soft, 
friable,  and  thin-bedded,  and  the  upper  (e)  is  a reddish  grit,  occasionally  coarse- 
grained and  hard,  and  containing  rose-coloured  quartz,  Lydian  stone  and  small 
striated  concretions.  Above  these  strata  is  a sandy,  red  and  white  argillaceous 
marl  (d),  which,  from  the  alternation  of  courses  of  white  marl,  has  a ribboned 
aspect,  and  this  rock,  in  which  Pallas  found  some  salt,  has  a thickness  of  about 
200  feet.  The  summit  is  composed  of  a grey-coloured  limestone  (r)  of  about  100 
feet  thickness,  which  divided  into  flags,  has  certainly  very  much  the  aspect  of 
Muschelkalk.  Near  its  base  it  is  loaded  with  a great  Gervillia  ; and  higher  up 
with  casts  of  a Pcrna,  which  in  the  general  outline  has  some  analogy  with  the 
lnoceramus  rostratus  of  the  Jura  limestone  (Goldf.  pi.  115.  fig.  3.). 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill  we  found,  in  addition  to  the  Ammonites  Bogdo- 
anus, a compressed  Mytilus  somewhat  resembling  the  M.  eduliformis  of  the  Mus- 
chelkalk, and  small  bivalves  which  may  be  referred  to  the  genus  Donax.  The  ge- 
neral character  of  these  fossils,  so  very  different  from  those  we  have  observed  in 
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any  other  part  of  Russia,  and  the  entire  absence  of  palmozoic  forms',  seem  to 
conspire  with  the  order  of  the  strata,  to  lead  us  to  consider  this  limestone  of  the 
steppe  of  Astrakhan,  as  a stage  in  the  geological  series  superior  to  the  Permian 
system,  and  which  has  not  been  observed  in  any  part  of  Russia  properly  so  called 
(see  Map). 

We  are  very  far  from  believing  that  these  upper  beds  arc  Jurassic,  both  because 
we  have  not  found  among  them  any  of  the  fossils  which  characterize  the  strata  of 
that  age  in  Russia,  and  also  because  the  limestone  of  Bogdo  is  very  dissimilar  to 
any  beds  of  that  epoch  with  which  wc  arc  acquainted. 

If,  after  all,  the  exact  geological  horizon  of  the  limestone  of  Mount  Bogdo  is 
uncertain,  our  researches  have,  we  trust,  limited  the  range  of  formations  to 
which  it  can  be  referred  ; for  it  is  now  ascertained  to  be  younger  than  the  great 
body  of  the  Permian  and  older  than  the  Jurassic  strata.  Looking,  therefore,  to  the 
“ facies”  and  dominant  character  of  the  fossils,  and  seeing  that  the  limestone  in 
which  they  lie  passes  gradually  downwards  into  saliferous  rocks  which  form  a 
part  of  the  Permian  system,  we  are  disposed  to  approach  very  nearly  to  the  opi- 
nion of  M.  Von  Buch,  and  to  think  that  if  not  the  equivalent  of  the  Muschelkalk, 
these  beds  must  at  all  events  approach  to  that  age. 

Origin  of  the  Salt  of  the  Steppe  of  Astrakhan. — In  previous  chapters  it  has  been 
shown,  that  salt  sources  rise  out  of  different  deposits  in  Russia,  from  the  base  of 
the  Devonian  system  to  the  red  rocks  associated  with  the  Zechstein ; and  as  the 
largest  and  best-developed  masses  of  rock-salt  are  of  the  latter  age,  and  the  saline 
sources  of  the  steppe  of  Astrakhan  issue  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Bogdo,  we 
believe  that  they  have  their  origin  in  similar  masses  of  rock-salt.  It  is,  indeed, 
quite  evideut,  that  these  and  similar  saline  sources  are  due  to  subterranean 
causes  of  an  ancient  date,  and  are  iu  no  way  dependent  upon  the  recent  desicca- 
tion and  retreat  of  the  Caspian  Sea ; for  it  is  only  where  the  mounts  of  red  sand- 
stone rise  out  in  this  wide  plain,  that  permanent  salt-springs  are  known.  In 
other  parts  of  the  same  steppe,  abounding  as  the  surface  does  in  marine  shells, 
the  finest  fresh  water  is  obtained,  by  boring  to  a few  feet  into  the  sand  and  gravel. 

• Although  the  Ammonite*  Bogdotmu*  bn*  not  serrated  lobes,  like  those  of  the  Ceratitcs  of  the  Mus- 
chelknlk.  end  ought,  according  to  strict  generic  definition,  to  he  placed  among  the  Gonintites.  it  offers, 
nevertheless,  by  the  form  of  its  chambers,  a very  strong  analogy  to  the  Ceratitcs.  The  inclination  of  the 
folds  of  the  lobes  towards  the  interior  edge  of  the  whorls,  and  their  comparative  narrowness,  recall  forcibly 
to  the  mind  of  the  geologist  the  Ceratile*  notion t of  the  Muschelkalk  (sec  Part  III.). 
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We  shall  hereafter  show,  that  all  this  Low  tract  was  once  occupied  by  a Caspian 
Sea,  and  endeavour  to  give  some  proof  of  the  high  level  at  which  its  waters  onoe 
stood  ; but  we  again  insist,  that  the  salt  springs  to  which  we  have  alluded,  are  com- 
pletely independent  of  any  such  comparatively  recent  cause,  and  are  derived  from 
a subsoil  formed  in  the  earlier  zones  of  the  earth's  crust.  If  we  mistake  not,  a 
great  number  of  the  saline  lakes  of  Eastern  Russia  and  Siberia  will  be  found  to 
owe  their  qualities  to  the  lodgement  of  water  in  depressions  fed  by  salt  springs 
or  communicating  with  masses  of  rock  salt However  this  may  be,  the  facts  to 
which  we  have  adverted  in  Russia  proper,  may  be  turned  eventually  to  national 
advantage,  in  a country  where  nearly  horizontal  strata  occupy  vast,  regular  depres- 
sions ; for  wherever  salt  sources  have  their  natural  outbreak  at  the  edges  of  such 
basing,  we  may  feel  certain,  that  artesian  wells  sunk  in  favourable  places  within 
their  area,  might  raise  salt  to  the  surface,  in  districts  removed  at  inconvenient 
distances  from  the  usual  marts  of  this  indispensable  commodity  A hint  on  this 
point  is  sufficient  for  the  intelligent  administration  of  the  Imperial  Mines. 

' We  have  been  recently  informed  by  M.  Hommairc  tie  Hell,  an  enterprising  French  engineer,  who  has 
prepared  for  publication  a Map  of  Southern  Husala,  that,  in  the  southern  ateppe*  which  we  did  not 
visit,  between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  there  is  a very  general  occurrence  of  clay  impregnated 
with  saline  particles,  though  the  ordinary  sandy  superficial  covering  of  the  country  yields  fresh  water. 
In  dry  season*  no  salt  is  procured ; but  when  the  inferior  clay  has  been  saturated  by  heavy  rains, 
lakes  are  formed,  which,  on  evaporating,  leave  considerable  saline  incrustations.  The  saliferous  pro- 
perty of  this  steppe  is  considered  by  M.  Hommaire  to  be  a residuary  phenomenon,  due  to  the  desic- 
cation of  the  once  submarine  tract  which  connected  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  (see  Map).  We  may 
return  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject  in  a future  chapter,  when  we  treat  of  recent  changes ; and,  in 
the  mean  time,  we  simply  remark,  that  if  the  inferences  of  M.  Hommaire  be  admitted,  they  do  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  our  geological  facts,  as  to  the  ancient  origin  of  the  permanent  salt  sources 
to  which  we  have  adverted. 


Formation  of  Ice  in  the  Cave  of  Illetzkaya-Zastchita  explained. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  printed,  Professor  WheatstoDC  has  called  our 
attention  to  a memoir  of  Professor  Pictet  of  Geneva,  explanatory  of  the  formation 
and  conservation  of  summer-ice  in  natural  caverns'.  These  caverns,  near  Be- 
sanoon  and  in  the  Jura,  occur  in  tracts  where  the  mean  cold  is  above  the  freezing 
point,  and  it  is  also  said  of  them,  as  of  Illetzkaya,  (p.  1 8G) , that  the  hotter  the 
summer  the  greater  is  the  quautity  of  ice  they  contain.  The  grotto  of  La  Baume 
near  Besan^on  presents,  indeed,  a close  analogy  to  our  Russian  example,  as  it  lies 
1 See  Edinburgh  Phil.  Joum.,  vol.  viii.  p.  1,  and  Biblioth£que  Uuivenelle. 
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within  the  lower  part  of  a hillock  of  about  the  same  height  as  the  little  mount  of 
llletzkaya.  Seeing  from  their  position,  that  such  masses  of  ice  cannot  be  the  residue 
of  a winter  deposit,  Professor  Pictet  accounts  for  their  formation  by  extending  the 
views  of  De  Saussure,  respecting  the  descending  currents  of  cold  air,  which  in  hot 
summers  traverse  the  artificial  mound  of  broken  pottery  at  Monte  Testaceo  near 
Rome,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  certain  rifted  calcareous  hills  in  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land. Professor  Pictet  argues,  that  in  his  ice-caves  (as  in  certain  mines  with  ver- 
tical shafts  above  them  and  horizontal  galleries  on  the  lower  sides  of  the  hills)  the 
downward  current  of  air  during  summer  must  acquire,  during  its  descent,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  vertical  portion  of  the  crevices  through  which  it  passes  ; that 
temperature  being  in  general  at  least  as  low  as  the  mean  temperature  of  the  place. 
He  also  supposes  (with  De  Saussure),  that  the  air  descending  through  the  fissures 
in  the  strata,  must  be  still  further  cooled  by  the  refrigerating  effects  of  evaporation, 
derived  from  the  moistened  materials  which  it  encounters  in  its  progress. 

If  this  explanation  be  applicable  to  the  ice-caves  near  Bcsancon  and  in  the  Jura, 
it  applies,  we  conceive,  much  more  strongly  to  our  case  in  Russia,  where  the  nu- 
merous icicles  pendent  from  the  roof  of  the  cavern  and  the  stalagmitic  crust  of  ice 
on  the  door,  equally  indicate  a previously  wet  and  damp  roof,  affording  a passage 
to  water  ; whilst  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  external  air  of  these  southern  steppes,  to 
which  we  have  specially  adverted,  must  contribute  most  powerfully  to  the  refrige- 
rating effects  of  evaporation.  We  may  add,  that  this  view  is  supported  by  refer- 
ence to  the  climate  of  the  plains  of  Orenburg,  in  which  the  great  wetness  of  spring 
caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  is  succeeded  by  an  intense  and  dry  Asiatic 
heat.  These  conditions,  cooperating  with  the  form  of  the  grotto,  the  fissures  above 
it,  and  the  horizontal  opening  into  it  at  the  foot  of  the  hill — features  quite  analo- 
gous to  the  vertical  shafts  and  horizontal  galleries  of  mines,  referred  to  by  the 
Genevese  Professor — seem  to  us  completely  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  Illctz- 
kaya,  and  with  it  all  those  examples  of  ice-caverns  mentioned  by  Pallas  in  still 
more  southern  latitudes. 


P.S.  We  intended,  as  announced,  to  terminate  this  chapter  with  a review  of  the 
Organic  Remains  of  the  Permian  strata,  but  feeling  that  this  important  subject 
could  not  thus  be  done  justice  to,  we  have  devoted  an  entire  chapter  to  its  con- 
sideration, giving  at  the  same  time  our  ultimate  view  of  the  correct  equivalents  of 
the  Permian  deposits  in  Western  Europe. 
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Equivalents  of  the  Permian  System  in  Germany  and  other  Parts  of  Europe. — Analy- 
tical Review  of  its  Animal  Contents. — Permian  Flora. — Close  of  Palaeozoic  life. — 
Table  of  the  Permian  Fauna. 

In  this  chapter  we  will  first  give  the  results  of  our  recent  comparisons  in  Ger- 
many, and  our  general  view  of  the  equivalents  of  the  Permian  System  in  Western 
Europe,  and  next  a detailed  analysis  and  tabular  view  of  its  organic  remains. 

Since  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work  were  written,  the  visit  to  Germany  before 
alluded  to  (p.  xii  ),  has  led  us  to  form  a more  correct  view  respecting  those  depo- 
sits of  Western  Europe  which  might  be  placed  in  parallel  with  the  Permian  system. 
We  have  now  learnt,  that  the  opinion  which  till  recently  prevailed,  that  the 
“ Rohte-todte-liegende  ” formed  a natural  member  of  the  carboniferous  group,  has 
been  abandoned,  and  that  these  deposits  are  known  to  be  separated  from  and  un- 
conformable  to  each  other.  Of  this  fact  we  became  convinced  by  visiting  the 
territory  around  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  and  we  have  obtained  the  authority  of  Pro- 
fessor Naumann  for  adhering  to  it.  In  that  tract,  Captain  Gutbier  having  largely 
collected  the  plants  belonging  to  both  deposits,  his  specimens  enabled  us  to  see, 
that  the  Flora  of  the  Rohte-todte-liegende,  which  is  there  well  preserved,  in  finely 
levigated  white  claystones,  contains  certain  forms  which  are  either  identical  with, 
or  closely  allied  to,  our  Permian  plants ; whilst  among  them,  though  they  are  all 
of  carboniferous  genera,  there  is  not  one  of  the  characteristic  species  so  abundant 
in  the  subjacent  coal-field.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  Rohte-todte-liegende 
is  there  unconformable  to  the  coal-measures,  and  is  distinguished  by  peculiar  plants, 
it  passes  conformably  upwards  into  the  Zechstein,  and  thus  forms  a natural  group 
with  that  deposit. 

A similarly  close  connexion  exists  in  Upper  Silesia.  In  the  mountainous  tracts 
which  range  hy  Waldenburg  towards  Gliitz,  a small  productive  coal-field  is  over- 
laid by  a series  of  red  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  shale,  in  the  upper  part  of 
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which,  particularly  near  Friedland  and  Rupersdorf  on  the  Bohemian  frontier, 
a black,  bituminous  limestone  occurs.  This  calcareous  rock,  thus  interlaced 
with  red  deposits  which  represent  the  Rohte-todte-liegende,  and  immediately  over- 
lying  the  coal-measures,  contains  Zechstein  fishes,  associated  with  plants  closely 
resembling  those  of  our  Permian  types.  Of  the  fishes,  the  PaLroni.tcus  WratUIa- 
mensis  (Ag.)  and  the  P.  Irpiduru*  (Ag.)  are  the  most  abundant ; and  among  the 
most  common  of  the  plants  we  may  cite  a Neuroptrris  ( Odontopteris ),  which  is 
never  found  in  the  underlying  coal-measures,  but  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
Permian  deposits  of  Russia.  This  identification  is  established  on  the  au- 
thority of  that  excellent  fossil  botanist,  Professor  Goppert,  who  subscribed  to  our 
opinion,  that  the  other  plants  of  the  limestone  and  flagstone  of  this  red  group,  are 
distinct  in  species  from  those  of  the  carboniferous  strata.  Now,  as  the  fishes 
also,  are  referred  to  the  same  type  as  the  Ichthyolites  found  in  the  Zechstein  of 
Western  Germany  and  in  the  parallel  rocks  of  Russia,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
these  Silesian  beds  of  red  sandstone,  shale,  marl,  and  conglomerate,  with  an  in- 
cluded limestone,  not  only  represent  the  Permian  system,  but  arc  singularly  in- 
teresting, in  indicating  a closer  approach  to  the  Russian  form  of  the  deposit  than 
their  representatives  in  the  west  of  Europe.  We,  therefore,  confidently  revert  to 
the  view  which  we  expressed  in  proposing  the  term  Permian,  and  we  unhesitatingly 
include  the  Rohte-todte-liegende  in  this  natural  group 

Having  thus  indicated  the  strata  which  arc  the  lower  members  of  the  Permian 
series  in  Germany,  can  we  pursue  the  parallel  upwards,  and  show,  that,  as  in 
Russia,  some  of  the  beds  overlying  the  Zechstein  are  also  to  be  grouped  with  that 
rock  ? This  question  is  one  of  considerable  importance ; for,  as  by  its  organic 
contents  the  Zechstein  is  now  admitted  to  be  of  pakeozoic  age,  we  are  called 
upon  to  decide,  whether  its  uppermost  natural  limit  was  completed  when  the 
last  beds  of  limestone  were  accumulated.  What  then  are  the  facts  in  Germany 
to  support  this  view  ? The  answer  is,  that  the  Bunter  Sandstein  or  next  over- 
lying  rock,  forms  there  as  conformable  a roof  to  the  Zechstein,  as  the  latter  does 
to  the  Rohte-todte-liegende.  That  limestone,  therefore,  with  the  Kupfer-schiefer 
and  its  dependences,  is  thus  simply  the  fossil-bearing  centre  of  a great  deposit  of 
red  conglomerates,  shales,  and  sandstone.  Wherever,  indeed,  the  Zechstein  occurs 
in  a tract  in  which  its  relations  to  the  overlying  sandstone  can  be  traced,  the  two 

‘ Sec  letter  of  Mr.  Murchison  to  Dr.  Fischer  von  Waldheim,  Sept.  1841,  Moscow.  Leon  Kurd  and 
Broun's  Jahrbuch  for  184’2,  part  1.  p.  91 ; and  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  xix.  p.  418. 
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are  found  so  intimately  united,  that  the  discovery  of  any  Permian  fossils  in  the 
overlying  rocks,  would  at  once  compel  geologists  to  place  both  series  of  beds  in  the 
same  natural  group.  Now,  in  Germany,  this  next  overlying  mass  of  rocks  (the 
Bunter  Sandstein)  is  divided  into  two  members,  the  lower  of  which  is  composed 
chiefly  of  sandstone,  and  the  upper  of  marl ; and  in  the  lower  of  these,  as  far  as 
our  knowledge  goes,  no  fossil  remains  have  yet  been  found,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Catamites  arenarius,  a plant  which  has  been  supposed  to  have  a close  affinity 
to,  if  indeed  it  be  distinguishable  from,  one  of  the  carboniferous  forms. 

Under  these  negative  circumstances  in  Germany,  and  with  the  positive  evi- 
dences derived  from  Russia,  that  the  palaeozoic  type  of  the  Zechstein  is  continued 
into  sandstones  and  conglomerates  above  that  rock,  particularly  through  certain  im- 
bedded plants,  we  think  that  the  lower  part  of  the  Bunter  Sandstein  in  Germany 
(occurring  as  it  does  in  exactly  the  same  stratigraphical  position  as  the  upper  con- 
glomerates, marls  and  sands  in  Russia)  must  be  separated  from  the  Trias  and  united 
with  the  Zechstein. 

In  throwing  out  this  suggestion,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  abstract  from  the 
Trias  the  whole  of  the  lowermost  of  its  three  members.  We  long  ago  examined 
in  situ  those  sections  near  Strasburg  and  other  places,  which,  by  means  of  a con- 
tinuous series  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  unquestionably  connect  certain 
underlying  red  marls  and  sands  with  the  Muschelkalk.  We  simply  point  out,  that 
as  the  thick  deposit  of  Bunter  Sandstein  is,  according  to  the  newest  German  au- 
thorities, divisible  (lithologically1)  into  two  members,  the  lowest  band,  or  a part  of 
it,  may  be  placed  on  the  parallel  of  beds  occupying  a similar  position  in  Russia, 
and  in  which  palaeozoic  types  prevail ; whilst  the  upper  Bunter  marls  and  the  “ Grts 
bigarr^  ” properly  so  called,  will  doubtless  continue  to  form  the  true  base  of  the 
Trias  or  secondary  rocks  (see  woodcut,  p.  204).  The  state  of  the  case,  when  fairly 
put,  seems  to  be  this.  The  region  of  Pemba  has  first  afforded  proofs  of  the  palae- 
ozoic shells  and  plants  being  extended  upwards  into  red  deposits  above  the  Zech- 
stein, whilst  the  strata  occupying  a similar  position  in  other  parts  of  Europe  have 
not  yet  contributed  any  opposing  evidence,  either  as  regards  stratigraphical  arrange- 
ment or  fossil  contents. 

In  England  there  is,  we  apprehend,  little  difficulty  in  grouping  the  various 
members  above  the  coal-measures,  which  constitute  or  represent  the  Permian 
system.  The  most  important  of  them  were  long  ago  ably  described  by  Professor 

1 See  Tabic  prepared  by  M.  Cotta,  attached  to  the  geological  maps  of  Saxony  prepared  by  Professor 
Naumann  and  himeelf.  We  may  add.  that  in  a letter  to  us.  Professor  Naumann  sees  no  objection  to  our 
proposed  classification. 
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Sedgwick,  when  he  showed,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  Lower  New  Red  sandstone 1 
was  the  equivalent  of  the  Rohte-todte-liegende  (Pontefract  rock  of  Smith), — which 
overlaid  conformably  by  the  Magnesian  Limestone  or  Zechstein  (the  latter  rock 
with  flags  representing  the  Kupfer-schiefer),  was  associated  with  red  marls,  gypsum 
and  sands.  His  section,  indeed,  of  the  succession  near  Kirkby  in  Nottingham- 
shire, exhibiting  a lower  and  an  upper  red  sandstone,  with  beds  of  shale  and  lime- 
stone betwecu  them,  the  whole  overlying  the  coal-measures  (in  this  instance  con- 
formably), is  a very  good  illustration  of  our  united  group  *.  In  other  parts  of  En- 
gland adjacent  to  the  Silurian  region,  we  place  in  parallel  with  the  Permian  system, 
all  those  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  which  immediately  surround  and 
overlie  the  coal-fields  of  the  central  counties,  and  in  which  the  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone or  Zechstein  is  represented  simply  by  a calcareous  conglomerate,  occasionally 
dolomitic'1. 

In  respect  to  Germany  we  may  further  state,  that  besides  visiting  in  1843  certain 
tracts  in  and  around  Saxony,  including  the  Thuringerwald  (with  the  environs  of 
Halle  we  were  previously  acquainted),  we  also  examined  that  part  of  Hesse  Cassel 
of  which  Riechelsdorf  is  the  centre,  in  all  of  which  districts  we  perceived  a con- 
formable succession  from  the  Rohte-todte-liegende  and  Zechstein  into  the  lower 
Runter  Sandstcin.  In  Hesse  Cassel,  indeed,  M.  Althaus  of  Rothenburg,  an  in- 
telligent geologist  and  a director  of  mines,  has  distinguished  in  his  district,  a lower 
from  an  upper  Bunter  Sandstcin,  the  former  constituting,  as  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, the  regular  cap  of  the  Zechstein. 

Now,  whilst  this  lower  Bunter  Sandstein  of  Central  Germany  is  unproductive  of 
animal  remains,  a similar  negative  character  pertains  to  the  rocks  of  the  same  age 
which  range  up  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  south  of  Frankfort,  and  extend  from 

* Scarcely  any  plant*  of  the  Lower  New  Red  of  England  have  yet  been  made  known.  'Hie  Pon- 
tefract  Hock  " of  William  Smith,  which  is  not  unlike  one  of  the  varieties  of  our  Permian  grits,  contains, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Professor  Phillips,  some  obscure  plants,  one  of  which  was  described  by  Professor 
Lindley.  Fossil  Flora,  vol.  iii.  pi.  195.  We  cannot  mention  the  name  of  so  distinguished  a geologist  as 
Professor  Phillips  without  stating,  that  he  has  long  been  of  opinion,  that  the  shells  of  the  Magnesian 
limestone  arc  of  the  true  palaeozoic  type , and,  although  Mr.  Murchison  was  formerly  opposed  to  this 
classification,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  containing  Sauriana — vertebra ta  unknown 
in  the  older  paleozoic  divisions — he  has  since  become  completely  convinced  of  its  accuracy.  It  is  right 
on  his  part  to  state,  that  his  colleagues,  M.  dc  Verne uil  and  Count  Kcyserling,  were  always  of  the  same 
opinion  as  Professor  Phillips. 

* Oeol.  Trans.,  New  Series,  vol,  iii.  pp.  oii,  57,  80  and  81,  plate  5.  fig.  1. 

* See  Silurian  System,  pp.  54  rt  sey.,  46G  et  wy.,  and  plates  29  and  37.  See  also  new  Geological 
Map  nf  England  by  Mr.  Murchison,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  in 
which  the  Pcrmiun  classification  is  for  the  first  time  applied. 
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Heidelberg  to  Baden-Baden.  At  the  latter  place,  the  formation  assimilates  to  its 
type  in  the  Vosges  mountains  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  it  has 
been  admirably  described  by  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  under  the  name  of  '*  Gr£s 
de  Vosges,”  and  clearly  separated  by  him  from  the  overlying  Trias.  As  in  the 
Vosges,  the  Zechstein  is  omitted  at  Baden-Baden,  and  the  series  consists,  in  as- 
cending order,  of  a conglomerate  often  composed  of  granitic,  porphyritic  and  older 
slaty  rocks,  succeeded  by  sandstone  and  shale,  both  red,  white  and  mottled. 
Though  we  entertained  no  doubt  when  on  the  spot,  that  these  strata,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Vosges  mountains,  through  which  we  passed,  were  the  equivalents  of 
our  Permian  rocks,  it  is  a high  gratification  to  be  able  to  state,  that  upon  consult- 
ing M.  de  Beaumont,  we  find  this  eminent  geologist  is  quite  of  our  opinion,  and 
that  he  adopts  with  us  the  classification  by  which  our  Permian  group,  compre- 
hending the  Rohte-todte-liegende,  the  Zechstein  and  the  lower  Bunter  Sandstein, 
is  represented  in  the  Rhenish  country  and  in  France  by  the  “ Grfcs  des  Vosges 

In  the  comparison,  however,  with  Central  Germany,  it  is  well  to  state,  that  the 
Russian  succession  presents  few  or  no  traces  of  the  thick  development  of  red  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate  which  is  distinctly  intercalated  between  the  carboniferous 
rocks  and  the  Zechstein5,  as  might  be  expected  in  a flat  and  undisturbed  region. 
In  some  Russian  tracts,  indeed,  we  have  shown,  that  the  Zechstein  or  Permian 
fossils  imbedded  in  marlstonc  and  limestone  succeed,  with  scarcely  any  other 
intervening  rocks  than  bands  of  gypsum,  to  the  great  mass  of  the  carboniferous 
limestone.  In  other  districts,  however,  grey  grits  and  sandstones  underlie  as 
well  as  overlie  those  courses  of  limestone  which  represent  the  Zechstein,  whilst 
the  conglomerates  chiefly  cover  the  calcareous  zone.  But  we  must  not  attach 
undue  importance  to  the  identification  of  mineral  structure  in  establishing  a suc- 
cession in  synchronous  deposits  of  distant  countries.  We  have  already  seen, 
that  with  a most  striking  similarity  in  the  general  distribution  of  life,  between 
each  great  palaeozoic  system  of  Russia  and  its  equivalents  in  Western  Europe, 
the  examination  of  Russia  has  revealed  to  us  very  considerable  discrepancies  in 
the  nature  of  the  imbedding  rocks.  To  recede,  for  example,  no  further  than  the 
immediately  subjacent  deposit,  we  learn  that  the  great  masses  of  the  coal-fields  of 

' See  M.  de  Beaumont'*  view  of  the  Grfc*  de  Vosges,  Mt-rn  pour  eervir,  vol.  i.  and  " Description  de 
la  Carte  Gdol.  de  France,”  vol,  i.  p.  391  et  stq. 

’ It  is  very  probable  that  certain  sandstones  and  conglomerates  (not  the  goniatite  grit*  of  Artinsk),  on 
the  western  dank  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  may  represent,  a*  before  said,  the  Rohte-todte-liegende,  a point 
to  which  we  shall  revert  in  Part  II.  Sec  Table  with  the  Map. 
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England,  France,  Belgium  and  America  have  no  well-marked  equivalents  in  Russia, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  empire  being  included  in  the 
lower  or  calcareous  member  of  that  system. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  the  Permian  rocks  of  Russia  consist  of  an  assemblage  of 
sandstones,  grits,  conglomerates  and  marls,  with  subordinate  bands  of  gypsum  and 
limestone,  which,  without  exactly  following  the  same  detailed  mineral  sequence  as 
the  deposits  of  similar  age  in  Germany,  is  bound  together  by  certain  natural  links  ; 
and  we  are  thereby  induced  to  propose  the  word  Permian,  to  designate  a natural 
group  in  Europe,  hitherto  undistinguished  by  any  common  name. 

To  dispel  all  uncertainty  from  the  minds  of  our  readers  concerning  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  Permian  system  in  Western  Europe,  and  their  prevalent  relations  to 
the  strata  beneath  and  above  them,  we  annex  the  accompanying  woodcut. 


33. 


LOWER  SECONDARY. 


f UPPER  PAL.EOZOIC. 


In  exhibiting  this  diagram,  wc  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  the  carboniferous  strata 
are  everywhere  unconformablc,  as  here  represented,  to  the  base  of  the  Permian 
rocks.  Sections  in  England  have,  indeed,  already  been  cited,  which  show  a per- 
fect conformity  between  these  deposits  ; though  many  other  cases  in  the  same 
country  may  also  be  appealed  to,  where  they  are  as  discordant  as  in  Germany, 
and  where  the  surface  of  the  carboniferous  strata  has  undergone  denudation 
as  well  as  dislocation  anterior  to  the  accumulation  of  the  overlying  deposits'.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  example,  in  any  part  of  Europe,  of  the  slightest  un- 
conformability  between  the  upper  part  of  the  Palaeozoic  or  Permian  rocks  and  the 
lower  secondary  or  Trias  ; and  yet  the  carboniferous  and  Permian  fossils  have  that 
striking  community  of  character  which  we  shall  develope  in  the  succeeding  pages, 
whilst  the  Permian  and  Triassic  fossils  are  entirely  distinct. 


% See  memoir  of  Professor  Sedgwick,  ut  supra,  Gcol.  Trans,  vol.  iii.  plate  5.  fig.  3.  plate  6-  fig-  1,  &c. 
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This  is  an  important  fact',  and  we  dwell  upon  it  as  a proof,  that  the  most  marked 
distinctions  between  the  fossils  of  succeeding  formations  cannot  always  be  referred 
to  violent  physical  revolutions  of  the  surface,  by  which,  as  it  has  been  supposed 
one  group  of  animals  was  annihilated  anterior  to  the  creation  of  another.  In  the 
previous  chapters  we  have,  indeed,  demonstrated,  that  throughout  vast  regions  of 
Russia,  the  older  deposits  are  most  clearly  separable  from  each  other  by  means  of 
their  respective  fossils,  although  they  are  all  apparently  conformable. 

We  will  now  strengthen  our  conclusions  respecting  the  independence  and  true 
relations  of  the  Permian  system,  by  some  general  observations  on  its  organic 
remains,  and  by  showing  in  a tabular  view  their  distribution,  as  far  as  it  is  known, 
in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Review  of  the  Organic  Remains  of  the  Permian  System. — Though  less  copious 
tliau  that  of  the  inferior  palaeozoic  rocks,  the  fauna  of  the  Permian  System,  being 
less  known,  well  merits  a detailed  examination.  It  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  remnant 
of  the  earlier  creation  of  animals,  the  various  developments  of  which  we  have  fol- 
lowed through  the  three  preceding  ages ; and  exhibits  the  last  of  the  partial  and 
successive  alterations  which  those  creatures  underwent  before  their  final  disappear- 
ance. The  dwindling  away  and  extinction  of  many  of  the  types,  produced  and 
multiplied  in  such  profusion  during  the  anterior  epochs,  and  the  creation  of  a new 
class  of  large  animals,  the  Saurians,  clearly  announce  the  end  of  the  long  paleo- 
zoic period  and  the  beginning  of  a new  order  of  zoological  conditions. 

The  two  greatest  revolutions  in  the  extinct  organic  world  are  those  which  sepa- 
rated the  pala;ozoic  from  the  secondary  age,  and  the  latter  from  the  tertiary. 
Viewed  as  the  conclusion  of  the  first  of  these  epochs,  the  Permian  deposits  must, 
therefore,  excite  in  the  minds  of  geologists  an  interest,  not  inferior  to  that  connected 
with  the  upper  chalk,  in  displaying  a similar  apparent  termination  to  a series  of 
organic  bodies. 

The  species  which  characterize  the  Zechstein  or  Magnesian  Limestone  and  the 
Kupfer-schiefer  having  hitherto  been  mentioned  in  a number  of  detached  works 
only,  we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  group  them  together  with  our  newly-discovered 
forms,  in  a synoptical  table,  in  which  we  indicate  the  authors  who  have  described 
each  species,  its  synonyms,  and  the  beds  in  which  it  has  been  found. 

1 In  reference  to  this  generalization,  we  must,  however,  bear  in  mind,  that  the  " (ire*  ties  Vosges," 
which  we  have  included  in  the  Permian  system,  has  been  shown  by  M.  Elie  dc  Beaumont,  to  have  been 
elevated  anterior  to  the  accumulation  of  the  " Gres  bigam1 " and  Kcupcr. 
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This  inventory  of  an  assemblage  of  submarine  animals,  which  modem  re- 
searches have  taught  us  were  about  to  pass  away,  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  us 
to  compare  the  whole  Permian  fauna  with  that  of  the  preceding  epochs,  and  also 
the  special  fauna  of  this  epoch  in  Russia,  with  that  of  the  corresponding  deposits 
of  Western  Europe.  Under  these  two  points  of  view,  we  shall  now  successively 
consider  the  subject. 

The  total  number  of  Permian  species  cited  in  our  table,  including  four  or  five 
which  are  doubtful,  is  about  166.  In  this  estimate,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
reckon  a few  forms  alluded  to  by  some  authors,  the  bad  state  of  preservation  of  which 
or  other  causes  have  prevented  their  being  precisely  determined.  This  number  i6 
really  small,  when  we  compare  it  with  that  of  the  fauna  of  the  Carboniferous  or 
Devonian  epochs,  in  each  of  which  more  than  1000  species  have  been  either 
figured  or  described.  Of  the  1G6  known  species,  148  are  exclusively  characteristic 
of  the  Permian  system,  whilst  18  only  are  found  in  the  whole  underlying  series  of 
Silurian,  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks.  If  we  dissect  these  numbers,  in  order 
to  deduce  the  various  elements  of  their  composition,  we  easily  discover  the  charac- 
teristic features  which  distinguish  the  Permian  from  the  subjacent  Carboniferous 
system. 

The  corals,  which  in  the  carboniferous  epoch  amount  to  more  than  100  species, 
are,  in  the  Permian  system,  reduced  to  fifteen,  and  even  of  such  forms  three  or 
four  only  are  abundant,  and  these,  acording  to  Mr.  Lonsdale,  are  chiefly  species 
of  Fenestella1.  This  sound  naturalist  also  informs  us,  that  not  one  of  the  Permian 
corals  actually  examined  by  him  has  been  found  satisfactorily  referrible  to  carboni- 
ferous or  older  species,  though  they  belong  to  genera  which  have  a marked  palaeo- 
zoic character. 

The  Crinoidea  are  extremely  scarce,  and  of  the  seventy  to  seventy-five  species 
which  inhabited  the  carboniferous  seas,  one  only,  the  Cyathocrinites  planus  (Mill.), 
appears  to  have  lived  during  the  Permian  epoch.  Even  this  solitary  species  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  we  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with  it  in  Russia. 

' Since  the  two  previous  chapters  were  printed,  we  have  been  favoured  by  our  valued  friend  Mr. 
Lonsdale  with  a corrected  list  of  the  Permian  corals,  founded  not  only  on  the  examination  of  all  the 
Russian  specimens  we  collected,  but  also  on  a rich  assemblage  of  English  species  submitted  to  him  at  our 
request  by  Mr.  King  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  new  names  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  chapter 
are  those  of  Mr.  Lonsdale,  and  his  explanation  of  the  changes  he  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  in  the 
names  of  previous  writers,  will  be  given  in  Part  III. 
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Among  the  shells  of  the  ancient  formations,  the  Brachiopods  are  those  to  which, 
in  common  with  other  practical  geologists,  we  attach  the  greatest  importance  ; 
and  it  is  by  their  evidences  that  we  are  best  enabled  to  trace  the  close  connexion 
between  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  systems.  Ten  out  of  the  thirty  Permian 
species  are  common  to  the  two  systems,  whilst  the  genera  Productus  and  Spirifer, 
both  characteristic  of  the  carboniferous  epoch,  are  continued  throughout  the  Per- 
mian deposits ; the  first  offering  six,  the  second  eight  species.  All  the  Permian 
Producti  are  very  spinous,  and  the  prominent  specieB  is  the  P.  horridus  (Sow.), 
(P.  aculeatus  (Schloth.).  Two  only  of  this  genus  are  ornamented  with  regular 
longitudinal  stria?,  viz.  the  P.  Cancrini  (nob.)  and  P.  Leplayi  (nob.),  the  first  of 
which  has  a very  singular  distribution.  Occurring  profusely  through  the  Permian 
strata  of  Russia,  and  serving  there  as  an  infallible  mark  of  their  age,  it  is  com- 
pletely wanting  in  the  corresponding  deposits  of  Western  Europe,  but  is  found  in 
one  well-known  locality  of  carboniferous  limestonoat  Vise  in  Belgium 

The  Spirifcrs  of  the  Permian  system,  being  all  plaited,  have  much  analogy  with 
those  of  the  inferior  strata:  two  species  appear  to  be  common  to  this  and  the  car- 
boniferous scries,  one  of  which,  however,  referred  by  us  to  the  S.  hystericus,  is  still 
doubtful. 

The  Orthis,  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  Brachiopods,  and  which  we  have  shown 
to  be  so  eminently  characteristic  of  the  first  or  Silurian  period,  decreases  in  the 
number  of  its  species  as  it  ranges  through  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  zones, 
and  in  the  Permian  it  has  hut  three  representatives,  one  of  which  occurs  in  Russia 
and  two  in  Germany. 

The  small  genus  Chonetes  (Fischer),  the  importance  of  which  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  wide  distribution  of  one  of  its  species,  the  C.  sarcinulata  ( Leptcena  lata, 
V.  Buch),  may  be  said,  in  its  European  distribution,  to  rise  from  the  Silurian  into 
the  Carboniferous  system  ; and  if  our  views  respecting  the  gypsiferous  tracts  near 
Bachmuth  be  correct,  into  Permian  deposits  also.  It  is  so  abundant  in  the 
Ludlow  rocks  (Upper  Silurian)  of  England,  as  to  be  one  of  the  best  types  of  that 
formation,  and  in  Sweden  it  seems  to  occur  in  beds  of  the  same  age.  In  the 
palaeozoic  rocks  of  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  indeed,  it  continues  to  the  Car- 
boniferous series  inclusive;  whilst  in  Russia,  being  entirely  absent  in  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian  systems,  it  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  Carboniferous,  and 
more  abundantly  than  in  the  corresponding  deposits  of  the  west ! This  fact,  though 

' Sec  Dc  Kouinck.  Dcscrip.  Fom.  Bclg.  p.  179.  pi.  9.  f.  3.  1842. 
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remarkable,  is  not  inexplicable,  even  by  reference  to  such  laws  of  distribution  as 
must  have  resulted  from  repeated  changes  of  the  configuration  of  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  other  submarine  phenomena,  by  means  of  which  this  species  of  G’ho- 
netes  may  have  been  displaced  from  its  western  habitat  at  an  early  period,  and  pro- 
pagated towards  the  east,  where,  under  favouring  conditions,  it  subsequently 
assumed  a great  development;  thus  offering  the  rare  example  of  a species,  which, 
changing  its  region,  lived  through  three  great  paleozoic  epochs,  and  was  partially 
in  existence  during  a fourth. 

The  genus  Pentamerus,  so  characteristic  of  the  Silurian  epoch,  and  which  begins 
to  be  very  rare  in  the  Devonian  strata,  has  not  hitherto  been  found  in  the  Car- 
boniferous deposits,  and  does  not  reappear  in  the  Permian  epoch.  Conformably, 
however,  with  the  prevailing  evidences  of  the  development  of  nature,  which  in  the 
modifications  of  beings  at  successive  periods,  seems  often  to  retain  some  feature 
of  the  preceding  types,  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  Pcntameri  are  represented  in 
the  groups  which  next  followed  by  forms  of  Terebratula;,  which  offer  in  their 
internal  arrangement  a part  of  the  structure  of  Pentameri1.  We  here  allude  to 
the  Terebratula  Schlotheimi,  V.  Duel),  and  T.  superstes  (nob.).  In  these  species,  in 
fact,  the  dorsal  valve  is  furnished,  as  in  the  Pentameri,  with  two  oblique,  dividing 
plates,  which  unite  at  their  base,  and  are  fixed  on  to  a vertical  septum  that  is 
attached  longitudinally  to  the  central  portion  of  the  shell.  These  singular  Tere- 
bratuhe  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Permian  deposits,  which  thus  replace  the  Pen- 
tameri, disappear  in  their  turn  at  the  close  of  the  Palaeozoic  age.  The  Terebratula 
Schlotheimi,  we  may  here  observe,  presents  the  remarkable  peculiarity,  that  in  Russia 
it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  in  two  localities  of  which  it  has 
been  detected  ; whilst  in  England  and  Germany  it  is  a characteristic  fossil  of  the 
Magnesian  Limestone  and  Zcchstein. 

The  Permian  deposits  do  not  contain  more  than  nine  species  of  TercbratuI®  which 
have  been  correctly  determined,  five  of  which  are  found  in  the  lower  Palaeozoic 
formations.  The  prevailing  species  are  smooth  with  concentric  striae,  one  only,  the 
T.  Oeinitziana  (nob.),  which  is  allied  to  the  T.  Thurmanni,  being  plaited. 

In  efTect,  if  the  Brachiopods  be  viewed  as  a whole,  we  believe  that  of  upwards 
of  200  species  which  prevailed  during  the  carboniferous  epoch,  ten  only  prolonged 

1 Mr.  King,  Curator  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  with  whom  we  hove  been 
in  correspondence  upon  thU  subject,  proposes  to  establish  a new  genus  for  these  shells  under  the  name 
of  Camerophoria  (see  his  forthcoming  Description  of  the  fossils  of  the  Magnesian  limestone  of  England). 
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their  existence  into  the  Permian  jera,  whilst  twenty  new  species  complete  the  total 
number  which  researches  have  shown  to  have  occurred  in  this  last  period. 

Passing  now  to  the  Conchifcrs  of  the  order  Dimyaria,  we  may  state,  that  whilst 
upwards  of  120  species  have  been  detected  in  the  Carboniferous  strata,  their  num- 
ber is  reduced  to  twenty-six  in  the  Permian  system.  Among  the  most  characteristic 
of  this  family,  the  genus  Modiola  is  extensively  found  through  Russia  and  England. 
In  the  former  country,  our  Modiola  Pa  I Iasi  is  as  certain  a type  of  the  age  of  the 
rocks  in  which  it  occurs,  as  the  Productus  Cancrini  (nob.) : in  England  the  charac- 
teristic Modiola  is  the  M.  costata.  The  genus  Axinus1,  so  very  abundant  in  the 
Magnesian  Limestone,  and  so  peculiar  to  that  rock,  has  its  Russian  representatives 
in  the  A.  Rossicus  (nob.),  and  in  the  A.  pusillus. 

Among  the  Monomyaria  the  genus  Avicula  is  nearly  as  important  as  the  Mo- 
diola in  the  Dimyaria.  It  contains  eight  species,  all  of  small  size  and  generally 
smooth.  The  best  known  in  Western  Europe  are  the  Avicula  keratophaga,  A. 
antiqua,  and  A.  spcluncaria.  One  of  the  valves  of  the  last  mentioned  has  a gryphoid 
form,  and  bears  a great  resemblance  to  our  Russian  type,  A.  Kazanensis. 

The  number  of  the  Monomyaria,  amounting  to  about  seventy-five  in  the  Car- 
boniferous epoch,  is  reduced  to  sixteen  in  our  system,  and  fifteen  of  these  are 
peculiar  to  it.  The  Avicula  antiqua,  found  by  ourselves  in  the  carboniferous 
limestone  of  Vitegra  and  of  Malayoraslovctz,  between  Kaluga  and  Moscow,  is 
the  only  species  of  the  genus  which  is  common  to  this  and  another  palaeozoic 
zone. 

The  Gastropods  appear  to  have  undergone  much  diminution  in  the  formation 
of  the  Permian  strata,  and  to  have  had  great  difficulty  in  accommodating  them- 
selves to  new  conditions.  For,  if  we  pass  over  the  seven  minute  species  of  Turbo 
and  Rissoa,  occurring  in  one  locality  only  near  Manchester",  the  number  of  Gastro- 
pods known  throughout  England,  Germany  and  Russia,  in  rocks  of  this  age,  amounts 
but  to  fifteen  species,  a number  which  must  appear  still  more  insignificant,  when 
we  reflect,  that  as  many  as  225  species  of  this  class  are  known  in  the  Carboniferous 
system.  These  fifteen  Permian  species  are  almost  all  new  ; three  only  having  been 
able  to  live  on  from  the  Carboniferous  to  the  Permian  epoch.  The  rarity  of  indi- 
vidual Gastropods  which  are  met  with  in  the  strata,  seems  to  combine  with  the 
» 

1 Schizodtut,  MSS.,  King.  See  Observations,  Table,  p.  224. 

* This  deposit  is  dcacribed  by  Mr.  Binncy,  1st  vol.  Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  Manchester,  and  the  shells  are 
determined  by  Mr.  Brown. 
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paucity  of  species  to  make  us  presume,  that  the  causes  which  were  opposed  to  their 
free  development  produced  very  extensive  effects. 

The  Cephalopoda,  which  under  the  forms  of  Goniatitcs,  Nautilus  and  Ortho- 
ceras  were  so  numerous  during  the  Carboniferous  period,  that  ICO  species  have 
been  already  described  from  its  strata,  were  almost  entirely  annihilated  previous  to 
or  at  the  commencement  of  the  Permian  .era.  At  all  events,  notwithstanding 
our  keen  researches,  we  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  smallest  trace  of  a Go- 
niatite  or  Orthoceratite  in  any  of  the  Permian  tracts  of  Russia,  the  only  specimen 
of  Ccphalopod  which  we  could  detect  being  a fragment  of  a doubtful  Cyrtoceras,  in 
the  limestone  of  Shidrova,  near  Ust-Vaga.  A Nautilus,  figured  by  Dr.  Geinitz', 
is  the  only  specimen  of  a Ccphalopod  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  Zech6tcin 
of  Germany.  The  museum  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Newcastle  possesses 
also  some  fragments  of  a Nautilus,  to  which  Mr.  King  refers  the  portions  of  a 
chambered  shell,  assigned  to  an  ammonite  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  in  his  Memoir 
on  the  Magnesian  Limestone.  Now  if  the  chambered  fragments  which  we  found 
in  Russia,  and  supposed  to  belong  to  a Cyrtoceras,  should  prove  to  be  portions  of  a 
Nautilus,  the  Cephalopoda  are  reduced  to  a solitary  genus  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

This  scarcity  of  Cephalopods  at  the  close  of  the  Pakeozoic  ;era  has  a remarkable 
parallel  in  a subsequent  geological  period  ; for  as  these  animals  were  reproduced  in 
vast  abundance  and  under  many  new  forms  in  the  Triassic,  Jurassic*,  and  Creta- 
ceous systems,  so  towards  the  termination  of  the  last  of  these,  we  perceive  a 
second  and  similar  disappearance  of  the  greater  number  of  shelly  Cephalopods. 
The  extreme  reduction  in  the  number  of  Gastropods  at  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous 
period  is,  indeed,  an  additional  feature  of  resemblance  between  these  two  epochs ; 
for  twenty-four  species  of  this  class  only  have  been  discovered  by  M.  d’Orbigny  in 

1 Ncucs  Jahrbuch,  Leonhard,  1S4I,  pi.  1 1 . f.  1.  Whilat  we  write  Professor  Sedgwick  haa  discovered 
a Nautilus  in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocka  of  Bala  in  North  Wales,  and  thus  Cephalopods  of  this  generic 
form,  have  existed  from  the  older  Palirozoic  or  Protozoic  to  the  present  period,  however  they  may  have 
been  obliterated  at  certain  epochs. 

* The  recent  researches  of  M.  Alcidc  D'Orbigny  have  led  him  to  believe,  that  the  close  of  the  Jurassic 
period  hears  a strong  analogy  to  the  termination  of  the  Palaeozoic  and  Cretaceous  a?  ms  in  the  notable 
diminution  of  the  number  of  chambered  shells.  In  the  Portland  rock  he  admits  but  three  species  of 
Ammonites,  which  certainly  seem  to  be  of  small  value  when  contrasted  with  the  prodigious  numbers  of 
species  of  these  creatures  on  the  one  hand  in  the  lias,  lower  and  middle  oolite,  and  on  the  other  in  the 
succeeding  gTvensand  and  cretaceous  rocks.  English  geologist?,  however,  cannot  forget  that  in  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  same  species  and  in  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  individuals,  the  Portland  rock 
is  eminently  Amineat/ic. 
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the  upper  chalk,  whilst  he  describes  134  in  the  lower  member  of  the  formation 
(craie  chloritee). 

If  future  discoveries  and  a more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  zoology  of  these 
epochs,  should  oppose  no  evidence  to  conflict  with  that  which  is  now  accumulated, 
some  persons  might  be  led  to  perceive  in  this  grand  and  intermittent  phenomenon, 
the  recurrence  of  a general  law.  Whilst,  however,  our  present  acquaintance  with 
their  respective  faunas  would  certainly  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  Permian  and 
Cretaceous  systems  have  each  preceded  an  almost  entire  renovation  of  animal  life, 
it  is  right  to  state,  that  judging  from  many  of  their  generic  forms,  the  upper  secon- 
dary rocks  seem  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  sequence  of  the  tertiary  strata. 
In  short,  some  geologists,  including  ourselves,  who  have  contended  for  this  view, 
arc  still  disposed  to  think,  that  with  increased  observation,  a zoological  passage 
may  be  discovered  between  the  upper  chalk  and  the  lower  tertiary  deposits. 

But  after  all,  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  draw  wide  conclusions  from  limited 
and  insufficient  data ; and  we  are  too  well  aware  of  the  recency  of  the  discovery 
of  multitudes  of  species  in  the  older  Palaeozoic  rocks,  not  to  be  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  much  caution  in  deducing  general  zoological  inferences.  We  have 
still,  however,  great  reliance  on  the  fact,  that  few  strata  have  been  longer  or  more 
assiduously  examined,  than  the  Zechstein  and  Kupfer-schiefcr  of  the  Germans 
and  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  the  English ; and,  as  the  activity  of  modern  col- 
lectors has  added  little  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  of  the  animal  remains  of  these 
rocks,  we  have  a fair  right  to  reason  upon  the  general  character  of  their  fauna. 
Yet  more  have  we  authority  to  take  this  view,  when  by  traversing  the  vast  basin 
of  Russia,  occupied  by  synchronous  strata,  we  find  the  same  group  of  fossils  and 
the  same  species  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pctchora  and  the  country  of  the 
Samoycdcs  upon  the  Northern  Ocean,  to  the  south  of  Orenburg,  or  over  upwards 
of  1 8 degrees  of  latitude  1 ! 


1 Whilst  we  write  we  have  received  intelligence  from  our  friend  and  colleague.  Count  Keyserling,  that 
in  an  expedition  during  the  hut  summer  with  M.  Krusenstern,  to  determine  the  geographical  outlines, 
geological  structure,  and  natural  production*  of  the  region  around  the  embouchure  of  the  Petchora,  he 
ha*  there  traced  the  Permian  strata  occupying  the  plateaux  on  its  left  bank ; the  depressions  being  occu* 
pied  by  Jurassic  and  po*t-pleiocene  deposits.  He  ha*  further  discovered  an  undescribed  low  chain  of 
mountains  called  the  Timans,  forty  to  fifty  versts  wide,  which,  trending  from  the  sources  of  the  Vitchegda 
to  the  north-north- west,  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Permian  deposits,  and  is  separated  from  the  Ural 
by  the  very  broad  intervening  trough  of  the  Pctchora-  In  this  ridge  and  trough,  as  in  the  North  Ural,  the 
Permian  rocks  do  not  exist ; the  only  sedimentary  strata  being  the  Lower  Palaeozoic,  which  are  associated 
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If  we  extend  our  review  to  the  higher  orders  of  creatures  in  the  Permian  system, 
we  perceive  that  Trilobites  are  entirely  wanting.  Schlotheira  alone  has  spoken  of 
a fragment  of  a Trilobite  in  the  copper  slate  of  Saxony,  but  Count  Munster  has 
ascertained  that  this  supposed  Crustacean  is  an  ichthyolite,  belonging  to  his  genus 
Junassa.  The  entire  disappearance  of  these  beings,  so  characteristic  of  the  most 
ancient  formations,  is  one  of  those  striking  phenomena  to  which  we  attach  great 
importance.  In  the  study  of  the  palaeozoic  succession  we  see,  indeed,  that  the 
disappearance  of  this  race  is  regularly  announced,  by  a gradual  diminution  of  its 
numbers  during  the  preceding  epochs.  Appearing  among  the  earliest  forms  of 
life  and  having  their  maximum  of  development  in  the  Silurian  period,  Trilobites 
decrease  very  sensibly  in  the  Devonian  strata,  and  in  the  carboniferous  deposits 
are  reduced  to  some  few  small  species,  of  which  the  Phillipsia  and  Griffithides 
(Portlock)  are  the  last  expiring  forms.  And  here  we  are  presented  with  one  of 
those  beautiful  links  in  natural  history,  of  which  the  strata  forming  the  earth’s  crust 
have  afforded  so  many  proofs ; for,  with  the  final  extinction  of  a family  destined 
never  more  to  reappear,  its  place  is  taken  by  an  allied  Crustacean,  the  Limulus, 
the  earliest  form  of  which  was  created  during  the  formation  of  the  great  coal- 
fields, and  was  followed,  in  our  Permian  system,  by  the  large  and  remarkable  species 
as  yet  peculiar  to  Russia,  the  Limulus  oculatus  (Kutorga).  Unlike  the  Trilobite, 
the  Limulus  has  survived  all  the  numerous  revolutions  which  have  followed  its 
creation,  and  some  of  its  species,  far  different  indeed  from  the  earlier  types,  are 
co-existent  with  our  own  race. 

Unfavourable  as  the  conditions  of  life  in  Europe  6eem  to  have  been,  during 
the  Permian  sera,  to  many  orders  of  Mollusca,  and  notably  to  the  peculiar  crusta- 
ceans called  Trilobites,  they  were  not  antagonist  to  the  propagation  of  aquatic  Ver- 
tebrata.  'Die  fishes,  which,  commencing  in  the  Upjier  Silurian  rocks,  obtained  a 
great  development  in  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  seras,  hold  a considerable 
proportion  with  reference  to  other  classes  in  the  Permian  fauna.  They  are 
represented  by  sixteen  genera  including  forty-three  species,  all  of  which,  save  one, 
arc  peculiar  to  the  Permian  deposits.  The  solitary  exception  is  the  Palaonis- 
cus  Frrislebeni  (Ag.),  which  it  is  right  to  observe,  has  been  detected  at  Ardwick, 

with  granitic,  eruptive  and  mctamorphic  rocks.  This  subject,  embracing  the  discovery  of  many  well* 
characterized  Silurian  fossils  not  hitherto  observed  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  together  with  well-recognized 
Devonian  fishes  and  Carboniferous  types,  is  mentioned  at  greater  length  in  our  Introduction,  and  will  he 
again  alluded  to  in  the  subsequent  pages.  (See  Map). 
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near  Manchester,  and  in  the  uppermost  coal-measures  only  ; beds,  in  fact,  imme- 
diately subjacent  to  strata  of  the  Permian  age1.  Whilst,  therefore,  fishes,  con- 
sidered as  a class,  were  propagated  throughout  the  aera  of  which  we  are  treating, 
we  see  in  the  solitary  presence  of  this  species,  and  in  one  district  alone,  the 
confirmation  of  that  law  generalized  by  the  researches  of  Agassiz,  that  these  ver- 
tebrata  serve  to  mark  with  extreme  precision  the  age  of  the  deposit  in  which  they 
are  found  ; there  being  the  rarest  example  of  any  one  species  having  lived  beyond 
the  duration  of  the  waters  and  the  peculiar  sediment  in  which  it  was  called  into 
being. 

Above  all,  the  Permian  epoch  i6  remarkable  in  being  the  most  ancient,  in  which 
the  labours  of  geologists  have  as  yet  brought  to  light  the  existence  of  Saurians. 
The  bones  of  this  class  of  large  Vertebrata  occur,  both  in  beds  beneath  the  Zech- 
stein  and  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  system, — we  speak  of  the  Thecodont  Sau- 
rians, Palmosaurus  and  Protosaurus.  This  striking  fact,  which  is  in  parallel,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  with  the  annihilation  of  Trilobites,  indicates  the  incessant  action  of 
that  law  of  improvement  and  partial  alteration  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  effects 
of  which  are  slow  and  successive,  and  appear  to  be  often  independent  (specially  so, 
indeed,  in  Russia)  of  those  great  physical  mutations  which  have  affected  the  sur- 
face of  the  planet. 

Having  reviewed  the  Permian  fauna  as  a whole,  and  having  brought  prominently 
forward  the  relations  by  which  it  is  connected  with  those  of  the  preceding  period, 
it  is  now  necessary  to  consider  it  under  another  point  of  view,  and  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  modifications  which  it  undergoes  in  distant  geographical  regions.  In 
the  first  instance  we  have  followed  it  back  in  lime,  and  have  compared  the  whole 
fauna  of  the  period  with  that  which  preceded  it.  We  are  now  called  upon  to  study 
it  in  distance,  or  in  its  horizontal  extension,  to  compare  its  different  parts  with  each 
other,  the  fossils  of  Russia  with  those  of  Western  Europe ; and  to  see  whether 
zoological  deductions  confirm  the  parallelism  which  we  establish,  between  the  vast 
Permian  basin  of  Russia,  and  the  more  circumscribed  deposits  associated  with 
the  Zechstein  and  Magnesian  Limestone  of  our  own  countries. 

In  Russia,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  Permian  fauna  is  poor  in  its  variety 
of  species.  The  shells  are  for  the  most  part  found  in  the  calcareous  bands  which 
occupy  its  lower  and  central  divisions,  constituting,  like  the  Zechstein  and  Kupfer- 
schiefer  of  Germany,  or  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  England,  the  great  centre  of 


1 Silurian  System,  p.  89. 
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the  animal  life  of  the  epoch.  Yet  here  again,  as  in  the  preceding  and  subsequent 
ages,  we  can  by  no  means  bring  the  Russian  succession  of  Permian  strata  into  a 
detailed  stratigraphical  analogy  with  that  of  Western  Europe.  Thus,  for  example, 
as  we  hare  before  explained,  the  calcareous  courses  of  Russia  occasionally  inosculate 
with  great  thicknesses  of  fossiliferous  grit;  but  the  Saurian.?,  fishes,  certain  Pro- 
ducti  and  Modiolse,  with  most  of  the  plants,  unquestionably  occur  in  conglome- 
rates, sands,  tufaceous  limestones  and  marls  which  overlie  the  beds  with  Zechstein 
fossils.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Protorosaurus,  so  long  known  there  in 
the  deposits  of  this  age,  occurs  in  the  Kupfer-schiefer  or  beds  beneath  the  Zech- 
stein. It  is  true,  that  over  enormous  areas  of  Russia,  we  were  enabled  to  detect 
fossils  in  the  superior  strata  at  wide  intervals  only Long-continued  and  minute 
labours  to  discover  fossils  were  indeed  incompatible  with  the  chief  object  of  our  re- 
searches, which  was  necessarily  directed  to  the  general  classification  of  the  deposits, 
which  in  Russia  are  spread  over  such  wide  districts.  Still,  in  justice  to  ourselves, 
we  must  say,  that  in  overcoming  the  obstacles  which  we  encountered,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a true  estimate  of  the  equivalents  of  the  Permian  group,  we  neglected  no 
means  within  our  reach.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  state,  that  our  list  contains  fifty- 
three  Russian  species,  a greater  number  than  that  of  any  preceding  author  who 
has  described  deposits  of  this  age  in  Western  Europe,  where  they  have  been  so 
long  under  examination.  This  fact,  considering  the  rapid  nature  of  our  journey 
and  the  very  few  fossils  of  this  age  known  in  these  regions,  before  we  traversed 
them  s,  proves,  as  we  might  indeed  expect,  that  the  number  of  Permian  fossils  will 
be  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  sea  of  that  epoch,  the  bottom  of 
which  has  been  explored. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  fonn  their  own  conclusions  on  this  point,  let  us  cast  a 
rapid  glance  over  the  various  fossil  lists  which  have  been  published  by  authors 
who  have  described  the  Zechstein  of  Germany  or  of  England. 

Sclilotheim  ’,  who  first  paid  attention  to  the  organic  remains  of  this  group,  de- 
scribes fifteen  species  only. 

1 Terebratulw  have  been  since  found  by  Count  Kcyscrling  on  the  l sunk*  of  the  river  Suchona,  in  beds 
wherein  we  did  not  detect  fossils.  (See  Map,  and  p.  177.) 

* Our  excellent  friend  Major  Wangenheitn  Von  Qualen  is  the  only  person  of  our  acquaintance,  who 
residing  in  the  heart  of  the  Permian  region,  occupies  himself  in  collecting  fossils.  To  him  is  due  the 
discovery  of  the  Saurian*  described  by  Fischer  and  mentioned  by  our*elves,  and  we  learn  whilst  we  write, 
that  he  has  found  an  almost  entire  skeleton  of  one  of  these  animals. 

* Denkschriften  der  Mun.  Akud.,  1817,  vol.  vL 
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Professor  Sedgwick in  his  memoir  on  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  the  North 
of  England,  indicates  thirty-three  species  distributed  in  the  following  manner : — 
Fishes,  8 ; Cephalopod  (fragment  of) ; shells,  22 ; of  these  8 only  are  determined; 
and  2 Retepores. 

M.  Quenstedt  *,  in  a careful  comparison  of  the  fossils  of  the  Zechstein  of  Thu- 
ringia with  those  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  England,  enumerates  10  fishes, 
16  shells,  1 encrinite,  and  4 corals. 

M.  Kurtze  5 and  Professor  Germar4,  in  describing  the  organic  remains  of  the 
Kupfer  Schiefer  of  Mansfeld,  have  made  us  acquainted  with  8 or  10  fishes  only  ; 
but  Professor  Agassiz  and  Count  Munster  have  amply  supplied  the  deficiency  *. 

Mr.  Binncy  and  Mr.  Brown  c have  recognised  1 7 species  of  fossils,  many  of  them 
microscopic,  in  the  red  marls  of  Manchester,  which  we  consider  to  be  of  this  age. 

Lastly,  the  list  of  the  remains  of  the  Zechstein  of  Saxony,  recently  prepared  by 
Dr.  Geinitz7,  includes  11  fishes,  1 Nautilus,  7 Gasteropods  (3  only  determined), 
8 Conchifers,  11  Brachiopods,  1 Encrinus,  and  5 corals — in  all  41  species. 

The  number  of  species,  as  we  have  just  said,  which  we  collected  in  Russia, 
amounts  to  fifty-three,  ».  e.  about  a third  of  the  total  number  composing  the  whole 
of  the  known  Permian  fauna.  Of  these  thirty-two  arc  peculiar  to  Russia.  Among 
the  21  species  which  remain,  16  are  known  in  the  Zechstein  of  Germany  or  in  the 
Magnesian  Limestone  of  England,  and  5 only  appear  to  be  absolutely  identical 
with  species  which  have  hitherto  been  found  in  the  more  ancient  palaeozoic  depo- 
sits. If  we  analyse  this  number  of  16,  which  is  common  to  the  Permian  system 
of  Russia  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  we  perceive  that  four  of  the  species  existed  at  the 
preceding  or  Carboniferous  period  ; and  if  to  these,  five  others  be  added,  which  in 
Russia  are  peculiar  to  the  Permian  strata,  whilst  they  are  identical  with  carboni- 
ferous forms  of  other  countries,  we  learn  that  among  21  Permian  species  common 
to  Russia  and  Western  Europe,  9 have  lived  on  during  both  epochs.  When,  how- 
ever, we  restrict  our  view  to  Russia,  it  is  found  that  of  these  9,  3 only  of  the  53 

' On  the  geological  relations,  etc.  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone  (Transact.  Oeol.  Soc.  of  London,  2nd 
series,  Tol.  iii.  part  1,  1829). 

4 Cber  die  identitiit  der  petrificatc  der  TbiiringUchen  und  Englischen  Zechsteinea  (Wiegm.  Archir, 
1839,  p.  79-89.  pi.  i.). 

’ Kurtze  ; coramentatio  de  petrefactis  quae  in  schisto  biturninoso  Mansfeldensi  reperiuntur.  Halim.  1839. 

4 Germar ; die  Vcratcinenmgcn  der  Mansfclder  Kupferschiefere.  Halle,  1 840. 

& Agassiz,  Poissons  Fosailes,  and  Munster's  Beitrage,  Heft  1,  3.  5 and  6. 

* Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Geological  Society,  1841,  toI.  i. 

T Gaea  Ton  Sachsen  (Dresden  und  Leipzig,  1843). 
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Permian  species  of  that  country  descend  into  the  palaeozoic  rocks.  These  results 
prove,  that  there  necessarily  exists  a relation  between  the  greater  or  less  duration 
of  the  existence  of  species  and  their  propagation  or  extension  to  distant  parts,  and 
it  confirms,  in  a remarkable  manner,  that  law  previously  announced  by  one  of  us1, 
viz.  “ that  the  species  which  are  found  in  a great  number  of  localities,  in  eery  distant 
countries,  are  almost  always  those  which  have  lived  during  the  formation  of  several 
different  systems." 

Let  us  now  take  a rapid  view  of  the  8]>ecie8  found  in  Russia,  in  order  to  com- 
pare them,  in  each  class,  with  those  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  thus  to  bring 
out  in  strong  relief  the  contemporaneity  of  the  deposit  in  distant  countries. 

By  the  study  of  ichthyolites  Paleontology  seemed  to  teach  us,  as  we  have  before 
said,  that  in  proportion  to  their  elevation  in  the  animal  kingdom,  fossils  are  most 
characteristic  of  given  deposits.  But  much  caution  is  required  before  we  can  reason 
from  this  doctrine  inversely,  and  infer  that  the  lower  the  order  of  animal  the  more 
uncertain  criterion  is  it  of  the  age  of  the  stratum.  From  the  existence  of  some  species 
of  corals,  both  in  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks  of  great  thickness,  it  is  ascertained, 
that  under  certain  conditions  these  creatures  lived  on  through  very  long  periods.  But 
can  we  apply  this  view  to  the  Permian  rocks  ? Are  Polypifers  of  the  pre-existing 
Carboniferous  age  found  in  them,  and  to  what  extent  ? Had  our  own  imperfect  know- 
ledge been  appealed  to,  we  should  have  said  with  our  precursors,  that  several  forms 
of  this  low  class  of  beings  were  common  to  the  two  systems.  The  philosophic 
researches,  however,  of  Mr.  Lonsdale  have  convinced  this  great  authority  on  such 
a subject 2,  that  when  examined  under  a lens  of  high  power,  nearly  all  the  Permian 
corals  are  seen  to  be  distinct  in  species  from  those  of  the  Carboniferous  sera. 

Concerning  the  Brachiopods  we  may  venture  to  express  our  own  opinion.  Of 
twenty  species  eight  are  peculiar  to  Russia,  and  twelve  are  already  known 
elsewhere.  These  twelve  species  are  thus  distributed  : two,  viz.  Terebralula  pec- 
tinifera  and  T.  plica,  belong  exclusively  to  the  Zechstein  of  Western  Europe  ; a 
third,  Spirifer  u ndulatus,  is  doubtful;  three,  viz.  S.  cristatus,  Terebralula  elongata 
and  Lingula  Mytiloides,  are  common  to  the  Zechstein  and  the  older  formations  ; 
one,  the  Terebralula  Schlotheimi,  occurs  in  carboniferous  rocks  in  Western  Europe, 
and  in  the  Permian  strata  of  Russia : and  lastly,  five  others,  Terebralula  Royssii, 

1 De  Vcraeuil  and  D’Archiac,  Trana.  Geol.  Soc.  Lond.  2nd  eerie*,  vol.  vi.  p.  335. 

4 See  Mr.  Lonsdale's  Description  of  the  Corals  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks  in  Murchison's  * Silu- 
rian System;'  also  in  the  Geol. Trans,  vol.v.  p.  734  ; vol.vi.  p.  227  et  arq*  Sec  also  his  Description  of 
the  Russian  Corals  in  an  Appendix. 
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T.  concentrica,  Spiri/er  hystericus,  Chonetes  sarcinulata  and  Productus  Cancrini,  are 
peculiar,  in  the  west,  to  the  carboniferous  or  subjacent  formations.  The  com- 
parison of  these  twelve  species  of  Brachiopods  with  those  of  Western  Europe, 
appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  indecisive  of  the  questiou,  as  to  the  stage  in  the 
geological  series  in  which  we  ought  to  place  the  Permian  deposits  of  Russia.  But 
without  even  quitting  this  class  of  Brachiopods,  the  consideration  of  their  other 
species  shows  an  amount  of  parallelism,  in  the  modifications  they  have  undergone 
simultaneously  in  both  countries,  which  in  itself  excludes  all  doubt.  The  Pro- 
ductus horrescens,  for  example,  however  distinguishable  from  the  P.  horridus,  is 
evidently  the  analogue  of  this  shell  so  characteristic  of  the  Zechstein  ; and  the 
disappearance  of  all  the  large  carboniferous  Producti  with  longitudinal  striae,  and 
their  replacement  by  small  spinose  species,  as  well  as  the  striking  diminution  of 
every  species  of  Orthis,  both  in  Russia  and  in  the  West  of  Europe,  are  strong 
negative  characters,  which  clearly  establish  the  contemporaneity  of  distant  strata, 
accumulated  under  the  influence  of  analogous  organic  laws. 

The  Dimyaria  present  eleven  Permian  forms  in  Russia,  of  which  eight  species  are 
peculiar  to  the  country,  and  three  others  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Among  the  shells  of 
this  class  the  Modiola  is  the  most  abundant  genus  in  Russia, — a fact  which  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Bystem  in  other  countries. 

The  Monomyaria  are  less  numerous,  and  are  represented  in  Russia  by  seven 
species,  four  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  empire,  and  three  are  already  known  in 
the  Magnesian  Limestone  of  the  West.  These  three  species  all  belong  to  the  genus 
Avicula,  which  in  Russia,  as  in  all  the  other  regions  of  the  same  geological  age,  offers 
several  small  smooth  species,  and  is,  above  all,  rich  in  specimens.  Among  the 
species  peculiar  to  Russia,  we  may  cite  the  Avicula  Kazanensis,  which  there  replaces 
the  Avicula  speluncaria  of  Germany,  the  existence  of  which  in  Russia  is  problematical. 

The  Gastropods  do  not  present  any  interesting  result,  except  that  of  the  very 
limited  number  of  their  species,  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  general  law  we 
have  remarked  in  the  relations  of  the  Permian  fauna.  So  is  it  with  the  Cephalopods 
and  Trilobites ; for  the  entire  absence  of  the  latter  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  the 
former,  are  completely  in  harmony  with  the  facts  observed  in  the  other  Permian 
regions  of  Europe. 

The  small  number  of  fishes  enumerated  up  to  the  present  day  in  Russia  might  at 
first  seem  to  be  less  accordant  with  what  has  been  observed  elsewhere ; but  we 
must  remark,  that  it  is  rather  to  the  want  of  sufficient  researches,  and  also  to  the 
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deficiency  of  adequate  identification  and  description,  than  to  the  non-existence 
of  such  forms,  that  the  poverty  of  our  list  is  due.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  stated, 
that  we  have  visited  one  of  the  chief  localities  only,  Kargala,  where  the  remains  of 
fishes  are  associated  with  those  of  thecodont  Saurians,  whilst  we  insj>ccted  other 
specimens  from  near  Menselinsk  and  from  the  district  of  Biclebci,  as  well  as  from 
various  places  (some  of  the  best  of  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the 
School  of  Mines),  which  convinced  us,  that  many  species  have  already  been 
discovered  in  true  Permian  strata'.  On  this  subject,  however,  we  must  refer  to 
the  description  preparing  by  Professor  Agassiz,  and  which  has  not  yet  reached  us, 
of  the  few  fragments  of  fishes  of  which  we  obtained  possession.  (See  Part  111.) 

Lastly,  we  repeat,  that  there  appears  in  Russia,  as  well  as  through  Western 
Europe,  in  the  deposits  of  which  we  now  treat,  a class  of  large  and  peculiar  ver- 
tebrata  as  yet  unknown  in  older  rocks  ; and  this  striking  coincidence  between  the 
eastern  and  western  extremities  of  a great  continent  is  one  of  the  best  proofs,  that 
the  laws,  which  in  ancient  epochs,  presided  over  the  first  appearance  of  new  classes 
of  animals,  exercised  a simultaneous  influence  over  vast  territories,  if  not  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe. 

This  synchronous  development  of  the  chief  phenomena  of  organic  nature  ap- 
pears to  us  to  afford  additional  demonstration  of  the  contemporaneity  of  the  deposits 
which  occupy  so  large  a portion  of  the  surface  of  Russia,  and  which  we  have 
termed  Permian,  with  those  strata  never  previously  grouped  together  upon  geolo- 
gical and  zoological  evidences  ; viz.  the  Rothe-todte-liegende,  Kupfer  Schiefer, 
Zechstein,  or  Magnesian  Limestone,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  Bunter  Sandstein, 
or  Gr&sbigarrd  (Grtis  Vosgien)  of  M.  Elic  de  Beaumont.  The  number  of  Russian 
species  identical  with  those  of  Western  Europe  is,  indeed,  pretty  nearly  what  wc 
might  expect  to  meet  with  in  this  remote  portion  of  Europe,  where  these  deposits, 
not  separated  from  each  other  by  chains  of  older  rocks,  or  interfered  with  by  any 
ridges  of  intrusive  character,  constitute  the  most  enormous  basin  ever  yet  described 
by  geologists,  the  uniformity  of  which  may  be  well  explained,  by  its  having  been 
accumulated  in  a sea  of  such  very  large  dimensions. 

General  remarks  on  the  Permian  Flora. — In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  more 

1 Fossil  fishes  of  more  than  one  species  were  also  procured  by  Baron  Humboldt  and  his  associates 
Rose  and  Rhrenberg,  from  the  copper  sands  of  Ycrchni-Moulinsk  near  Perm,  and  they  arc  deposited  in 
the  Royal  Museum  of  Berlin,  where  we  inspected  them.  They  are  mentioned  by  M.  O.  Rose  in  the 
description  of  the  journey  of  Baron  Humboldt,  vol.  i.  p.  117,  and  will  be  described  by  Dr.  Girard  of  Berlin. 
One  of  them  seemed  to  us  to  be  not  very  distant  from  Palaonitciu  catoptm is,  Ag. 
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than  once  alluded  to  the  plants  of  the  Permian  system  found  in  Russia,  and  fortu- 
nately before  this  chapter  is  closed,  we  are  enabled  to  give  their  general  character 
from  the  pen  of  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart. 

These  plants  were  first  submitted  to  the  examination  of  our  friend  Mr.  Morris,  under  whose  direction  four  plates 
of  them  were  prepared,  but  like  ourselves  he  felt  desirous  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  M.  Brongniart.  That  great 
authority  in  fossil  botany,  whose  detailed  description  will  be  given  in  Part  III.,  recognises  the  following  genera  and 
species,  from  the  form  of  their  leaves,  vis.  Xnropttria  aalictfolia  (Fischer),  N.  tcnmifolia  (Ad.  Brong.),  Odontoplrru 
Strogonwii  (nob.) *,  Adianiitta  StrognHorii  (Fisch.),  O.  Prrmimnt  (Brong.),  O.  Fiachrri  (Brong.),  Pervptrru  Gvp- 
ptrlii  (nob.),  P . ff'unyrnhnmii  (Brong.),  Xruropteri*  (Fisch.),  Sphenopteria  khata  (nob.),  S.  eroaa  (nob.),  S.  inr+rta 
(Brong.),  Hf/mtnnphfttUn  (Fisch.),  Kdggrrathia  cunetfulia  (Brong.).  Sphencrpieru  (Kutorga),  N.  erpanta  (Brong.). 
Without  having  reference  to  the  original  specimens  of  some  of  the  ferns,  M.  Brogniart  remarks,  that  it  is  impossible 
he  should  adopt  a decided  opinion  respecting  such  forms  as  those  which  have  been  termed  by  Fischer  Adiantitn 
Gopperiii,  A.  lirwnii,  and  A.  Brvngniarfii  t whilst  he  has  no  doubt,  that  the  Sphenopteria  cuntifolin  of  Kutorga  is 
certainly  a portion  of  a Noeggcrathia,  of  which  genus  there  may.  he  says,  be  more  than  one  specie*. 

Judging  from  the  sterna  which  he  has  examined,  M.  Brongniart  adds  to  the  list  Isrpidodmdron  (species doubtful), 
L.  ekngatum  (Ad.  Brong.),  Calamity  (n.  sp.  ?),  closely  allied  to  several  species  of  the  coal  fields,  and  particularly 
to  C.  Suckovti  ? 

In  conclusion,  M.  Brongniart  observes,  “ If,  after  having  thus  passed  in  review  *, 
all  the  specimens  of  this  system  (Terrain),  which  I have  examined  myself,  and 
those  which  are  adequately  figured,  we  compare  this  group  of  plants,  as  yet  of 
small  numbers,  with  the  floras  of  the  periods  nearest  to  your  Permian  rocks,  I 
remark, — 1st.  That  two  species  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  plants  of  the  Car- 
boniferous deposits  (Terrain  houiiler),  viz.  Neuropteris  tenuifolia  and  Lepidodendron 
elongatum  ; whilst  a large  Calamitc  approaches  to  C.  Suckowii?.  2nd.  The  other 
species,  to  the  number  of  eleven,  have  not  been  observed  up  to  this  day  in  any 
other  formation,  neither  in  the  coal-fields  nor  in  the  Trias.  These  are,  Neuropterix 
salicifolia,  Odontopterix  Strogonovii,  O.  Permienxix,  O.  Fixcheri,  Peeopteris  Ghp- 
pertii,  P.  Wangenheimit,  Sphenopterix  lobala,  S.  eroxa,  S.  incerta,  Noeggcrathia 
cunei/olia,  N.  expansa.  3rd.  All  these  genera  are  common  to  the  Permian  and 
the  Carboniferous  systems,  whilst  up  to  the  present  time,  the  Lepidodendron, 
Noeggcrathia,  and  Odontopteris  have  been  found  in  the  latter  only,  the  true  Neu- 
roptcris  having  been  rarely  detected  in  any  other  deposit.  4th.  No  one  of 
these  Permian  fossils  can  be  compared  with  the  plants  of  the  Trias.  The  absence 
of  the  characteristic  Conifcra  of  the  lowermost  division  of  these  rocks  (the  Voltzite), 
and  those  even  (such  as  the  Walchise)  which  are  found  in  the  upper  stages  of  the 
coal-field  and  in  the  schists  of  Lod^ve,  indicate  a very  marked  difference  between 
the  Flora  of  the  Permian  system  and  that  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  or  Trias. 
5th.  Botanically,  the  plants  of  the  Permian  system  seem  to  be  a continuation  of 

1 The  new  specie*  marked  nobis  arc  named  by  Mr.  Morris. 

* These  details  arc  given  in  Part  III. 
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vegetable  life  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  prevailed  during  the  Carboniferous 
sera.  6th.  The  fossil  plants  (few  in  number  no  doubt)  which  are  contained  in  the 
Kupfer  Schiefer  and  Zcchstcin  of  Germany,  being  for  the  most  part  marine,  are 
necessarily  very  different  from  land  plants  of  the  Permian  rocks  of  Russia.” 

The  results  of  the  inquiries  of  the  botanist  are  therefore  completely  in  accord- 
ance with  those  of  the  paleontologist.  They  clearly  prove  that  the  Permian 
system  is  the  uppermost  stage  of  that  long  Paleozoic  series,  which  commencing 
with  the  lowest  Silurian  rocks,  presents  a connected  succession  of  animal  and  ve- 
getable life,  the  last  traces  of  which  passed  away  with  the  termination  of  the  strata 
under  review.  Until  Russia  was  explored,  this  upper  member  of  these  ancient 
rocks  had  scarcely  afforded  a trace  of  terrestrial  plants.  Neither  in  the  British 
Isles  nor  in  Germany  had  there  been  found  more  than  one  or  two  species  of  land 
plants  in  deposits  of  this  age,  no  one  of  which  has  yet  been  fully  identified  or  de- 
scribed. Now  in  reference  to  our  Russian  species,  such  of  them  as  had  been 
previously  alluded  to  by  other  writers,  were  placed  by  some  in  the  carboniferous 
rocks,  by  others  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone*.  Our  sections,  however,  have  shown 
that  neither  of  these  views  is  correct ; and  as  the  Russian  plants  to  which  we  have 
called  attention,  occur  for  the  most  part  in  strata  distinctly  overlying  beds  contain- 
ing the  fossils  of  the  Zechstein,  it  is  clear  that  certain  red  sandstones,  marls  and 
conglomerates,  above  that  rock  belong  to  our  Permian  group,  are  wholly  distinct 
from  the  Trias,  and  are  truly  Pakcozoic. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  we  have  now  adduced  ample  botanical  as  well  as  zoo- 
logical and  stratigraphical  evidence  to  vindicate  the  application  of  the  collective 
word  Permian,  to  a succession  of  strata  which  had  not  been  previously  united 
through  their  geological  relations  and  organic  contents. 

These  proofs  will,  we  trust,  be  considered  as  still  more  strongly  borne  out  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  phenomena  to  which  we  have  appealed  ; for  the  Permian  de- 
posits of  Russia  repose  upon  Carboniferous  strata  throughout  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  a basin  which  has  a circumference  of  not  less  than  4000  English  miles. 

1 The  species  of  plants,  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  which  have  been  found  in  the  Kupfer  Schiefer  or  the 
sandy  beds  associated  with  the  Zechstein  in  Germany,  are  chiefly  marine  fucoids,  and  have  been  termed 
Caulerpites.  According  to  M.  Adolphe  Brunguiart,  the  only  terrestrial  plants  of  these  German  strata  are 
the  Tniopterts  Eckardi  (Ocrmar),  and  a Neuropteri#  mentioned  by  Naumann,  which  not  being  deter- 
mined is  doubtful. 

* Sec  a very  recent  memoir  by  M.  Yarikoff.  Bull,  de  Moacou,  1843,  part  ii.  p.  237,  in  which  he  refers 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  Permian  rocks  described  by  us  upon  the  Kama,  and  between  that  river  and 
the  Sok,  either  to  the  New  Red  Sandstone  or  the  Carboniferous  Limestone. 
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TABULAR  LIST  OF  THE  ANIMAL  REMAINS  OF  THE  PERMIAN  SYSTEM  IN  EUROPE. 

AW*. — The  abbreviations  Sil.,  Dev.,  Carb.,  and  Perm.,  and  the  letters  S.,  D.,  C.,  P.  after  the  localities,  refer  to  the  Silurian,  Devonian, 
Carboniferous  and  Permian  systems.  The  letters  R.  and  E.  respectively  indicate  that  the  species  haA  been  found  in  Russia,  or 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  The  Russian  localities  arc  printed  in  Italics.  The  letter*  MS.  King,  refer  to  a monograph  of  the  Magne- 
sian Limestone  fossils  of  England,  about  to  be  published  by  Mr.  King,  Curator  of  the  Museum  at  Xewcastle-u pon -Tyne. 


& I Genera  and  Species.  Authors  and  Referenc  es. 


Pa  LjKOZOic  Systems. 


Sil.  D*t,  Cart).  Perm. 


POLY  PARI  A, 

Scypbia , Goldf. 

1  — undescribed King.  MS.. 

Petraia?.... Miinst. 

1 — undcscribed King,  MS 

Cyathophyllum Goldf. 

1 — profundum  Germar,  Geinitz,  N.  Jahrb.  1842,  p.  579- 

I tab.  10.  f.  14  o. 

Antbophyllura? ...Gold/. 

1 — incrustan* Lon*.  posted,  pt.  iii 

Tubuliclidia  I Lons. 

1 — spinigera  ....  Lons,  potted,  pt.  iii 


2  — crassa Lons,  f>osleb,  pt.  iii 

Aulopora  ..Goldf. 

1 — undescribed King,  MS 

Fcncstclla  Miller. 

1 — ancepa Lons,  posted,  pt.  iii.  Centopb.  id.  Sc  hi 

Miin.  Ak.vi.  pi.  2.  f.7;  Gorgonia,  id. 
Goldf.  tab.  36.  f.  1 ; Schl.  Syat.  Verg. 

Pet.  Snmml.  p.19 ; Quenstedt,  Wiegm. 
Archie,  1835;  p.  92;  Geinitz,  N.  Jahrb. 
1841,  p.64l ; and  Gnv.  Sachsen,  p. IIS. 

2 — antiqua Gorgonia.  id.  j Goldf.  p 98 ; Geinitz,  Gita  E. 

v.  Sachs,  p.  98 ; Kutorga  Verb.  M.  G. 

' Petersb.  1842.  pi.  6.  f.  C. 

3 — ? dubia  Gorgonia,  id.  Schl.  Miin.  Ak.  ri.  pi.  2.  E. 

f.  4;  pi.  3.  f.  1.  (Encrinites  ramosus, 
pi.  4.  f.  18.)  Gorgonia  id.  Goldf.  pi.  7. 
f.  1 ; Quenstedt,  Wiegm.  Archie,  1835, 
p.  91  ; Geinitz,  Gita  v.  Sachs.  1843, 
p-  98. 

4 — fluAtracea  posted,  pt.  Hi.;  Retepora  id.  Phillips, 

Gvul.  Trans.  2nd  series,  iii.  p.  120.  |>l. 

12.  f.  8 ; Gorgonia  infundibulifornua  J 
Goldf.  tab  10.  f.  1 a ( exclusia  a hie). 

5 — infundibuliformis posted,  pt.  iii.;  Gorgonia  id.  Goldf.  pi. 36 

f . 2 a (exclusit  a liis). 

6 — posted,  pt.  iii.  llorncra?  id.  King,  MS 

7 — retiforrais posted,  pt.  iii.  Escharite*  id.  Schloth 

Miin.  Ak.  vi.  pi.  1.  f.  I,  2;  Eschara 
id.  Schloth.  Syst.  Verz.  Pet.  Sara  ml. 
p.  19;  Gorgonia  infundibuliformis 
Goldf.  pi.  3»».  f.  2,  b.  e;  Quenstedt, 
Wiegm.  Archiv,  1835,  p.  89 ; Geinitz, 

Gcea  v.  Sachsen,  p.  98. 

8 — ■ virgulacca posted,  pt.  iii.  Retepora  id.  Phillips,  Geol 

Trans.  2nd  series,  iii.  p.  120.  pi.  12. 
f.  6,  7. 

ECHINODERMATA. 

ClINOIOKA. 

Encrinites Mill. 

1 — ramosua  Schl.  Beitr.  pt.  ii.  pi.  2.  f.  8 ; pi.  3.  f.  9- 

15  ; Geinitz,  Gica  v.  SachBen,  p.  98  ; 
Cyath.  planus.  Miller,  p.  8<>. 


E.  ilumbleton  near  Sunderland 

(K.)*. 

E.  Ibid  (K.). 

E.  Ilmenau,  Mansfrld  (G.)  Introduced  on 

the  authority  of 
Geinitz. 

R.  Ust-Vaga,  Kirilof  (De  V.). 


. R.E.r  U*t~l’aga,  Orenburg,  Ilcheguloro, 
Itsrhalki  (De  V.)  ; Grebeni  (De 
V.).  Ilumbleton.? 

R.  Utt'  f 'oga  (De  VJ. 

. E.  Humblcton  (K.). 

E.  Glucksbnino  (Sc.Gf.);  Konitz  (G. 
K.)  ; Posneck,  Kamsdorf,  Cor- 
busen,  Schwaara,  and  Dinz 
near  Gera  (G.) ; Humblcton  (K.) 


E.  R.  ? E.  Dudley,  S.;  Eifel,  and  Devonshire?  * 
D.(Gf.P  );  UraJ,  C.  (Gf);  Sler- 
Utamak,  C.  (De  V.)  j Konitz, 
Kamsdorf,  &c.  P.  (G.). 

E E.  ? jGliicksbrunn  (Sc.  Gf.)  ; Konitz, 

Poaneck,  Cortaten  (G.). 


Introduced  as 
Zechstein  spe- 
cie* on  the 
authority  of 
Schlothcim. 


E.  Humbleton(S.K.);  Konitz(K.G.);{ 
Gliicksbrunn  (Gf.G.)j  Poaneck 
(G.). 

R.  Urali  (Gf.),  I lekegvtota,  Tchages- 
trwa  on  the  Zhriaa  (DcV.). 

E-  Humbleton  (K.). 

R.  E.  Gliicksbrunn  (Sc, Gf.G.);  Konitz, 

I Poaneck  (G.)  ; Itschalki ; Ore. 
beni  (De  V.). 


E.  Ilumbleton  (S.  K.). 


Encrinites Mill.  [ j A specie*  of  an 

1 — ramosua  .....Schl.  Beitr.  pt. ii.  pi.  2.  f. 8;  pi. 3.  f. 9- E.  E.  Bristol,  Ireland.  C.;  Glucks-  undescribed  Ci- 

15  ; Geinitz,  Clara  v.  Sachsen,  p.  98 | brunn,  Kamsdorf,  Posneck,  daris  has  been 

Cyath.  planus.  Miller,  p.  8«».  Mansfeld,  Humbleton,  P.  found  at  Humble* 

. ton  bv  Mr.  King. 


• In  the  class  Polvparia  the  authority  for  the  locality  is  given,  as  specimens  from  each  hav*  not,  in  all  cases, been  inspected  by  Mr.  Lonsdale. 
De  V.  signifies  De  Yerneuil,  G.  Geinitz,  Gf.  Goldfuss,  K.  King,  M.  Murchison,  S.  Sedgwick,  Sc.  Schlotheim. 
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* Genera  and  Specie*. 


Paleozoic  System*. 


Authors  and  References. 


CONCHIFERA. 

Braciiiopoda. 

jTerebratula 

1- — clongata  


.Schl.  (non  Sow.)  Pet.  pi. 20.  f.2;  Nachtr. . 
20.  f.2;  id.  Mun.  Akad.  vol.vi.  pi.  7. 
f . 7 ; V.  Buch,  Ub.  Ter.  p.  106  ; Gei- 
lutz.Gieav.  Sachs.  p.97  ; Rumcr  Verst, 
des  Harz.  pi.  5.  f.  IS,  19.  20 ; T.  Qua- 
lenii  Fisrh.;  Bull,  de  Moscou,  1842. 
p.  466;  id.  Kutorga,  1842.  Vcrh.M.G. 
St.Pctcrsb.  p.26.  pl.fi.  f.2;  T.  hastuta: 
Phill.  (non  Sow.)  Pal.  Foss.  pi.  35. 

| f.  168 ; Tab.  nost.  IX.  f.  9 a,  b,  r,  d. 

. T.  plica,  Kutorga,  1812.  Verh.  M.  G. . 
I St.  Pctersb.  p.  26.  pi.  5.  f.  11. 


R.E.  Grund,  Harz;  Newton  Bushel  nT.  lata,  oorapta- 
| D. ; Yorkah.  C. ; Schmerbarh.nata.  intermedia, 

Gliicksbrunn,  Corbusen,  l’ba- Schl.,  Miin.  Ak. 
neck.  HutnhU-toti.  / tmchalki , A'i-  vol.vi.  pi. 7.  f.ifc 
kef  nr,  Sanlanyulora,  2 vent*  14.  (according  t 
from  the  Dianut,  Trkelpan,  Ff.jM.  Geioitx.) 
mnnynlnva,  mouth  of  the  Sak-\ 
mara  near  Qrrnbourg,  tick e-  r Variety  with  a 
gulora  ; river  Sucluma,  P.  dorsal  sinus  ; ac- 


3, — sufHata  Schl.  Miin.  Ak.vi.  pi.  7.  f.  10,  11  ; Mem. .. 

Soc.  G&d.  Fr.  vol.iii.  pi.  19.  f.  12  bis. 

4( — concentric*  V. Buell,  Ub.Tcreb.  and  Mem.  Soc.  Gcol... 

Fr.  vol.iii.p.216.  Tab.noat.VllI.  f.  15. 

5 — Roiasyi Bull.  Soc. Geol.  Fr.vol.  ai.pl. 3.  f.  1 b,c.d. .. 

Sp.  id.  l'Eveillr,  Mem.  Soc.  tieol.  Fr. 
vol.tL  pi.  S.  f.  18-20;  De  Kon.  Foss. 
Belg.  pi.  20.  f.  1.  pi.  21.  f.  1. 

6 — pcctinifera  Atrypa,  Sow. Min. Conch.  vol.vii. pl.fi  16; .. 

I Tab.  nost.  VIII.  f.  16  a,  b. 

7  — Gcinitziana .....  nob.  Tab.  nost.  X.  f.  5 a,  b 


v'wwy,  wun  a 

guloca  } river  Suchona,  P.  dorsal  sinus  ; ac* 
cording  to  M.  de 

i R.E.  Si  er  lit  amok,  C. ; Kirilqf,  Hum  • Buch,  sometimes 
blcton,  Corbuacn,  P.  the  T.  elonyata 

has  the  dorsal 
valve  ainuated. 

E.  Gliickabrunn,  Schmcrl>ach,  Hum-  Closely  allied  to 
blcton.  the  preceding 

R.  ICifel,  Boulonnais,  Lakt  Ilmen,  D.;  variety. 

Nikefnr,  P. 

R.  Tournay.C.;  Kirxlof,  Arzamat,  P. 


J I R.E.  Kirilnf,  TinpUrca,  Biflebei,  Hum 

I blcton. 

: R.  JSAidrorc ; river  Snckona  < 


— paradox*  l 

— pygmara? ... 


Schmcrbach,  Rbpscn 


8 — larunosa? ...  Von  Buch,  Ter.  p.  49;  Zieten,  pi.  41.’ 

f.  5 ; Gcinitz,  Gica  von  Sachsen,  p.  96- 

9 — supers te» nob.  Tab.  nost.  VIII.  f,  5 a,  b,  c,  d,  e 

10  — Schlotbeimii Tab.  no9t.  VIII.  f.4  a,  h,  c,  rf,  e;  T.  toJ 

cunosa,  Schl.  Miin.  Ak.  vol.vi.  pi.  8. 
f.  15-20;  T.  Schlotheimii,  Von  Buch, 

M Cm. Soc.  Gcol.  Fr.  vol.  iii.  pi.  14.  f.  7 ;j 
Gcinitz, Jalirb.  Min.  1841, p.  640;  id. 

G«a  v.  Sachsen,  p.  96. 

Spiritin' Sow. 

1  — uodulatna Sow.  Min.  Conch.  562.  f.  1 ; Ter.  alatua 

Schl.  Min.  Tasch.VII.  pi.  2.  f.  1,  3.  9 ;• 
Petref.  p.  250  ; Quenxt.  Wicgtn.  Arch. 
1835,  p.79;  V.  Buch.  Ub.  Ddth.  p.37 
Gein.  G*a  v.  Sachsen,  p.  97. 

2 — multi plicatus  Sow.  Geol.  Tr.  2ndaer.  t.  iii.  p.  1 19 

3 — hystericus  ? Schl.  Pet.  p.  249.  pi.  29-  f . 1 ; De  Kon.  E. 

Fosa.  Belg.  p.  236.  pi.  15.  f.  3 ; Del- 
thyria  microptcrus,  Goldf. 

4 cristatua  Schl.  Mun.  Ak.  1817,  t.vi.  pi.  1.  f.  3; 

8.  octoplicatus.  Sow.  Min.  Conch. 562. 
f.2,  3;  V.  Buch.  Ubtr  Dclth.  p.  39. 
and  Mem.  Soc.  Gcol.  Fr.  pi.  8.  f.  9 ; 
Gein.  Cora  v.  Sachsen,  p,  97  ; De  Kon. 
Fom.  de  Belg.  p.  240.  pi.  15.  f.  5. 

5 — curviroatria  nob.  Tab.  nost.  VI.  f.  14  o,  b 


1 E,  i Ilmcnau  (Geinitz),  Humbleton4 

fV.  Buch). 

R.  Kiriltff. 

R.  E,  | Sterliiamak,  Sarana,  C-;  Hum* 

bleton.  Schmerhach.  Ilmcnau, 
Corbuacn,  Kbnitz,  Gera,  P.  I 


f This  s[xrics  is 
, nearly  allied  to 
l T.  Thurmanm. 

■ . These  three 
aperies  arc  men- 
tioned in  M.  De- 
chm’s  transla- 
tion of  De  la 
Bechc's  Geol. 
Manual,  but  not 
described. 

We  believe  that 
this  Jurassic  spe* 
des  has  never 
been  found  in  Dm 
. Zcchstein. 

• Mr.  King  pro- 
blpoaea  fur  this 
land  the  prece- 
ding shell  a new 
genua  under  the 
{name  of  Come. 


. R.l  E.  Midderidgr,  Humblcton,  GeraJ 

Rbpscn,  Kbnitz,  Schmerhach, 
Melebeil  (Fisch.  Bull.  Moec. 
1842,  p.  466.) 


E.  Humbleton 

E.  E.  R.  ? Kayw‘r*trind,S.;  Eifel,D.;  Tour- 
nay,  C. ; Kiriltff  l P. 

E.  R.  E.  Derbyshire,  Vis*,  C. ; Gliicks- 

brunn,  Kbnitz,  Ilmcnau,  Huin- 
bleton,  Arzamas,  Itnhalki,  P. 


R.  Kirilnf. 
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LooallUs* 

ObMrvationa 

sni. 

De*. 

' C'arb 

iv™. 

R. 

Kirilof. 

Santungulova,  distr.  of  JSMebti. 
Sonlanyvlova. 

R. 

p.  22.  pl.S.  f.fi. 

R. 

— pclargonata 

Ter.  id.  Schl.  Mtin.  Ak.vi.  pi.  8.  f.  21- 
24  ; 0.  Laspi i,  V.  Buch,  Mdm.  Soc. 
G*ol.  Fr.  iv.  p.  210. 

E. 

R up  .sen  (V.  Buch),  Kbnitz  (De- 
chen), Schmer  bach  (Quenstedt). 

Aff.  O.crenistria. 

R. 

E. 

Trt  • . ..  ... 

Chonetes  

pi.  10.  f.  12,  13 ; Gein.  Gsea  v.  Sach- 
sen, p.  97. 

Fischer, 

Ter.  id.  Schl.  1820,  Petref.  p.  256.  pi.  29. 

R.E. 

E. 

R.E. 

R. 

we  have  not  seen, 
is  said  to  have  a 
concave  ventral 
valve.  It  may  be 
a Leptama ! 

The  name  of  P. 

given  in 
1313  to  this  shell 
by  Schlothriro, 
was  previously 
used  in  1809  by 
Martin  for  ano- 
ther species. 

Productus 

f.  3;  0.  slriatclla.  l)alm. ; id.  His.  Lcth. 
Suec.  20.  f.  7 ; Lcpt.  lata,  V.  Buch, 
Bcrl.  Akad.  1828,  pi.  3.  f.  1 et  2;  Or- 
this  Hnrdrrnsis,  Phill.  l*al.  Fu*.  00. 
f,  104. 

Sow. 

Sow.  Min.  Conch,  pi.  319.  f.  1 ; P-  cal- 
vus,  pi.  509-  f.  2-0  i Gryphites  acutca 
tus.  Schl.  Min.  Toschb.  vii.  pi.  4.  f.  1, 
2,  3 ; Pr.  id.  Qucnstcdt,  Wiegra.  Arch. 
1035,  pi.  1.  f.  2;  Bronn.  Lcth.  pi.  3. 
f.  1,  2;  Gein.Jahrb.  1841,  p.  040;  id. 
Gaea  v.  Sachsen,  p.  97 ; P.  Hoppii.Kon. 
Icon.  Fob.  Sect.  pi.  9.  f.  108. 

E. 

land,  Pokroi,  S. ; Berry,  Pome- 
roy. Eifel  D. ; Hardrow,  York- 
shirc.Tournay ; I'Ueyra,  Dvina, 
l hj net:,  C. ; neighbourhood  of 
ttachmuth,  P. 

G 1 iicksbrunn. Eisenach,  Karasdorf, 
lime  nail,  Rupscn,  Sc  timer  bach, 
llumbleton,  Durham. 

Utl  Taya,  Kirilof,  Kramoboruk, 
Si  kef  nr,  several  localities  in  the 
district  of  RieleM. 

E. 

' 

calva,  Kutorga  (non  Sow.),  Verh.  M. 
G.  St.  Fetertb.  p.  17.  pi.  5.  f.  l. 
nob.  Tab.  nost.  XVIII.  f.7.  et  XVI.  f.  8 

E. 

R. 

a,  b,  c;  De  Kon.  Fos.  Bclg.  p.  17Q.pl. 
9.  f.  3 ; Fiach.  Bull.  Moscou,  1842. 
p.  406  ; P.  spinoaus,  Kutorga  fee.  c it. 
p.  18.  pi.  5. 1.  2.  (non  Sow.) 

R. 

Kniajrparlora,  1:1  Ion  and  Sci- 
atk  near  Ka&an,  Kliutzuki, 
Kidtuh,  Sikrfur,  Ilchegulora, 
Metaftamak,  Grebeni,  P. 
Birlagonkaia  near  BacJmuth.  f 

Produrtus,  with 



E. 

a small  area  as  in 

1 

horreseens  ami 
rubaruleatu*. 

6 

E. 

Brug. 

Sow.  Min.  Conch,  pi.  IQ.  f.  1,  2 ; Port- 
lock.  Rep.  Londond.p.  444.  pi.  32.  f.7. 

that  of  the  pre- 
ceding. 

1 

— mytiloidea  

E. 

R>  E. 

Wulsiagham,  Co. of  Durham,  Ty- 
rone, C. ; Thick  ley,  Ctevelin* 
on  the  Tcheremaham,  P. 

The  Russian 
specimen  ap- 
proaches to  B.pa- 

E. 

tion,  p.  459- 

body. 

Conchipera  dimyaria. 

1 

nob.  Tab.  no»t.  XIX.  f.  4 a,  6 

R. 

Kniarpavtwa  near  Bannikova ; 
Gorotluk  on  the  Tchnttovaya  ; 
Karla,  district  of  Bietebfi. 

1 

R.2  E. 

3*teodesma  

— Kutorgana  

Dcshavcs. 

nob.  'fab.  nnst.  XIX.  f.  9 





R. 

Arzamas,  Srryiesk,  S ike  fur. 

• Beside*  these  seven  species,  several  other  Spiriftri  arc  quoted  in  the  Zecbstein,  hut  without  any  details,  such  as  the  S.  minnhu,  Sow.  (Sedg- 
wick, Geol.  Trans,  vol.  iii.  p.  119).  the  S.  tuult>coatatua.  Dechen  (Geinitz,  Gw*  von  Sachsen).  It  is  also  very’  doubtful  if  the  S.  trigonalu  has 
been  really  found  in  the  Zechstcin,  though  it  is  mentioned  in  the  German  translation  of  De  la  Becho‘»  Manual. 

f The  P.  rugoMiu  (Scbl.),  antiguatut  (Sow.),  rpimnt us  (Sow.),  and  longiipinu*  (id.),  arc  quoted  in  the  German  edition  of  DclaBechc’s  Manual 
as  found  in  the  Zechstein,  but  new  and  more  accurate  researches  have  proved  the  non -existence  of  these  sjiecie*  in  this  deposit. 
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Bil-  D*» . Cadi.  Perm. 


Unio Brae.  > [ 

1 — urnburuitus  .....  Fischer,  1840,  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  dr*  Nat. .. 

I de  Moscou,  p.489;  Tab.  nost.  XlX.f.  10. 

2 — indet.  spec Kutorgn,  1842,  Verb.  M.  G.  Si.  Petersb. .. 

j p.  27.  pi.  6.  f.  4 i Unio  acuta.  Sow. 

I Fiacb.  hr.  cii.  | 

Asinus  ..[Sow.  parlitn.  Schizodus,  King  (MS.)  ..... 

1 . — obacurun  (Sow.  Min.  Con.  pi.  314 

2 — paralMus... King  (MS.)  


R-  Karla,  district  of  Birltbri. 


3 — truncates  King  (MS.) - 

4 — Sehlotheirai C'ucullaea  id.  Geinitz.  N.  J&hrb.  1841, 

p.  B38.  pi.  11.  f.  6 ; Tellinite*  duhiu*,' 
Scbl.  Mun.  Ak.  vi.  pi.  6.  f.  4,  5;  Can 
von  Sachsen,  p.  96. 

&  — Rosoicus  nob.  Tab.  nost.  XIX.  f.  7 a,b. 


6 — rotundatus  Brown.  Manch.  Trans,  vol.  i.  pi.  A.  f.  29. .. 

7 j—  parvus .....  id.  ibid.  p.  65.  pi.  A.  f.  30 

8 ; — undatus  id.  ibid.  pi.  6.  f.  31.... 

9 — pusillus  lid.  ibid.pl.  A.  f.  32 j. 

10 — minimus (Lucina  minima)  id.  ibid.  pi.  8.  f.  33 

iNucula Lam. 

1 j — Kazanensis  nob.  Tab.  nost.  XIX.  f.  14 i. 

2 1 — Vinti King  (MS.)  Astute,  Scdgw.Trans.Geol.  - 

' Sue.  2nd  seriea,  vol.  tii.  p.  119. 

Aren  Linn. 

1 — tumida Sow.  M.C.  pi. 474.  f.  3 '. 

2 — antkpia.... j(Munst.)  Goldf.  pi.  122.  f.  8;  Mvt.  stxi- 

atus,  Schl.  Miin.  Ak.  vol.  vi.  pi.  fl.  f.3. 

3 — Kingian*  nob.  pi.  XIX.  f.  11 

Mytilus Linn. 

* I — acuminatus  Mod.id.Sow.Geol.Tr.2nd  aer.iii.p.  119; - 

Myt.  Hausmanni,  Goldf.  pi.  138.  f.  4. 

2 — septiferas King  (MS.). 

Modiola Lam. 

1 | — Pal  Iasi  nob.  Tab.  nost.  XIX.  f.  16,  a — k ...» 


Believing  that 
the  Arinas  of  the 
Magnesian  lime, 
stone  differs  es- 
sentially from  the 


^ of  the  London 

I day,  Mr.  King 

E.  Garforth  near  Leads.  proposes  the 

E.  Coast  between  Shields  and  Son-  | new  generic  name 
derland.  L of  Sckuodut. 

..  E.  Humbleton. 

E.  Eisenach,  Gliicksbrunn,  Gera  ....  Specimens  given 
by  M.  Geinitz 
have  convinced 
oa  that  his  ft- 

R.  Itschalki,  Klintziski  on  ibeVolgumKea  Srhhl- 
30  versts  below  Karan,  Clrrelinr  Am  mu'  had  such  a 
on  the  TchrrrmtAam.  dental  apparatus 

E.  Newtown  near  Manchester.  las  is  seen  in  the 
Llxiaas  Hotricttt, 

..  E.  ibid.,  allied  to  E.  Schlothdmi?  (nob. 

.J  E.  ibid. 

..  R.?E.  ibid.  Clmttw. 

..  E.  ibid. 


Identical  with  the 
f.'n rulltea  sulcata, 
Gcol.Tr.  2nd  ser. 
vol.  iii.  p.  119. 


— eontata (Area  costata)  Brown,  Manch. Tr.  vol.  i. . 

I pi.  vi.  f.  34 ,35 ; Plcuruphorus  costatus, 
j King  (MS.). 

; — modioliformis  Pleurophonis  inodioliformis,  King  (MS.) . 

I Pinna Lina. 

j — prisen  Laspe,  Miinst.  1839,  Beitr.  heft  1.  p.45. . 

I pi. 4.  f.4  j Gein.Gwa  von  Sachsen,  p.y<». 

Monomyaria. 

lAvicula Lam. 

— speluncaria  kjuenst.  Wiegm.  Arch.  1835.  pi.  1.  f.  1 ; . 

Gcin.NJahrb.  1*4 1,  p.639  ; Giyphites 
id.  Schl. ; A.  gryphseoides.  Sow.  Geol. 
Tr.  2nd  6cncs,  p.l  19;  Omni.  d’H.Prec. 
Elea,  de  G.  1843. 

I, — keratophaga Qucnst.  Wieg.  Arch.  1835,  p. 86;  Mv-. 

til.  keratonh.  Schl.  Miin.Ak.vi.  pi.  5. 
f.  2;  Goldf.  pi.  116.  f 0;  Gein.  N. 
Jahrb.  1841,  p.  639  s alT.  to  A.  lunu- 
lata,  De  Kon.  Gsca  von  Sachs,  p.  96. 

1 — antiqua  Mtinst.  Goldf.  1IC.  f.  7 j non  Avic.  id. . 

Goldf.  160.  f.  9. 


R.  Sriank. 

E.  Whitley,  Durham. 


E.  j Durham,  Humbleton. 
E.  Glucksbriinr. 


R.  Jlchrgulora. 

E.  Humbleton,  Durham,  lower  beds 
at  Gera,  Schwarzfeld. 

E.  Durham. 

R.  Arzamas,  Ibehalki,  Damn  kora, 
tst  Ion,  Klimhitki,  SeroMf&J 
lchi»topol,l  Ichrynlora  ,S'ikrf«r, 
Grrbrni/I'chrlpan,  Tchat/ntrora 
on  the  Dvina. 

R.  E.  ItwcJuUki ; Humbleton, Newtown  f Mr.  King  pro- 
near  Manchester,  Yorkshire,  I jposes  the  new 
Ncustadt  ? | wenus  Plmroph 

E.  Humbleton I (rw  for  these  tw 

(foals. 

E.  Gliicksbrunn,  Merzcnberge  nearj 
Gera,  Ncustadt. 


...!R.?  E. Rosdiit/.Kbnitz.Piisneck.Gliicke- 
I brunn  ; Arzamas  ? 


| R.E.  Gliicksbnrao,  Konitz.  Pbaneck.iAccordingto Mr. 

Kanmlorf,  Humbleton,  L'stlon,  King,  these  two 
kargala.  shells  have  two 

well-defined  ad- 
ductor muscular 

R.  R.E.  Mala  Yarosfavrlz,  Mary's  Canal,  impressions. 

C. ; Gliicksbrunn.  Humbleton; 

Tioplora,  Kliutziski,  Pincya. 

Bamukora. 
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p 

Gbkrra  and  Spicier. 

Pal.«ocoicStstbm  a. 

LmrUIIm. 

811. 

IV*.' 

Csrti. 

Perm. 

| 

R. 

Allied  to  A.  tpe~ 
luncoria. 

R. 

('ft Ion  near  Kazan,  Arzamas. 

F.. 

l.  25.  211. 

E. 

E. 

IVfr. 

E. 

Humbleton. 

Altenburg,  Sommeritz,  etc. 

— ind.  spec 

E. 

E. 

Giiicksbnmn,  Humbleton. 

1 ri.  pi.  (1.  f.  li. ; Lima  puailla,  Querist. 
1 Wicg.  Arch.  1835,  p.  81. 

R. 

E. 

llumbleton. 

Miinst.  1830,  Beitr.  heft  2.  p.  44.  pi.  4. 
f.  3 ; Geio.  Giea  von  Sachsen,  p.  90. 

E. 

Ilopscn  near  Gera  ; Corbuaen. 

, 

R. 

F.. 

MOLLUSCA. 

Gasteropoda. 

dcrland. 

Ostrra  was  the 
most  ancient  ex- 
ample known  of 
the  genua ; but 
whilst  we  write, 

— sntnl  ind. spec 

N.tira  

Phill.  (MS.)  Gcol.  Tr.  a.  vol.  iii.  1 IS. 

E. 

Hawthorn  hive,  Durham. 

1 

— minima..... Brown,  Manchester  Trans,  vol.  i.  pi.  6. 

| f.  22,  23,  24. 

F.. 

R. 

Itsehalki,  llchtgulota. 

another  upccica 

1 

E. 

Kamsdorf. 

of  Belgium. 

Gein.  Gaea  v.  Sachsen,  p.  94. 
Defr. 

1 

E. 

E. 

id.  Sow.  Min.  Conch,  pt.  10. 

R. 

land.C. ; llumbleton, P.(King). 
Arzamas.  Kliutziski,  Mrt'ftamak 
on  the  /homo. 

Humbleton. 

E. 

I.inn. 

E. 

Truchil.hdic.Schl.jQucnst.Wiegm.Arch. 
1835  ; Turbo  hel.  Gein.  Jahrb.  1841,  p. 
638;  Troch.  id.  Gcin.  Gaea  v.  Sach.95. 
Linn. 

Brown,  Manch.  Tr.  vol.  i.  pi.  6.  f.  1,2,  3. 

E. 

ibid.,  Altenburg. 

Turbo  

E. 

tonaria. 

‘2 



E. 

E. 

Macrocheilus  

Phlll. 

King  (MS.)  

E. 

Altenburg. 

llumbleton. 

cal. 

Phil! 

Phill.  Pal.  Foaa.  pi.  38.  f.  188  ; Melania, 
id.  Ph.  Geol.  York*.,  ii.  pL  1ft.  f.  26. 

E. 

E. 

E? 

Brush  ford,  p.;  Otterburn,  I'aldai, 
C.;  Humbleton?  (KingMS.).  P. 
Lanarks  C. ; llumbleton?  (King 
MS.),  P. 

E. 

E.? 

Ur*  Ruth,  pi-  14.  f.  7- 

R. 

District  of  Birlrbti,  ItschaUti. 

p.  28.  pi.  ft.  f.  3. 

, 

R. 

Trhiw/ojtol,  Sikrfnr. 

E. 

pi.  6.  f.  6,  7,8. 

Brown,Man.Tr.vol.i.p.63.pl.8.f.9, 10.11 

E. 

Newtown  near  Manchester. 

id.  ib.  pi.  8.  f.  12,  13’,  14,  ' 

E. 

F.. 

id.  ih.  nl.  ft.  f.  10.  20.  21 

! E 

ibid.  Silksworth,  Co,  of  Durham 

lad 
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Genera  and  Species. 

Authors  amd  Reference*. 

PalaozoicStbtbmb. 

Ml. 

Drv. 

r.rti. 

Perm. 

Cephalopoda. 

1 

Gein.  N.  Jahrb.  1841,  p.  63T.pl.  1 1.  f.  1 ; 
id.  Grjr  v.  Sachsen,  p.  95. 

£. 

2 

R. 

Perhaps  a frag- 
ment of  Cjrtki- 
ceraM. 

Tb  is  fragtn  en  t be- 

3 

Ammonite?  (fragment). 
ANNELIDA. 

R.  ? 

longs  to  a Aoa- 
tiluM  (Ring.) 

1 

E. 

Corbusen,  Altenburg. 

Ilumhleton ; coast  bet ween  Shields 
and  Sunderland. 

2 

v.  Sachs,  p. '95. 

Sow.  Geol.  Trans.  2nd  Scr.  vol.iii.  p.l  18. 
Mull. 

E. 

CRUSTACEA. 

I 

R. 

Government  of  Perm. 

der  Ural,  1838,  p.  22.  pi.  4.  f.  1,  2,  3. 

j 

R. 

Rajwlnaia  near  the  river  Syhm 
Ji.bo*h  near  Ruyulma  ; fiat- 
aits. 

PISCES. 

PlACOlOKS. 

| 

Munst.Britr.hcft  1. 1839,  p.  4rt  fit  I14.pl. 
4.  f.  1,2;  id.  heft 3.  pi.  3.  f.  5 ; Kurt/.r. 
Comm.  p.  20 ; Gbde  v.  Sachsen,  p.  95. 

E. 

Glucksbrunn,  Eisteben,  RiecheU- 
dorf. 

2 

E. 

3 

part,  pi.  22.  *f.  9;  Gtra  v.  Sachsen. 
Miinat.  heft  1.  1842,  heft  5.  p.  39.  pi.  15. 
f.  10-16. 

E. 

Riechelsdorf. 

uotu*  (Schl.)var. 

lata  (Geiuitz). 

i 

E. 

Riechelsdorf,  Tbalitter. 

f.  1 & 2.  pi.  8.  f.  3—10 ; id.  1842.  heft 
5.  p.  51  ; Acrodus  larv  a,  A gas . rot.  3. 
pi.  22.  f.  23—25 

... 

1 

E. 

Riechelsdorf. 

(Miinst.)  an  ad- 
ditional species? 

i 

Munst.  Beitr.  heft  6.  p.  50.  pi.  l.  f.  2 ... 
Miinst. 

Miinst.  Beitr.  heft  6.  p.  52.  pi.  14.  f.  1. 

E. 

Riechelsdorf. 

Riechelsdorf. 

1 

Hulinw  

— macroeephalus 

E. 

1 

E. 

Riechelsdorf. 

f.  7.  pi.  8.  f.  1 1.  heft  6.  p.  SO.  pi.  1.  f.  3. 
A gas*. 

■ 

» 

E. 

ibid. 

4.  f.O. 

A*. 

Ag.  3.  p.  177 

Ganoideb. 

Agass. 

Ag.Poi**.FoM.v.2.p.6fi.pl.ll&12;Germ. 
Verst,  d.  Mansf.  p.12.  f.9-14  ; Kurt  re, 
Com  men  tJitio,  1839.  p.  1 2 ; Knorr.1755, 
pi.  17-19;  Sjfnon.  Ichthjolithus  Eksle- 
benensis,  I’alteothrissum  sequilobum. 
Hunt;  Palueot.  blennioides,  Holl. ; Aci- 
penser  bituminoaus.  Germ.;  Palieon. 
Freieslebeni,  Blainv.;  Palwot.  macro, 
ccphal.,  Blainv.;  Clupea  Larnrthcrii, 
Blainv. 

Ag.  Poi&s.  Fobs.  v.  *2.  p.  81.  pi.  9,  f.  6,  7. 

Ag.  v.  2.  p.  78.  pi.  13  and  14.  Germ, 
verst,  p.  18;  Kurtze,  Comm. p.13. 

Ag.v.2.  p.97.  pi.  10  i.  f.  1—3  ; Paleot.  mag- 
num,  P.  roacrocephalum  Blainv.  Geol. 
Tr.  2nd  acr.  iii.  pi.  8.  f.  1 , 2.  pi.  9.  f.  2. 

l 

E. 

E. 

Ardwick,  C. ; Mansfeld,  Heasia. 

llraenau. 

Mnnsleld. 

E.  Thicklev ; Fern'  Hill,  Co.  of 
Durham. 

According  to  M. 
Gennar  his  P . 
megacephoitu  i 
may  be  a variety 
of  this  specie* 
with  a targe  de- 
pressed head. 

2 

E. 

E. 

E. 

3 

4 

— comtus 
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Paleozoic  Systems. 


SSI.  I*V.  CarbJ  P*rm. 


5 Paltecmiscus  elegans  ......  Ag.  2.  p.  95.  pi.  10  6.  f.  4, 5 ; Palicot.  id I 

| Sedgw.  Geol.  Tr.  2nd  *er.  Lii.  pi.  9.  f.  1. 

6 — gUphyrus Ag.  2.  p. 98.  pi.  10  r.  f.  1,  2... 

7; — loogissimu* Ag.  Pows.Foas.  2.  p.  100.  pi.  10  c.  f.  4.  ; I 

8 — macrophthalmoa JAg.  2.  p.  99.  pi.  10  r.  f.  3 I .. 

9* — Tchefkini*  Fitch.  Bull.  Nat.  de  Moscuu,  1842,  pi.  4.! 


10 — lepiduras  . 


.'Ag.  2.  p.  04.  pi.  10.  f.  3,  7,  8,  9... 


1 1 — Vratislaviensis Ag.  ».  ii.  p.  00.  pi.  10.  f.  1,  2,  4,  5,  0 .... 

12  — c»topterus  Ag.  Poisa.  Foss,  and  Proc.  Grot.  Soc. 

I vul.ii.  p.  206. 

Trtragonolcpis  ............  Ftscb. 

1 — Murchisoni Fisch.  Bull,  de  Moscou,  1842,  p.  403  1 

Platysomus  Ag. 

1 — gibbosua  Ag.  2.  p.  104.  pi.  15;  Germ.  Verst,  d.  M. 

p.25 ; Kurtze.Comm.  p.22;  Stromateu* 
gibbosua,  Blainv.  • Strum,  angulat.. 

Germ.;  Rhombus  diluvian.,  Wolfarth.. 

2 — rhombus  Ag.  2.  p.  107.  pi.  10  j Germ.  t.  c.  p.  26 ; ' ' 

Kurtzc,  p.  24  ; Knorr,  p.  I.  pi.  20.  f.  I ; 

Stromateus  major,  Blainv. ; Strom. 

Knorri  Germ. ; Rhombus  diluv.,  Wol- 
farth. 

3 1 — marrurus Ag.  2.  p.  170.  pi.  18.  f.  1,  2 ; Geol.Tr. 

1 2nd  scr.  iii.  pi.  12.  f.  1,  2. 

4 J — parvus  'Ag.  2.  p.  170.  pi.  18.  f.  3 ; Geol.  Tr.  1st • 

| ser.  iv.  pi.  2. 

5 — striatus... Ag.  2.  p.  168.  pi.  17.  f.  1-4  ; Geol.  Tr. 

f 2nd  ser.  iii.pl.  12.  f.  3,  4 j Uropteryx 
j striatus  (Walchoer  ). 

0 — intermedius  iMiin&t.  Beitr.  heft  5.  1842,  p.  43 1 

7 — Althausi  [Nliinst.  ibid.  p.  44.  pi.  5.  f.  2 

8 — Fuldai  Miinst.  ib.  p.  45.  pi.  0.  f.  1 1 

Dory pt crus  j Miinst. 

1 — Hoffmanni  Germ.  Miinst.  Beitr.  1842,  heft  5.  p.  34 

I pi.  14.  f.  4. 

Acrolepis  ..  Ag. 

1 — Dunkcri  'PaUeon.  Duokeri,  Germ.  Verst,  d.  Maosf. ......I 


F-.  Thickley  ; Midderidge,  Co.  of; 
Durham. 

E.  Thicklev;  Ferry  Hill. 

Ferry  Hill. 

E.  Thickley. 

District  of  BirMtei,  Stepp?  qf 
K ary  ala. 

Scharfeneck,  county  of  Glatz ; Ot- 
tendorf,  Silesia. 

Neudorf,  Ruppcrsdorf,  Silesia. 


E.  .Rhone  Hill,  Ireland.. 

i 

R.  Troittk. 

E.  Mansfield. 


E.  ,E.  Thickley. 

E.  jcow  Paliion,  Durham. 


..  We  consider  thi 
Red  Sandstone  0 
Rhone  Hill  to  be 
Ithe  equivalent  of 
jthc  above-men- 
tioned Silesian 
rock. 


p.  19.  f.  1-5;  Kurtze,  Comm.  pi.  I ; 
Miinst.  Beitr.  heft  5.  p.  40 ; Acr. 
as  per.  Ag.  Jnhrb.  1841,  p.614 ; id.  Gsea 
v.  Sachsen,  p.  94. 

- exculptus Gcin.  Gtca  r.  Sachsen,  p.  94  ; Pal.  ex- . 


E.  (Whitley ; Durham  {Sedate  ),  East] 
Thickley. 

E.  Riecheladorf. 

E.  ibid. 

E.  .ibid. 


E.  Mansfeld,  Eislcben,  Riechelsdorf. 


j culptus.  Germ.  lot.  eil.  p.  21.  f.  0-8  ; 

Kurtzc,  ib.  p.  19-  pi.  2 ; Miinst.  Beitr. 

] heft  5.  p.  42.  pi.  0.  f.  2. 

3 — Sedgwicki JAg. 2.  p.  1 1.  pi.  52  ; Geol.  Tr.  2nd  ser.  iii !. 

pi.  3.  f.  3. 

4 — angustus  ...» Miinst.  Beitr.  heft  5.  p.  40.  

5 — giganteus Miinst.  Beitr.  heft  5.  p.  41 I 

6 — intermedius Miinst.  Beitr.  heft  5.  p.  41 1 

Hrp>ptrnw  Ag. 

1 — Humboldti  Ag.  2.  p.  10.pl.  54,  55  ; Germ.  Verst,  d 

M.  p.  22  ; Kurtzc,  Comm.  p.  25 ; Esox 
Eislebensis,  Kruger ; Miinst.  Beitr. 
heft  5.;  p.  48.  pi.  5.  f.  I. 

2 — mandibulam  Ag.  2.  p.10.  pi. 53  and  53  a. ; Geol  .Trans. 

2nd  ser.  iti.  pi.  10,  11  ; Nemopteryxj 
mnndihu laris  and  Sauropsis  Scoticus 
(WaJchn.). 

Globulodus  Miinst. 

1 — ctcgans Miinst.  Beitr.  heft  5,  1842,  p.  47.  pi.  15.1 

f.  7. 

Ccelacanthus Ag. 

1 — granulatus  -Az.  2.  pi.  62 ' 

— Hassise Miinst.  Beitr.  heft  5.  p.  49- 


E. 

Mansfeld,  Schmerbach. 

E. 

Ferry  Hill,  Riechelsdorf. 

Riechelsdorf. 

E. 

Riechelsdorf. 

E. 

Riechelsdorf. 

E. 

Mansfeld,  Riechelsdorf,  Ncuders- 

The  genera  Aero 

hauaen,  Glucksbrunn. 

lepis  and  Pygo- 
ptcrus  are  of  the 
Sauroid  family, 

E. 

Ferry  HiU. 

Ag.  The  Globa 
lodus  is  of  the 
Pycnodontea 
faro.,  Ag., and  th< 
Ccelacanthus  of 

E. 

Riechelsdorf. 

the  Coelacanthes 
fam.  Ag. 

E. 

Ferry  Hill. 
Riechelsdorf. 

E. 
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Authors  and  References. 

__ 

Localities. 

Obeerrstt ml 

□ 

D 

Sac  rians. 

1 

1 

E. 

Monsfeld,Glucksbrunn,  Eisleben. 

Monitor antiquus,  Hull ; Mon.  Fans,  de 
Thur.  Cuvier;  Miscell.  Herolinensia. 
1710,  p.  99!;  link  Act.  Erudit.  Lipsitr, 
1718,  pi.  1 1 ;Gein.  Gara  v.  Sachs,  p.  93. 
Riley  and  Stutchb. 

1 

E. 

Redland  near  Bristol. 

Riley  and  Stutchb. 

Riley,  Geol.  Tr.  2ndser.  v.  pi.  29.  f.  4... 

E. 

2 

E. 

Rhopalodon  

Ftscb. 

R. 

h'lutchrjtioi  near  the  river  Dioma 
(Biclcbei). 

pi.  7. 

l... 

R. 

* . " | Ural,  1838. 

J 

require  further 
examination. 

'1 

RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FAUNA  OF  THE  PERMIAN  SYSTEM  IN  EUROPE. 


CIbmci. 

* 

I 

1 

\i 
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1 
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We  much  regret  that  this  table  ha*  been  drawn  up  without  the  benefit  of  the  long.promiaed  assistance  of  Professor  Agassiz.  His  observa- 
tions on  a few  of  the  Permian  ichthyolites  of  Kussia  which  we  submitted  to  him,  may  increase  the  number  in  that  class  of  fossils. 
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JURASSIC  OR  OOLITIC  SYSTEM. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Jurassic  System  of  Russia. — Range  and  uniformity  of  Composition  of  the  lower  Divi- 
sion, from  the  Northern  Sea  to  the  Lower  Volga.— Basins  of  the  Middle  Volga, 
the  Oka,  and  the  Moskwa. — Iron  Sands  and  Grits  with  Plants  in  Russia  and 
Poland  compared  with  their  equivalents  in  England. — Large  Basin  of  the  Lower 
Volga,  Simbirsk,  Saratof,  Sfc. — Jurassic  Rocks  of  Orenburg,  and  their  peculiar 
mineral  aspect. — Upper  Division  of  the  Group  on  the  river  Donetz  in  Southern 
Russia,  and  at  Cracow  in  Poland. — The  whole  of  the  Jurassic  Rocks  of  Russia 
on  the  parallel  of  the  Oxford  Clay,  Calcareous  Grit  and  Coral  Rag  of  England, 
or  “ Terrain  Oxfordien  ” of  France. — Suppression  of  the  Trias,  Lias,  and  Lower 
Oolite  in  Russia. — Occurrence  of  the  Oxford  Formation  in  Asia  and  Africa. — 
Conclusion. 

THROUGHOUT  the  Palaeozoic  series  of  which  we  have  just  taken  leave,  there 
exists,  as  has  been  shown,  a vast  succession  of  deposits,  which,  covering  an  enor- 
mous superficies,  are  linked  on  to  each  other  by  regular  transitions  and  organic 
contents.  Far  different  is  the  system  which  next  presents  itself  upon  the  surface 
of  Russia.  Occurring  at  remote  intervals  only,  the  strata  immediately  overlying 
the  red  formation  last  described,  contain  a class  of  organic  remains  entirely  distinct 
from  any  hitherto  named,  and  occupy  isolated  basins,  patches,  or  stripes,  the 
beds  of  which  have  no  natural  connection  with  the  deposits  beneath  them.  As 
the  rocks  of  these  countries  arc  less  disturbed  than  those  of  any  portion  of  the 
globe  which  geologists  have  examined,  and  as  the  Pakeozoic  series  is  complete, 
we  were  at  first  naturally  induced  to  look  also  for  a full  succession  of  secondary 
deposits,  similar  to  that  with  which  we  were  acquainted  in  other  countries.  In 
vain,  however,  we  sought  for  fine  escarpments,  like  those  of  our  oolites  in  En- 
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gland  and  the  north  of  France,  with  valleys  of  clay  and  lias.  In  their  place  we 
found  low  masses  only  of  slightly  coherent  shale,  with  sands  and  concretions ; 
which  being  superposed  to  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  and  containing  Ammonites  and 
Belcmnites,  clearly  belonged  to  some  member  of  the  great  secondary  division  of 
deposits. 

In  our  first  exploration  of  the  Volga  below  Kostroma,  where  such  Ammonite 
beds  occur,  we  were  indeed  disposed  to  refer  some  of  them  to  the  Lias,  because 
we  were  then  led  to  think  (as  previously  stated,  p.  179),  that  the  red  deposits  in 
that  neighbourhood  might  represent  the  Keuper  of  Germany  and  France.  More 
extended  researches,  however,  induced  us  to  adopt  other  views  ; for  whilst  we 
could  obtain  no  sort  of  proof  that  any  of  the  red  deposits  in  question  belonged  to 
the  Trias,  so  we  found  distinct  evidence,  that  the  overlying  strata  of  which  we  are 
now  treating,  though  resembling  the  Lias  in  mineral  character,  were,  in  fact,  by  their 
organic  remains,  the  representatives  of  the  Oxfordian  or  middle  oolite. 

All  these  detached  masses  of  Jurassic  (Oxfordian)  strata  have  a surprising  uni- 
formity of  character,  whether  found  near  Moscow,  on  the  Oka,  on  the  Lower  Volga, 
or  in  the  remote  district  of  Ust  Sisolsk,  in  the  government  of  Vologda.  To  these 
districts,  examined  by  ourselves  in  the  years  1840  and  1841,  we  may  add  three  still 
more  distant  and  northern  tracts,  where  strata  of  the  same  character,  and  containing 
the  same  fossils,  have  been  discovered  through  the  enterprize  of  Major  Strajevski, 
an  officer  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines,  by  M.  Ruprecht,  the  botanist,  and  since 
we  left  the  country,  by  Count  Keyserling,  our  own  associate.  The  first  of  these  is  on 
the  east  flank  of  the  North  Ural,  in  N.  lat.  G4°,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  little  rivers 
Tchol  and  Tolya;  the  latter  in  N.  lat.  68°,  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea,  east  of 
Mezene  (see  Map).  The  third  is  in  the  depression  by  which  the  great  river  Petchora 
passes  to  the  Icy  Sea,  and  has  been  made  known  to  us  whilst  we  write  by  Count 
Keyserling,  who  in  the  past  summer  (1843)  led  an  expedition  into  those  wilds,  in- 
habited only  by  Samoycdcs,  and  which  were  previously  an  entire  blank,  even  upon  all 
Russian  maps.  We  shall  hereafter,  as  well  as  in  our  Introduction,  point  out  the 
agreement  of  the  general  succession  in  this  northern  region  with  the  strata  in  other 
parts  of  Russia.  Of  the  Jurassic  deposit  which  now  concerns  us,  Count  Keyserling 
thus  speaks  : — “ It  is  a widely  spread  and  low  formation  in  the  north,  which  forms 
the  ‘ tundra  ’ or  mosses,  and  occurring  in  all  the  depressions  of  the  more  ancient 
rocks,  occupies  extensive,  marshy,  wooded  tracts.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  com- 
posed of  grey  or  black  clay,  with  calcareo-arenaceous  concretions,  disposed  along 
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the  lines  of  bedding,  and  is  rich  in  Ammonites  and  Belemnites.  Towards  the 
base  of  the  formation  only,  are  found  some  continuous  beds  of  an  impure  are- 
naceous limestone.  As  far  as  I can  determine  the  fossils,  they  seem  to  me  all  to 
belong  to  the  middle  Jura  ( Terrain  Oxfordien).  The  Belemnites  excentricus,  and  the 
forms  which  approach  that  species,  such  as  B.  Puzotianus,  B.  Beaumonlianus,  are 
the  most  frequent  remains.  On  the  river  Cisola  I also  found  the  rib  of  a 
Saurian 

To  demonstrate,  however,  the  truth  of  our  statement,  that  the  Pala-ozoic  depo- 
sits arc  at  once  succeeded  by  strata  of  the  age  of  the  Oxford  formation,  wc  now 
pass  to  the  detailed  description  of  these  Jurassic  masses,  in  the  chief  tracts  where 
we  examined  them  during  the  years  18-10  and  184). 

Jurassic  Basin  of  the  Middle  Volga. — We  will  first  describe  the  strata  of  this  age 
which  occur  midway  upon  the  course  of  the  Volga,  because  being  there,  as  we 
believe,  incumbent  on  rocks  of  less  antiquity  than  in  the  other  part  of  Central 
Russia,  in  which  we  could  detect  a junction,  an  ascending  series  might  be  best 
looked  for,  which,  if  any  such  passage  existed,  would  show  the  connection  between 
the  Palaeozoic  and  secondary  formations.  To  the  east  of  Kostroma  the  Volga 
winds,  as  already  described  (p.  178),  through  masses  of  red  sandstone  andmarl, 
which  we  are  unable  to  separate  from  the  Permian  system.  In  the  greater  part 
of  this  tract,  the  substrata  are  obscured  by  a thick  cover  of  detritus,  which 
is  chiefly  composed  of  the  regenerated  materials  of  the  adjacent  red  rocks.  But  at 
about  eight  versts  north-west  of  the  village  of  Crasnoe  Pojeni,  deep  red  and  finely 
laminated  beds  with  geodes  of  harder  marlstone,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
already  made,  are  seen  to  rise  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  to  the  height  of 
thirty  feet  above  the  stream.  These  beds  are  surmounted,  and  as  it  then  appeared 
to  us,  in  perfect  conformity,  by  dark-coloured  (greenish  black)  clay,  in  which 
occur  small  crystals  of  selenite  and  concretions  of  indigo-blue,  argillaceous  lime- 
stone. In  the  clay  or  shale,  which  is  in  absolute  contact  with  the  red  rocks,  we 
observed  but  few  organic  remains,  though  a large  Belemnite  was  abundant.  In 
other  beds,  however,  which  occur  at  intervals  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  we 
found  the  Ammonites  cordatus  (Sow.),  Turbo  muricatus  (Sow.),  with  several  species  of 
Belemnites,  including  the  B.  absolutus  (Fischer),  which  M.  D'Orbigny  has  iden- 
tified with  a species  found  in  Oxford  clay  at  the  Vaches  Noires  in  Normandy’. 

1 Letter  of  Count  Kcyserling  to  Mr.  Murchison,  6th  November  1843.  (See  Map.) 

• The  new  specie*  of  Belemnites  will  be  described  by  M.  D’Orbigny  in  the  Third  Part  of  this  work. 
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Seeing  (in  1840)  the  conformable  junction  of  these  dark-coloured  strata  with  the 
inferior  red  beds  at  Pics,  and  thinking,  when  on  the  spot,  that  one  of  the  Gryphse 
was  not  the  O.  dilatata,  but  rather  the  G.  MacCullochii  of  the  Lias,  we  were  then 
disposed  to  believe,  that  these  strata  might  represent  both  the  Keuper  and  Lias. 
We  mention  this  fact  to  show  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  decide  from  an  iso- 
lated case  and  one  or  two  fossils,  upon  what  may  be  termed  conformity  of  suc- 
cession, particularly  in  a country  where  the  strata  are  apparently  horizontal,  and 
arc  to  a great  extent  unsolidified.  In  all  those  tracts,  indeed,  where  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  land  have  been  of  such  a nature  as  to  leave  the  strata  in  positions 
more  or  less  horizontal,  it  is  evident,  that  the  observer  cannot  expect  to  detect 
much  appearance  of  unconformity  in  the  planes  or  surfaces  of  any  strata  which 
happen  to  be  in  collocation,  even  though  they  have  been  deposited  at  very  different 
epochs.  When  such  junctions,  however,  occur,  he  may  reasonably  look  for  the 
effects  of  abrasion  on  the  lower  of  the  two  sets  of  dissociated  strata,  whether 
by  the  action  of  former  waters,  or  by  other  denudations  to  which  the  earlier  beds 
were  subjected  before  the  succeeding  strata  were  accumulated.  We  did  not,  in- 
deed, descend  the  Volga  from  Pies  by  Kineshma  to  Juriavetz,  without  observing 
decided  proofs  of  such  a condition  of  things.  We  found,  in  fact,  that  instead 
of  occupying  a regular  overlying  platform,  the  Ammonite  and  Belemnite  shales, 
of  whose  exact  age  we  were  at  first  in  doubt,  occurred  at  different  levels,  some- 
times on  the  higher  part  of  the  cliff,  at  other  places  in  depressions,  and  even  de- 
scending beneath  the  waters  of  the  stream,  as  represented  in  this  woodcut,  in 
which  a marks  the  underlying  red  strata,  b the  Jurassic  beds,  and  x the  general 
cover  of  drift. 


T&m  woo&ttt  rebate*  to  about  thirty  nulra  of  CMfltry  in  boritontml  ntraunn. 


We  saw  therefore,  in  the  general  contour  of  these  shales  and  the  various  strata 
of  red  marl  and  sand  on  which  they  repose,  exactly  the  same  relations  as  those 
which  occur,  between  the  beds  containing  the  same  fossils  near  Moscow,  and  the 
carboniferous  limestone  upon  which  they  there  lie.  In  fact,  the  woodcut  which 
has  already  been  given,  p.  80,  explains  a similar  case  ; though  the  underlying  rocks 
at  Moscow  are  of  older  age  than  those  upon  the  Volga.  The  Ammonite  and 
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Belemnite  shale  of  the  Volga  having  no  stratigraphical  connection  with  the  inferior 
strata,  it  follows  necessarily,  that  their  age  can  be  determined  by  their  fossil  contents 
only.  Between  Pies  and  Kineshma,  the  black  shale  is  surmounted  by  thin  courses 
of  a ferruginous,  concretionary  marlstone,  in  the  form  of  a rude  oolite,  passing  here 
and  there  into  a compact  rock,  and  exposing  on  the  whole  a thickness  of  about 
fifty  feet.  At  Kineshma,  these  marlstone  beds  disappearing,  the  black  pyritous 
shale  alone  occupies  the  cliff  in  a thickness  of  about  thirty  or  forty  feet.  Wherever 
we  detected  these  beds  of  shale,  whether  upon  the  Volga  or  upon  its  tributary  the 
Unja,  the  banks  of  which  we  examined  in  a journey  from  Ustiug-Veliki  by  Nikolsk 
to  Kostroma,  we  found  that  they  were  characterized  by  the  same  organic  remains. 

Near  Makarief,  on  the  Unja,  the  shales,  more  bituminous  than  upon  the  Volga, 
and  equally  reposing  upon  red  marl  and  sand,  are  loaded  with  a vast  profusion  of 
flattened  and  iridescent  Ammonites,  chiefly  the  A.  cordatus  and  A.  vir gains,  asso- 
ciated with  Belemnites,  all  of  them  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Oxford  oolite  and 
clay.  The  same  forms  of  Ammonites  and  the  same  Belemnites  in  abundance  were 
observed  at  various  spots  along  the  Volga,  and  with  them  we  also  found  the  Qryphaa 
dilatata. 

Jurassic  Basin  of  the  Oka. — On  the  banks  of  the  river  Oka,  at  Oksevo,  the  first 
post  station  north  of  Jclatma,  in  the  government  of  Vladimir,  we  met  with  a strong 
ledge  of  fossiliferous  Jura  rocks.  The  lowest  beds  visible  consist  of  black  pyritous 
shale  containing  the  Gryphcea  dilatata,  with  Belemnites.  Intercalated  with  these 
strata  arc  spheroidal  concretions  of  calcareous  sandstone,  occasionally  two  to  three 
feet  long,  which,  when  split  up  by  the  peasants  as  flagstones  for  their  doorways, 
expose  micaceous  surfaces.  The  overlying  masses  consist  of  numerous  concretions 
of  yellowish,  marly  sandstone,  and  the  whole  are  conformably  surmounted  by  fer- 
ruginous sands  with  concretions  of  ironstone.  In  these  upper  strata  we  did  not 
observe  organic  remains;  but  by  the  analogy  of  similar  beds  near  Jelatma  and 
Moscow,  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  we  believe  they  belong  to  the  group 
in  question. 

The  best  natural  sections  of  these  strata  are  laid  bare  in  several  deep  ravines  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oka,  four  versts  above  Jelatma  and  near  the  village  of  Inkino. 
Here,  as  in  the  adjacent  tracts,  the  superficial  cover  of  detritus  is  very  thick,  but 
wherever  this  matter  has  been  removed  by  falls  of  the  cliff,  as  represented  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  we  met  with  the  following  beds  in  ascending  order,  and  occupying 
a thickness  of  about  120  feet. 
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a.  Shale  and  sand*,  b.  Black  shale,  with  calcareous  concretions  and  fossils,  c.  Thickly  laminated  sandy  marl 
and  greensand,  d.  Dark  shale,  e.  Yellowish  ferruginous  sands,  with  concretions  of  calcareous  grit  or  sandstone 
loaded  with  Ammonite*,  Bclrranitcs,  and  other  fossils.  /.  Dark -coloured  marls,  followed  by  others  of  yellowish 
tint  and  sandy  and  ferruginous  structure,  with  courses  of  raarlatone,  itc.  These  regular  beds  are  covered  by  argil- 
laceous  drift  (o),  which  fur  the  most  part  obscures  the  section. 

The  fossils  found  midway  in  this  cliff  are  clearly  those  of  the  Kelloways  rock 
of  England  or  lower  beds  of  the  Oxford  group,  viz.  Ammonites  Gulielmi  (Sow.), 
A.  peregrinus  (D’Orb.),  allied  to  A.  Lamberti  (Sow.),  A.  Foumetianus  (D'Orb.),  and 
Gnjptura  dilatata,  which  occur  generally  through  the  lower  Oxford  oolite  of  France 
and  England.  With  these  arc  found  three  species  of  Bclcmnites,  a Mya  resem- 
bling iTya  dtpressa  ?,  Terebratula  allied  to  T.  socialis,  with  unpublished  CorbuUe, 
Pcctcns,  Scrpulie,  which  will  be  described  in  the  sequel. 

The  river  banks  which  expose  these  beds  of  the  middle  oolitic  group,  are  within 
three  miles  of  the  iron-works  on  the  cliffs  of  the  little  river  Unja',  on  which  we 
have  described  the  carboniferous  limestone  (p.  84.) ; and  from  the  beds  being 
horizontal,  it  is  almost  certain  that  these  rocks,  though  of  such  dissimilar  age, 
must,  if  their  relations  were  seen,  be  in  contact  as  at  Moscow,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  other  strata.  In  other  words,  we  thus  learn,  that  the  edges  of  the 
great  red  (Permian)  basin  have  here  thinned  out ; for  the  fundamental  rock  near 
Jelatma,  as  already  Bhown,  is  the  carboniferous  limestone. 

Though  we  had  not  sufficient  time  at  our  disposal  to  follow  the  whole  course  of 
the  river  Oka,  we  have  examined  the  fossils  collected  from  various  localities  upon 
its  banks  by  Colonel  Olivieri  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines,  which  lie  between 
Jelatma  and  Kolomna,  and  also  from  some  places  on  the  Moskwa,  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  they  all  indicate  precisely  the  same  group*. 

' The  same  name  is  often  repeated  in  Russia  as  elsewhere.  This  river  Unja,  on  which  the  iron-works 
are  placed,  and  where  carboniferous  limestone  appears,  is  in  the  government  of  Vladimir,  and  very  distant 
from  the  stream  of  the  same  name  before  mentioned  north-north-cast  of  Kostroma. 

* Among  these  intermediate  localities  (and  probably  many  others  will  be  detected),  we  may  cite  Za- 
raisk  on  the  Oceter,  a tributary  of  the  Oka,  forty  versts  from  Kolomna,  and  where  the  Jura  beds  lie  on  car- 
boniferous limestone ; Pctrofskaya,  seventy  versts  east-south-cast  of  Moscow ; Ochrinka,  near  Bronnitza, 
fifty- fivcvcrsts  from  Moscow  (very  beautiful  fossils) ; Miatchkova,  Bieseda,  Kolomniskaya  and  Koroskaya. 
all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  capital.  The  last-mentioned  localities  have  long  been  known  through 
the  researches  of  Dr  Fischer  de  Waldheim,  and  the  first  of  them  wc  examined  personally. 
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Jurassic  strata  around  Moscow. — The  sections  of  Jurassic  beds  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Moscow  exhibit  similar  relations  to  the  next  inferior  strata  with 
those  which  prevail  near  Jelatma  and  other  places  on  the  Oka  and  at  Zaraisk  upon 
the  Oceter,  viz.  they  arc  at  once  incumbent  upon  one  or  other  member  of  the  car- 
boniferous limestone,  a fact  we  have  already  alluded  to  in  describing  the  deposit 
at  Inkino.  And  here  we  cannot  but  rejoice,  that  our  visits  to  Moscow  seemed  to 
impart  new  energies  to  our  excellent  friend  the  veteran  naturalist  Dr.  Fischer  de 
Waldheim,  ex-President  of  the  Society  of  Natural  History  of  Moscow,  who  has 
subsequently  described  some  new  species,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the  analysis  of 
the  organic  remains  >.  We  must  also  in  this  place  specially  acknowledge  that  we 
owe  our  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  details  of  the  Jurassic  strata  near  Moscow, 
as  well  as  the  best  fossils  we  possess,  to  Mr.  Frears,  an  intelligent  English  gentle- 
man resident  at  that  city. 

At  Miatchkova,  where  the  great  quarries  in  the  white  carboniferous  limestone 
have  laid  bare  their  relations,  black  shales,  differing  slightly  if  at  all  in  lithological 
composition  from  those  upon  the  Volga  and  the  Oka,  form  the  cover  of  the  mag- 
nesian beds  of  the  older  limestone,  as  represented  in  this  woodcut,  which  though 


36. 


t.  Driritw*  mm)  drift,  wili  Mock*. 

f 4.  Sihrwmi  (jriu  mu)  f»m»gtXKru*  uadi  with  Pterop Ajrlfwm  M*rrki%»tux nun  Gfipprrt  , Mtd  other  Jilini*. 

\ 6,  c.  Ltmrr  •hide  1*;  wit*  Ammonites,  Hdrannttes.  S*ml»  an<l  shale  (*•)  «ilh  Jnnwaic  fpssils. 
a.  White  and  jrilvw  earbooiferesM  liniMtotta  with  Spiri/er 

previously  given,  we  now  repeat,  not  only  to  convey  a general  idea  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  overlying  beds  succeed  to  the  palaeozoic  rocks',  hut  also  to  define  the 
members  of  this  Jurassic  group. 

At  a spot  within  the  city  of  Moscow,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moskwa, 
these  Jura  beds  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Frears  to  be  incumbent  on  certain  peculiar 
red  and  sandy  beds  with  limestone,  which  we  have  shown  to  form  an  integral  part 

1 Bull,  de  la  SociGtd  dea  Nat  de  Moscou.  tom.  xv.  p.  118,  ct  tom.  xvi.  Revue  tie*  Fos*i!es  du  Gou- 
verncment  de  Moscou. 

» In  the  great  quarries  of  Miatchkova  the  incoherent  black  shale  has  frequently  subsided  or  has  been 
washed  down,  after  the  melting  of  the  snow,  into  the  hollows  or  excavations,  and  thus  in  many  instances 
the  shale  beds  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  underlie  the  carboniferous  limestone.  In  the  description  of  the  above 
woodcut  at  page  80,  the  word  tertiary  has  been  erroneously  applied  to  the  overlying  siliceous  grits. 
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of  the  carboniferous  series  of  Russia.  In  ascending  the  Moskwa,  accompanied  by 
that  gentleman,  to  about  six  versts  beyond  the  city  and  near  to  the  village  of  Shela- 
pika,  we  found  its  left  bank  to  consist  of  finely  laminated,  slightly  micaceous,  inco- 
herent black  shale,  occasionally  pyritous,  and  rising  to  heights  of  forty  to  fifty  feet 
above  the  stream.  These  shales  are  seen  at  intervals  for  six  or  seven  versts  along 
the  Moskwa. 

Among  the  prevailing  fossils  here  we  could  not  avoid  remarking  specimens  of  the 
same  Ammonites  virgatus  found  at  Pies  on  the  Volga,  at  Makarief  on  theUnja,  and 
at  Jelatma  on  the  Oka,  many  of  them  preserving  their  shells  with  a beautiful  iri- 
descence, and  associated  with  the  same  Belemnites  as  in  those  localities.  With 
these,  however,  were  many  other  forms,  such  as  Trigonia,  Astarte,  Modiola,  Pec- 
ten,  Amphidesma,  &c.,  which  we  had  not  collected  upon  the  Volga : some  of  them 
have  been  recently  described  by  Dr.  Fischer.  After  crossing  a neck  of  land  which 
is  peninsulated  by  the  river,  the  same  beds  arc  traceable  in  its  banks  under  the 
village  of  Koroshovo,  where  they  are  overlaid  by  hard  siliceous  grits  (d  of  pre- 
vious section),  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer.  Near  the  church  or  western  part 
of  this  long  village,  the  shales  are  diversified  by  large,  irregularly  formed  concretions 
of  sandy  marlstone,  containing  very  numerous  organic  bodies,  many  of  which,  a 
well  as  little  nacreous  Ammonites,  preserve  their  shelly  covering  and  are  beauti- 
fully iridescent.  In  this  group  Dr.  Fischer  cites  the  Terebratula  acuta,  T.  omitho- 
ccphala,  and  T.  digona,  with  Avicula,  Astarte  and  other  shells,  among  which  we 
were  very  much  struck  with  two  forms  so  closely  resembling  well-known  fossils  of 
the  greensand  formation,  viz.  Pectcn  orbicularis  and  Inoceramus  mlcatus,  that  on  the 
spot  we  believed  them  really  to  represent  those  species  *. 

Unwilling  as  we  were  to  admit  lithological  composition  only,  as  an  evidence 
of  the  age  of  a rock,  we  could  not  avoid  being  much  influenced  by  such  con- 
siderations, when  we  saw  fossils  so  closely  resembling  lower  cretaceous  types, 
imbedded  in  sandstone,  often  of  a ferruginous  colour,  in  which  green  grains  and 
the  oxide  of  iron  were  disseminated,  just  as  in  the  greensand  of  Western  Europe. 
Some  of  the  overlying  courses  resemble,  indeed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  ferru- 
ginous bands  of  the  lower  greensand,  termed  “clinkers”  in  England,  whilst  be- 
neath them  the  strata  are  made  up  of  whitish  sand  passing  into  harder  grit. 

1 On  showing  this  Pecten  to  M.  A.  D'Orbigny,  he  convinced  us  that  it  is  distinct  from  the  P.  orbicu- 
laris : Dr.  Fischer  has  since  published  it  under  the  name  of  P.  nummularis.  It  will  be  described  by 
M.  D’Orbigny,  together  with  the  other  fossils,  in  Part  III. 
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Whatever  doubts,  however,  we  at  first  entertained  as  to  the  age  of  these 
overlying  beds,  were  removed  by  examining  another  section  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  under  the  Sparrow  Hills  and  directly  opposite  to  Moscow,  whither  we 
were  also  conducted  by  Mr.  Frears.  Here  the  cliff  (the  highest  point  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  capital)  rises  to  the  height  of  about  200  feet  above  the  stream, 
and  presents,  with  some  subsidences,  a highly  inclined  talus  towards  the  rich  allu- 
vial plain  in  face  of  it,  on  which  stands  the  Devitchi  monastery.  This  cliff  occupies 
the  segment  of  a circular  sweep  formed  by  the  river,  at  the  east  end  of  which  are 
the  noble  edifices  of  the  Mamonoff  palace  and  the  Donskoi  convent — on  the  west 
the  church  and  village  of  Vorobleia.  Within  this  space  of  about  an  English  mile, 
large  portions  of  the  cliff  have  sunk  down  and  form  undercliffs,  as  shown  in  this 
diagram,  and  the  edges  of  the  beds  are  thus  clearly  exposed  from  beneath  the  over- 
lying  drift  of  sand  and  northern  boulders.  The  section  of  the  uppermost  beds  is 
best  seen  in  the  lateral  ravines,  which  here,  as  in  so  many  other  parts  of  Russia, 
open  out  from  the  river  banks  into  the  adjacent  country.  The  relations  of  the 
whole  were  rendered  still  more  clear,  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  by  excavations  and 
levellings  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  chief  subsidences,  with  the  view  of  forming 
a terrace  on  which  a large  new  church  was  to  have  been  placed.  This  diagram 
explains  the  case. 


The  lowest  beds,  seen  only  in  the  dry  summer  months  at  the  river  edge,  and  in  a small  islet,  are  of  the  Black 
Ammonite  and  Belcmnite  shale  (a).  These  are  overlaid  conformably  by  whitish  sands  with  green  striw  (4).  Then 
follow  strong  bands  (e)  from  one  to  three  feet  thick,  of  highly  ferriferous  sandstone,  in  parts  running  into  cnncrc. 
tinns  like  those  at  Koroshovo,  and  with  numerous  white  grains  appearing  in  the  base.  These  iron-shot  sandstones 
are  occasionally  ao  leaded  with  Inocerami  that  we  may  call  them  ••  /sorer  mass  Grit"  and  it  will  presently  be  shown, 
that  they  arc  most  characteristic  of  strata  of  this  age  in  eery  distant  localitica  of  Russia.  Nest  follows  dark- 
coloured  marly  shale  alternating  with  sands  (d),  afterwards  passing  up  into  other  ferruginous  sands,  white  and  green 
(e  and/). 

The  strong  bands  (c),  often  of  concretionary  forms,  are  moat  charged  with  fossils,  some  species  of  which  also 
occur  in  the  underlying  black  ahale,  such  as  Tccten,  Aricuta,  and  Canlium.  We  also  detected  some  of  these  forms 
in  the  higher  beds  (d). 

2 i 
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After  making  this  section  we  could  not  entertain  a doubt,  that  the  whole  of  the 
strata  of  shale,  sand,  marl  and  marlstone  which  we  had  seen  near  Koroshovo, 
belonged,  like  those  of  the  Sparrow  Hills,  to  one  and  the  same  Jurassic  formation. 

A collection  of  the  fossils  from  Koroshovo  was  sent  by  Mr.  Frears,  at  our  request, 
to  Professor  Phillips,  who  identified  a few  of  the  forms.  Aware,  however,  that 
M.  Alcide  D’Orbigny  was  exclusively  engaged  in  a general  examination  of  all  the 
Jurassic  remains  of  France,  and  believing  that  the  continental  Jurassic  deposits 
would  be  found  to  present  a greater  number  of  analogies  to  the  Russian  fossils 
than  the  series  of  the  same  age  in  the  British  Isles  ; and  knowing  further  that  the 
latter  were  still  far  from  being  thoroughly  described1,  we  submitted  all  our  Jurassic 
shells  from  Russia  to  that  author,  requesting  him  to  place  them  in  parallel  with 
those  of  France.  The  divisions  of  the  French  scries  being,  M.  D'Orbigny  has 
convinced  himself,  the  exact  counterparts  of  England,  as  described  by  the  English 
authors,  Smith,  Conybeare,  and  others,  he  has  assured  us,  that  the  group  of 
animal  remains  from  the  central  and  northern  tracts  of  Russia,  including  all  these 
strata  at  Moscow,  belong  to  the  lower  part  of  the  central  division  of  the  Oolitic 
system,  which  he  terms  the  “ Terrain  Oxfordien.”  We  shall  offer  a few  remarks 
upon  this  comparison  at  the  close  of  the  chapter. 

It  yet  remains  for  us  to  describe  the  overlying  siliceous  grits  (d)  of  the  general 
section  of  the  country  around  Moscow  which  are  represented  in  the  woodcut  at 
p.  235.  With  no  other  guide  than  their  lithological  character  and  overlying  posi- 
tion, we  were  at  first  disposed  to  place  these  beds  (though  with  much  hesitation) 
on  a parallel  with  the  greensand.  A subsequent  exploration  of  Southern  Russia,  in 
which  we  became  acquainted  with  siliceous  sandstones  (not  exactly  similar  it  is  true) 
in  deposits  above  the  chalk,  induced  us  to  suppose  that  the  Moscow  grits  might, 
after  all,  prove  to  be  of  tertiary  age.  Geologists  who  have  not  worked  amid  the 
obscurity  of  Russian  stratification  must  not  feel  surprised  at  this  oscillation  in  our 
minds.  They  will  recollect  that  proofs  have  been  already  adduced  of  the  apparent 
conformity  of  succession  being  in  truth  no  criterion  of  contiguous  beds  forming 

1 Wc  happen  to  know,  from  Professor  Phillips  himself  as  well  as  from  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche,  that  a 
very  considerable  number  of  unpublished  oolitic  species  have  been  discovered  by  the  British  Ordnance 
surveyors.  From  our  knowledge,  indeed,  of  the  numerous  additions  made  to  this  fauna  in  one  district 
only  by  Mr.  Buckman  of  Cheltenham,  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit,  that  additional  monographs  must  be 
brought  out  before  this  important  system  is  thoroughly  illustrated  in  the  British  Isles.  In  the  mean 
time  we  refer  our  readers  to  a promised  new  edition  of  Murchison’s  1 Geology  of  Cheltenham/  with  addi- 
tions by  Mr.  Buckman  and  Mr.  H.  £.  Strickland. 
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parts  of  a connected  series.  In  the  absence  of  clear  sections  and  junctions,  and 
unprovided  with  any  fossil  evidences,  we  continued,  therefore,  to  remain  in  doubt 
concerning  these  upper  siliceous  grits  of  Moscow,  when  we  received  a letter  from 
Mr.  Frears,  who,  in  sending  us  drawings  of  fossil  plants  recently  found  in  them,  has 
happily  enabled  us  to  come  to  a distinct  conclusion  respecting  these  hitherto  ambi- 
guous strata.  Before  we  advert  in  greater  detail  to  these  plants,  we  must  say  a few 
words  on  the  position  and  structure  of  the  rock  in  which  they  have  been  discovered. 

As  the  Jura  shales  and  sands  which  have  been  described,  occur  in  depressions 
of  the  carboniferous  limestone  (woodcut,  p.  235),  and  occasionally  rise  to  certain 
heights  upon  the  banks  of  the  Moskwa  ; so  are  they  conformably  surmounted  by 
the  siliceous  sandstones  and  grits  in  question,  which  occupy  the  plateaux  and 
summits  of  the  country,  where  they  are  not  covered  with  drift  and  detritus.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  ferruginous  sandstones,  occasionally  containing  green  grains 
and  somewhat  earthy,  but  in  their  lower  parts  they  exhibit  large  subconcretionary 
masses  of  hard  siliceous  grit,  usually  of  a white  colour,  which  are  extracted 
for  building  purposes  and  also  for  millstones,  and  form  a regular  article  of  export 
from  Moscow  to  distant  parts  of  Kussia'.  On  the  high  grounds  at  Celo  Nikilof- 
skaya,  between  Bronnitzi  and  Miatchkova,  considerably  to  the  south  of  Moscow, 
we  examined  quarries  opened  out  from  beneath  yellow,  wliitc  and  reddish-brown 
drift,  in  which  the  upper  beds  of  this  rock  consisted  of  greenish  argillaceous  sand, 
the  central  of  ferruginous  sandstone  with  ironstone  concretions,  and  the  lower  of 
the  compact  white  grit  in  question. 

The  best  sections,  however,  are  seen  in  ascending  the  Moskwa  for  a few  versts 
above  the  metropolis.  We  have  already  described  the  manner  in  which  the  fossili- 
ferous  Jura  shales  and  calcareous  grits  and  sands  are  exposed  at  Koroshovo,  on 
the  left  bank  of  that  stream.  They  are  there  covered  by  the  sands  and  grits  which 
we  are  considering,  hut  the  bank  being  low  and  much  eroded,  the  chief  visible 
remnants  of  the  overlying  mass  are  bard  blocks  of  siliceous  grit,  which,  owing  to 
their  isolated  and  weathered  aspect,  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  boulders.  But  their 
true  relations  are  observed  by  passing  to  the  opposite  and  higher  bank  of  the  river. 
It  is  in  this  plateau,  and  near  the  hamlet  of  Tatarova,  that  the  most  extensive 
quarries  have  been  laid  open  in  the  overlying  sandstone,  parts  of  which  are  iden- 
tical with  the  blocks  at  Koroshovo.  The  escarpment  there  presents  to  the  river 
valley  a section,  in  which  30  to  40  feet  of  sandstone  have  been  cut  into,  surmounted 

1 Wc  met  with  the  Moscow  millstones  at  Nijny  Novogorod,  and  even  at  Uatiug-Telilo. 
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by  a mass  about  12  to  15  feet  thick  of  reddish -coloured  detritus.  The  upper  stone 
beds  are  rusty-yellow,  slightly  coherent,  sandy  grits,  with  occasional  flattened  geodes 
of  black  and  brown  oxide  of  iron.  In  these  respects,  indeed,  they  are  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  upper  ferruginous  beds  under  the  Sparrow  Hills,  a continuation 
of  the  same  plateau.  The  whiter  grit  extracted  for  building  and  millstone  occurs 
in  subconcretionary  masses  or  flattened  ellipsoids  from  two  to  four  feet  thick,  and 
forms  the  lower  part.  If  prolonged  across  the  Moskwa,  these  horizontal  beds  would 
be  directly  superposed  on  the  Jurassic  strata  of  Koroshovo,  and  we  thus  learn,  that 
the  detached  blocks  of  grit  in  the  loose  overlying  sands  of  that  village,  are  simply 
the  harder  beds  in  situ  which  have  resisted  denudation. 

For  a long  time  the  only  fossil  we  had  obtained  from  these  sandstones  was  a 
cast  of  a shell  evidently  marine,  and  apparently  belonging  to  the  genus  Lucina.  The 
plants  above  mentioned  have  therefore  proved  to  be  a most  important  addition. 

Two  of  the  best-preserved  specimens  of  these  plants  were  discovered  in  the 
ferruginous  sandstone  of  Tatarova.  On  sending  the  drawings  of  them  to  Dr. 
Gdppert  of  Breslau,  that  eminent  botanist  has  referred  two  of  these  specimens  to  the 
genus  Pterophyllum  of  the  family  Cycadete,  and  his  description  of  the  best-pre- 
served species,  which  he  has  named  Pterophyllum  Murchisoniunum,  will  be  given  in 
Part  III.  of  this  work.  Other  closely  allied  plants,  belonging  either  to  the  same 
genus  or  to  Calamites,  with  traces  of  Coniferse,  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Auerbach1 
in  a white  siliceous  grit  near  Klin,  which,  from  the  lie  of  the  country  and  nature  of 
the  rock,  Mr.  Frears  has  no  doubt  is  of  the  same  age  as  that  of  Tatarova.  These 
will  also  be  described  in  the  sequel.  Again  at  Troitskoi  on  the  Moskwa,  three 
versts  above  Tatarova,  Mr.  Frears  has  found  similar  sands  to  be  associated  with 
a deposit  of  calcareous  shale  and  marl,  also  highly  ferruginous  and  full  of  equiseta- 
ceous  plants.  As  no  drawings  of  these  last-mentioned  remains  have  yet  been  sent 
to  us,  we  are  unable  to  reason  upon  them,  except  by  general  analogy  ; whilst  it 
is  very  interesting  to  find,  that  they  arc  there  associated  with  fishes’  teeth  and 
a quantity  of  scales  of  fishes,  which,  when  adequately  examined,  will  no  doubt 
enable  geologists  to  place  these  beds  still  more  precisely  in  their  geological  position*. 

' One  of  these  plants  has  been  named  by  M.  Auerbach  Scolopcudrites  pre  final  tut. 

4 In  respect  to  Jurassic  fishes,  it  is  important  to  state,  that  & fish-palate  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga 
having  been  sent  to  Dr.  Mantell,  he  is  about  to  publish  it  in  his  new  work,  *Thc  Medals  of  Creation,* 
under  the  name  of  Gyrothts  Mvrchiioni ; expressing  also  his  opinion,  aud  that  of  Agassiz,  that  it  is  a* 
oolitic  form. 
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It  would  further  appear  that  Professor  Rouiller,  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Moscow, 
has  examined  the  substance  of  this  rock  very  carefully  under  the  microscope,  and 
has  discovered  in  it  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  siliceous  sheaths  of  Infusoria, 
among  which,  besides  some  unknown  genera,  he  has  recognised  Bacillaria,  Fragil- 
laria,  Cosconema,  Galionella,  &c. 

Regretting  that  we  have  not  had  it  in  our  power  to  inspect  the  remains  of  the 
fishes,  infusoria  and  plants,  from  the  last-mentioned  locality,  we  still  think  that  we 
can  form  a tolerably  correct  decision  as  to  the  age  of  these  beds,  from  the  drawings 
of  the  plants  of  Tatarova  and  Klin  only,  when  coupled  with  our  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  succession  and  relations  of  the  strata.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  evident 
that  these  plants,  for  the  most  part  Cycadeie  and  Ferns,  with  fragments  of  stems, 
which,  if  not  those  of  Calamites,  probably  belong  to  Zamia,  are  from  their  facies 
of  at  least  as  high  antiquity  as  the  upper  and  middle  oolite,  and  having  referred 
them  to  Dr.  Mantell  and  Dr.  Lindley,  those  competent  authorities  are  of  opinion 
that  they  more  naturally  pertain  as  a group  to  the  Flora  of  the  Jurassic  than  to 
that  of  any  other  system.  No  such  plants  have  ever  been  found  in  Cretaceous 
rocks,  and  it  is  needless  to  add  that  they  are  wholly  unlike  any  forms  of  vegetation 
of  the  Tertiary  age. 

The  geological  relations  of  the  strata  in  which  the  plants  are  contained,  arc  com- 
pletely in  accordance  with  this  view ; for  we  have  shown  that  they  constitute  the 
conformable  roof  of  beds  with  many  Oxfordian  shells,  and  that  in  one  locality  (the 
Sparrow  Hills),  the  latter  are  seen  to  pass  upwards  into  white  and  ferruginous 
sands  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Tatarova. 

We  shall  afterwards  point  out  other  sections  on  the  Volga  where  a similar 
ascending  order  is  observed,  and  where,  as  at  Moscow,  it  is  impracticable  to  sepa- 
rate the  overlying  iron  sands  from  the  inferior  Ammonitic  shales ; and  towards 
the  close  of  the  chapter  we  shall  indicate  how  in  the  south  of  Russia,  sands,  with 
plants  and  lignite,  which  we  believe  to  be  similar,  are  overlaid  by  limestones  of  the 
age  of  the  Coral  Rag. 

A recent  excursion  to  Poland,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  when  treating  of 
the  Permian  rocks,  also  enables  us  to  throw  collateral  light  on  this  question. 
By  reference  to  the  geological  map  of  Poland  by  M.  Pusch,  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
considers  a large  tract  of  sandstones  between  Warsaw  and  Kielce  to  be  either  of 
the  sera  of  the  lower  Lias  (Gres  du  Lias),  or  of  the  Keuper.  Having  previously  con- 
vinced ourselves  that  there  were  no  representatives  of  the  Lias  or  Keuper  in  the 
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adjacent  plains  of  Russia,  we  were  naturally  anxious  to  satisfy  ourselves  if  the 
so-called  Lias  sandstone  of  Poland  was  really  of  that  age.  Accompanied  by  Pro- 
fessor  Zcuschuer  and  our  kind  friend  Mr.  D.  Evans,  the  proprietor  of  its  mines,  we 
examined  this  tract.  To  the  south  aud  west  of  Jevitze,  sandstones  of  yellowish  and 
white  colours  are  overlaid  by  a subcrystalline  limestone,  in  parts  having  a coarse 
oolitic  structure,  and  which,  from  certain  imbedded  species  of  Echini  and  fragments 
of  shells,  we  had  little  hesitation  in  referring  to  the  Coral  Rag.  The  inferior  rocks 
which  rise  to  the  south,  and  there  form  undulating  wastes,  at  once  struck  us 
forcibly  by  their  lithological  resemblance  to  the  sandstones  of  the  eastern  moorlands 
of  Yorkshire,  like  which  they  are  in  parts  highly  ferruginous  (concretionary  iron  ores 
being  worked  in  them),  and  also  contain  some  thin  seams  of  poor  coal,  used  in  smelt- 
ing the  iron.  In  fact,  just  as  in  our  English  example,  these  members  of  the  oolitic 
series,  consisting  of  sand,  grit,  shale,  and  some  carbonaceous  matter,  have  much 
the  mineral  aspect  of  a true  coal-field.  Possessing  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
similar  deposits  in  Yorkshire  and  at  Brora,  we  had  little  hesitation  in  placing  these 
Polish  sandstones  on  their  true  parallel ; and  we  were  further  strengthened  in  our 
conclusion  by  finding  some  plants,  which,  if  not  identifiable  with  known  species  of 
the  coast  between  Scarborough  and  Whitby,  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  group. 

But  to  connect  the  Polish  with  the  Russian  case.  The  plants  found  at  Rosvadi  in 
Poland  occur  in  sandstone  similar  to  that  of  Tatarova,  and  evidently  belong  to  the 
same  series  ; and  we  have  now  no  longer  any  doubt,  that  they  arc  all  of  younger 
date  than  the  Lias,  and  are  on  the  general  parallel  of  the  middle  oolite.  To  attempt 
to  establish  a closer  comparison  would  be  unsafe  with  our  present  amount  of  know- 
ledge ; and  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  say,  that  without  pretending  precisely  to 
identify  each  continental  subformation  with  a corresponding  stratum  of  the  British 
Isles  or  of  France,  we  believe,  that  the  arenaceous  strata  so  copiously  developed 
around  Jevitze  and  Rosvadi  in  Poland  represent,  os  a whole,  the  series  of  sandstone 
and  shale  beneath  the  Coral  Rag,  and  extending  downwards  through  the  middle 
oolite  ; whilst  from  its  well-defined  horizon,  as  immediately  covering  a formation 
charged  with  Oxford  fossils,  we  consider  the  arenaceous  grits  of  Tatarova  and  the 
adjacent  plateaux  of  Russia  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  sands  beneath  the  Coral  Rag. 

We  have  previously  shown  that  at  Oksevo  and  Inkino  upon  the  Oka,  beds  con- 
taining Oxfordian  fossils  pass  upwards  into  iron  sands,  and  we  have  now  no  doubt 
that  the  latter,  as  well  as  similar  beds  at  Unja  near  Jelatma  (p.  84),  in  which  iron 
ores  are  worked,  belong  to  the  same  division  of  deposits  as  the  sandstones  of  Mos- 
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cow.  Lastly,  in  reference  to  many  other  parts  of  the  governments  of  Moscow, 
Vladimir,  and  the  adjacent  tracts1  (in  which,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  no  trace  of  any 
cretaceous  or  tertiary  fossil  has  yet  been  found),  we  venture  to  suggest,  that  nearly 
all  the  ferruginous  sands  with  ironstone  concretions  will  also  be  found  to  belong  to 
the  same  member  of  the  Jurassic  scries, — the  youngest  formation  which  has  yet 
been  proved  to  exist  beneath  the  drift  and  recent  accumulations  of  this  central 
region.  This  conclusion  is,  we  think,  sustained  by  fair  analogy,  and  by  the  fact, 
that  all  the  Russian  deposits  preserve  an  uniform  lithological  character  over  very 
wide  areas. 

Great  Jurassic  Basin  of  the  Lower  Volga,  and  of  the  Governments  of  Simbirsk, 
Tambof,  and  Saratof. — The  Jurassic  rocks  of  Russia,  as  already  explained,  occupy 
detached  basins  only,  and  arc  therefore  of  less  continuous  extension  than  the 
systems  of  Paleozoic  age.  When  viewed  upon  the  map,  these  masses  appear  of 
much  less  horizontal  extension  than  even  the  cretaceous  deposits  which  overlie 
them.  This  view,  founded  as  it  is  upon  the  knowledge  we  at  present  possess,  must 
not,  however,  be  exaggerated.  It  is  very  true  that  in  the  tracts  of  the  Middle 
Volga,  the  Oka,  and  the  Moskwa  already  described,  as  well  as  in  the  isolated  patch 
discovered  by  one  of  us  near  Sisolsk,  to  the  north-east  of  Ustiug-veliki*,  these 
deposits  are  narrow  stripes  of  very  limited  extent.  They  resemble,  in  fact,  detached 
relics  of  a sea,  the  deposits  of  which  were  probably  separated  by  undulatory  move- 
ments of  the  more  ancient  rocks.  When,  however,  we  follow  the  southern  limit  of 
the  Permian  strata  from  the  banks  of  the  AJatyr,  south  of  Arzamas,  to  Simbirsk 
upon  the  Lower  Volga11,  or  when  we  interrogate  the  deep  denudations  on  the 
banks  of  that  stream,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  base  of  the  plateaux  to  the 
south  of  the  governments  of  Simbirsk,  Sarittof  and  Penza,  it  is  seen  that  every- 
where, from  their  northern  boundary  to  SariUof,  Jurassic  rocks  have  extended 
and  are  visible  beneath  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  deposits.  To  the  south  of  Sa- 
riktof  the  great  thickness  of  these  overlying  strata  does  not  permit  us  to  reach  the 
Jurassic  beds  in  any  natural  section,  and  their  future  prolongation  in  that  direction 

1 We  met  with  similar  slightly  coherent,  ferruginous  sandstones,  in  ravines  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oka  at  Piskavadi,  between  Mtzensk  and  Bielcf,  where  they  rest  on  the  corroded  surface  of  Devonian  rod:*. 
We  may  also  state,  that  a proprietor  of  iron  mines  in  the  government  of  Vladimir  informed  Mr.  Frears,  that 
he  had  discovered  Ammonites  in  the  beds  from  which  his  iron  ores  are  extracted. 

* By  Count  Keyserling.  (See  Map.) 

' We  designate  os  Lower  Volga  all  the  course  of  that  river  below  Kazan. 
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becomes  of  course  problematical.  In  tracing  their  western  limit,  we  discover  it  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  Alatyr  and  its  affluents,  and  we  have  already  shown  that  these 
strata  reappear  on  the  Oka  near  Jclatma.  In  that  parallel  the  Jurassic  Btrata  have 
certainly  not  spread  out  so  far  to  the  south  as  the  meridian  of  Sarhtof,  for  they  are 
entirely  absent  in  the  government  of  Voroneje,  where  we  saw  cretaceous  strata 
reposing  at  once  upon  Devonian  rocks.  Lastly,  the  northern  limit  of  the  great 
Jurassic  band  we  are  now  considering,  is  defined  by  a line  which,  passing  from 
about  twenty  versts  below  the  source  of  the  Piana,  terminates  upon  the  Volga 
about  fifty  to  sixty  versts  north  of  Simbirsk,  and  a little  below  Tetiushi.  We  infer 
that  Jurassic  beds  are  to  be  found  on  the  road  from  Arzamas  to  Simbirsk,  because 
we  observed  Bclemnites  in  the  bed  of  the  Piana.  Near  Garnukova,  indeed,  these 
beds  are  seen  in  titu  in  the  banks  of  the  rivulets  around  the  village  of  Kamarinof, 
about  twenty-five  versts  east  of  Ardatof,  and  they  continue  to  range  without 
interruption  to  the  river  Sura,  where  they  disappear  beneath  the  chalk,  and  only 
emerge  from  beneath  that  formation  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Volga  at  Simbirsk. 
If,  as  we  presume,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  idea,  that  the  argillaceous  beds  with 
Ammonites,  mentioned  by  Pallas  in  so  many  places  on  the  Alatyr,  near  Vassili- 
Maldan,  &c.,  and  which  we  refer  to  the  Jurassic  age,  are  prolonged  beneath  a 
vast  detrital  cover,  and  arc  united  with  the  strata  described  by  us  upon  the  Oka, 
it  w'ill  readily  be  admitted,  that  this  basin  having  the  form  of  a triangle,  the 
acute  point  of  which  extends  to  near  Jelatma,  and  the  two  6ides  of  which  range 
to  the  Volga,  is  the  largest  continuous  mass  of  this  age  in  the  centre  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire.  (See  Map.) 

After  thus  seeking  to  trace  the  limits  of  this  great  Jurassic  mass,  we  may  now 
speak  of  its  composition  and  fossil  contents.  It  is  a fact,  to  which  we  must  again 
advert,  that  the  Jurassic  formation  of  the  north  and  centre  of  Russia  is  every- 
where composed  of  dark-coloured  pyritous  shale  or  clay,  and  of  sands,  sandstone 
and  marlstone,  and  very  seldom  contains  solid  and  calcareous  beds.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  all  the  basin  of  which  we  are  treating,  we  know  of  no  calcareous 
matter  except  in  the  concretions  or  discontinuous  courses  of  impure  argillaceous 
limestone,  of  greyish  and  blue  colour,  which  we  can  best  compare  with  the  cement 
stones  of  the  Lias.  In  his  journey  from  Arzamas  to  Penza,  Pallas  pointed  out 
these  concretions  near  Vassili-Maldan,  in  an  affluent  of  the  Alatyr,  and  at  other 
places.  They  are,  in  fact,  well  known  to  modern  geologists  as  occurring  in  many 
argillaceous  deposits  of  very  different  age.  The  country  between  the  Piana  and 
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the  Sura  contains  a considerable  number  of  them,  and  they  are  prolonged  to 
the  Volga.  At  Goroditche,  below  Simbirsk,  they  appear  to  lie  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  formation,  i.  e above  “ Inoccramus  sandstone,”  like  that  which  has  been 
described  at  Moscow.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  found  in  the  great  cliffs  of 
Sar&tof,  rather  low  in  the  scries ; and  there  they  have  no  longer  the  form  of  ellip- 
soids, but  more  frequently  of  truncated  cones  applied  base  to  base. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  beds  of  this  Jurassic  system,  at  Simbirsk  and  Go- 
roditche, is  the  Inoceramus  sandstone.  This  band  has  already  been  noticed  at 
Moscow,  and  we  now  allude  to  it,  to  show  the  remarkable  persistence  of  the  same 
strata  over  wide  areas,  and  also  to  demonstrate,  that  all  these  Jura  deposits  of  Russia, 
however  distant  from  each  other,  belong  to  one  stage  in  the  series.  At  Simbirsk  this 
sandstone  is  almost  on  the  level  of  the  Volga,  whilst  at  Goroditche,  twenty-five  versts 
to  the  north  of  this  town,  it  is  nearly  at  the  summit  of  cliffs  150  or  IfiO  feet  above 
the  stream.  This  difference  of  level,  in  a band  of  such  persistence  and  which 
marks  so  distinct  a horizon,  indicates  in  the  deposits  of  that  tract  a regular  inclination 
to  the  south,  although  it  is  as  imperceptible  to  the  eye  as  the  dip  of  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian  rocks  upon  the  Volkof  (p.  30).  Hut  slight  as  it  is,  this  inclination  is 
still  adequate  to  cause  the  whole  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  to  disappear  at  some  versts 
below  Simbirsk,  where  they  are  replaced  by  the  chalk,  which  descends  to  the  water’s 
edge  and  occupies  the  river  cliffs.  The  rise  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  in  the  pe- 
ninsula of  the  Volga  near  Samara  (p.  86),  again  brings  to  day  the  Jura  beds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sysran,  and  with  exceptions  they  thenceforward  form  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  of  the  Volga  as  far  south  as  a promontory  below  Sariktof.  Another 
band  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  occurs  in  several  localities  and  serves  to  mark  a 
fixed  place  in  the  deposit,  contains  beds  of  combustible  matter  or  lignite.  These 
are  the  bituminous  schists  of  Goroditche  >,  and  of  Kaschpoor  near  Sysran,  which 
contain  Ammonites  and  Bclemnites  described  by  M.  Eichwald,  and  which  Colonel 
Helmersen  has  shown  to  re-occur  at  Khvalinsk  *. 

Sections  on  thcljoicer  Volga, — We  will  now  give  in  detail  the  section  of  the  right 

1 The  Jurassic  shale  we  have  described  contains  in  parts  of  its  range,  os  we  have  shown,  some  courses 
of  bituminous  schist  and  impure  lignite,  notably  at  Goroditche  and  at  Khvalinsk  on  the  Volga.  One  of 
the  chambered  shells  from  the  last -mentioned  locality  having  been  described  by  Professor  Eichwald  as  a 
goniatite,  these  strata  were  considered  to  belong  to  the  carboniferous  system  until  we  visited  the  locality. 
As  the  character  of  the  shale  had  led  some  persons  to  think  that  lignites  fit  for  use  might  be  extracted  in 
thiB  region,  we  beg  to  state,  that  we  dissent  entirely  from  this  surmise,  and  believe  that  in  an  economical 
sense  the  bituminous  shale  of  the  Volga  is  worthless. 

* See  a Geological  Map  of  Russia  by  Colonel  Helmersen,  published  before  we  visited  these  parts, 
anno  1841. 
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bank  of  the  Volga  at  Goroditche  west-north-west  of  Simbirsk,  because  it  shows  the 
relative  positions  of  several  of  the  beds  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made. 


SECTION  AT  GORODITCHE  ON  THE  VOLGA.  38. 

tm. 


To  the  north-east  of  Sysran,  or  in  the  hills  above  the  Ussa  and  Volga  rivers,  the 
lower  Jurassic  shale  is  seen  in  mouldering  cliffs  and  sloping  hills  loaded  with  cha- 
racteristic Ammonites  and  Bclemnites,  and  reposing,  as  at  Moscow,  upon  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  *.  To  the  south  of  Sysran  the  same  black  shale,  with  greenish 
and  ferruginous  sandstone  and  concretions,  extends  into  the  promontory  of  Kasli- 
poor  and  occupies  the  base  of  nearly  all  the  sections  down  to  Sar&tof.  At  Feodorof- 
skaya  and  Khvalinsk  these  beds  are  capped  by  cretaceous  rocks  and  white  chalk. 

After  several  denudations  and  obscurations,  the  Jurassic  rocks  appear  in  great 
force  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Volga  at  Sar&tof,  and  to  the  north  of  that  city  exhibit  a 
greater  development  of  the  formation  than  we  have  seen  at  any  oue  place  in  Russia, 
the  vertical  thickness  not  being  less  than  300  to  400  feet.  The  asceuding  section 
from  the  Volga  under  the  lull  of  the  suburb  called  Sakalosfkie,  offers — 

1.  Towards  the  river  edge,  a vast  succession  of  rolling  subsidences  of  clay,  sand  and  grit,  the  detritus  of  the 
cliff  above,  which  rise  in  a rude  talus,  the  concretions  of  cement  stone  with  septarian  divisions  exposing  here  and 
there  very  beautiful  Ammonites  and  other  fossils,  often  highly  iridescent.  The  AmmnnHti  c orrfa/w  of  the  Oxford 
day  is  oue  of  the  »)>ecie*  we  were  enabled  to  identify  upon  the  spot.  2.  Dark  pyritous  shale  with  many  concre- 
tions of  ferriferous  and  argillaceous  limestone  of  light  indigo  cotour,  some  as  large  as  bee- hi w*.  easily  exfoliating 
and  breaking  to  pieces  under  atmospheric  influence  (iridescent  Ammonites  abundant).  3.  Sands  of  yellowish 
colours  and  of  considerable  thickness.  4.  Shale.  5.  Yellow  sandstone  with  bands  of  cherty  character.  6.  Dark 
shale,  with  concretions  passing  into  whitish  stone  hand*.  7 Yellow,  ferruginous  sand  and  ironstone  bands. 
8.  Dark  shale.  9.  Yellow  and  whitish  sands. 

1 The  vertebra  of  a Saurian  has  also  been  found  here,  and  was  described  by  Professor  Eichwald.  Cber 
Icthyoa.  und  Cerat.  Rusal.  1841.  The  Orbicula  meettit  above  mentioned,  is  described  by  the  same  author, 
Ur  welt  Russian  d,  1840.  Heft  1.  pi.  4. 
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Though  we  had  no  time  to  seek  for  many  fossils,  our  readers  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive in  this  section  a close  analogy  to  the  succession  at  Moscow  and  other  places, 
and  will  readily  admit  with  us,  that  as  at  the  ancient  metropolis  and  at  Inkino  on 
the  Oka  so  at  Sar&tof,  ferruginous  and  white  sands  form  the  upper  part  of  the  de- 
posit. We  shall  presently  see  how  these  sands  connect  the  strata  we  have  been 
considering  with  the  next  overlying  formation  in  the  south  of  Russia. 

Eastern  tract  of  Jurassic  Rocks. — It  is  a remarkable  proof  of  the  value  of  palae- 
ontological evidence,  in  identifying  strata  before  they  have  been  examined  by  field 
geologists,  that  certain  fossils  sent  to  M.  Von  Buch  from  the  government  of  Oren- 
burg, enabled  him  anterior  to  our  visit,  to  assert  that  the  same  band  of  Jurassic 
rocks  which  occurs  at  intervals  in  the  plains  of  Russia  and  near  Berlin,  appeared 
also  in  the  steppes  which  lead  from  Europe  into  Asia.  Whilst  our  own  observations 
completely  confirm  this  view,  we  must  state,  that  however  uniform  is  the  com- 
position of  the  rocks  of  this  age  in  the  central  and  northern  regions  of  Russia,  yet 
as  they  approach  to  the  Ural  chain  and  the  Asiatic  steppes,  they  put  on  lithological 
characters  dissimilar  from  their  ordinary  matrix.  The  higher  grounds  which  rise 
above  the  cupriferous  strata  of  Kargala  and  the  Saragula  Hills,  are  covered  by 
very  siliceous  beds,  in  which  the  same  Jurassic  fossils  as  at  Moscow,  such  as 
Ammonites  cordatus  and  Gryphaa  dilatata,  occur  in  nearly  pure  silex.  On  the 
river  Vitlanka,  not  far  from  the  salt  mines  of  Illetzkaya-Zastchita,  the  same  forma- 
tion is  well  seen  in  open  quarries  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  depth,  where  the  stone  is 
of  light  yellow  colour,  sonorous  under  the  hammer,  and  is  composed  of  minute, 
white  siliceous  grains  cemented  in  a calcareous  paste,  which  still  more  prevails  in 
other  beds  which  become  calcareous  grits.  Here  are  again  found  fossils  which  arc 
common  in  the  Jurassic  shales  of  Moscow,  such  as  a Lima  closely  allied  to  L. 
proboscidea,  Ammonites  cordatus,  &c.  &c.  In  two  ridges,  called  Tatchilnoi  Gora  and 
J[ornavoi  Kamcn,  the  same  rock  becomes  a complete  siliceous  grit,  and  is  even 
quarried  for  millstones  and  grindstones.  Near  the  fort  of  Isabelnoi  upon  the  Ilek, 
similar  beds  occur  and  have  furnished  osseous  remains,  which  we  did  not  see, 
but  probably  belonging  to  a large  Saurian ; and  they  are  also  seen  at  the  sources  of 
the  river  Kamenko  on  the  slope  of  the  Obstchey  Syrt,  forty  versts  north  of  the  fort 
of  Baratinski. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  the  surface  of  these  Jurassic  districts  is  often  covered 
with  rolled  pebbles  of  white  quartz  and  Lydian  stone,  both  on  the  river  Vitlanka  and 
on  the  adjacent  bills,  and  among  this  detritus  are  large  blocks  of  quartz.  Near  the 
small  river  Tchorui  Retchki,  to  the  north  of  Novo  Illetzkaya,  we  discovered  beds  of 
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conglomerate  in  situ,  made  up  of  similar  materials  resting  on  red  Permian  sandstone. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  all  the  rolled  stones  haring  the  same  characters  which 
are  spread  over  parts  of  the  tract  of  the  high  steppe  of  Illetzkaya-Zastchita,  have 
been  derived  from  a disintegration  of  the  Permian  conglomerates  which  were  re- 
arranged by  the  sea  in  which  these  Jurassic  rocks  were  accumulated.  Let  this 
theoretical  point  be  as  it  may,  the  lithological  composition  of  the  Jurassic  rocks 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  government  of  Orenburg  is  highly  interesting,  in  show- 
ing how  similar  mechanical  submarine  operations  have  been  repeated  in  distant 
countries  during  former  epochs,  whenever  the  strata  approach  to  hilly  and  disturbed 
tracts  like  the  Ural,  the  surface  of  which  has  been  much  disturbed.  In  these  strata, 
different  as  they  are  in  their  stony  features  from  their  equivalents  in  fossil  contents 
through  other  parts  of  Russia,  we  see  both  siliceous  and  calcareous  grits  assimilating 
in  aspect  to  certain  beds  of  the  Oxford  oolite  at  Brora  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland1. 
Again,  the  conglomerate  w'hich  appeared  strange  to  those  of  our  party  who  had 
only  observed  the  Jura  beds  of  northern  and  central  Russia,  bas  also  its  analogy  to 
certain  conglomerates  and  grits,  which  in  Britain  mark  the  base  of  the  oolitic  series, 
in  tracts  where  the  vibrations  of  the  surface  have  been  intense,  and  where  coarsely 
aggregated  and  detrital  beds  stand  in  the  place  of  the  finely  laminated  lias  shale  of 
other  portions  of  the  island  *. 

Upper  Jurassic  Group  in  Southern  Russia. — We  have  shown  that  a great  axis  of 
Devonian  rocks  divides  central  Russia  into  two  zones  of  very  different  lithological 
composition  (p.  53).  To  the  south  of  this  axis  there  are  no  traces  of  Jurassic  strata 
resembling  the  great  mass  of  those  we  have  described,  nor  indeed  can  any  con- 
siderable development  of  strata  of  this  age  he  observed  in  journeying  southwards, 
until  they  are  found  to  constitute,  and  under  a very  different  mineral  aspect,  the 
rocky  crest  of  the  Crimsa.  Visited  hy  one  of  us  for  a short  time  only,  we  ne- 
cessarily leave  the  description  of  that  remarkable  peninsula  to  the  able  authors, 
M.  Dubois,  M.  Huot,  and  M.  Hominaire,  who  have  so  thoroughly  explored  it,  the 
first  of  whom  has  permitted  us  to  consign  to  our  own  map  its  chief  geological 
features,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Caucasus,  from  illustrations  prepared  by  himself. 


1 See  Geol.  Trans.  N.  S.  vol.ii.  p.  296,  siliceous  grit  of  Braambury  Hill. 

• On  the  northern  shores  of  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  Conybe&re  and  Buckland  were  the  first  who  made 
us  acquainted  with  lias  conglomerates,  and  Mr.  Murchison  detected  similar  rocks  in  the  north-western 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  alternating  with  true  lias  limestones.  In  the  latter  situation  there  are  also  white 
grits,  which  might  very  well  be  employed  as  millstones,  like  the  Jurassic  grits  of  Orenburg.  (See  Qeol. 
Trans.,  2nd  Series,  vul.  i.  p.  303,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  361.) 
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In  fact,  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  the  Crimtea,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  granitic  and 
porphyritic  steppe,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  much  perforated  by  eruptive 
rocks,  belong  distinctly  to  another  mineral  region.  They  assume  the  Caucasian 
aspect  of  the  strata  of  that  epoch,  and  from  their  imbedded  masses  of  hard  and  cry- 
stalline limestone,  they  might  at  first  view  seem  to  be  referable  to  the  same  Jurassic 
limestone  which  is  spread  over  Southern  Germany,  including  the  Alps  and  Car- 
pathians, and  which  bounds  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, — a series  which 
unquestionably  includes  in  descending  order  all  the  strata,  to  the  inferior  oolite  and 
lias  inclusive'. 

On  this  point,  although  wc  do  not  yet  pretend  to  have  the  means  of  forming  a 
correct  decision,  we  are  bound  to  state,  that,  judging  from  the  fossils  which 
have  been  as  yet  submitted  to  him,  M.  D’Orbigny  is  of  opinion,  that  even  there,  the 
lias  does  not  form  a part  of  the  group  as  in  the  Alps  and  Carpathians  ; but  on  the 
contrary,  that,  differing  as  it  may  in  lithological  character,  the  Jura  of  the  Crimiea 
and  the  Caucasus  represents,  like  that  of  Russia,  the  “ Terrain  Oxfordien.”  He 
has  convinced  himself,  that  the  Ammonites  of  the  Crimaea,  when  not  identical, 
approach  closely  to  forms  which  are  common  near  Dignes  in  the  Lower  Alps 
and  at  the  Mont  du  Chat ; whilst  the  northern  species  are  evidently  those  of  a 
separate  basin,  characterized  by  the  distinct  species  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded. 

But  to  consider  the  tracts  with  which  we  are  personally  acquainted : the  only 
deposit  of  the  Jurassic  or  oolitic  age  hitherto  observed  between  the  Devonian  axis 
of  Voroneje  and  Orel  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Black  Sea,  was  first  discovered 
by  Major  Blode  on  the  banks  of  the  Donctz  near  Izium.  Accompanied  by 
that  persevering  geologist,  we  were  enabled  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  observations  ; and  although  we  slightly  extend  the  limits  of  the  group,  we 
admit  with  him,  that  it  occupies  a tract  of  very  limited  dimensions.  It  is,  in 
truth,  a minute  patch  upon  the  great  surface  of  Russia  ; for  to  the  south  it  is  en- 
tirely cut  out  near  Bachmuth  and  Lugan,  where  the  chalk  reposes  on  Permian 
and  carboniferous  strata,  without  the  intervention  of  a single  bed  to  represent  any 
member  of  the  Jurassic  series.  Still  the  deposit  is  geologically  important,  both 
from  its  peculiar  character  and  as  marking  a higher  stage  in  the  series  than  any 
other  beds  of  this  epoch  in  Russia. 

1 To  mark  the  exceeding  difference  between  the  synchronous  rocks  of  the  north  and  south  of  Europe, 
M,  Von  Buch  hat  graphically  distinguished  the  latter  by  the  term  " Mediterranean  Type," 
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The  right  bank  of  the  Donetz  at  Iziuin  presents  steep  escarpments  which  expose 
interesting  sections  of  these  Jura  rocks,  both  at  that  town  and  at  several  localities 
above  and  below  it.  The  uniform  composition  of  these  strata  leaves  no  doubt,  that 
they  belong  to  one  and  the  same  division  of  the  series ; and  they  pass  under  cre- 
taceous rocks,  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  next  chapter.  We  shall  not  employ 
many  words  in  describing  these  different  localities,  though  we  must  enter  sufficiently 
into  detail  to  render  apparent  the  characters  which  unite  them,  and  the  marked 
differences  which  separate  them  from  the  basins  already  described. 

Sviatagora. — In  advancing  to  the  north,  after  our  examination  of  the  great  car- 
boniferous tracts  of  the  Donetz  (p.  89  et  seq.),  the  point  at  which  we  first  observed 
any  strata  of  Jurassic  age  was  at  Sviatagora,  about  eight  versts  below  Iziuin.  Near 
the  celebrated  convent  of  that  place  these  beds  rise  up  very  gradually  from  beneath 
picturesque  masses  of  white  chalk  which  have  weathered  into  “ needles,"  and 
resemble  the  light  and  airy  spires  of  a Gothic  church '.  The  strata  which  imme- 
diately lie  beneath  the  white  chalk,  arc  sandstone  and  sand,  intermixed  with  some 
courses  of  clay,  analogous  to,  but  not  identical  with,  certain  great  masses  of  grit 
which  a little  higher  up  the  Donetz  are  invariably  inferior  to  the  white  chalk,  and 
seem,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  to  form  a part  of  the  cretaceous  system.  These 
sandstones  are  of  greenish-grey  colour,  and  disintegrate  readily.  The  alternating 
clays  arc  reddish  and  compact,  passing  to  shale,  in  some  parts  plastic  and  highly 
argillaceous,  in  others  sandy.  The  white  Jurassic  limestone  which  is  surmounted 
by  the  sands  and  sandstone,  is  in  parts  oolitic,  and  towards  its  base  pisolitic  ; but 
the  chief  mass  is  not  so  distinguished,  and  simply  resembles  many  of  the  earthy 
white  limestones  of  La  Rochelle  in  France  and  of  Portland  in  England. 

In  the  middle  part  of  this  section  we  found  a fragment  of  a Terebratula  re- 
sembling T.  tpinosa  and  some  indistinct  corals.  The  thickncsB  of  the  white  lime- 
stone at  this  spot  is  about  forty  feet,  and  the  beds  dip  at  an  angle  of  twelve  to 
fifteen  degrees  to  the  south,  whilst  the  overlying  chalk  is  rather  less  inclined  but 
in  the  same  direction. 

Kamenka. — The  second  locality  in  ascending  the  banks  of  the  Donetz,  at  which 
the  Jurassic  formation  crops  out,  is  about  three  versts  below  the  little  village  of 
Kamenka.  The  beds  are  here  less  inclined  than  at  Sviatagora,  not  exceeding  three 
or  four  degrees  in  their  dip  to  the  south.  The  brook  Kamenka,  which  flows 

1 In  early  times  the  cells  in  the  chalk  beneath  these  natural  spires  were  used  as  convents  by  the  monks. 
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into  the  Donetz,  three  versts  from  the  village  of  the  same  name,  lays  bare  on  its 
banks  a very  instructive  succession.  In  the  upper  part  are  courses  of  sub-con- 
cretionary or  brecciated  white  limestone  with  Terebratuke,  resting  upon  an  agglo- 
merate of  shells,  and  a band  of  very  fine  oolite : in  the  lower  are  yellowish  cal- 
careous sands,  or  rather  disintegrating  sandy  limestones,  with  ferruginous  oolite 
and  yellow  sand.  The  whole  of  these  beds  may  have  a thickness  of  about  forty  feet. 
The  fine-grained  oolite  and  the  shelly  agglomerate  arc  the  beds  most  worthy  of 
attention,  and  they  are  also  by  far  the  most  constant ; for  we  traced  them  north- 
wards by  Izium  to  Donetzkaya  near  the  military  colony  of  Petrofskaya.  The  shelly 
beds  contain  in  great  abundance  the  Trigonia  clavetlata,  a small  Ostrca,  Nerinsea, 
Astarte,  Tcrebratula,  and  a Turbinolia.  To  these  beds  at  Kamenka,  and  a little 
higher  up  the  Donetz,  lower  beds  of  friable  and  soft  limestone  succeed,  reposing 
upon  ferruginous  sandstone  with  plants  and  some  lignite,  which  have  been  observed 
in  one  point  only,  and  described  by  Major  Blode.  We  did  not  see  the  plants  in 
question,  which  ought  to  be  compared  with  the  recently  discovered  flora  of  the 
ferruginous  sandstone  of  Moscow.  Judging  from  their  position  beneath  these 
white  fossiliferous  or  Upper  Jura  limestones,  there  can  however,  we  conceive, 
exist  but  little  doubt,  that  the  lowest  beds  on  the  Donetz  are  the  equivalents  of 
the  highest  beds  at  Moscow,  or  sands  above  the  Oxford  clay.  They  are,  therefore, 
of  high  interest  in  bringing  the  Jurassic  series  of  North  and  South  Russia  into 
geological  connection. 

The  presence  of  the  Nerintea  and  of  a coral  unknown  in  the  other  Jurassic 
formations  of  Russia,  the  absence  of  Belemnites  and  the  great  scarcity  of  Am- 
monites (we  shall  presently,  however,  allude  to  a striking  species),  are  points 
which  seem  to  indicate  a very  notable  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  fossils  of 
the  Jurassic  epoch,  so  regular  and  uniform  in  all  the  central  and  northern  parts  of 
Russia. 

Izium. — The  most  instructive  of  the  sections  on  the  Donetz  in  ascending  order 
is  certainly  that  of  Izium  ; for,  besides  affording  a very  complete  development  of 
the  uppermost  Jurassic  division,  it  also  clearly  shows  that  a considerable  thickness 
of  sand  and  sandstone  (greeusand)  is  there  interposed  between  the  Upper  Jura  and 
the  white  chalk.  Iu  this  section  the  inferior  beds  are  not  visible  beneath  the  river 
alluvia,  and  the  ascending  order  commences  with  the  fine-grained  oolite,  the  shelly 
agglomerate  with  Trigonia  clavellata,  and  a compact  hard  limestone.  The  succession 
is  explained  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  The  uppermost  Jurassic  strata  arc 
divisible,  it  will  be  observed,  into  five  beds,  each  peculiarly  characterized,  and  the 
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group  is  then  overlaid  by  green  sandstone,  sands,  &c.,  which  in  their  turn  are  sur- 
mounted by  chalk.  To  the  consideration  of  the  last-mentioned  deposits  we  shall 
return  in  the  next  chapter. 


SECTION  AT  IZIl’M. 
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There  is,  then,  as  we  have  shown,  the  most  perfect  agreement  between  these 
sections  in  different  parts  of  the  Donctz.  The  higher  inclination  of  the  strata 
visible  in  one  spot  near  Kamcnka,  is  proved  to  be,  after  all,  a mere  local  derange- 
ment, since  at  distances  of  ten  and  more  versts  apart,  we  observed  the  same  beds 
in  nearly  horizontal  positions.  The  persistence  of  the  shelly  agglomerates  with 
Trigonia  clavellata  and  the  fine-grained  oolite,  afford,  in  short,  as  clear  a line  of 
geological  horizon,  though  on  a smaller  scale,  as  the  Inoceramus  sandstone  in  the 
lower  Jurassic  division  of  other  parts  of  Russia.  We  again  detected  these  beds 
occupying  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  in  low  cliffs  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high, 
at  Donctzkaya,  near  Petrofskaya,  where,  in  addition  to  the  Trigonia  clavellata  and 
Nerineta  eleyans  (Fischer),  the  Ammonites  biplex  also  occurs  : there  is  also  present  a 
remarkable  Ammonite  of  undescribed  species,  which  M.  D'Orbigny  informs  us 
exists  in  the  coral  rag  of  France1. 

From  the  details  here  given,  and  from  the  section  which  shows  that  these  strata 
repose  upon  ferruginous  sands  with  plants,  and  are  overlaid  by  green  sand  and 
chalk,  our  readers  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  group  which  we  are  describing,  is 
of  age  posterior  to  the  dark  Jurassic  shales  and  sands  of  the  central  and  northern 
regions.  But  can  wc  refer  them  with  precision  to  any  one  known  formation  or 
subformation  of  the  oolitic  series  of  England,  or  of  the  Jura  limestone  of  the  Con- 

1 This  Ammonite  upproache*  to  the  A.  topics. 
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tincnt  ? Even  whilst  on  the  spot,  we  were  led  rather  to  group  them  with  the 
coral  rag  than  with  any  inferior  stratum.  We  subsequently  confirmed  this  view 
by  a visit  to  Poland,  and  can  now  state,  that  the  rocks  of  the  Donetz  may  be 
well  compared  with  the  white  limestone  on  which  the  citadel  of  Cracow  stands. 
Forming  a low  ridge  along  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  near  that  city,  the  upper  mass 
is  there  a white,  compact  limestone,  about  300  feet  thick,  which,  as  it  contains 
lines  of  flint  exactly  resembling  those  of  the  English  chalk,  was  formerly  placed 
on  the  parallel  of  that  formation.  The  lower  strata  are  yellowish,  sandy,  calca- 
reous grits.  In  the  white  or  superior  beds,  Professor  Zeusclmer,  with  whom  we 
recently  examined  the  rock  in  situ,  has  identified  the  following  fossils  of  the  coral 
rag, — viz.  Scyphin  clathrata  (Goldf.),  Ammonites  biplex,  A.  triplex,  A.  polyplocus,  A. 
annularis,  A.  fiexuosus,  A.  vertebralis,  Lima  proboscidea,  Terebratula  biplicata,  and 
T.  subsenilis.  The  lower  mass,  from  100  to  150  feet  thick,  contains  Pecten  Jibrosus, 
P.  lens,  P.  textorius,  P.  vimineus,  Terebratula  various,  T.  concinna,  T.  bullata  or  glo- 
bata  (V.  Buch),  T.  perovalis,  Lima  proboscidea,  and  L.  pectinoides  ?,  with  some 
broken  Beletnnites  and  Fucoids. 

Judging  from  these  organic  remains,  Professor  Zeuschner  correctly  places  the 
beds  which  contain  them,  in  parallel,  as  a whole,  with  the  coral  rag.  We  may  add, 
however,  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  lowest  of  these  hands  also  truly  represents  the 
calcareous  grit  of  Oxford  and  the  Malton  oolite  of  Yorkshire,  since  it  contains 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  species  of  that  subformation, — a very  remarkable 
coincidence,  when  we  consider  the  distance  which  separates  Malton  and  Oxford 
from  Cracow.  But  to  resume  and  apply  this  reasoning  to  Russia,  we  may  say,  that 
the  Polish  beds  of  Southern  Poland  serve  as  a valuable  connecting  link  between 
England  and  Russia,  since  they  possess,  in  common  with  the  limestones  of  the 
Donetz,  the  same  characteristic  Ammonites  biplex,  and  we  therefore  believe,  that 
they  both  belong  to  the  same  group — the  upper  Oxford  oolite. 

Conclusion. — In  terminating  this  chapter,  we  may  repeat,  that  our  observations 
have  established  and  extended  the  view  first  taken  by  M.  Von  Buch,  from  an  in- 
spection of  the  fossils  only ; that  in  a broad  zone,  extending  from  the  plains  of 
Prussia  into  the  distant  tracts  of  Russia,  all  the  Jurassic  strata  belong  to  the  Ox- 
fordian formation  of  that  series.  We  have  further  ascertained,  that  in  Central 
Russia,  as  in  Poland,  there  exists  an  arenaceous  deposit,  with  plants  and  occa- 
sional lignite,  which  represents  the  sands  in  and  above  the  Oxford  clay ; whilst 
in  Southern  Russia  a small  upper  member  of  the  series  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
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wbite  limestone  of  Cracow  in  Poland,  and  is,  we  conceive,  of  the  exact  age  of  the 
coral  rag  and  calcareous  grit  of  England. 

Detailed  examination  of  the  fossils  derived  from  the  lowest  and  larger  forma- 
tion has  convinced  M.  D’Orbiguy,  that  they  belong  to  two  stratigraphical 
divisions  first  established  by  William  Smith,  viz.  the  Kelloway  rock  and  Oxford 
clay  ; and  judging  from  the  remains  we  laid  before  him,  he  thinks  it  possible  to 
distinguish,  with  as  much  precision  as  in  France  or  England,  the  lowest  Oxfordian 
or  Kelloway  rock,  from  the  overlying  beds  of  the  Oxford  clay.  Thus,  according 
to  M.  D’Orbigny,  the  fossils  from  Moscow,  Jelatina  on  the  Oka,  the  North  Ural 
and  the  tracts  near  Simbirsk  and  in  the  government  of  Orenburg,  contain  similar 
assemblages  of  forms,  which  he  classes  with  the  remains  of  the  Kelloway  rock  of 
England  or  the  lower  stage  of  his  “ Terrain  Oxfordien  the  Ammonite » Oulielmi 
(Sow.)  and  the  A.  Fournetianus  (D’Orb.)  being  the  characteristic  fossils.  On  the 
other  hand,  M.  D’Orbigny  believes,  that  the  beds  at  Makaricf  on  the  Uuja,  near 
Pies  on  the  Volga,  and  at  Saratof,  represent  the  middle  beds  of  the  “ Terrain  Ox- 
fordien,” or  simply  the  Oxford  clay  of  England  ; of  these  the  Ammonites  cordatus  is 
characteristic  ’. 

Adopting  invariably  those  views  of  classification,  which  agree  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  organic  life,  we  have  never,  we  trust,  undervalued  the  importance 
of  clear  evidences  of  superposition.  Now,  in  Russia  the  facts  (as  we  have  related 
them)  are,  that  the  Jurassic  beds  which  arc  in  contact  with  inferior  rocks,  are  those 
near  Pies,  Makarief  and  Moscow.  Unquestionably,  therefore,  in  a country  void 
of  all  great  dislocations  and  with  little  variation  in  the  level  and  inclination  of  the 
strata,  such  beds  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  lie  low  in  the  Jurassic  series. 
Judging  from  the  few  fossils  we  could  collect  in  the  vicinity  of  those  junctions, 
M.  D’Orbigny  is  led  to  believe,  that  two  of  these  masses  belong  to  his  middle 
stage  of  the  " Terrain  Oxfordien,”  whilst  a third  (that  of  Moscow)  is  on  the  par- 
allel of  his  lower  stage.  In  relation,  however,  to  the  sections  on  the  Volga  near 
Pies,  it  must  be  stated,  that  in  the  Jurassic  shale  in  contact  with  the  red  Per- 
mian rocks,  we  obtained  Belemnites  only  ; whilst  the  other  fossils  were  gathered 
from  mouldering  slopes  and  at  intervals  along  the  river  banks,  where  no  such 
junctions  are  visible.  Among  these  fossils,  the  Grypheca  dilatata,  as  already  said, 
was  not  unfrequent,  and  it  was  associated  with  Ammonites  cordatus.  Turbo  mu- 
ricalus,  &c.  Again,  in  the  Jura  beds  upon  the  Oka  (near  Jelatma),  referred  by 
1 In  England  this  fossil  is  usually  found  in  the  " calcareous  grit.’* 
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M.  D’Orbigny  to  the  “ dtage  infdrieure,”  we  find  the  same  Gryphaea,  associated 
with  different  species  of  Cephalopoda,  which  are  common  in  the  Kelloway  rock  or 
lower  stage  ; and  hence  it  might  he  inferred,  that  the  beds  containing  them  must 
also  be  the  lowest  Jurassic  stratum  in  Russia.  This  however  is  not  the  case  ; for 
the  section  at  Inkino  near  Jelatma  (p.  234)  exhibits  the  same  fossiliferous  beds 
resting  upon  a considerable  thickness  of  Belemnitc  shale ; and  a similar  order  of 
superposition  is  seen  at  Moscow.  Whether,  therefore,  this  shale  be  in  contact 
with  the  red  marl  and  sand  of  Pies  or  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Moscow,  or 
whether,  as  near  Jelatma,  the  subjacent  rocks  are  hiddeu  from  view,  it  is  quite 
manifest,  that  it  forms  the  lowest  Jurassic  stratum  of  Central  Russia  : and  it  is 
also  equally  certain,  that  this  lower  stratum  contains  few  fossils,  and  that  the  shells 
cited  as  types  of  the  Kelloway  rock  are  found,  both  at  Inkino  and  at  Moscow,  in 
central  or  overlying  beds. 

But  these  facts  are  not  at  variance  with  our  general  views  of  the  identification 
of  distant  deposits  ; for  all  the  Jura  rocks  of  Central  and  Northern  Russia  put 
together,  are  not  of  greater  vertical  thickness  than  one  formation  only  of  Western 
Europe,  and  their  fossils  belong,  as  an  united  group,  to  the  Oxford  clay  and 
Kelloway  rock  of  England,  or  “ Terrain  Oxfordien  ” of  France.  We  cannot, 
it  appears  to  us,  push  the  parallel  further,  and  expect  invariably  to  find  in  Russia 
an  exact  equivalent  for  the  little  English  band  of  Kelloway  rock.  We  may,  in- 
deed, rest  satisfied  with  proving,  that  certain  strata  of  Northern  and  Central 
Russia  contain  species  which  characterize  the  Oxford  clay  and  its  sub-forma- 
tion in  England  and  France, — that  other  beds  with  plants  represent  the  sands  of 
the  calcareous  grit,  whilst  the  white  limestone  in  Southern  Russia  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  Coral  Rag. 

Without  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  country,  a theorist,  whilst  de- 
fining more  precise  geographical  limits  than  we  can  hope  to  assign  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  great  Jurassic  basin,  might  endeavour  to  indicate  its  littoral 
and  pelagic  deposits.  But  no  such  separation  can  be  admitted  so  long  as  we  know, 
that  lithologically  and  zoologically  the  strata  at  Jelatma  on  the  Oka,  arc  undi- 
stinguishable  from  the  very  distant  rocks  of  the  North  Ural  and  the  basin  of 
Petchora,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  those  of  Moscow*  on  the  other. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  with  M.  D’Orbigny,  that  the  fos- 
sils from  Makarief,  Pies  and  Sarktof  have  generally  the  aspect  of  the  Oxford  clay, 
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and  that  those  of  Moscow,  Jelatma,  North  Ural,  Simbirsk  and  Orenburg,  present 
the  “ facies”  of  the  Kelloway  rock. 

The  extension  of  this  one  member  of  the  oolitic  series  from  the  plains  of 
Prussia  to  the  frontiers  of  Asia,  is  not  less  remarkable,  as  evidence  of  Ihe  wide 
operation  of  the  same  general  causes  in  ancient  epochs,  than  as  demonstrating  the 
great  “ hiatus”  of  formations  which  is  shown  to  exist  between  the  Paleozoic 
rocks  and  the  Jurassic  deposits  ; there  being  in  these  countries  an  entire  absence 
of  the  Trias,  properly  so  called,  and  also  of  the  Lias  and  inferior  oolite.  This 
omission  of  formations,  so  important  in  Western  Europe,  and  there  indicating  so 
long  a lapse  of  lime,  might  lead  us  to  presume,  that  the  bottoms  of  the  ancient 
seas  had,  to  a great  extent,  been  raised  above  the  influence  of  the  waters,  during 
the  periods  which  passed  whilst  these  deposits  were  forming  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  that  they  were  not  again  submerged  until  the  period  of  the  middle 
oolite.  We  might  perhaps  explain  the  absence  of  so  much  inorganic  matter  and 
so  many  animal  remains,  by  supposing,  that  the  tracts  thus  distinguished  had 
been  submerged  to  vast  depths,  and  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  any  sedimentary 
influence.  But  whatever  theory  we  adopt,  it  is  evident  that  such  uprisings  or 
depressions  took  place  equably  over  a very  wide  area ; for  in  the  region  where 
they  occur,  no  sort  of  eruptive  agency  has  ever  been  in  play.  The  operation, 
therefore,  was  probably  one  of  general  intumescence  at  one  ;era,  and  of  subsidence 
at  another,  without  the  production  of  any  of  those  great  fissures  and  dislocations 
so  common  throughout  countries  affected  by  plutonic  outbursts. 

But,  putting  aside  speculation  as  to  the  cause  of  this  suppression  of  the  interme- 
diate deposits,  and  looking  only  to  the  actual  geological  succession,  is  our  wonder 
to  cease,  we  may  ask,  with  the  announcement,  that  these  Oxfordian  strata  extend 
from  the  plains  of  Prussia  to  the  Icy  Sea  of  the  Samoyedes,  and  to  the  Siberian  or 
Asiatic  flank  of  the  Ural  ? Certainly  not,  for  we  have  ascertained  that  they  are 
much  more  widely  diffused.  When  we  first  saw  the  fossils  of  this  grand  Russian 
deposit,  we  were  struck  by  their  resemblance  to  forms  collected  by  English 
travellers  in  the  Himalaya  chain,  a scries  of  which  was  presented  to  one  of  us ' 
a few  years  ago  by  Lady  Sarah  Amherst  *,  and  found  by  herself  upon  the  spot. 

1 Mr.  Murchison.  The  black  Ammonites  collected  in  the  Himalaya  are  used  as  charms  by  the  Hindoo 
Fakirs. 

* Now  Lady  Sarah  Williams. 
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Our  surmise  has  been  confirmed  by  M.  Alcide  D'Orbigny,  who,  having  examined 
the  Himalayan  fossils  of  this  age  which  we  have  submitted  to  him',  acquaints 
us,  that  the  most  common  of  the  Hindoo  ficlemnites  is  identical  with  the  very 
common  Russian  species  Belemnites  nbsolutus  (Fischer)  ; whilst  among  the  Ammo- 
nites are  the  A.  interrupts  (Scbloth.)  and  the  A.  triplex  (Sow.),  which  in  France 
and  Germany  arc  highly  characteristic  of  the  Oxford  clay  ! We  are  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  details  of  East  Indian  geology  to  be  able  distinctly  to 
assert,  whether,  as  in  Russia,  the  “ Terrain  Oxfordien  ” there  prevails  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  members  of  the  oolitic  series ; but  the  fact  is  very  remarkable, 
that  from  whatever  locality  of  Northern  or  Southern  India  fossils  of  this  age  have 
hitherto  been  brought  home,  they  all  have  the  “ facies  Oxoniensis.”  Thus  in  the 
Runn  of  Cutch  and  the  adjacent  lands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  English  geolo- 
gists have  already  shown,  that  Gryphaa  dilatata  is  associated  with  fossils  very 
similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Ammonites  and  Trigonia;  of  the  Oxford  for- 
mation*. The  same  inference  has,  indeed,  been  drawn  from  similar  fossils  collected 
in  Southern  Africa,  on  the  Orange  river,  considerably  to  the  north  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  *. 

So  far,  then,  we  are  assured  by  the  evidence  of  organic  remains,  that  the  Ox- 
fordian strata  occur  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe  ; but  how  are  they  there  distri- 
buted ? Do  they  occur  in  great  continuous  zones  or  isolated  patches,  and  are  they, 
as  in  Russia,  the  sole  representatives  of  all  the  oolitic  series?  Where,  again,  are 
their  eastern  limits  in  Asia  ? may  they  not  range  from  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
through  Nepaul  even  into  the  Birman  and  Chinese  empires  ? 

Though  future  explorers  alone  can  answer  these  queries,  our  readers  will,  in  the 

1 These  Himalayan  fossils  included  the  collection  of  Lady  Sarah  Amherst  and  one  made  by  Major 
D’Arcy,  and  presented  by  him  to  Dr.  Buckland. 

* See  the  memoir  of  Captain  Grant,  Geol.  Tran*.,  vol.  v.  p.  289,  and  the  notice  by  Colonel  Sykes  of 
collections  made  by  Captain  W.  Smee  and  Colonel  Poftingcr,  ibid.  p.  715.  The  oolitic  fossils  of  the  Runn 
of  Cutch,  and  also  of  the  desert  to  the  north-east  (Balmeer,  Joonah,  Ac.),  have  quite  the  character  of  the 
middle  oolite.  See  figure  of  Grypktta  dilatata,  Geol.  Trans,  vol.  v,  p.  719. 

* Silurian  System,  p.  583.  These  African  species  were  collected  by  Dr.  Smith. 

* The  late  General  Hardwick,  of  the  East  India  Company’s  service,  brought  home,  together  with  bia 
splendid  collection  of  natural  history,  certain  fossils  from  Nepaul.  Among  these  were  three  species  of 
Ammonite,  named  and  figured  but  not  described  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Gray;  viz.  A.  Ncpaulmi*.  A.  iVallichii, 
and  A.  tubatriatus,  all  evidently  forms  of  the  oolitic  series,  but  whether  distinct  from  those  of  the  Lias 
cannot  well  be  determined.  (See  Hardwick  and  Gray’s  Illustrations  of  Indian  Zoology.  Fol.  vol.  i.  last 
plate.) 
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mean  time,  we  trust,  be  satisfied  tbat  we  have  proved,  in  no  ambiguous  terms, 
the  vast  range  of  this  Oxford  deposit.  Our  own  survey  has,  indeed,  shown,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  secondary  rocks  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope ; for  whilst  in  Great  Britain  it  constitutes  a small  portion  only  of  the  oolites, 
not  there  occupying  above  a fifth  part  of  the  space  covered  by  that  series,  in 
Russia  it  spreads  over  considerable  tracts,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  Great 
and  Inferior  Oolite  and  Lias  beneath,  as  well  as  of  the  Kimmeridge  clay  and  Port- 
land rock  above  it.  In  a word,  the  Oxford  formation  of  Russia  is  the  only  deposit 
which  there  exists,  between  the  pala-ozoic  rocks  upon  which  it  reposes,  and  the 
cretaceous  strata  by  which  it  is  succeeded. 


P.S.  Ah  this  sheet  was  passing  finally  from  our  hands  to  the  press,  urc  received  a letter  from  our  zealous 
friend  Mr.  Frcars  of  Moscow,  which  announces,  that  M.  JasikofF  of  Simbirsk,  to  whose  observations 
on  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  rocks  of  that  government  we  shall  presently  refer,  has  discovered  in  the 
Jurassic  strata  a few  bones  of  Ichthyoaauri.  These  remains  occur  in  black  calcarco-bituminous  schists, 
which  seem  to  pass  on  the  one  band  into  a limestone,  and  on  the  other  into  greenish  sands.  These  beds 
near  Simbirsk  are,  however,  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  Moscow  ; for  they  contain  some  of  the  same 
species  of  fossils.  Among  others  which  will  be  noticed  in  Part  HI.  M.  JasikofF  cites  Gryphon  dilatatn, 
Inoctramvt  dubiui,  /.  laxiyatvi,  with  Avicula.  Terebratula.  Orbicula,  six  epccics  of  Ammonites,  two  species 
of  Belemnites,  &c. 

In  reference  to  what  has  beeu  said  of  the  sands  with  plants  which  overlie  the  fossiliferoua  shale  of  the 
Moskwa,  p.  240  et  $eq.,  it  ought  to  be  stated,  that  the  cast  of  the  Lucina  which  is  mentioned  as  occur- 
ring in  these  sands  and  grits,  was  found  in  the  overlying  beds  south  of  Miatchkova,  no  such  shell  having 
ever  been  detected  at  Tatarovm.  We  see  no  reason,  however,  to  doubt  our  conclusions,  that  all  these 
sandstones  in  the  Government  of  Moscow  arc  of  the  same  age,  and  belong  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Oxford 
formation.  Whether  the  beds  at  Troitskoi  really  constitute,  as  we  suspect,  the  uppermost  limits  of  this 
scries  in  the  Government  of  Moscow,  must  be  decided  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CRETACEOUS  SYSTEM. 

I.  Prefatory  Sketch  of  the  Variations  in  Mineral  Character  of  the  Cretaceous  System 
of  Northern  Europe  in  its  range  from  West  to  East. — Succession  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Polund  and  the  Carpathians. — II.  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Russia 
in  the  drainage  of  the  Donetz  and  the  Don. — Thinning  out  of  the  white  Chalk 
in  the  Governments  of  Kharkof,  Kursk,  8fe. — Eastern  mass  of  Chalk  on  the  River 
Ural. — Cretaceous  Rocks  of  the  Lower  Volga  extending  from  Simbirsk  to  the 
Southern  Steppes. — Peculiar  mineral  development  of  the  Cretaceous  system  of 
Russia  and  its  apparent  Passage  into  the  Tertiary  Rocks. — Country  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Don. — Conclusions. 

DEVOTING  our  chief  attention  to  the  Paleozoic  rocks  of  the  northern  and 
central  districts  of  Russia,  we  had  no  great  difficulty  in  mastering  the  relations 
of  the  Jurassic  or  next  succeeding  deposits,  which  exhibit  well-defined  characters 
and  occupy  limited  spaces.  A much  shorter  period,  however,  was  spent  by  us  in 
the  vast  region  of  the  south,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  granitic  steppe,  a 
small  patch  of  Palaeozoic  rocks  and  the  carboniferous  tract  of  the  Donetz,  is  ex- 
clusively occupied  by  cretaceous  and  tertiary  deposits.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  evident,  that  we  must  be  unprepared  accurately  to  define  the  boundaries  and 
relations  of  the  superior  systems.  In  the  following  pages,  indeed,  we  shall  give 
other  cogent  reasons,  which  prevent  us  from  separating  the  Cretaceous  from  the 
Tertiary  rocks,  with  the  same  decision  as  in  England  and  France.  To  render  this 
point  more  intelligible  to  our  readers,  and  also  to  convey  to  them  a clear  view  of 
the  general  range  and  features  of  the  cretaceous  deposits  of  Northern  Europe,  we 
shall  commence  this  chapter  with  a sketch  of  the  changes  which  they  undergo,  in 
passing  from  the  British  Isle3  on  the  West,  to  Russia  on  the  East. 

In  some  parts  of  England  the  oolitic  series  is  well  known  to  be  separated  from 
the  Cretaceous  rocks,  by  a considerable  estuary  and  freshwater  formation  called  the 
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Wealden.  This  deposit,  feebly  represented  in  France,  but  clearly  recognizable  in 
Hanover ',  is  not  traceable  throughout  Eastern  Germany ; and  has  no  representa- 
tive in  Poland  or  Russia.  In  reference  to  our  subject,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  upon  the  discussion  which  at  present  occupies  geologists,  as  to  the  precise 
marine  equivalents  of  these  estuary  and  freshwater  beds  in  other  parts  of  the  Eu- 
ropean basin.  The  Wealden  group  of  the  British  Isles  is  surmounted  by  a thick 
Cretaceous  system,  divided,  in  ascending  order,  into  the  following  formations : 
— 1.  Lower  Greensand.  2.  Gault.  It.  Upper  Greensand  ; and  4.  Chalk.  As  the 
lowermost  of  these  masses,  of  considerable  dimensions  and  of  varied  structure 
has  been  recently  found  to  contain  in  England  many  fossils  characteristic  of  the 
“ Terrain  Neocomien  ” of  Swiss  and  French  authors,  it  is  clear  that  the  latter 
formation,  which  extends  through  the  south  of  France,  is  simply  a largely  developed 
inferior  member  of  the  Cretaceous  system,  under  a certain  mineral  type,  and  with 
some  peculiar  fossils.  With  this  deposit  we  have,  however,  a little  more  concern 
than  with  the  Wealden,  for  although  its  lower  and  peculiar  part  does  not,  as  far  as 
we  know,  exist  in  Eastern  Germany  or  Poland,  it  appears  in  the  Crimwa  and 
southern  limits  of  Russia*.  But  putting  aside  the  Idwest  greensand  of  English 
geologists,  which  with  its  continental  equivalent  the  Neocomian  must  be  consi- 
dered the  true  base  of  the  Cretaceous  system,  it  may  be  stated,  that  even  within 
the  kingdom  of  France  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  the  cretaceous  subdivisions  in 
the  south  of  that  country  are  essentially  distinct  from  those  of  the  north.  In  the 
latter,  as  in  England,  the  white  chalk  is  underlaid  by  bands  which  respectively 
represent  the  Upper  Greensaud  and  Gault,  with  some  development  of  a Lower 
Greensand  ; whilst  in  the  southern  provinces  the  last-mentioned  deposit,  contain- 
ing much  calcareous  matter,  is  at  once  surmounted  by  wliite  limestone,  which 
passes  under  tufaceous  marlstonc,  the  whole  scries  terminating  upwards  in  yel- 
lowish-white and  gray  chalk.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  great  discrepancy  in 

1 Sec  Kocmcr’s  Vcrstcinerungcn  des  N«  Deutsch.  Oolith.  Geb.  1836. 

It  is  right  to  observe,  that  Rome  Neocomian  sheila,  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  the  lowest  beds  of 
the  greensand  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  have  been  found  near  Kislavodsk,  at  the  uorthem  foot  of  the  Cau- 
casus. Wc  state  this  on  the  authority  of  our  colleague  Count  Keyserling,  with  whom  we  examined 
the  coast-section  at  Athcrficld  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  spriog  of  1842,  and  thence  suggested  that  it 
would  prove  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Neocomian  strata  of  foreign  geologists.  (See  Proc.  Gcol.  Soc., 
vol.  iv.  p,  112,  and  the  memoirs  of  Mr.  Austen  and  Dr.  Fitton,  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  iv.  pp.  170  and  198.) 
M.  Dubois  dc  Montpercux  had  previously  ascertained  the  presence  of  Neocomian  strata  in  the  Crimea. 
His  detailed  sections  of  the  whole  cretaceous  series,  us  exhibited  in  the  cliffs  of  this  country,  are  moat 
instructive.  (See  Voyage  au  Caucasc,  &c..  Fifth  Ser.  pi.  10.  f.  13.) 
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detailed  mineral  succession,  the  system,  as  a whole,  in  France  is  characterized 
throughout  by  certain  fossils,  some  of  which  have  a great  vertical  range  when  fol- 
lowed from  one  part  of  that  country  to  another'. 

With  a strong  general  analogy,  if  not  identity  as  a geological  group,  derived 
from  strati  graphical  and  zoological  evidences,  the  Cretaceous  system  of  Germany 
differs,  in  the  lithological  arrangement  of  its  parts,  both  from  that  of  England  and 
of  France.  In  England,  as  already  stated,  the  upper  half  is  calcareous,  the  lower 
arenaceous  and  argillaceous  ; and  if  in  the  North  of  France  the  same  general  suc- 
cession may  be  said  to  exist,  the  South  presents,  as  just  mentioned,  a group  more 
or  less  calcareous  throughout.  In  Central  and  Eastern  Germany,  on  the  contrary, 
the  whole  system  is  much  more  siliceous,  calcareous  matter  being  very  sparingly 
distributed.  To  that  country,  therefore,  we  now  invite  a little  preliminary  atten- 
tion, seeing  that  it  is  intermediate  between  the  best  known  western  types  and  the 
chalk  of  Russia. 

In  Central  and  Eastern  Germany,  then,  the  upper  part  only,  as  we  believe,  of  the 
English  lower  greensand,  is  well  represented  by  the  Quader  Sandstein,  which  con- 
stituting rocks  of  picturesque  forms  on  the  northern  flank  of  the  Hartz  and  in 
Saxony,  spreads  over  a wide  area  in  Bohemia,  Silesia  and  Moravia,  where  with 
Alcyonia  and  some  fossils  of  the  west,  it  contains  many  new  species  of  animal 
remains,  some  of  which  have  been  published,  and  also  a copious  Flora*. 

In  Saxony  the  “ Lower  Quader  ” is  a light-coloured  siliceous  sandstone,  with 
occasional  green  grains  and  spots  of  black  oxide  of  iron.  The  next  superior  band, 
or  **  Lower  Planer-kalk,”  is  a marly  grit,  sometimes  a chert,  at  others  a conglome- 
rate, and  even  a white,  incoherent  and  ferruginous  sand.  The  latter  rock  contains 
a few  peculiar  fossils,  and  some  which  in  Britain  have  been  found  only  in  the  white 
chalk,  such  as  Hippurites,  sharks’  teeth  and  palates  of  flshes,  with  Terebratula 
gallina,  T.  oroides,  See.  The  next,  or  third  group,  ascending,  termed  the  “ Middle 
Planer-kalk,”  varies  from  a white  and  ferruginous  sandstone  containing  some  green 
grains,  to  a highly  calcareous  grit,  in  which  the  well-known  fossils  Inoceramus  con- 

' See  D’Archiac,  Etudes  sur  la  Formation  Crfitacde,  1844  ; also  the  instructive  description*  of  M.  Du- 
frpnoy.  DGseript.  dc  la  Carte  Gfiol.  de  France,  and  La  Palfiontologie  Francaise  of  D’Orbigny. 

* See  the  Gaea  von  Sachsen,  by  Dr.  Geinitz  ; also  the  memoir  of  M.  Gdppert  on  certain  plants.  Another 
work  is  preparing  on  the  deposits  of  this  age  in  Moravia,  by  Professor  Glocker  of  Breslau,  in  which  many 
new  forms  of  plants  are  figured.  The  fossil  contents  of  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  Bohemia  are  said  to  exceed 
50U  species,  part  of  which  have  been  made  known  by  Dr.  Reuse  (Kreide-gebilde  des  Westlichen-Bdhmcns, 
Prag.  1 844).  It  is  not  our  province  here  to  allude  to  the  Northern  German  types  described  by  Homer, 
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centriciig  and  Ostrea  vesieularis  are  most  abundant.  The  fourth  division,  the  “ Upper 
Planer,”  is  a dull  gray,  sandy,  calcareous  rock,  containing  sometimes  as  much  as 
75  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime.  This  band  is  peculiarly  characterized  by  Hamites 
and  Scaphites  with  Terebratuln  carnea,  T.  Mantellii,  certain  large  Inocerami  common 
in  the  chalk  of  England,  numerous  fishes;  and  altogether  160  species,  at  least, 
have  been  collected  from  it  in  Saxony  alone,  of  which  the  Spondylus  spinosus  (Pla- 
giostoma,  Sow.)  is  perhaps  the  most  abundant  of  the  forms  well  known  in  the  chalk 
of  other  countries.  Lastly,  the  fifth  or  highest  division,  termed  the  “ Uppermost 
Quader,”  is  a siliceous  building-stone,  often  occupying  the  table-land  of  lofty  hills, 
which  containing  very  little  calcareous  matter,  has  not  afforded  many  fossils,  though 
among  them  are  Hamites  which  distinctly  connect  it  with  the  underlying  band  ; 
and  others,  such  as  Pecten  asper  and  Lima  multicostata  (Gcinitz),  which  some  ob- 
servers might  consider  to  be  characteristic  of  the  greensand  below  the  chalk. 

Geologists  can  scarcely  hear  of  this  Saxon  succession ' and  compare  it  with  that 
so  lucidly  pointed  out  by  Fitton  and  other  English  authors4,  without  perceiving  that 
whilst  the  group  of  organic  remains  of  both  countries  is  on  the  whole  the  same, 
the  detailed  lithological  order  in  which  the  beds  succeed  each  other,  and  the  fossils 
hy  which  they  are  distinguished,  are  essentially  different. 

In  Saxony  and  the  surrounding  tracts  of  Germany,  where  there  is  no  true  chalk, 
we  see  several  species  running  through  the  whole  series.  The  Pecten  5-costatus », 
for  example,  is  found  in  every  one  of  the  five  German  subdivisions,  and  the  Inoce- 
ramus  Mytiloides  of  the  lower  chalk  (never  yet  seen  in  the  English  greensands), 
occurs  in  the  lowest  and  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Saxon  bedB.  Valuable,  therefore, 


* This  succession  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Geinitz  of  Dresden,  who  has  just  added  to  hi*  former 
publications  an  interesting  description,  with  figures,  of  the  fossils  of  certain  cretaceous  rocks  upon  the 
frontier*  of  Saxony,  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  which  were  recently  traversed  by  Mr.  Murchison  (Heuschcur- 
gebirge  near  Gliitz,  and  KieslingwaJda  near  Habelschwcrdt) . In  hi*  list  are  enumerated  many  species  well 
known  in  England,  as  characteristic  of  the  lower  greensand  series,  among  which  arc  Trigonia  aleeformis. 
Sow.,  Pecten  quadricostatus,  ib..  Cardinal  Hillanum,  ib.,  Venn*  /aba,  ib.,  Terebratuln  sella,  ib.,  CvcvlUea 
glabra,  ib.,  Littorina  conica,  ib.,  Turritella  granulata,  ib.,  Ostrea  macroptera,  ib.,  &c.,  &c.  Others,  from  the 
same  localities,  and  which  do  not  there  appear  to  lie  in  higher  positions,  ore,  on  the  contrary,  in  England, 
characteristic  of  the  clialk  only ; viz.  Terebmtula  stria  tula,  Man  tell,  T.  octoplicata.  Sow.,  T.  Mantel- 
lianea,  ib.,  T.  piston,  ib.,  7*.  ovoides,  ib.,  with  Hamites  eUipticus,  Man  tell,  several  fishes,  &c.,  &c. 

* See  Fitton's  memoir  on  the  strata  below  the  chalk,  Geol.  Trans.  voL  iv.  p.  103 ; and  Mantell's 
Geology  of  the  South-east  of  England. 

* M.  D'Archiac  also  show*  that  the  Pecten  5-costalus  range*  through  all  hi*  four  divisions  of  the  creta- 
ceous formation  of  the  south-west  of  France. 
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as  species  are  in  designating  the  limits  of  sub-groups  within  given  distances,  the 
distribution  of  the  fossils  of  the  Cretaceous  system  of  France  and  Germany  shows, 
that  forms  which  some  geologists  might  consider  as  characterizing  one  division 
only  of  a system,  there  pervade  all  its  members.  We  have  alluded  to  the  divisions 
of  the  Cretaceous  system  of  the  east  of  Germany,  in  order  to  lead  our  readers  to 
admit,  that  as  in  a country  not  midway  between  the  shores  of  Britain  and  some 
of  the  tracts  to  which  we  arc  about  to  allude,  there  are  already  such  striking  de- 
viations from  the  local  types  with  which  they  are  familiar,  so  might  we,  when 
transported  to  the  eastern  extremities  of  Europe,  expect  to  find  still  less  agreement 
in  character  between  more  widely-separated  cretaceous  deposits.  Nevertheless  all 
observers  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  however  the  detailed  litholo- 
gical and  zoological  succession  of  the  subformations  vary,  the  pure  white  chalk  re- 
appears in  Russia  with  exactly  the  same  aspect  and  composition  as  in  their  own 
countries,  associated  with  certain  greensands ; whilst  the  cretaceous  scries,  as  a 
whole,  is  eminently  marked  by  the  same  group  of  organic  remains. 

If  our  observations  had  been  adequate,  we  should  have  conducted  our  readers, 
step  by  step,  from  the  Silesian  and  Saxon  deposits  to  w hich  we  have  briefly  alluded, 
through  Poland  into  Volhynia  and  Podolia,  those  western  governments  of  Russia  in 
which  cretaceous  rocks  occur.  Not  having,  however,  personally  examined  a great 
portion  of  that  area,  we  must  dismiss  this  subject  in  a few  paragraphs,  relating  to 
tracts  with  which  we  have  so  slight  an  acquaintance,  and  then  proceed  to  describe 
those  parts  of  Russia  in  which  we  made  more  accurate  observations'. 

Covering  portions  of  the  south  of  Poland,  the  cretaceous  rocks  extend  in  great 
force  into  Volhynia,  and  are  extensively  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  and 
its  tributaries.  Thence  they  range  by  Lublin  into  Podolia,  where  they  surmount 
the  Palaeozoic  rocks  (Devonian?  and  Silurian)  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester  (en- 
virons of  Kamenetz-Podolsk,  and  Moghilev). 

In  that  tract  of  Poland  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Kielcc,  and  between  that  town 
and  Cracow,  the  cretaceous  rocks  have  a very  uniform  aspect,  and  consist  of  thin- 

' In  the  Royal  collection*  at  Warsaw  we  noticed  the  small  Exogyra  calceofa  in  a greensand  from 
Denischin  near  Marionufka  on  the  Dniester  ; Gryph ««  annulata  and  Nautili  from  Kasbisch  on  the  Vis- 
tula ; large  Inoccrami  with  Scaphites  and  Echini  in  flints,  from  gray  chalk  in  a tract  extending  from  Khar* 
kuf  by  Novi-miasto  to  Kortchin,  where  those  fossils  arc  associated  with  sulphur  and  gypsum  ; Bclcmuites 
from  Udritza  near  Yams  toe  k ; Alcyonia  in  large  branches  from  Lubliu  and  the  country  extending  to 
Zamosch  and  Kasmisch.  At  the  latter  place  the  zoophyte,  Choanitea  of  Mantell,  occur*,  and  will  be 
pointed  out  as  re-appearing  at  Khwalynsk  on  the  Volga,  and  at  Kurak  in  the  heart  of  Kuseiu. 
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bedded,  dingy  white,  and  cream-coloured  marlstoncs,  occasionally  very  like  the 
more  chalky  beds  of  the  upper  greensand,  or  “ craie  chloride. " They  there 
contain  Inocerami  with  Sputangus  cor-anguinum,  Terelrratula  cornea,  and  other  well- 
known  chalk  fossils  ; and  the  basin,  both  at  its  northern  and  southern  extremities, 
rests  upon  Jurassic  strata.  The  rock,  for  example,  on  which  the  citadel  of  Cracow 
stands,  which,  from  its  white  colour  and  imbedded  flints,  was  long  considered  to  be 
chalk,  is,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  the  southernmost  of  these  Jurassic 
zones. 

But  as  we  have  not  had  leisure  to  decipher  the  relative  age  of  the  different 
members  of  the  Cretaceous  system  of  Poland,  we  must  refer  to  the  works  on  that 
subject  by  M.  Pusch,  and  also  to  the  recent  labours  of  Professor  Zeuschner,  who 
has  thrown  new  light  upon  the  fossil  contents  of  the  secondary  formations  of  his 
native  country.  There  is,  however,  one  great  geological  feature  which  cannot  here 
be  passed  over  in  silence,  viz.  the  widely-diffused  sandstone  and  shale  which  occupies 
so  prominent  a space  upon  our  Map  on  the  northern  flank  of  the  Carpathian  chain, 
and  is  coloured  by  us  as  cretaceous.  In  so  classifying  the  Carpathian  sandstone, 
or  “ Grds  dcs  Carpathes,”  we  adopt  the  conclusions  of  the  leader  of  German  geo- 
logists, M.  Von  Buch,  and  of  our  precursor  M.  Boud,  and  are  necessarily  at  variance 
with  the  newly-published  opinion  of  M.  Zeuschner,  who  accompanied  one  of  us  in 
a traverse  across  these  outer  ridges  or  “ contre-forts  ” of  the  Tatra  Mountains.  In 
stating  our  own  view,  we  must  at  the  same  time  admit  that,  as  a whole,  the  “ Gres 
des  Carpathes  ” is  very  different  in  mineral  composition  from  the  Quader  Sandstein 
of  the  adjacent  low  countries  of  Silesia,  Moravia,  &c.  ; and  that,  as  yet,  it  has  offered 
no  distinct  organic  remains  beyond  those  fucoids  which  have  been  considered  as 
marking  the  lower  stage  of  the  Cretaceous  system.  We  adhere,  however,  to  our 
opinion  for  this  plain  reason ; that  in  our  transverse  section  to  the  Tatra,  we 
found  the  lowest  beds  of  this  Carpathian  sandstone  composed  of  sand  and  dark 
shale,  reposing  upon  a limestone'  loaded  with  Nummulites,  Pectens,  Echini,  &c., 
which  rock  is  clearly  incumbent  upon  the  Jura  or  Alpine  limestone, — with  its  cha- 
racteristic fossils,  and  including  in  its  lower  beds  some  well  known  Lias  species. 
In  fact,  we  found  the  Tatra  chain  and  its  dependencies  upon  the  north  to  be  a 
repetition,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  all  its  parts,  of  the  Austrian  Alps,  with  the  sur- 
vey of  which  one  of  us  was  formerly  much  occupied.  The  sandstone  and  shale  of 

1 Theflc  Nummulites  are  distinct  in  specific  characters  from  those  occurring  in  rocks,  which  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  Crimsea  and  other  countries,  constitute  the  uppermost  cretaceous  or  lowest  tertiary  stratum. 
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the  sub-Alpine  eminences  near  Vienna  (the  Flyach  of  Keferstein  and  Studer),  which 
are  interposed  between  massive  and  lofty  mountains  of  limestone  (Alpen  or  Jura 
Kalk),  and  the  tertiary  accumulations  of  the  plains,  are  in  fact  undistinguishable 
from  the  “ Gris  desCarpathes”  both  in  structure  and  position,  and  in  the  fucoids 
which  they  both  contain'. 

Whatever  may  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  “ Gris  des  Carpathes,”  there  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt  that  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  that  peculiar  formation, 
there  exists  an  enormous  development  of  true  cretaceous  deposits,  including  much 
white  chalk.  For  the  account  of  these  beds  in  Podolia  and  on  the  Dniester,  we 
refer  to  the  writings  of  Eichwald,  Dubois,  Blode  and  others,  and  we  now  at  once 
transport  our  readers  to  similar  rocks  in  those  regions  of  Southern  Russia,  where 
we  have  personally  examined  them. 

Chalk  of  the  Donetz,  or  Country  of  the  Don  Cossacks. — One  of  the  finest  displays 
of  white  chalk  we  saw  in  Russia,  occurs  in  the  southern  steppes  of  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks, on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Donetz,  which  there  flows  for  some  distance 
in  denudations  of  this  rock.  On  the  right  bank  of  that  stream,  to  the  south  of 
the  Lugan  iron-works,  the  white  chalk  occupies  basins  or  undulations,  which,  as 
already  explained  (p.  108) , are  occasionally  separated  from  each  other  by  protruding 
masses  of  highly  inclined  carboniferous  strata.  To  show  the  very  great  thickness 
of  the  white  chalk  in  parts  of  this  region,  we  may  state,  that  at  the  period  of  our 

1 In  justice  to  our  friend  \I.  Zeuschner,  it  should  be  stated,  that  he  has  been  led  to  group  the  " (ire* 
des  Carpathes"  with  the  Jurassic  aerie*,  because  he  observed  in  it  what  he  sup|w»ed  to  be  an  intercala- 
tion of  rucks  containing  Jura  fossils.  See  section  in  a work,  written  in  the  Polish  language,  “ llzut 
Oka  na  budowe  Geologiczna  Tatrow  przez  L.  Zejszncra.  Warszawa,  1842.’*  But  we  examined  the 
very  sections  which  led  him  to  adopt  this  view,  and  cannot  agree  with  him.  We  believe  that  the  appear- 
ance of  limestone  with  Jurassic  fossils  (inferior  oolite,  &c.),  forming  part  of  the  series  of  the  Carpathian 
sandstone  at  Zaflary,  is  simply  due  to  an  upcast,  upon  a line  of  eruption  parallel  to  the  granitic  axis  of  the 
Tatra,  by  which  the  lower  Jurassic  strata  have  been  forced  up  or  wedged  in  amidst  these  sandy  cretaceous 
formations,  which,  according  to  our  view,  arc  thrown  off  both  to  the  south  and  north.  This  is  indeed 
proved  by  the  rise  en  masse,  as  above  stated,  of  the  Jurassic  group  oj  the  great  Tatra  from  beneath  these 
same  sandstones.  An  Aptychus?,  Ammonite,  and  Pecten  have,  it  is  true,  been  found  in  a portion  of  an 
outer  zone  of  rock,  very  distant  from  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  about  one  post  south  of  Cracow, 
which  is  referred  by  M.  Zeuschner  to  the  same  sandstone  : but  the  relations  of  the  strata  are  there 
much  too  obscure  to  enable  us,  as  yet,  to  draw  any  rational  conclusions  from  them.  Until  the  detailed 
relations  of  the  undulating  region,  extending  far  from  the  flanks  of  the  Carpathians,  are  better  worked 
out,  and  all  its  organic  remains  made  known  (a  task  which  we  trust  M.  Zeuschner  will  accomplish),  it 
would  obviously  be  unfair  to  express  any  opinion  or  decision  concerning  this  tract,  although  the  evidence 
is  decisive  at  Zafl&ry  and  on  the  north  flank  of  the  Tatra. 
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visit  (1841)  Artesian  sinkings  had  been  made  at  Lugan  to  a depth  of  630  feet  with- 
out any  indication  of  a change  of  rock. 

At  Uspensk  in  the  same  district,  where  the  chalk  lies  in  hollows  of  the  car- 
boniferous strata,  we  found  Inoceramus  crista  galli,  /.  ( Catillus ) Cucicri,  Lima  semisul- 
cata,  Ostrea  vesicularis,  Belemniles  mucronatus,  &c.  &c.  Courses  of  flint,  of  white, 
gray,  resinous  and  black  colours,  arc  there  numerous.  The  whole  of  this  creta- 
ceous mass,  though  unconformable  to  the  subjacent  coal  strata,  seems  to  have  been 
simultaneously  affected  by  a movement  of  elevation,  for  it  dips  with  them  to  the 
north-north-east,  though  not  by  any  means  at  so  high  an  angle.  But  besides  the 
pure  white  chalk,  there  occur  in  this  same  district,  particularly  to  the  north  of 
Lugan,  and  between  that  place  and  the  great  coal-works  of  Lissitchia-balka,  some 
small  tracts  in  which  greensands,  apparently  rising  from  beneath  the  chalk,  are 
loaded  with  Exogyrae,  as  well  as  with  the  Ostrea  vesicularis.  These  portions  of 
greensand  extend  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Donetz,  in  depressions  of  the  older  rocks, 
at  Serebrianka  and  Verknaia.  At  the  bureau  of  the  mines  at  Lissitchia-balka,  we 
inspected  several  fossils  in  a matrix  of  greensand  derived  from  these  localities,  but 
none  of  them  had  the  facies  of  the  remains  of  lower  greensand,  all  of  them  (in- 
cluding the  Ostrea  vesicularis)  being  species  of  the  white  chalk  and  upper  greensand 
of  Western  Europe. 

Before  we  leave  the  overlying  deposits  around  these  carboniferous  tracts,  we 
must  further  state,  that  on  their  southern  frontier  they  are  also  surmounted  by  a 
narrow  band  of  chalk,  which,  with  a slight  interruption,  extends  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Donetz  and  the  Don  on  the  east,  to  the  rivers  Miuss  and  Krinka 
on  the  west1.  Again,  on  the  eastern  limits  of  this  coal  country  we  observed  nu- 
merous instructive  sections  of  white  chalk,  notably  at  Kamenskaya  and  on  the  little 
streams  Slaboka,  Glaboka,  &c.,  tributaries  of  the  Donetz.  In  several  other  locali- 
ties, which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  specify,  as  their  names  do  not  appear  upon 
our  map,  the  white  chalk  is  distinctly  and  conformably  surmounted  by  a peculiar, 
white  dav-stone,  with  marlstone  and  sands,  the  whole  being  perfectly  analogous  to 
strata  in  the  government  of  Kursk,  which  we  shall  presently  show  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  Cretaceous  system. 

In  tracing  the  cretaceous  rocks  from  these  southern  coal  regions  in  their  course 

1 This  band  of  chalk  is  correctly  laid  down  by  Captain  Ivunitzki  in  a geological  map  of  this  region, 
with  which  wc  were  furnished  by  General  Tchcffkine,  and  of  which  a reduction  has  been  published  in  the 
1 Annuairc  de»  Mines  de  Ilusaie.’  We  have  somewhat  extended  Captain  lvanitzki'e  band. 
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to  the  Dorth,  we  must  specially  revert  to  the  admirable  section  at  Izium  on  the 
river  Donetz  (p.  252).  There,  as  above  remarked,  is  seen  a clear  order  of  super- 
position, which  shows  the  upper  Jura  limestone  or  coral  rag  covered,  by  light- 
coloured  sandstone  and  sand  with  green  grains,  inclosing  thin  courses  of  marl. 
These  beds  pass  upwards  into  porous  sandstone  with  tripoli,  the  whole  of  this  lower 
cretaceous  or  greensand  group,  of  about  70  feet  in  thickness,  being  surmounted  by 
pure  white  chalk. 

SECTION  AT  IZIUM.  39  Ht. 


The  structure  of  the  country  in  the  governments  of  Kharkof  and  Kursk  con- 
vinced us,  however,  that  thick  as  it  may  be  at  Lugan  and  in  the  upper  steppe  of 
the  Don  Cossacks,  the  white  chalk  dwindles  out  to  one  thin  bed  in  the  adjacent 
regions  upon  the  north,  and  plays  a very  subordinate  part  only,  amid  argillaceous 
and  siliceous  masses  which  there  represent  the  Cretaceous  system. 

The  important  and  flourishing  city  of  Kharkof 1 stands  in  the  centre  of  deposits 
which,  from  their  light  colours  alone,  might  lead  to  the  impression  of  their  being 
cretaceous  ; for,  consisting  of  whitish,  greenish,  and  light  yellow  argillaceous  beds, 
which,  at  first  sight,  very  much  resemble  chalk  marls,  they  become  white  in 
weathering,  and  leave  chalk-like  streaks  when  rubbed  upon  any  other  substance. 
This  rock  is,  however,  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  varieties  of  a deposit  we  shall 
in  the  sequel  describe,  as  existing  in  great  force  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  and  the 
Don  ; being  a very  light,  minutely  micaceous  and  fine-grained  earthy  sandstone, 
which  derives  its  colour  and  character  from  a large  proportion  of  white  felspar.  It 
contains  no  lime,  at  least  in  most  places,  it  does  not  effervesce  with  acids,  and  is 

1 This  city,  little  known  in  Europe,  contains  an  university  and  a population  of  upwards  of  40,000 
persons. 
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what  Major  Blodc  has  designated  “ Kiesel-thon.”  We  consider  it,  however,  to  be 
of  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  for  the  following  reasons.  Three  or  four  versts  to  the  east 
of  Kharkof,  these  white  rocks  are  overlaid  by  regularly  bedded,  ferruginous  sands, 
sometimes  almost  flagstones,  but  in  other  parts  appearing  as  concretions  in  fox- 
coloured  sand.  Such  beds  occur  in  certain  ravines,  where  a passage  is  seen  into 
the  whiter  masses  through  strata  of  green  sandstone,  in  which  grains  of  chlorite 
are  disseminated  in  a sandy  argillaceous  paste.  Being  the  only  hard  beds  in  the 
country,  they  are  much  used  for  building  and  paving  purposes. 

These  rocks,  extending  to  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  government  of  Kharkof, 
offered  us  no  organic  remains,  nor  has  Major  Blodc,  who  has  examined  them  much 
more  than  ourselves,  been  able  to  detect  any  traces  of  such,  even  where  they  range 
over  a wide  space  westwards  into  the  government  of  Pultava.  In  that  direction, 
indeed,  the  hard  ferruginous  masses  often  form  isolated  hills.  At  Bielgorod,  about 
sixty  versts  to  the  north  of  Kharkof',  a mass  of  true  chalk  reappears  high  above 
the  town,  and  therefore,  as  we  conceive,  overlying  some  members  of  the  great 
arenaceous  development  of  the  Cretaceous  system  which  we  detected  under  the 
drift,  in  the  lower  slopes  of  the  adjacent  hills.  The  ascending  section  here,  in 
proceeding  from  the  valley  to  the  hill  above  the  town  upon  the  north,  exhibits — 
1.  Sands,  &c. ; relations  obscured  in  the  slopes.  2.  White  chalk  without  flints,  in 
horizontal  beds  about  100  feet  thick.  3.  Greenish  friable  sandstone,  about  ten 
feet,  containing  siliceous  flags,  and  separated  from  the  chalk  by  a course  of  gray 
laminated  marl.  4.  Superficial  black  earth  or  “ Tchomozem.” 

At  Oboyan  on  the  river  Psol,  the  white  chalk  disappears,  and  the  cliffs  have  ex- 
actly the  same  appearance  as  those  near  Kharkof ; for  what  seemed  to  us  to  be 
chalk  under  the  first  rays  of  an  autumnal  rising  sun,  proved  on  closer  inspection 
to  be  non-calcarcous,  and  nothing  more  than  a white  variety  of  the  “ Kiesel-thon,” 
or  sandy  marlstone,  in  which  a very  little  calcareous  matter  was  disseminated ; and 
thus  the  rock  began  to  assume  the  real  characters  of  the  upper  greensand,  the 
Planer-kalk  of  Germany,  or  the  “ Malm  rock  ” of  England.  At  the  stage  north 
of  Oboyan,  called  Selikof,  rocks  of  the  same  general  aspect  become  still  more  cal- 
careous, and  exhibit  strata  (in  the  ravines)  which  show  a distinct  passage  from  dirty 
white,  sandy,  argillaceous  marl,  to  chalk  marl, — and  even  into  what  could  not  be 
distinguished,  at  first  sight,  from  chalk,  but  which  in  reality,  however,  is  not  so, 
as  is  well  kuown  to  the  natives,  who  transport  their  “ meol  ” or  true  chalk  from  a 
distance  of  forty  or  fifty  versts.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  proportion  as  these 

■ The  White  City. 
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marlstones  become  calcareous,  they  have  less  of  the  conchoidal  fracture  of  the 
•'  Kicsel-thon,”  are  on  the  whole  whiter,  are  occasionally  iron  shot,  and  con- 
tain certain  corals  (Choanites),  which  are  certainly  of  the  Cretaceous  age,  since 
they  occur  in  the  white  chalk  of  England.  Having  already  noticed  these  last- 
mentioned  corals  in  Poland,  we  shall  hereafter  advert  to  them,  as  associated  with 
other  cretaceous  fossils  in  white  chalk,  at  Volsk  upon  the  Volga. 

In  following  these  beds  to  the  city  of  Kursk,  we  became  convinced  that  the 
whole  of  the  argillo-siliceous  and  marnose  group  we  bad  been  examining,  must 
be  included  in  the  Cretaceous  system.  In  their  range  from  Kharkof  to  Kursk, 
the  beds  becoming  gradually  more  calcareous,  show  traces  of  animal  life  in  pro- 
portion to  an  increase  of  lime.  At  Kursk  we  found,  indeed,  fossils  in  them  which 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  age  of  the  deposit,  such  as  a Belemnite,  two  species  of  Tere- 
liratuUe,  and  the  same  Choanites  already  alluded  to.  This  mass  of  chalk  marls, 
having  much  the  character  of  the  upper  greensand  of  England,  is  seen,  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  Sem  and  Tuskar,  distinctly  to  overlie  a course  of  pure  white  chalk 
without  flints,  of  about  seven  feet  in  thickness,  and  containing  Terebratulie,  one 
of  which  resembles  T.  camea.  The  detailed  section  from  the  banks  of  the  Sem  to 
the  high  ground  on  which  stands  the  city  of  Kursk,  is  thus  most  valuable  in  clearly 
demonstrating,  that  the  white  chalk  thins  out  in  a system  of  sands  and  marls  which 
are  thus  exhibited. 


GENERAL  SECTION  AT  KURSK.  40. 


HUr-k  earth,  fcr. 


e.  Sands  nrnwtt  "It  f*rm*ui<vu*  with  concretion*,  pitting  du*nwnnJ*  into 


(Iran  write*  at  interval*,  >»rJ  a tmtve  vt  ftikm 
chalk  at  th*  haac.; 


t.  While  chalk  w ith  Trtebr’tSvla  onrneo  . 
ft.  Ironstone  ifeHly  agnlomm^. 
a.  (Iran  and  sinds  . ... 


I^vrl  erf  th*  river 


The  ironstone  (section  of  4)  consists  of  a floor  about  four  feet  thick,  of  irregular  mammillary  concretions, 
so  matted  togetlier  os  to  form  thick  paviog-Btoncs,  the  internal  structure  of  which  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  clinkers  in  the  lower  greensand  of  English  geologists  (the  car-stone  of  Norfolk,  Bedford,  fcc.). 
A portion  of  this  hand  is  esiensitety  quarried  in  galleries  beneath  the  white  chalk,  and  is  usually  charged 
with  Ot/rtftf,  the  species  of  which  is  unknown  to  us.  This  bed  of  concretionary  ironstone  (the  paving- 
stone  of  the  city)  does  not  exceed  si*  inches  to  one  foot  in  thickness,  and  occasionally  lies  in  a mass  of 
true  greensand,  i.  t.  vellowish,  incoherent,  yellow  sand,  in  which  green  particles  are  disseminated. 
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Whatever  horizon  may  hereafter  be  assigned  to  the  uppermost  sands,  or  (e)  of 
this  section,  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  considering  the  three  underlying  mem- 
bers as  Cretaceous,  and  from  their  stratigraphical  and  lithological  connection  we 
believe  them  to  be  also  part  of  the  same  system  ; their  composition  and  re- 
lations have  also  convinced  us,  that  the  strata  over  wide  surfaces  to  the  east  and 
south  of  Kursk,  of  which  they  are  prolongations,  may  owe  their  paucity  or  absence 
of  organic  remains  to  the  lithological  composition  of  the  rocks.  It  is,  indeed, 
certain,  that  with  the  exception  of  containing  a little  calcareous  matter,  the  argillo- 
siliceous  marls  of  Kursk,  are  identical  in  colour,  aspect,  composition  and  manner 
of  bedding,  with  the  white  siliceous  clay-Btones  of  Kharkof,  and  the  formation  is 
continuous  between  these  places. 

The  establishment,  therefore,  of  the  age  of  the  marls  of  Kursk  by  their  inter- 
lacement and  connection  with  white  chalk,  ironsand  and  greensand  containing 
fossils,  is  a point  of  considerable  importance,  in  clearing  up  the  obscure  question, 
as  to  what  is  or  is  not  to  be  included  in  the  Cretaceous  system  of  Russia.  Major 
Blode,  who  had  closely  defined  the  lithological  character  of  these  strata  in  the 
government  of  Kharkof,  not  having,  when  we  left  the  country,  seen  the  proofs  we 
discovered  at  Kursk,  was  unable,  from  zoological  or  other  evidence,  to  assign  such 
beds  to  their  correct  place  in  the  series  ; but  wc  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say, 
that  arguing  from  their  aspect  and  composition,  as  well  as  from  the  entire  absence 
of  tertiary  fossils  (which,  he  contended,  if  the  deposit  were  younger  than  the  chalk, 
would  be  found  in  them),  he  always  considered  the  strata  around  Kharkof  as  be- 
longing to  the  secondary  rocks. 

Cretaceous  Rocks  of  the  Don. — On  referring  to  the  Map,  it  will  be  seen  that  cre- 
taceous rocks  occupy  very  wide  spaces  upon  the  Don.  These  masses  may,  indeed, 
be  considered  as  the  eastern  prolongation  of  the  deposits  in  Southern  Russia,  to 
which  we  have  just  adverted. 

In  passing  from  the  Donetz  to  the  Don,  and  particularly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kalitva,  we  found  sections,  in  ascending  order,  analogous  to  those  of  Kursk,  from 
white  chalk,  through  whitish  marls  and  “ Kiesel-thon  ” to  siliceous  sand.  The 
same  order  is  seen  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Don  at  the  station  of  Matiushenskaya. 
Again,  much  further  down  that  stream,  below  the  great  elbow  which  it  makes 
towards  the  Volga,  we  met  with  a similar  succession  between  Golabinskaya  and 
Piattisbianskaya,  to  the  south  and  east  of  which  last  place  the  white  chalk  with  its 
superincumbent  and  associated  marls,  marlstone  and  sandstone  sinks  beneath  the 
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tertiary  limestone  of  the  steppes.  To  this  point  we  shall  again  refer.  In  ascending 
the  Don,  we  perceived  that  the  chalk  was  continuous  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Voroneje,  where  it  overlaps  the  Devonian  rocks  before  described.  We  would  not 
unnecessarily  multiply  sections  which  exhibit  merely  lithological  succession,  but 
we  beg  to  offer  one  which  we  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  because  it  is 
as  valuable  in  showing  a full  development  of  the  sands,  &c.  beneath  the  white  chalk 
as  some  of  the  preceding  sections  have  been  in  respect  to  the  overlying  strata.  The 
following  ascending  succession,  then,  is  seen  on  the  river  Veduga,  two  versts  below 
the  village  of  Indovistye,  and  to  the  west  of  Voroneje. — 

V.  White  chalk,  20  feet.  Above  this  the  regular  succession  terminate*,  and  the  surface  of  the  chalk  is 
covered  by  the  reddish  alluvium  or  drill  common  to  large  tract*  of  Russia,  and  by  black  earth 
and  northern  blocks. 

IV.  Fcmiginous,  siliceous,  concretionary  band,  exactly  tike  that  of  Kursk,  beneath  the  chalk  (woodcut,  p.SOQi, 
mixed  with  some  greensand,  4 feet. 

III.  Greensand,  100  feet  in  thickness,  divided  into  the  following  courses  in  ascending  order : — o,  white  and 
yellow  sands  alternating,  and  containing  flaggy  grit,  20  feet;  b,  yellow  ferruginous  grit,  3 feet; 
c,  alternations  of  yellow  and  white  sands,  containing  concietiuns  and  flags  of  lmrd  grit  of  irregular 
surface,  20  feet;  d,  coarse-grained  greenish  sandstone  spotted  yellow,  40  feet;  e,  coarse-grained 
micaceous  green  Bandstonc,  spotted  grey  and  weathering  into  elongated  fragments. 

II.  Black  schistose  clay,  30  feet. 

I.  Lowest  beds,  ferruginous  sandstone,  7 feet. 

So  far  then  we  do  not  hesitate  to  place  all  the  strata,  alluded  to  in  the  preceding 
pages,  in  the  Cretaceous  system  ; but  we  admit  we  have  some  embarrassment  in 
even  rudely  determining  the  limit  between  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  the  south, 
and  those  ferruginous  sands  and  grits  between  Mtzensk  and  Bielef,  which  we 
have  for  the  present  classed  with  the  Jurassic  sandstones  of  Moscow  and  Vla- 
dimir'. We  can  only  state  our  impression,  that  in  those  regions,  true  cretaceous 
rocks  do  not  extend  northwards  beyond  the  great  dome  of  Devonian  rocks  which 
constitutes  the  axis  of  Russia.  In  the  absence  of  fossils  it  is,  indeed,  difficult  to 
form  a correct  opinion  concerning  the  age  of  sandy  deposits  occurring  at  wide  in- 
tervals only  and  in  small  patches,  and  which  from  their  lithological  composition 
might  be  considered  as  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  or  even  Tertiary.  We  have  already 
seen  reason  to  allow,  that  the  siliceous  grits  of  Moscow  are  truly  Jurassic,  though 
they  much  resemble  other  grits  which  in  the  south  of  Russia  certainly  lie  above 
the  chalk.  If  the  simple  analog)'  of  the  mineral  or  external  character  of  certain 
sands  and  grits  to  those  which  overlie  the  white  chalk  could  be  assumed  as  an  in- 


1 Wc  leave  the  classification  of  the  isolated  masses  which  occur  between  the  southern  basin  and  that 


of  Moscow  open  till  the  discovery  of  fossils. 
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dication  of  their  belonging  to  the  same  epoch,  we  could  easily  have  solved  such 
a question,  by  placing  all  the  sands,  clay-stone,  &c.  of  the  southern  regions  in  the 
tertiary  series.  But  the  clear  sections  of  Kursk  and  numerous  other  places  con- 
tradict such  a classification  ; whilst  the  structure  of  Saxony  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Germany  support  the  view  which  we  have  adopted,  by  distinctly  proving, 
that  the  very  uppermost  beds  of  the  Cretaceous  group  are  often  siliceous  sand- 
stones. In  describing  the  tracts  of  this  age  along  the  Lower  Volga,  w'e  shall  pre- 
sently show  how,  as  at  Kursk,  siliceous  sands  with  beds  of  marlstone  and  clav- 
stone  are  interlaced  with  the  white  chalk,  and  form  with  it  one  inseparable  series. 
In  the  mean  time  let  us  say  a few  words  on  the  chalk  of  the  far-distant  south-eastern 
steppes,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ural. 

Chalk  on  the  banks  of  the  Ural. — The  most  remote  country  in  which  we  observed 
true  chalk,  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ural,  about  150  versts  south-west  of 
Orenburg,  where  it  forms  a zone  of  about  160  versts  in  width,  extending  from  the 
junction  of  the  Utva  with  the  Ural  on  the  north-east,  to  the  country  beyond  Uralsk 
on  the  south-west.  The  greatest  length  of  this  zone,  we  had  no  means  of  deter- 
mining, in  that  wild  region  of  Kirghis  and  Cossacks,  the  extreme  boundary  of 
the  Russian  empire  ; but  from  what  we  could  ascertain,  the  chalk  ranges  from  the 
banks  of  the  Ural,  where  we  examined  it,  to  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Katnelik,  a 
tributary  of  the  Volga  on  the  west,  and  on  the  east  towards  the  rise  of  the  Utva.  It 
may,  indeed,  have  a much  wider  range  than  we  have  assigned  to  it  on  our  Map, 
for  Pallas  has  spoken  of  chalk  on  the  European  side  of  the  Ural,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Busuluk  river1,  and  it  may  therefore  occur  to  a small  extent  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  which  are  laid  down  upon  our  Map.  For  our  own 
part,  we  observed  chalk  at  the  hill  of  Semipolatnoi  on  the  river  Utva,  and  also  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ural  river,  at  the  Cossack  outposts  of  Baratinskoi,  Zcnu- 
arzof,  and  Rubeshnoi,  where  it  is  white,  without  flints,  in  horizontal  beds,  and  con- 
tains InoceramusCuvieri  and  Belemnites.  The  alluvial  plain  on  which  is  placedUralsk, 
the  chief  town  of  the  frontier  Cossacks,  is  almost  surrounded  by  chalk  (see  Map), 
which  to  the  south  sinks  under  the  tertiary  sands  of  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghis. 

Cretaceous  rocks  of  the  Volga  below  Simbirsk. — In  describing  the  range  of  the 

‘ We  so  much  respect  the  authority  of  Pallas  on  every  point,  that  we  scarcely  dare  to  express  a doubt 
respecting  this  chalk  near  the  sources  of  the  Busuluk.  As,  however,  in  passing  from  Orenburg  to  Samara, 
wc  traversed  the  Obschcy  Sirt  (sec  Map),  and  saw  nothing  but  Permian  rocks,  we  venture  to  surmise, 
that  the  rock  supposed  to  be  chalk,  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  white  marlstones,  or  limestones  so  abun- 
dant in  the  red  Permian  deposits  ? 
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Jurassic  rocks  on  the  Lower  Volga,  we  have  already  informed  our  readers,  that 
they  are  overlaid  by  cretaceous  deposits.  If  we  had  had  sufficient  time  we  might 
probably  have  obtained  clearer  evidences  of  the  exact  order  of  these  strata,  in  the 
governments  of  Simbirsk  and  Sarktof  than  in  any  other  part  of  Russia  ; for  in  that 
region  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  is  composed  of  plateaux  of  considerable  alti- 
tude, the  beds  composing  which  are  occasionally  well  exposed  both  on  the  banks 
of  that  great  river  and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as  in  numerous  ravines. 

In  respect  to  the  cretaceous  beds  near  the  city  of  Simbirsk,  we  can  say  that  they 
are  of  considerable  thickness,  and  that  we  observed  in  them  the  following  fossils : 
Terebratula  octoplicata , identical  with  that  of  Meudon  near  Paris,  T.  Defrancii,  T. 
camea,  Ostrea  vesicularis,  Pecten  serratus,  P.  undulatus,  Inoceramua  Cuvieri,  Belem - 
n ites  mucronatus,  Lenticuliles  Comptoni  (Nils.),  and  Frondicularia  compl-anata  (Defr.). 
M.  Jasikoff  of  Simbirsk,  who  has  made  a most  interesting  collection  of  the  fossils 
of  this  tract,  which  we  inspected  in  his  absence,  states,  that  the  Cretaceous  system 
there  presents  a descending  succession  of  white  chalk,  gray  and  chloritic  chalk, 
and  chalk  marl 

Ill-provided  as  we  arc  with  the  means  of  defining  the  geographical  limits  of  the 
cretaceous  rocks  of  this  tract,  we  must,  in  truth,  leave  all  such  efforts  to  be  made 
by  M.  Jasikoff  and  geologists  resident  in  the  country,  and  in  the  mean  time  simply 
speak  of  pluenomena  lower  down  the  Volga  which  fell  under  our  own  notice. 

In  travelling  from  Simbirsk  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  towards  its 
mouth,  we  found  that  the  white  chalk,  wrapping  round  the  Jurassic  beds,  ranged 

1 Whilst  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  pres*,  a letter  received  from  our  friend  Mr.  Frcars  of 
Moscow,  explains  the  most  recent  views  of  M.  Jasikoff  respecting  the  geological  succession  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Simbirsk.  The  uppermost  cretaceous  beds  (covered  by  tertiary  clays  ami  sands)  consist  of  white 
chalk  with  courses  of  chert,  occasional  deposits  of  tripoli,  and  masses  of  ferruginous  ochre ; beneath  these 
is  chalky  marl  with  bands  of  chloritic  chalk  ; and  thirdly,  marls  with  nodules  of  phosphate  of  lime.  1116 
group,  about  250  feet  thick  and  containing  in  all  nearly  forty  fossils,  is  evidently  the  equivalent  of  the 
chalk  properly  so  called,  for  in  its  central  and  lower  bands  of  " craie  chloritGe  " are  well-known  chalk 
species,  such  as  Inoceramvs  Cuvieri, , Belemnites  mucronatus,  &c.,  associated  with  zoophytes,  &c.,  whilst  in 
the  upper  beds  are  found  Terebratula  cornea,  T.  subrotunda,  Spat  art  gus  cor-nnguinum,  Plugiostoma  (Lima) 
Hoperi,  Belemnites  mucronatus,  S cap  kites  aqu ali*,  with  Zoophytes,  Crustacea? , and  teeth  and  vertebral  of 
fishes.  Beneath  this  formation,  however,  M.  Jasikoff  has  discovered  variegated  clays  300  feet  thick  (near 
Simbirsk  and  at  Shilovka  on  the  river  Uren),  in  which  he  has  detected  one  fossil  only,  viz.  Ammonites 
consobrinus,  a species  which  M.  D’Orbigny  places  in  the  " couches  sup^rieurea  Neocomicnnea,”  or  upper 
part  of  the  lower  greensand  of  English  geologists.  The  fossils  enumerated  by  M.  JasikofT  will  be  men- 
tioned in  Part  111.  of  this  work,  but  we  shall  presently  revert  to  the  deposits  by  which  the  white  chalk  is 
covered  in  the  environs  of  Simbirsk. 
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in  low  hills  a few  miles  on  the  west  of  our  route,  and  then  advanced  to  the 
promontory  of  Kashpoor.  The  rock  is  well  seen  in  the  descent  which  the  road 
makes  from  a plateau,  obscured  by  black  earth  and  detritus,  to  the  Volga  at 
Kwalynsk,  where  true  chalk  having  a thickness  of  upwards  of  200  feet,  reposes  on 
Jurassic  beds  (sands  and  shale,  &c.)  with  Ammonites  Panderi.  As  we  moved  with 
great  celerity,  being  anxious  to  employ  the  chief  remaining  portion  of  the  fine 
autumnal  weather  of  1841  in  the  survey  of  the  coal  country  of  the  Donetz,  we  had 
not  the  means  of  accurately  ascertaining  either  the  horizontal  or  vertical  limits  of 
the  cretaceous  masses.  Wc  believe,  however,  that  certain  marls  and  marlstone, 
porcellaneous  and  sandstone  bands  with  which  the  white  chalk  is  associated,  must, 
as  at  Kharkof  and  Kursk,  be  contained  in  the  Cretaceous  system.  At  Kerza  the 
white  chalk  is  seen  in  a promontory  on  the  Volga,  and  the  higher  hills,  ranging 
into  the  interior,  arc  occupied  by  sands  and  sandstones. 

At  Volsk,  indeed,  there  is  a clear  section  in  which  at  least  200  feet  of  chalk 
with  Belemnitcs,  a Pecten  resembling  the  Pecten  quinque- costatus,  and  fragments  of 
the  coralline  Choanites,  arc  capped  by  an  equal  thickness  of  whitish  yellow  sand, 
which  passes  upwards  into  bands  of  hard,  compact,  siliceous  grit. 

The  higher  hills  or  superior  strata  to  the  south-west  of  Volsk  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  bluish-gray,  sandy,  slightly  micaceous  psammitic  shale  of  conchoidal  frac- 
ture, which  is  here  and  there  porcellaneous  (Kiesel-thon),  and  which  passes  into 
finely  laminated,  ferruginous  and  white  sandstone  with  green  grains.  If  the  gene- 
ral arrangement  of  the  masses,  in  a country  which  is  composed  essentially  of  hori- 
zontal strata,  be  our  guide,  we  should  say,  that  these  strata  must  overlie  and  form 
the  upper  part  of  the  chalk  exposed  at  the  adjacent  town  of  Volsk.  We  detected, 
however,  in  these  beds  imperfect  casts  of  Nucula,  Lucina,  Turritella  and  other 
shells,  which  we  were  disposed  at  the  time  to  consider  tertiary.  But  our  mate- 
rials are  too  vague,  and  the  intermediate  strata  too  little  known,  to  enable  us  to 
decide  the  point,  which  we  leave  to  be  settled  by  our  successors,  simply  noting 
by  the  way,  that  these  beds  may  very  probably  indicate  a passage  from  the  Se- 
condary to  the  Tertiary  deposits. 

Similar  siliceous  claystones  and  sands  protrude  at  intervals  through  the  drift  at 
many  places,  and  give  rise  to  a sterile  country.  They  range,  in  fact,  over  all  the 
higher  lands  north  and  south  of  the  city  of  Sariitof,  and  are  largely  developed 
throughout  the  government  of  that  name.  In  ascending  from  the  lower  grounds  at 
Sar&tof,  where  we  have  described  high  cliffs  of  Jurassic  shales  and  sands,  we 
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passed  in  succession  through  beds  of  whitish,  bluish-gray  and  yellowish  sands,  for 
the  most  part  incoherent,  but  containing  concretions  of  silicihed  sandstone  with 
Alcyonic  bodies,  and  corals,  &c.,  which  are  overlaid  by  siliceous  mottled  clay- 
stone  of  porcellaneous  character,  in  parts  including  green  grains,  and  resembliug 
many  varieties  of  the  greensand  series  of  Britain,  or  of  the  Quader  Sandstein  and 
Planer-kalk  of  the  Germans,  where  those  members  of  the  series  are  not  calcareous. 

The  annexed  woodcut  and  the  accompanying  description,  will  convey  a general 
idea  of  this  succession. 


41. 


CRETACEOUS. 


JURASSIC. 


f.  S«nd» — haac  cf  Tertiary  deposit*. 

A.  Silirwmi  beds. 

g.  CUystooc  and  porcdlunite.  , 

/.  D.I1  m m-Von..  } Wukfar,  K^l-.Voo  ; 

f.  Whitish,  (rrey,  ud  bluish  snarls. 

d,  White  sad  yrflow  tsrvd*  and  uuiiUtona,  with  Alcyonia  and  corals. 
t.  AUrmstums  of  (bale  atul  sand,  with  Jura  basils. 

A.  Prmi(cirv*M  sunk  of  great  llnrlnts*. 

a.  Dark  pyritous  shsle,  with  ronmtioM  of  argillaceous  limestone,  AmmemUeievrdmtw*,  Ac. 


In  the  walls  of  the  farm-houses  of  the  German  colonists  at  some  distance  to 
the  south  of  Sarhtof,  we  met  with  earthy,  yellowish  sandstones,  having  green 
grains  diffused,  which  so  completely  resembled  some  of  the  secondary  greensands 
of  England,  more  particularly  in  containing  long  branching  bodies  like  Alcyonia, 
that  however  indisposed  to  admit  lithological  identity  and  imperfect  fossil  proofs  to 
guide  us,  we  could  not  avoid  believing,  on  the  spot,  that  these  rocks  formed  a part 
of  the  Cretaceous  system. 

In  pursuing  our  course  still  further  to  the  south,  we  were  presented  with  other 
evidences  which  at  once  convinced  us,  that  although  the  higher  plateaux  might,  to 
a great  extent,  be  cretaceous,  the  depressions,  at  all  events,  were  certainly  occu- 
pied by  tertiary  rocks  ; for  to  the  north-west  of  the  town  of  Kamischine,  we  found, 
in  a siliceous  grit,  mineralogically  very  much  resembling  the  Lower  Quader  of  the 
Germans,  beautifully  preserved  impressions  of  dicotyledonous  leaves,  which  are 
unquestionably  of  tertiary  age.  Of  these  we  shall  treat  in  the  next  chapter.  These 
siliceous  rocks  appeared  to  us  distinctly  to  overlie  the  porcellaneous  shale  and  green- 
sand with  Alcyonia:  which  we  have  been  considering,  as  represented  in  this  section. 
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SANDY  AND  ARGILLACEOUS  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GROUP. 


TERTIARY  . I* 
CRETACEOUS.  I * 


niiitr  qtuiKM  aUirtenu  grit.  witk  Iftwt  of  dirocyledoocnu  pUnt*. 

S»nH«,  H»t  a nil  nattrf,— licda  obacured  in  aaady  •lupr«. 

SuuiMoo*,  uwl  and  a-lUie  nhirittone,  «ilh  Airy  on  ic  forma  and  irocwtonr  rnnmtiooa. 
Hud,  porrrlUonMu,  bluufe-grejr  dayitanr  and  mwlrton*  conrboidal  fracture  . 


But  here  it  is  essential  to  point  out  to  our  readers,  that  the  same  siliceous 
marlstone  and  sandstone  with  Alcyonia,  which  near  SariUof  we.  have  shown  to 
occupy  a plateau,  descend  at  Kamischine  to  low  cliffs  upon  the  Volga,  where  they 
are  surmounted  by  tertiary  grits.  In  these  relations,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  Jurassic  strata  beneath  the  chalk,  we  have  the 
clearest  proofs,  that  in  following  the  course  of  the  Volga  from  SariUof,  or  from 
north  to  south,  the  older  formations  successively  disappear  beneath  the  younger. 

The  beds  of  this  series,  which  have  the  most  persistent  character,  arc  dingy 
white  claystone  of  very  low  specific  gravity,  with  ferruginous  concretions  and 
some  grains  of  greensand,  which  are  seen  to  repose  on  a similar  rock  of  equally 
compact  structure  and  conchoidal  fracture, — a porcellanite,  in  which  greensand 
concretions  occur  at  intervals.  In  a word,  these  rocks  on  the  level  of  the  Volga 
at  Kamischine,  are  undistinguishable  from  the  beds  which  near  Volsk  and  SariUof 
are  several  hundred  feet  above  that  stream  ; for  they  contain  Alcyonic-like  bodies 
having  stems  and  heads,  usually  in  very  decisive  green  sandstone  and  with  some 
imperfect  corals.  We  may  also  remark,  that  Exogyra?  imbedded  in  greensand  occur 
in  this  region,  specimens  of  which  were  sent  to  Professor  Eichwald,  who  submitted 
them  to  our  inspection  on  our  return  to  St.  Petcrsburgh 

Still  further  to  the  south  we  found  similar  argillaceous  and  sandy  beds,  with 
concretions  of  greensand  and  mottled,  porcellaneous,  greenish  marlstone,  in  parts 
having  a cretaceous  aspect,  with  overlying  sands  and  quartzose  sandstone  ; and  at 
the  post-station  of  Bielaya-glina,  thirty  versts  south  of  Kamischine,  we  again  met 
with  pure  white  chalk,  rising  into  hills  and  exposed  in  ravines,  at  nearly  the  same 
level,  and  at  a very  short  distance  from  the  sandstone,  claystone  and  marl  we  have 
been  considering.  In  these  chalk  beds  were  several  fossils,  including  corals  and 
Terebratula  earned. 


i It  vu  stated  Uiat  these  Exogyra:  were  found  between  Kamischine  and  Txaritxin ; but  the  locality 
was  not  mentioned.  One  of  the  Exogyne  beam  certainly  a strong  resemblance  to  a species  common  in 
the  Maidstone  grit*  or  upper  part  of  the  lower  greensand  of  England,  and  is  associated  with  a small  Pla* 
giostoma,  a Pecten  very  near  to  P.  orbicvlaru,  Vermetus,  &c. 
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Seeing,  therefore,  in  a country  which  has  been  subjected  to  few  or  no  great 
dislocations,  that  the  white  chalk  reappears  at  intervals  upon  the  same  level  as 
certain  beds  of  white  and  gray  claystone  and  sandstone,  we  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  latter  must  here  constitute  the  dominant  portion  of  the  Cretaceous  system, 
in  which  the  white  chalk  occurs  in  large  occasional  masses  only.  Led  as  we  were 
to  this  conviction  by  the  general  structure  of  the  country  on  the  Lower  Volga, 
we  were  still  more  impressed  with  it,  when  in  our  examination  of  the  Steppes 
of  the  Don  and  the  governments  of  Kharkof  and  Kursk  we  found,  as  already 
stated,  an  abundant  development  of  similar  rocks,  in  none  of  which  could  we  de- 
tect the  trace  of  any  tertiary  shell,  but  in  which,  to  the  evidences  collected  on  the 
Volga,  we  added,  as  already  stated,  that  of  a Belcmnitc  with  Tcrebratulae  and 
Polvpifers,  unquestionably  of  cretaceous  age. 

A traverse  which  we  made  from  the  chalk  of  Bielaia-glina  to  Antipofka1  on  the 
Volga,  also  confirmed  us  in  our  views  of  the  order  of  superposition.  Leaving  the  de- 
nudations in  the  white  chalk,  we  there  passed  over  a plateau  of  sandy  and  quartzose 
character,  the  beds  of  which,  distinctly  overlying  the  chalk,  seemed  to  incline  gra- 
dually upon  a long  slope,  so  as  to  form  the  base  of  certain  shelly  beds,  which  upon 
the  Volga  are  loaded  with  fossils  of  Eocene  age,  the  whole  as  represented  in  this 
drawing. 


SECTION  SHOWING  T1IE  GENERAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  CRETACEOUS  AND  TERTIARY  STRATA. 

W.N.W.  jo  K.8.E. 

Burlaiw-gUna.  Antiptflta. 


4.  Tertiary  «a»d» 

e.  CU;  aaiil  Mini  with  (belly  rrxwrrtiqn*  'Bogiwr  mi  f -endow  rUy-ahrlUi. 

A.  Manila  and  elayrtonr,  Ac.,  forming  the  passage  from  wtatriiua  Ui  tertiary  rock*. 

m.  Wlulc  chalk,  with  Terek  rami*  and  other  for*  i la. 

The  tertiary  sands  and  marlstone  of  Antipofka  very  much  resemble  the  beds  we 
have  been  considering  as  cretaceous,  and  though  we  had  not  time  to  make  detailed 
researches,  we  have  very  little  doubt,  that  a thorough  exploration  of  the  adjacent 
ravines  will  afford  evidence  of  a passage  from  the  white  chalk,  through  a group  of 
claystones,  sands,  &c.,  into  true  tertiary  deposits,  the  lower  portion  of  which  have 
to  a great  extent  the  same  mineral  characters  as  the  upper  cretaceous. 

From  sections,  then,  as  well  as  from  the  general  structure  of  large  provinces,  we 
are  impressed  with  the  belief,  in  a gradual  mineralogical  and  stratigraphical  trans- 
1 We  were  of  course  led  to  Antipofka  by  the  well-known  description  of  Pullat. 
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ition  between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks  of  Southern  Russia,  and  we  the 
more  adhere  to  this  view,  because  we  never  yet  have  seen  an  instance  of  the  surface 
of  the  white  chalk  of  Russia,  or  of  any  beds  which  we  could  call  cretaceous,  having  been 
eroded  as  in  I Vestem  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  at  Volsk,  Kursk  and  other  places 
cited  on  the  Donetz  and  the  Don,  the  white  chalk  seemed  to  form  a part — often 
indeed  a central  part — of  a continuous  series  of  sands  and  argillaceous  strata  to 
which  it  was  subordinate  ; and  when  in  addition  it  is  stated,  that  the  lower  tertiary 
fossils  occur  in  beds  of  nearly  a similar  character,  we  think  our  inference  is  well 
sustained. 

But  if  their  succession  be  truly  indicated,  there  is  still  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
assigning  precise  relative  boundary-lines  upon  a map,  to  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary 
deposits.  Should  our  opinion  be  correct,  that  nature  has  not  placed  any  clear 
barriers  between  them,  such  lines  can  be  laid  down  only  after  many  years  of  ela- 
borate survey.  And  even  then,  very  extensive  districts  occupied  by  white  and  grey 
clavstones  and  sands,  with  marls,  in  which  no  fossils  can  be  detected,  must  be 
subject  to  doubtful  interpretation.  In  certain  districts,  it  is  true,  the  evidence  is 
clearer.  To  the  west  of  Simbirsk,  near  Drechetilofka,  for  example,  there  are  strata 
incumbent  upon  the  chalk,  in  which  M.  Jasikoff  has  detected  characteristic  tertiary 
fossils.  It  would  also  appear  that  the  so-called  cretaceous  strata  near  Sarktof  are 
overlaid  by  patches  of  the  same  age,  just  as  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  white  chalk 
is  surmounted  by  the  shelly  beds  of  Antipofka.  To  the  south  and  west,  however, 
of  that  place,  in  the  tract  extending  by  Tzaritzin  to  Sarcpta,  and  in  all  the  space  in 
that  latitude,  between  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  the  white  chalk  receding  far  to  the 
west,  we  have  great  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  upper  steppes  between  Sarepta 
and  the  Don,  are  truly  tertiary,  as  represented  on  our  Map1.  We  have,  however, 
stated,  that  at  Piattisbianskaya  to  the  south  of  Golubinskaya  and  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Don,  we  met  with  escarpments  of  white,  grey  and  green,  minutely  micaceous 
claystone,  marlstone  and  sandstone,  &c.,  which  we  group  with  the  chalk.  The 
formation  there  occupies  arid  hills,  200  or  300  feet  in  height,  which  present  a 

' That  oar  readers,  unacquainted  with  the  mat  distances  which  must  he  travelled  over  in  Russia,  may 
not  think  we  omitted  any  means  within  our  reach  to  arrive  at  sound  conclusions  in  classification,  we 
may  state,  that  wc  were  compelled  to  travel  most  rapidly  (often  day  and  night),  and  in  excessively  hot 
weather  (August  1 Wl),  through  these  tracts  of  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  in  order  to  be  able  to  reach  and 
examine  the  steppes  of  the  sea  of  Azof  and  the  coahfield  of  the  Donetz,  before  the  bad  weather  of  the 
autumn.  In  fact,  being  much  hurried  and  compelled  to  view  some  districts  with  less  accuracy  than  others, 
we  naturally  sacrificed  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  to  the  palaeozoic  and  carboniferous  rocks,  particularly 
as  the  Imperial  Government  attached  more  importance  to  our  report  upon  the  latter. 
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striking  contrast  to  the  wide  and  flat  grassy  steppes  of  the  Kalmucks  from  which 
we  emerged.  These  rocks  appeared  to  us  to  be  identical  in  composition  with 
those  of  the  Volga,  the  Kalitva  and  the  environs  of  Kursk.  In  truth  they  have 
been  proved  to  be  cretaceous,  since  M.  le  Play  has  detected  the  Pecten  quinque-cos- 
tatus  in  their  south-western  prolongation'. 

In  concluding  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  Cretaceous  deposits  we 
may  remark,  that  they  have  a very'  wide  extension  in  Southern  Russia  (pro- 
bably more  extensive  than  is  indicated  in  our  Map),  notwithstanding  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  points  where  white  chalk  appears  at  the  surface*.  We 
would  also  further  remind  our  readers,  of  the  agreements  and  discrepancies  which 
this  system  exhibits  in  different  parts  of  its  range,  when  compared  with  deposits  of 
the  same  age  in  Western  Europe.  If  examined  in  detail  the  Russian  type  differs, 
for  the  most  part  considerably,  in  lithological  distribution  from  that  of  England 
and  Northern  France.  It  agrees,  however,  with  that  of  Southern  France,  of  Ger- 
many and  parts  of  Poland,  in  the  pure  chalk  being  less  equably  deposited  in  thick 
masses.  Thus  at  Lugan,  in  the  south  of  Russia,  the  chalk  having  a thickness  of 
fiOO  or  700  feet,  possesses  all  the  characters  of  the  English  and  French  white  chalk, 
and  contains  some  of  its  characteristic  fossils  ; whilst  at  Kursk,  as  we  have  shown, 
it  is  reduced  to  a band  only  seven  feet  thick,  intercalated  between  greensand  and 
ironsand  beneath,  and  earthy  marls  and  sands  above,  which,  however,  occasionally 
contain  true  cretaceous  fossils.  In  this  mineral  arrangement  we  perceive,  however, 
that  sort  of  general  parallelism  between  the  beds  deposited  in  Russia  and  those  in 
Western  Europe  (particularly  with  those  of  Eastern  Germany),  which  we  ought  to 
expect  to  find  in  strata  of  the  same  epoch,  separated  from  each  other  by  wide  in- 
tervals. Some  persons  may  conclude,  that  the  greensand  beneath  the  white  chalk 
is  the  exact  counterpart,  though  on  a small  scale,  of  beds  which  are  fully  developed 
in  the  British  Isles  and  Hanover,  viz.  the  ferruginous  or  upper  strata  of  the  lower 
greensand.  Though  we  cannot  affirm  it,  we  would  not  reject  this  analogy,  because 
the  last  researches  of  M.  Jasikoff  have  shown  the  existence  of  variegated  clays,  in- 
ferior to  the  chalk  properly  so  called,  which  contains  an  Ammonite  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  lower  greensand  (6ee  note,  p.  273).  Additional  detailed  surveys  may 
therefore,  bring  to  light  other  lower  greensand  or  Neocomian  species  in  Russia 

1 See  Voyage  dan*  la  Ru&sie  Meridionals  et  la  Crim6e  aous  la  direction  de  M.  A.  Demidoff,  par  M.  le  Play. 

* The  exact  limits  of  the  white  chalk  may  indeed  be  easily  defined  by  those  who  have  the  means  of 
traversing  the  southern  government*  in  various  directions ; for  in  that  eountry  the  superficial  detritus  is 
not  very  thick,  the  ground  is  undulating  and  hilly,  and  the  peasant*  are  invariably  acquainted  with  the 
nearest  points  where  the  “ tneol”  or  chalk  is  found,  with  which  they  whitewash  their  houses  and  churches. 
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proper,  the  more  so  as  they  have  been  found  both  on  the  northern  flanks  of  the 
Caucasus  and  in  theCrimsea,  where  the  whole  Cretaceous  system,  from  the  Neoco- 
mian  to  the  upper  chalk  and  from  the  latter  to  Nummulitic  strata,  with  shells  of 
tertiary  age,  has  been  fully  described  by  M.  Dubois1  and  M.  Huot*. 

It  has  been  stated  liy  us,  that  we  cannot  truly  recognize  in  the  ascending  order 
an  upper  greensand  on  which  the  white  chalk  rests.  On  the  contrary,  where  we 
saw  the  white  chalk  thinning  out  amid  other  strata,  the  beds  which  most  resemble 
the  " planer  kalk  ” of  Germany  or  the  malm  rock  of  England,  and  which  at  Kursk 
contain  Tcrebratuhc  and  a Belemnite,  lie  above  and  not  below  it.  These  litholo- 
gical discrepancies  are,  however,  no  greater  than  those  which  exist  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  different  members  of  the  system  when  followed  from  England  to  Eastern 
Germany,  or  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  France,  whilst  the  organic  remains 
assure  us,  that  all  these  deposits  belong  to  one  natural  system. 

The  distribution  of  certain  types  of  animal  life  through  varied  and  distant 
masses  of  inorganic  matter,  is  doubtless  of  great  geological  interest,  and  compels  us 
to  be  cautious  in  not  attaching  too  much  weight  to  mere  details  of  mineral  sequence. 
At  the  same  time  it  appears,  that  mineral  characters,  under  the  limitations  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  define,  arc  not  to  be  neglected  even  in  geological  classi- 
fication ; for  we  have  ascertained,  that  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the  Volga,  green- 
sand, ironsand,  chalk  and  chalk  marl  occur,  in  which  the  same  group  of  fossils 
prevails,  as  in  rocks  of  Britain  and  France  which  hold  the  same  relative  place  in  geo- 
logical succession  ; and  we  have  shown  the  extension,  at  intervals,  of  pure  white 
chalk  containing  some  characteristic  organic  remains,  from  the  British  Isles  to  the 
confines  of  Asia. 

Doubtless,  therefore,  these  facts  demonstrate,  that  during  the  cretaceous  as  in  all 
the  preceding  geological  epochs,  there  existed  a most  widely-spread  diffusion  of 
similar  agencies  which  produced  this  general  uniformity  of  result. 

1 Consult  the  letters  of  M.  Dubois  dc  Montpereux to  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont ; Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Gcoi.  dc 
France,  rol.  viii.  p.  371  ; and  his  Table,  i5.  p.  385.  Also  the  great  work  of  the  same  author,  Voyage  en 
Caucase,  en  Armlnie,  en  Crim£e,  &c. ; and  see  particularly  Serie  V.  and  VI.  pi.  13  and  14  ; where  the 
Neocomian  nnd  chalk  formations  ore  given  in  detailed  sections.  The  lost  eighteen  plates  of  the  fifth  series 
offer  a complete  r^umC*  of  the  geological  history  of  the  Criraaea. 

* Voyage  dans  la  Ilussic  Meridionalc  ct  la  Crimoc  sous  lu  direction  dc  M.  A.  Dcmidoff,  vol.  ii.  p.  398  ; 
Partie  Gcolo^ique  de  M.  Huot.  'Plus  author  divides  the  Cretaceous  system  of  the  Crimam  into  three 
stages,  Ncoemniati.  greensand  and  chalk,  classing  the  overlying  Nummulitic  beds  as  tertiary,  a point  to 
which  allusion  will  be  made  in  the  next  chapter. 

N.B.  Erratum. — For  Inoceramut  crista  galli,  p.  966,  read  Osina  crista  gaUi,  and  for  Froadicvlaria  com* 
pianola,  p.  973,  read  Ananchytes  ovata. 
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TERTIARY  DEPOSITS. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Tertiary  deposit t of  Northern  Germany  and  their  extension  into 
Russia. — Dieision  of  the  Tertiary  rocks  of  Russia  into  three  great  zones  : — Eocene, 
Miocene,  and  Aralo-Caspian. — Older  Tertiary  or  Eocene  deposits  on  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Volga. — Miocene  Oceanic  deposits  of  South  Poland,  Podolia,  Bessarabia, 
hfc. — Aralo-Caspian  or  brackish  water  Accumulations,  and  their  enormous  Eastern 
range  from  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azof,  through  the  Crimtea  to 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas,  and  into  the  high  plateaux  of  Khwarezm 
in  Asia. — More  recent  desiccation  of  the  Caspian  in  the  Lower  Steppes  of  the  Volga 
and  the  Caucasus.- — General  Reflections  on  the  Aralo-Caspian  deposits  and  their 
desiccation  at  separate  periods. — Raised  Sea-Bottoms  of  the  North  of  Russia  in 
the  Valleys  of  the  Dicina  and  Petchora. — Conclusion  of  Part  I. 

HAVING  endeavoured  in  the  preceding  chapter  to  show  how  the  cretaceous 
rocks  of  Russia  are  linked  on  to  certain  tertiary  deposits,  we  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  latter.  Their  perfect  description  must,  however,  constitute  at  some 
future  day,  an  important  work  by  other  geologists,  which  for  want  of  data  cannot 
yet  be  submitted  to  the  public.  We  have  already  explained,  that  our  first  object 
in  visiting  Russia,  was  to  point  out  with  clearness  the  succession  of  her  ancient 
or  Palaeozoic  strata.  If,  in  addition,  we  have  been  enabled  to  give  general  sketches 
of  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  systems,  which  in  both  cases  are  susceptible  of 
countless  improvements,  still  more  must  we  plead  our  inability  to  do  justice  to  the 
tertiary  deposits,  which  are  so  widely  spread  out  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Russian 
empire,  and  of  which  we  have  ourselves  examined  some  portions  only. 

Even  in  those  countries  of  Western  Europe  where  the  relative  ages  of  each  ter- 
tiary substratum  are  much  better  known,  the  task  of  fully  describing  them  would 
be  yet  attended  with  many  difficulties.  Take,  for  example,  the  tertiary  series  of 
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the  North  of  France,  and  endeavour  to  apply  it  to  the  southern  tracts  of  that 
country, — try  to  register  along  the  flanks  of  the  Pyrenees  the  equivalents  of  the 
lower  beds  of  the  basin  of  Paris,  and  many  of  the  best  geologists  will  still  be  found 
at  issue.  In  England,  it  is  true,  a close  parallel  was  long  ago  established  between 
the  caleaire  grossier  and  the  Loudon  clay ; but  how  long  a period  elapsed  before 
the  overlying  mammiferous  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  put  into  exact  compa- 
rison with  the  gypsum  beds  of  Paris  ! How  much  reasoning  ujxjn  the  distribution 
of  animals  in  contemporaneous  basins  was  employed  before  the  Faluns  of  the  Loire 
and  the  Crag  of  England  were  proved  to  be  of  similar  age' ! If  such  be  the  case 
in  countries  where  this  class  of  deposits  has  been  well  studied,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  Russia,  it  would  be  idle  to  draw 
too  closely  the  terms  of  comparison  between  her  tertiary  deposits  and  their  equi- 
valents in  Western  Europe.  Even  in  extending  our  view  from  the  British  Isles  to 
Eastern  Germany,  we  are  arrested  midway  by  unanswered  difficulties.  Thus,  the 
characters  of  the  very  numerous  fossil  contents  of  the  great  tertiary  basin  of  Alayence 
have  recently  led  us  to  infer,  that  some  of  its  lowest  beds,  consisting  of  sand 
with  brown  coal  and  lignite,  may  represent  the  plastic  clays  of  the  Paris  and  Lon- 
don basins,  because  the  shells  in  the  overlying  sands,  if  not  absolutely  the  same 
as  certain  forms  of  the  caleaire  grossier,  have  among  them,  at  all  events,  very  few 
species  indeed,  approaching  to  those  of  existing  nature  ; whilst  the  numerous  ver- 
tebrata  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  same  deposit  are  considered  to  be  analogous  to 
those  of  the  gypseous  strata  of  Paris,  which  are  classed  in  the  Eocene  group*. 

If  this  view  be  sustained,  it  may  have  a great  influence  in  determining  the  age 
of  the  adjacent  fields  of  brown  coal  which  cover  such  wide  areas  in  Prussia  and 
Northern  Germany.  Clear  fossil  evidences  are,  however,  still  wanting  in  regard  to 
these  deposits.  Mineralogically,  and  in  general  structure,  like  the  lowest  beds  of 
Maycnce,  they  present  strong  analogies  to  the  plastic  clays  and  sands  of  England 
and  France.  M.  v.  Buch  has,  indeed,  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Count  Mtinster, 

1 Bee  Lycll  on  the  Falun*  of  the  Loire.  Proc.  Gcol.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  437. 

1 This  view  of  the  age  of  the  basin  of  Mayencc  is  drawn  from  the  researches  of  M.  Herman  V.  Meyer, 
M.  Kaup  and  Prof.  A.  Braun.  M.  v.  Meyer  ia  of  opinion,  that  the  very  numerous  and  peculiar  vertebrate 
of  thia  basiu,  whether  described  by  himaclf  or  M.  Kaup,  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the  gypsum  beda 
of  the  Pari*  basin.  They  are,  therefore,  of  the  aame  age  a*  the  Anoplotheria  beda  of  the  laic  of  Wight. 
Prof.  A.  Braun  having  clnasificd  and  determined  the  very  numerous  ahells,  has  found  that  a very  small 
percentage  can  be  referred  to  existing  nature.  See  Memoir  by  Mr.  Murchison,  Tran*.  of  the  Brit.  Aaaoc., 
Anno  1843. 
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that  certain  shells  which  occur  in  strata  near  Mecklenburgh,  above  the  brown  coal, 
may  be  referred  to  the  calcaire  grossier.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  disposed 
to  believe,  that  a large  portion  of  Northern  Germany  and  Poland  is  covered  by 
strata  of  the  same  age  as  those  which  are  considered  Eocene  in  the  basin  of  Mayence. 
The  western  portion  of  our  Map  is  coloured  upon  this  principle  (No.  8). 

In  relation  to  Russia,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  strata  of  the  older  tertiary 
age  range  up  to  the  city  of  Kief  on  the  Dnieper,  where  one  of  us  has  observed 
them.  Thence,  if  not  continuously  prolonged  to  the  east,  upon  the  Dnieper  they 
reappear  at  Butschak,  lower  down  the  same  river,  where  they  were  detected  by 
M.  Dubois' ; and  in  the  environs  of  Simbirsk  they  have  been  noticed  by  M.  Jasi- 
koff.  By  our  own  observations  we  show  the  presence  of  fossiliferous  deposits  of  like 
age  upon  the  Lower  Volga,  and  thus,  it  is  clear,  that  the  oldest  tertiary  deposits 
strictly  so  termed,  do  exist  in  Russia,  though  their  exact  boundaries  and  limits 
have  yet  to  be  defined. 

Of  the  existence  of  Miocene  deposits  (No.  9.)  there  are  also  abundant  examples, 
in  broad  horizontal  expanses  of  limestones,  marls  and  sands,  which  ranging  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Vistula  on  the  west,  spread  out  in  vast  sheets 
over  the  governments  of  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  Bessarabia,  to  near  the  western 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  low  country  north  of  Odessa,  where  they  subside 
beneath  other  deposits  of  a younger  age.  With  the  detailed  relations  of  such  masses 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  low  region,  our  acquaintance  is  chiefly  limited, 
to  the  southern  districts  of  Poland  on  the  west,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Odessa 
and  the  edges  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azof  on  the  east,  including  parts  of 
the  Crimsea. 

A glance  at  the  Map  will  show  the  general  line  of  separation  between  the  older 
tertiary  (No.  8.)  and  the  miocene  deposits  (No.  9.).  In  Poland  they  arc  divided 
by  an  axis  of  ancient  rocks,  chiefly  Devonian,  which  ranges  from  west-north-west 
to  east-south-east  in  the  environs  of  Kielce ; in  Podolia  and  Volhynia  by  the  gra- 
nitic steppe,  and  still  further  to  the  east  by  the  coal-field  of  the  Donetz.  Agreeing 
with  M.  Dubois  de  Montpereux,  who  has  pointed  out  the  distinctions  in  Volhynia 
and  Podolia,  between  these  two  great  tertiary  zones,  we  regret  that  it  has  not  been  in 
our  power  to  laydown  their  exact  geographical  limits  throughout  their  entire  range. 
We  simply  propose  to  indicate  natural  groups,  the  exact  boundaries  of  which  can 

1 See  a letter  of  M.  v.  Buch,  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  G£ol.  de  France,  vol.  vii.  p.  157  ; and  Neues  Jahrbuch 
von  Lconh.,  &c.  1836*.  p.359. 
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be  defined  only  by  numerous  competent  observers.  If  in  the  table  of  superposition 
(and  in  the  Map),  we  have  endeavoured  to  separate  the  miocene  (No.  9.)  from 
another  group,  Pliocene?,  which  we  term  Aralo-Caspian  (No.  10.),  we  must  beg 
our  readers  to  understand,  that  in  a few  districts  over  which  the  colour  of  the 
younger  deposit  is  extended,  the  older  beds  are  also  present  in  the  same  natural 
sections.  This  point  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel,  when  we  come  to  separate 
the  deposits  of  oceanic  character  from  those  named  Aralo-Caspian,  which  cover 
such  immense  tracts  in  Asia. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  we  may  now  say  a few  words  upon  each  of  these 
Russian  accumulations. 

I.  Eocene  or  older  Tertiary  (No.  8.  of  Map). — Sections  have  already  been  cited, 
in  which  beds  equivalent  to  the  calcairc  grassier  and  London  clay,  are  seen  in 
connexion  with  strata  which  we  refer  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Cretaceous  system. 
Amid  vast  spaces  of  Russia  as  yet  little  explored  by  geologists,  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope,  that  notwithstanding  the  superficial  detritus  which  obscures  the  rocks,  and 
the  small  comparative  elevation  of  the  land,  other  sections  will  yet  be  found,  to 
show  more  completely,  both  the  order  of  superposition  and  the  sequence  of  organic 
life,  and  to  indicate  the  existence  in  these  undisturbed  regions,  of  a passage  from 
the  cretaceous  to  the  tertiary  system. 

In  the  Crimsea,  indeed,  and  particularly  near  its  southern  shores,  where  the  rocks 
are  much  more  elevated  and  clearly  exposed,  the  first  beds  in  natural  ascending 
order  above  the  white  chalk,  are  those  which  contain  Nummulites,  with  Ostrea 
latismma,  and  agigautic  C’erithium  : they  arc  classed  by  M.  Dubois  with  the  Creta- 
ceous system,  but,  according  to  M.  Huot  and  other  geologists,  are  included  in  the 
tertiary  series.  These  intermediate  beds  arc,  it  is  believed,  of  the  same  age  as 
certain  strata  along  the  northern  flanks  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  relative  antiquity  of 
which  has  recently  undergone  much  discussion  ; MM.  Dufrenoy  and  E.  de  Beau- 
mont claiming  them  as  appanages  of  the  chalk,  because  they  have  undergone  some 
of  the  great  elevatory  movements  by  which  that  deposit  was  affected,  whilst  their 
opponents  contend,  that  as  they  contain  some  of  th  ■ characteristic  fossils  of  the  lower 
tertiary  beds  of  the  basin  of  Paris,  they  must  be  classed  with  that  formation.  As  one 
of  us  only  has  some  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Crinuea,  we  do  not  consider 
this  a fit  occasion  to  enter  much  into  a controversy,  which  cannot  be  determined 
without  a very  circumstantial  appeal  to  facts  and  fossils.  Reference  will,  however, 
be  again  made  to  this  subject,  and  a thin  band  is  left  in  the  table  appended  to  the 
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Map,  to  show,  that  such  Nummulite  rocks  occur  in  the  Crimsea,  where  they  were 
first  described  by  one  of  us,  subsequently  by  M.  Dubois1,  and  also  by  M.  Huot, 
though  we  are  ignorant  of  their  existence  in  the  continent  of  Russia. 

Let  us  pass  then  to  the  consideration  of  beds  which  every  one  will  admit  to  be 
of  tertiary  age.  We  regret  that  in  travelling  through  the  northern  part  of  Poland 
we  had  not  time  to  make  adequate  researches  among  the  tertiary  rocks  which  lie 
between  the  Prussian  frontier  and  Warsaw,  where  deposits  of  brown  coal  and  clay 
are  associated  with  white  calcareous  claystones  (Kolin  to  Kola),  in  which  we 
observed  casts  of  Pectens  and  other  shells.  There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt, 
that  the  accumulations  of  this  zone,  often  highly  argillaceous,  are  connected  with 
the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Russian  frontier  upon  the  same  parallel  of  latitude, 
which,  occurring  in  the  environs  of  Grodno  and  around  the  marshes  of  Pinsk, 
extend  to  Kief  and  to  the  south-east  of  that  city.  In  the  tract  between  Grodno 
and  Krcmenetz  they  have  been  described  by  M.  Eichwald*,  as  plastic  clays  and 
sands  with  brown  coal,  and  beds  with  freshwater  shells,  which  immediately  sur- 
mounting the  white  chalk,  are  succeeded  by  shelly  limestones. 

The  banks  of  the  river  Styr  near  Lutsk,  and  of  the  Goryn,  ofTcr  numerous  ex- 
amples of  these  beds.  M.  Eichwald  compares  them  with  the  plastic  clays  and 
sands  of  the  Paris  basin,  but  as  he  gives  no  specific  names  to  the  organic  remains, 
we  must  pass  at  once  to  the  adjacent  country  around  Kief,  where  clear  evidences 
have  been  observed. 

In  and  about  the  city  of  Kief  itself,  clays,  sandstone  and  shelly  bands,  which 
have  been  described  by  Professor  Hoffmann3,  are  characterized  by  a Cerithium 
closely  allied  to  the  C.  giganleum,  and  an  Ostrea  which  we  cannot  distinguish  from 
the  O.  callifera  (Goldf.),  and  hence  we  arc  led  to  believe,  that  they  belong  to  the 
older  tertiary  age. 

This  inference  is,  indeed,  completely  sustained  by  the  contents  of  similar  strata 
at  the  adjacent  place  of  Butschak  on  the  river  Dnieper,  where  M.  Dubois  collected 
many  shells  which  have  been  accurately  determined  by  M.  v.  Buch,  according  to  the 
following  list  which  the  latter  has  kindly  communicated  to  us. 

1 See  Voyage  au  Caucase,  en  Armtfnie,  cn  Crimee,  etc.,  vol.  ▼. ; and  Series  v.  of  Illustration*,  pi.  14. 
Also  Voyage  dans  la  Ruwic  M£rid.  et  la  G'rimle,  vol.  ii. ; and  M6moirc  sur  la  Crimle,  par  M.  dc  Verneuil, 
M6m.  de  la  Soc.  Geol.  dc  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  17-25. 

* Naturhistorische  Skizze  von  Lithaucn,  Volhynicn  und  Podolien.  Wilna,  1830. 

J We  have  not  with  us  whilst  we  write  the  publication  of  M.  Hoffmann.  The  Kief  section  was,  how- 
ever, examined  by  one  of  our  own  party,  Count  Keyserling. 
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Fossils  of  Butschak  on  the  Dnieper,  in  the  Government  of  Kief,  collected  by 
M.  Dubois  and  named  by  M.  von  Bach. 


I.  Tcrebcllum  fusiformc  (Grignon).  L*C.' 

2-  Cassid&ria  carinata  (Grignon).  L.C. 

3.  Buccinutn  stromboide  (Grignon). 

4.  — — Domoyersi.  Bast.  ip.  Bordeaux,  Tourainc. 

5.  rcticulatum.  Bordeaux,  Gallicta. 

6.  Rostellaria  fissurrlla.  I’aria  Basin  and  L.C. 

7.  Tritonium  pyrastcr  (Grignon). 

8.  Pjprula  clatbrnta  a.  coodita.  Dax,  Caasel. 
p.  ■ laevigata.  Paria  Basin,  L.C. 

10.  Fusus  Burdigaleosia,— a variety  of  the  F.  cla- 

vcllata  of  Grignon. 

11.  funiculosu*  (Grignon). 

12.  Cerithium  Limn  (Deah.).  Paris,  Podolia*.  aUo 

living  in  the  Mediterranean  and  N.  Atlantic. 

13.  Turritella  inibrieataria.  Paris  Basin,  L.C. 

14.  Trochus  agglutinana  (the  angle  of  the  carina  is 

very  sharp).  Pari#  Basin. 

15.  monilifer.  Paris  Basin,  L.C. 

16.  striatuB  (Gmelin).  Tourainc,  Sicily,  also  j 

living  in  the  British  and  Mediterranean  Seas. 


17.  Solarium  plicatum.  Paris  Basin,  L.C. 

18.  Voluta  costaria  (Grignon). 

19.  Naiica  c-piglottina.  Paris  Basin,  L.C. 

20.  Fissurrlla  nrglecta.  Touraine,  Italy,  also  living 

in  the  Mediterranean. 

21.  Calyptnea  troebiformis  (Grignon).  L.C. 

22.  Bulla  cylindrica  (Grignon).  L.C. 

23.  Pectunculns  palvinatus.  L.C.  and  Paris  Basin. 

24.  Area  barhatula.  Paris  Basin. 

25.  Lurina  rndula  (Lam).  Exists  in  the  British  seas. 

[ 2«.  Crossatella  coroprcssa  ? Paris. 

27.  I'sammobia  murieata,  et  parre  lists, — varieties  of 
the  same  species  (Dubois). 

28.  Corbis  lameliosa.  Paris  Basin. 

29-  Corbula  nucleus  (Lam.).  Italy,  Sicily,  Mediterra- 
nean and  British  Seas. 

30.  Vcncricardia  slogans  (Grignon). 

31.  Cardinal  obtongum  Gmel.  vcl  sulcatum  (Lam.). 
Fossil  in  Italy,  living  in  Mediterranean. 

32.  semigronu latum.  Paris  Basin,  L.C. 


This  group,  adds  M.  von  Bucb,  differs  essentially  from  the  shelly  beds  spread 
out  over  Podolia,  particularly  those  of  Bielazurska,  all  of  which  correspond  with 
the  Sub-Apennine  formations  of  Brocchi  in  Italy. 

The  determinations  and  inference  of  M.von  Buch  are  of  high  value  when  coupled 
with  the  general  description  of  the  region  by  M.  Dubois.  The  latter  has  assured  us, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  in  lithological  aspect  than  the  tertiary  forma- 
tions which  lie  respectively  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  great  granitic  plateau  of 
Volhynia  and  Podolia ; the  northern  zone  being  in  general  siliceous  and  talco»e 
with  clay,  the  southern  eminently  calcareous.  “ This  difference,’'  adds  M.  Du- 
bois, “ drawn  from  lithological  characters,  is  still  more  striking  as  based  upon  the 
fossils.  According  to  my  view,  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  the  tertiary  rocks  of 
the  Ukraine  and  of  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  (upper  part)  are  analogous  to  those  of 
the  basin  of  Paris,  or  what  is  termed  the  lower  tertiary  stage ; whilst  that  of  Gallicia 
(Poland),  Podolia,  Volhynia,  &c,  is  of  the  age  of  the  Sub-Apennine  regions,  or 
of  the  middle  tertiary  epoch.”  (Letter  to  Mr.  Murchison,  1843.) 


1 The  letters  L.C.  indicate  that  the  rpccics  occurs  also  in  the  London  clay.  Many  of  these  shells  were 
named  by  M.  von  Buch  at  an  earlier  period.  See  Bull.  deSoc.  G6ol.  de  France,  vol.vii.  p.  157. 

* See  Neues  Jahrbuch,  1 836,  p.  83,  and  Karsten’s  Archiv,  vol.  viL  p.  311.  Schneider's  Journey  in 
Volhynia  and  Podolia. 
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The  researches  of  M.  Dubois  have  thus  given  us  a clear  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  older  and  middle  tertiaries  in  respect  to  those  regions  which  he  has 
traversed. 

Though  unable  to  continue  with  accuracy  the  comparison,  from  the  western 
provinces  described  by  M.  Dubois,  through  the  Ukraine,  we  may  say  from  personal 
knowledge,  that  the  same  contrast  exists  between  these  northern  and  southern 
tertiary  zones  at  the  western  and  eastern  extremities  of  the  great  region  under 
consideration.  At  the  western  end,  we  have  observed  the  siliceous  and  argilla- 
ceous tertiaries  of  the  plains  of  Poland  to  be  strikingly  different  from  the  calcareous 
shelly  strata  to  the  south  of  the  axis  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  around  Kielce  (see 
Map).  Again,  far  to  the  south-east,  where  we  have  no  longer  an  intermediate 
granitic  plateau,  and  where  we  may  consider  the  great  coal  region  of  the  Donctz 
to  be  the  barrier  of  separation,  all  the  younger  deposits  to  the  north  of  it  are 
sandy  and  argillaceous,  whilst  those  of  the  high  steppe  to  the  south  are  eminently 
calcareous.  Here,  however,  geological  distinctions,  founded  upon  fossil  evidences, 
are  still  wanting,  for  in  the  northern  zone  no  naturalist  has  supplied  them,  and  it 
was  only  in  a country  much  further  to  the  east,  viz.  upon  the  Volga,  below  Saratof, 
that  we  obtained  proofs  of  the  existence  of  an  older  tertiary  formation  as  rigidly 
determined  by  its  organic  remains. 

Unacquainted  personally  with  any  shelly  tertiary  deposits  in  the  vast  region  lying 
between  Butschak  upon  the  west  and  the  Volga  on  the  east,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
draw  the  line  of  separation,  except  by  general  mineral  characters,  and  we  will  now 
terminate  our  brief  sketch  of  the  older  tertiary  beds  of  Russia  with  an  allusion  to 
certain  deposits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Simbirsk,  and  a description  of  the  shelly 
strata  at  Antipofka  on  the  Volga. 

For  an  acquaintance  with  deposits  of  this  age  near  Simbirsk  we  are  entirely  in- 
debted to  M.  Jasikoff,  who  states,  that  throughout  a great  portion  of  the  govern- 
ment of  that  name,  the  white  chalk  is  covered  by  siliceous  clays  and  argillaceous 
sandstones,  which  are  surmounted  by  sandstones,  grits  and  quartzose  sands,  the 
whole  having  a thickness  of  about  150  feet.  In  the  lower  or  argillaceous  portion 
of  these  deposits  M.  Jasikoff  cites  one  or  two  known  Eocene  fossils,  such  as  Turri- 
tella  imbricataria  (Lam.),  Nucula  comta  (Goldf.),  and  Turbinolia  elliptica  (Brongn.l, 
with  new  species  of  Nucula,  Ostrea,  Pholadomya,  &c.  The  overlying  sands  and 
sandstones  contain  Pcctunculus  pvlvinatut,  with  Cytherese  and  Dentalium,  and  much 
silicified  wood,  often  bored  through  by  cylindrical  bodies  (Pholades  ?). 
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Antipofka  near  Saratof  on  the  Lower  Volga. — The  lowest  beds  of  the  tertiary 
rocks  containing  fossils  in  the  east  of  Russia,  with  which  we  are  personally  ac- 
quainted, occur  at  intervals  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  below  the  city  of 
Sar&tof,  and  notably  at  the  large  village  of  Antipofka,  where  they  were  formerly 
noticed  by  Pallas  as  constituting  a “ conglomerate  of  shells.”  From  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  author,  we  were  disposed,  on  approaching  the  spot,  to  think,  that 
these  shelly  beds,  forming  as  they  do  the  western  edge  of  the  low  steppes  of 
the  Kirghis,  would  prove  to  be  of  very  recent  age,  and  represent  simply  the 
consolidated  shingle  and  shells  of  a former  Caspian  Sea  which  advanced  to  this 
boundary,  but  examination  soon  taught  us  that  their  organic  remains  belong  to 
the  oldest  tertiary  period.  At  the  base  of  the  low  cliffs  on  which  Antipofka 
stands,  or  rather  protruding  through  a talus  of  sand  exposed  in  summer  by  the 
subsidence  of  the  Volga  to  its  lowest  level  (forty  feet  below  the  high  watermark  of 
spring  floods),  the  beds  most  abundant  in  fossils  are  distinguished  by  a number  of 
large  concretions  from  six  to  eight  feet  long  and  four  and  five  feet  thick  ; marking 
strata  perfectly  horizontal,  which  are  made  up  of  a profusion  of  shells,  cemented 
in  a gray  sandy  marlstone.  The  accompanying  woodcut  explains  the  succession. 
These  shelly  beds  (a)  are  overlaid  by  yellowish  iron-shot  and  whitish  sands  (fc), 
with  bands  of  compact,  dark-coloured  chert,  from  eight  inches  to  one  foot  thick. 
Some  of  the  alternating  courses  consist  of  greensand,  others  are  made  up  of  a 
devious  net-work  of  siliceous,  tubular  forms  which  cross  each  other,  and  in  some 
of  the  softer  sandy  layers  are  casts  of  shells.  The  low  cliff  terminates  in  ascend- 
ing order  in  beds  of  light  blue  marl  passing  into  beds  of  sand  (c),  which  in  many 
parts  are  surmounted  by  drift  and  local  detritus  ( x ). 


LONGITUDINAL  DETAILED  SECTION  AT  ANTIPOFKA. 


••  Antiprffka 


Utd  of  the  Voigt, 
llomoatai  dlaUnra  3 to  3 versts. 


s,  Prih  of  finely  laminated  rtoy  and  «*nd  of  brawn  colour,  and  with  wo  foreign  detritus.  Rowra  of  Mammoth,  Bo*  and  Rhinoceros  occur 
in  tbs*  dejxjaU  in  the  low  steppra  on  Uic  npfKwitc  bank  of  the  Voigt. 

£ fe.  bibceoua  da  with  irregular  concretion*. 

| J 4.  Ululsh-grny  noariy  Uxl».  in  part*  sandy,  with  ct*U  of  shell*. 

jH  Iju-gr  ellipsoidal  concretions  of  auady  radcarmwa  frit  subordinate  to  day  and  sand,  with  Koran#  fooatU  i Bognor  and  London  clny ... 

Among  the  fossils  we  collected  are  Cuculltra  decussata  (Sow.),  Peclunculus  bre- 
virottrie  (Sow.),  Venericardia  planicosta  (Sow.),  V. (n.s.),  Calgptraa  trochi- 
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formis  (Lam.),  Crassatella  sulcata  (Sow.),  Turrilella  edita  (Sow.),  together  with 
several  unpublished  forms  of  Venericardia,  Lucina,  Venus,  &c. 

In  citing  these  species,  we  should  not  have  relied  upon  our  own  powers  of  iden- 
tifying fossil  shells  from  a distant  part  of  Russia  with  forms  well  known  in  England, 
had  we  not  been  supported  by  Mr.  James  Sowerby,  who  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  fossils  of  the  London  clay,  and  who,  in  addition  to  those  which  he  recognises 
as  decidedly  the  same  species  published  in  his  ‘ Mineral  Concliology,’  has  assured 
us,  that  an  unpublished  Venericardia  which  we  brought  from  Antipofka,  occurs  at 
Barton  in  the  Hampshire  cliffs.  We  may  add  to  this  zoological  evidence,  that 
there  is  a remarkable  lithological  agreement  between  the  Russian  and  English  beds, 
for  in  their  concretionary  nature  and  matrix,  these  shelly  beds  of  Antipofka  are 
really  undistinguishuble  from  the  masses  of  the  Bognor  rocks  in  which  the  very  same 
shells  occur. 

We  have  previously  expressed  an  opinion  (see  p.  276  and  woodcut)  respecting 
the  relations  of  these  lower  tertiary  beds  to  the  chalk  and  cretaceous  strata  in  their 
immediate  vicinity.  We  repeat  our  belief,  that  the  shelly  beds  of  Antipofka 
are  connected  with  the  white  chalk  in  the  manner  represented  in  that  woodcut, 
viz.  by  sands  and  grits  which  occupying  an  intermediary  place,  may  in  their 
lower  members  be  classed  with  the  cretaceous  rocks,  whilst  their  upper  parts  gra- 
duate into  the  lower  tertiary  rocks  under  consideration.  A great  portion,  therefore, 
of  the  sandstones,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Volga  below  Antipofka,  and 
extending  by  Tzaritzin  to  Sarepta,  are  probably  of  the  older  tertiary  period. 

It  is  also  well  to  observe,  that  the  inferences  we  have  drawn  from  the  structure 
of  this  part  of  Russia,  of  a passage  from  the  Cretaceous  to  the  Tertiary  system 
(p.  276  et  sey.),  appear  to  be  sustained  by  the  independent  testimony  of  M.  Du- 
bois and  of  M.  Huot',  concerning  the  succession,  structure  and  contents  of  the 
upper  secondary  and  lower  tertiary  rocks  of  the  Crimaea,  though  neither  of 
these  authors  seem  to  be  of  our  opinion  concerning  a passage  or  transition, 
which,  indeed,  we  suggested  long  ago  in  reference  to  that  tract*.  They  state, 
however,  that  in  a tract  full  of  dislocations,  cretaceous  rocks  having  a peculiar 
mineral  character,  are  conformably  overlaid  by  a series  of  beds  charged  with  Num- 
inulites  and  other  shells,  which,  by  M.  Dubois,  are  grouped  with  the  chalk ; by 

• Voyage  cn  C&ucae-e,  en  Arm6nie,  la  Crimle,  etc.,  par  F.  Duboi*,  vol.  v.  and  Voyage  dan*  la  Kut*ie 
Mlridionale  et  la  Crim^c  soua  la  direction  de  M.  A.  Detnidoff,  par  M.  Huot,  vol.  ii.  The  first  of  these  author* 
has  ascertained  the  existence  of  true  Eocene  (Paris  and  London)  shells  in  the  tertiary  basin  of  Akhalt- 
§ikh6  in  Armenia ! See  Von  Buch,  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Geol.  de  France,  vol.  viL  p.  157. 

* See  M6m.  de  la  Soc.  G6ol.  dc  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  25. 
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M.  Huot,  with  the  tertiary.  On  the  one  hand,  besides  Nummulites,  these  beds  con- 
tain, according  to  MM.  Dubois  and  Huot,  the  Spondylus  striatus  (Goldf.),  Podop- 
sis  id.  (Brougn.),  a cretaceous  shell,  and  a Terebratula,  very  closely  approaching  to 
T.  cornea  of  the  chalk  ; and  on  the  other,  many  species  of  shells  absolutely  identical 
with  well-known  fossils  of  the  Paris  and  London  basins,  viz.  Ostrea  latismma  (Desh.), 
(0.  g iijanteu,  Brander),  Cerithium  giganteum,  Turritella  imbricataria , Ovula  tubercu- 
losa, Cardium  porulosum,  Voluta  luctator,  Ampullnria  crassatina,  &c.  Seeing  this  as- 
semblage of  fossils,  we  cannot  but  agree  with  M.  Huot,  that  these  Crimsean  beds  must 
be  classed  as  tertiary.  On  the  whole,  we  consider  their  uppermost  portion  to  be 
of  the  same  age  as  our  shelly  sands  of  Antipofka,  whilst  the  lower  beds  seem  most 
clearly  to  indicate  a passage  between  the  so-called  secondary  and  tertiary  rocks. 

11.  Middle  Tertiary  Rocks  (Miocene,  tfc.). — We  have  said  that  deposits  of  lime- 
stone, sand  and  marl,  charged  with  sea-shells,  are  largely  spread  over  the  southern 
tracts  of  Russia,  and  that  some  of  them  have  been  compared  by  M.  v.  Buch  with 
the  Sub-Apennine  strata  of  Italy.  The  latter  constitute,  in  fact,  the  great  accumu- 
lations of  Podolia  and  Volhynia,  explored  by  MM.  Eichwald  and  Dubois,  whence 
they  extend  into  the  southern  parts  of  Poland  on  the  west,  and  are  prolonged  into 
Moldavia,  Bessarabia,  and  New  Russia  on  the  south  and  east. 

Salt  Deposits  of  Wieliczka. — Judging  from  their  position  on  the  flanks  of  the 
outer  or  lower  Carpathian  chain,  and  from  their  passing  under  the  sands  and  shelly 
beds  which  we  are  about  to  describe,  we  think  that  the  saliferous  deposits  extending 
along  the  outer  edge  of  the  Carpathians,  from  Wieliczka  to  Bochnia  and  Stara-sol, 
constitute  the  lowest  stage  of  this  group.  In  a work  devoted  to  the  geology  of  Russia, 
it  does  not  perhaps  strictly  fall  within  our  province  to  treat  of  these  saliferous  depo- 
sits ; for  they  are  all  included  within  the  Austrian  dominions  ; but  as  from  their  con- 
tiguity to  the  Russian  frontier  they  are  noted  upon  our  Map,  and  as  we  examined 
them  in  situ,  in  order  to  place  them  in  relation  with  the  adjacent  shelly  tertiary  de- 
posits of  Poland  and  Russia,  we  may  be  permitted  to  express  our  own  opinions  con- 
cerning them  ; particularly  as  the  fact  of  their  thinning  out  to  the  north  must  be 
considered  of  some  practical  importance.  So  long  as  the  presence  of  rock-salt  was 
supposed  to  be  an  indication  of  the  age  of  the  strata  in  which  it  occurs,  the  saliferous 
strata  of  Wieliczka  were  grouped  with  formations  of  much  higher  antiquity,  in  which 
that  mineral  most  abounds  (New  Red  Sandstone,  ffcc.),  but  the  discovery  of  certain 
shells  in  the  matrix  of  the  salt  of  Wieliczka  has,  for  some  years,  led  geologists  to 
consider  the  deposit  as  of  tertiary  epoch,  though  its  exact  place  in  the  series  has 
not  been  determined.  A perfectly  correct  view  can,  however,  now  be  taken,  both 
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from  the  character  of  the  shells,  and  from  the  fact,  that  the  saliferous  strata  gra- 
duate into  and  form  part  of  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Upper  Vistula,  of  the  age 
of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  indeed  convinced  ourselves  upon  the  spot, 
that  these  masses  of  salt,  worked  at  great  depths  beneath  the  surface,  are  simply 
great  concretions,  subordinate  to  thick  masses  of  clay,  which  have  been  accumu- 
lated along  the  external  edge  of  the  younger  secondary  rocks  (Grades  Carpathes), 
and  formed  subsequently  to  the  elevation  of  the  Carpathian  chain.  In  tracing  their 
outlines  in  the  extensive  subterranean  works  of  Wieliczka,  it  has  been  ascertained, 
that  these  masses  of  salt  (which  are  of  great  diameter  near  the  principal  shafts)  range 
from  west  and  by  north  to  east  and  by  south.  They  constitute,  in  fact,  a narrow 
band  only,  which  runs  out  in  thin  courses  or  strings  towards  the  north,  where  it  is 
surmounted  by  and  inosculates  with  the  shelly  sands  upon  the  banks  of  the  Vistula. 

A general  idea  of  these  saline  concretions  and  their  relations  to  the  older  rocks 
upon  the  south,  as  well  as  to  the  tertiary  shelly  sands  upon  the  north,  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  accompanying  transverse  section. 

45. 


N.  Plain  ot  (1m  Vtatula.  HVlmU  S. 


Tertiary  muhU  unI  mafia.  Salt  eonrrrtJiMks,  MihsibiisU  lo  Carpathian  umlstiHif. 

tertian  day  with  shells 


But  whilst  the  salt  forms,  as  here  represented,  dome-shaped  concretions  which  arc 
lost  in  short  spaces  when  followed  to  the  north  or  south,  it  is  more  or  less  continuous 
in  ellipsoidal  masses  for  many  leagues  in  a direction  from  west  by  north  to  east  by 
south.  In  other  words,  the  salt,  by  whatever  cause  produced,  has  been  formed  along 
an  ancient  coast  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  the  lower  hills  of  which,  consisting 
of  greensand  (Grfes  des  Carpathes),  advance  and  form  their  southern  boundary. 

Among  the  shells  of  Wieliczka  the  Nucula  comta  (Goldf.)  is  abundant,  and  is  asso- 
ciated withMilliolites  and  other  very  minute  forms  with  which  wc  are  not  acquainted, 
as  well  as  with  teeth  of  fishes  and  fossil  wood.  Again,  the  Rinyicula  buccinea  (Desh.) 
was  pointed  out  to  us  by  Professor  Zeuschner  in  the  very  body  of  the  salt ',  and  as 
this  shell  occurs  in  profusion  in  the  adjacent  sands  of  the  Vistula,  deposits  to  which 
we  shall  presently  allude,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  salt  of  Wieliczka  is  not  only 

1 Professor  ZeuBchnar  having  sent  a mass  of  rock-salt  with  shells  in  it  to  Professor  Philippi,  the  latter 
dissolving  the  matrix  discovered  in  the  rc&idue  forty  species  of  animal  remains ! viz.  5 Zoophytes.  14  Po- 
lyth&lamir,  1 Echinus.  1 Serpula,  7 Conchifcrs,  8 Univalves,  and  3 Crustaceans.  Neues  Jabrbuch, 
Leonhardt  and  fironn,  1843.  p.  568.  Professor  Philippi  identifies  a Cerithium  with  the  C.  Lima  (Drug.) 
now  living  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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of  miocene  age,  but  perhaps  even  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Sub-Apennine  group, 
as  the  Ringicula  buccinea  which  it  contains  is  a pliocene  and  recent  as  well  as  a 
miocene  species.  More  accurate  comparisons  may  indeed  prove  these  salt  de- 
posits to  have  been  formed  at  precisely  the  same  period  as  the  upper  blue  marls  of 
Savona  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 

Shelly  Sands  of  the  Upper  Vistula  and  its  Tributaries,  Korinitza,  (fc. — We  did  not 
trace  in  detail  the  various  beds  containing  tertiary  shells  which  occur  at  intervals 
upon  or  near  to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  below  Cracow,  where  they  form  low  hills, 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  sandy  and  incoherent  strata.  Guided  by  Professor 
Zeuschner,  we  at  once  repaired  to  a good  and  well-known  shelly  locality  called 
Korinitza  on  the  Xida,  a tributary  of  the  Vistula.  Here  we  observed  that  the  sands 
arc  more  calcareous,  passing  occasionally  into  cream-coloured  sandy  limestone, 
which  seemed  to  rest  upon  marls  and  clays.  There  are,  however,  few  good  vertical 
sections  of  these  slightly  coherent  and  irregularly  distributed  masses,  which  rise  on 
the  whole  to  heights  of  150  to  200  feet  above  the  adjacent  river  Nida,  reposing 
upon  Jurassic  strata  of  white  limestone,  which  is  loaded  with  fossils.  The  tertiary 
shells  lie  about  in  profusion  on  the  surface  of  the  arable  land,  and  are  also  found  in 
calcareous  marlstoncs  and  sands  in  small  ravines  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  little 
village. 

Though  we  might  at  once  satisfy  our  readers  concerning  the  age  of  these  ter- 
tiary shells  by  referring  them  to  the  works  of  Pusch',  in  which  some  of  the  species 
arc  published,  we  think  it  desirable  to  confirm  and  extend  his  authority  by  annex- 
ing the  following  list  of  the  shells  we  procured  upon  the  spot ; in  naming  which  we 
have  had  the  assistance  of  M.  Deshaycs  and  Mr.  Morris. 


Shells  found  at  Korinitza  in  Poland. 

Natica  glaucina.  Lin*.  

— oil. a.  Afar,  dr  Serrts  

Turritellft  Archiinedis,  Brrmg.  t.  2.  f.  8 

— turns.  Bait.  1. 1.  f.  11  

Aacillarift  conoidea,  Dtth.  Eucy.  Meth.  p.  44.  No. 

A.  conifortnis,  Pusch,  t.  11.  f.  1 

Ringicula  buccinea 

Voluta  rnagorum,  Brocchi,  Pusch,  1. 11.  f.  2 

Buccinum  obliquaturn,  Dubois  

— reticulatum,  Broccki 

— reticulatum,  Dubois  (non  Brocchi  nec  Linn.) 


Other  Localities. 

..  Vienna,  Bordeaux,  Volhynia. 

{Bordeaux,  Italy,  Perpignan,  living  in  the  Me* 
diterranean. 

..  Bordeaux,  Vienna,  Volhynia. 

...  Bordeaux. 

' Vienna,  Touraine. 

..  Vienna,  Bordeaux,  also  living. 

..  Vienna,  Sub-Apennines. 

..  Volhynia. 

{Vienna,Sub  Apennines,  living  in  the  Northern 
and  Mediterranean  Seas. 

..  Volhynia. 


Polen'a  Palscontologie.  Warsaw,  1837. 
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Shells  found  at  Kohihitza  in  Poland.  Other  Localities. 

_ . . . . . „ ..  r Vienna,  Sub- Apennines. 

l cituiD  beds.  Still  living  in  Mediterranean. 

— costulatuni,  Brocchi Vienna,  Sub-Apennines. 

— serratum,  Brocchi,  t.  5.  f.  4..... * Sub-Apennines. 

N&ssa  ciilutnboides.  Bast.  t.  2.  f.  6 Bordeaux,  Vienna. 

Cassis  texta,  Brotrn,  Dubois,  1. 1.  f.4,  5 Vienna,  Volhynia? 

— Italics.  Ihth.  (Bucc.  Ital.  Brocchi) Sub- Apennines. 

Rostrllaria  pea-carbonis,  Brontj.  t.  4.  f.  2 Vienna,  Bordeaux,  Volhynia. 

Cancel laria  varicoea,  Brocchi Vienna,  Sub-Apennines. 

— uniangulato,  Draft.  Encytl.  Method,  p.  181.  No.  5.  ...  Asti. 

— rmtneforinie,  Andrew/* iy,  Bull,  dc  Moecou  Volhynia. 

Mu  rex  spimcosU,  Bruy.,  M.  triacanthus,  Li mm.,  Pusch,  ^ 

t.  11.  f.20 


' ^ Vie 


— plicatus,  Brocchi  * ........ 

Triton  nffinis.  Doth 

Band  la  marginals,  /.inn.  

Fusua  Stutzii,  Parluch 

— Zahlbruckneri,  Parttch.  

Fascioluria  Polonies.  Putch,  t.  12.  f.  2 
Pleurotoma  tuberculosa.  Btut.  t.  3.  f.  1 1 

— interrupts,  Brocchi  

Pymla  rusticola.  Bast.  t.  7.  f.  9 

Cerithium  aUticoide*.  Brocchi  

Cytherea  multilamclla,  Lam 

Area  diluvii,  Lam * 


Sub- Apennines. 

Mores. 

Vienna,  Bordeaux. 

Vienna. 

Vienna. 

Vienna. 

Vienna,  Bordeaux. 

Sub.  Apennines. 

Bordeaux,  Vienna. 

Vienna. 

Vienna,  Rome. 

Vienna,  Bordeaux,  Volhynia,  Touraine. 


In  addition  to  these  thirty-three  species,  all  well  known  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
one  or  two  forms  only  of  our  collection,  including  a Natica,  seem  to  have  been 
undescribed,  and  the  list  therefore  most  clearly  establishes,  that  the  tertiary  accu- 
mulations of  the  Upper  Vistula,  Wieliczka,  &c.,  which  range  along  the  northern 
flanks  of  the  Carpathians,  are  of  miocene  age,  and  perfectly  analogous  to  certain 
deposits  of  the  Sub-Apennines  in  Italy  and  the  basins  of  Vienna  and  Bordeaux, 
Miocene  Deposits  in  Southern  Russia. — Strata  similar  to  these  just  mentioned, 
and  containing  a similar  group  of  fossils,  extend  through  Volhynia,  Podolia,  &t\, 
where  they  have  been  described  by  MM.  Eichwald,  Dubois,  and  other  geologists, 
and  have  more  recently  been  observed  by  M.  Hommaire  de  Hell  in  Bessarabia. 
M.  Dubois,  however,  was  the  first  author  who  showed,  by  the  publication  of  his 
work 1 upon  the  fossil  conchology  of  the  plateau  of  Volhynia  and  Podolia,  accom- 
panied by  illustrative  plates,  that  this  great  masB  of  shelly  deposits  was  the  equi- 
valent of  the  beds  of  the  Sub-Apennines  and  of  Bordeaux.  In  sustaining  this 
view  by  the  examination  of  adjacent  and  similar  strata  in  Poland  and  along  the 
1 Conchiologie  Fossile  du  Plateau  Wolbyni-Podolicn.  Berlin,  1831. 
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northern  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  wc  would  also  extend  the  parallel  to  the  ba- 
sins of  Vienna  and  Hungary. 

M.  Dubai*  divides  his  tertiary  deposits  into  four  stages  in  the  following  ascending  order.  1.  Clay  and  plastic 
day.  2.  Marine  sand  and  sandstone.  3.  Oolite  and  Orithium  limestone.  4.  Serpulino  limestone,  with  marine 
calcairc  grosser,  lignites  and  freshwater  limestone  being  occasionally  associated.  Of  these  bands  the  sandybeda 
No.  2 appear  to  be  in  that  region  by  far  the  richest  in  organic  remains  ; since  out  of  110  species  of  shells  which 
he  describes,  ninety-two  arc  found  in  them,  among  which  are  many  of  those  which  we  have  cited  from  Korinitxa 
in  Poland.  From  M.  Dubois's  description,  wc  arc  strengthened  in  our  belief,  that  the  oolite  is  merely  a dependent 
member  of  the  same  group ; for  although  it  contains  Cerithii  and  species  which  he  did  not  detect  in  the  under- 
lying sands,  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  a continuation  of  the  same  marine  series. 

The  fourth  member  above  mentioned,  Scrpuline  limestone  and  marine  calcairc  groasier,  is  called  by  M.  Dubois 
a quaternary  formation.  As  he  shows  that  this  is  clearly  an  overlying  deposit,  occasionally  of  great  thickness, 
and  aa  it  contains  Cardium  litkopodoUcam,  with  Mytili  and  other  forms  closely  approaching  to  those  of  the 
Black  Sea,  it  U probably  of  true  pliocene  age,  and  ought  in  any  detailed  work  to  be  separated  from  the  miocene 
rocks  under  consideration.  In  our  general  Map,  however,  we  group  together  such  tertiary  deposits,  whether 
miocene  or  pliocene,  so  long  as  the  oceanic  character  prevails  in  each  of  them. 

To  beds  of  probably  tbe  same  age  as  the  upper  marine  division  of  M.  Dubois, 
we  shall  hereafter  allude,  in  mentioning  certain  deposits  of  the  Crimea  and  of 
Bessarabia. 

In  the  Museum  of  Warsaw  many  specimens  were  pointed  out  to  us  by  Pro- 
fessor Yarocki,  from  various  localities  in  Podolia,  which  served  to  convince  us, 
that  all  the  tertiary  deposits  of  that  region  are  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  the 
Vistula  and  the  Nida.  Mauy  of  these  shells  occur  in  the  tract  between  Yampol 
and  Vienitza,  at  Machnufka,  &c.  They  lie  for  the  most  part  in  earthy  greensand, 
and  have  often  preserved  their  colours  like  recent  specimens  '. 

The  oolite  of  this  age  often  becomes,  as  in  Lower  Styria4,  a fine-grained  mass, 
lithologically  undistinguishablc  from  English  and  French  varieties  of  the  great 
oolite  of  Jurassic  age.  Our  former  description  of  this  rock  in  Styria,  written  thir- 
teen years  ago,  may,  indeed,  serve  to  explain  its  nature  in  the  south  of  Russia. 
“ Some  of  the  spherules  are  hollow,  but  others  are  arranged  about  grains  of  semi- 
crystalline  calcareous  matter,  or  particles  of  sand.  The  beds  of  true  oolite  are 
overlaid  by  irregular  concretionary  masses,  partly  oolitic,  which  alternate  with 
unctuous  sandy  marl.  Some  of  these  concretions  are  amorphous  ; some  assume 

' According  to  Professor  Yarocki,  these  fossils  were  chiefly  collected  by  tbe  Polish  naturalists  who 
assisted  Professor  Eichwald  in  his  surrey  of  Yolhynia  and  Podolia;  M.  Zborzewski  a fossilist,  and  M. 
Andrzejowski  a zoologist.  In  mineralogy  and  botany.  Professor  Eichwald  was  assisted  by  MM.  Jalio- 
wiclti,  Gorslti  and  Zicnowicz. 

• Geological  Tranaactiona,  vol.  iii.  p.  397  et  teq. 
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contorted  tubular  forms  ; others  are  finely  laminated.”  Like  the  tertiary  oolites 
of  Styria  and  Hungary, — which  from  a profusion  of  fossils  we  then  showed  to  be- 
long to  the  upper  tertiary  group  of  Austria,  so  are  those  of  Bessarabia  and  Southern 
Russia,  simply  an  eastern  prolongation  of  deposits  formed  at  the  very  same 
period,  and  in  a sea  which  must  then  have  had  a very  wide  diffusion.  In  Styria 
and  Hungary  these  oolites  inosculate  with  calcareous  sands,  clays  and  marls  through 
thicknesses  of  several  hundred  feet ; but  there  volcanic  action  has  been  rife,  and 
the  strata  have  been  heaved  up  and  clearly  exposed,  whilst  in  the  undisturbed 
plains  of  Russia  we  can  scarcely  surmise  what  their  vertical  thickness  may  be, 
judging  from  a few  partial  sections  only  on  the  banks  of  the  chief  rivers. 

M.  Hommairede  Hell,  a French  engineer,  has  shown  us  specimens  from  Kichenef 
in  Bessarabia,  which  are  identical  with  those  of  Yampol  in  Podolia,  or  of  Poppendorf 
and  Radkersberg  in  Lower  Styria,  and  we  know  that  similar  tertiary  rocks  extend  to 
Taganrog  and  even  into  other  tracts  beyond  the  region  of  our  own  researches.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  peculiar  rock  occupies  a well-defined  place  in  the 
tertiary  series.  Indeed  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  like  the  oolitic  masses  in 
the  secondary  rocks,  which  in  some  places  are  of  great  vertical  dimensions,  and  in 
others  disappear,  this  oolite  occurs  in  concretions  only,  expanding  and  contract- 
ing within  certain  horizontal  distances ; but  we  are  convinced,  that  wherever  it 
has  been  observed,  whether  in  Austria,  Hungary,  or  Russia,  it  is  included  in  de- 
posits which  belong  to  the  miocene  group,  sometimes  the  upper  part. 

On  the  Dniester  in  Podolia  the  tertiary  strata  in  question  repose  at  once  (ac- 
cording to  M.  Hommaire)  upon  the  older  or  palaeozoic  rocks,  and  are  covered  by 
gypsum.  Major  Blode,  as  we  understood  him,  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  connect 
the  gypsum  of  those  regions  with  the  chalk  rather  than  with  the  tertiary  deposits, 
and  this  also  is  the  view  of  M.  Pusch.  Not  having  visited  Podolia  our  opinion 
must  go  for  little  ; but  having  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  salt  of  Wieliczka  is  of 
as  recent  an  age  as  the  great  gypsiferous  masses  of  Sicily,  we  confess  that  we  lean 
to  the  opinion,  that  the  gypsum  of  the  Dniester  belongs  also  to  that  epoch. 

Limestone  of  Taganrog. — Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  difficulty  of 
neatly  defining  upon  the  Map,  the  line  of  separation  between  the  beds  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  and  certain  younger  shelly  beds  and  limestones  of  the 
steppes.  In  the  enormous  space  of  Southern  Russia  as  yet  unexamined,  numerous 
junctions  may  be  detected,  between  these  inferior  and  often  oolitic  members  of  a 
sandy  calcareous  group,  and  the  beds  we  arc  about  to  describe.  Such  an  order 
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of  superposition,  exposing  strata  of  different  age  in  the  same  vertical  section,  is 
seen  at  Kichenef  in  Bessarabia'. 

But,  to  confine  our  remarks,  in  the  first  instance,  to  tracts  which  we  have  visited, 
it  may  be  stated,  that  even  with  our  limited  time,  we  observed  certain  natural 
junctions  in  the  tertiary  scries  which  distinctly  proved,  that  the  purely  marine  beds 
of  which  we  are  treating,  lie  beneath  the  peculiar  steppe-limestone  to  which  we 
shall  next  call  attention.  The  sections  of  the  low  hills  to  the  north  of  the  Sea 
of  Azof  establish  this  succession.  The  strata  exposed  at  the  level  of  the  Sea  of  Azof 
on  its  northern  shore  and  at  the  town  of  Taganrog,  are  unquestionably  of  date  an- 
terior to  the  shelly  limestones  of  the  adjacent  hills  of  Rostock  and  NovoTcherkask, 
by  which  they  are  distinctly  overlaid,  as  expressed  in  the  woodcut  of  the  following 
page. 

46. 


Hill*  of  •tepf*  famesUme.  S. 

r-T-f-V--'-  1ft 


d.  Clay  drift  with  Mtannwxha1  bones.  ] 

e.  Sarnia  with  Aisvkatilc  abelU- 

*•  Aralo- Caspian  or  steppe  Limestone.  ] 
a.  Upper  mincers*  Umartunc. 


In  this  woodcut  the  miccene  limestone  of  Taganrog  is  seen  to  be  overlaid  by  fluviatile  shells  in  sand 
and  by  detritus  containing  the  bones  of  Mammoths,  Ac,  The  geologist  will  at  once  see,  that  thcac  last- 
mentioned  deposits  have  no  connection  with  the  tertiary  succession  under  review  ; they  will  necessarily 
be  considered  in  a separate  part  of  this  work. 


The  lowest  and  perfectly  horizontal  beds  (a),  as  seen  along  the  quays  of  Ta- 
ganrog, are  light  buff-coloured  limestone,  in  beds  from  two  to  three  feet  thick.  This 
rock,  in  parts  cavernous,  and  in  parts  oolitic,  is  there  so  stained  with  ferrugi- 
nous matter  as  to  resemble  the  hard  beds  of  English  crag,  whilst  in  other  examples 
it  may  be  lithologically  compared  to  the  best  white  building-stones  of  the  calcaire 
grassier  of  Paris.  Among  the  fossils,  which  are  very  abundant,  we  observed  three 
species  of  Cardium,  one  of  which  we  will  describe  under  the  name  of  C.  Fittoni, 


1 There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  that  the  fossils  collected  by  M.  Horamairc  from  Kicbenef  and  that  part 
of  Bessarabia,  some  of  which  wc  have  seen,  differ  to  some  extent  from  those  from  Poland,  Volhynia  and 
Podolia,  of  the  true  miocenc  type.  Like  the  shells  of  Taganrog,  they  u]>|>ear  to  form  a passage  from 
miocene  to  pliocene,  and  to  be  immediately  subjacent  to  the  Aralo-Cuspian  deposits.  The  exact  limits, 
therefore,  between  the  two  formations  throughout  this  western  region,  cannot  be  precisely  laid  dow  n upon 
our  Map,  and  in  referring  to  it  our  readers  must  understand,  that  over  a considerable  area  in  Bessarabia 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  the  miocenc  marine  strata  are  occasionally  overlapped  by  and  pass  into  what 
we  consider  Aralo-Caspian  or  its  equivalent. 
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and  with  them  Buccinum  dissitum,  Mactra  ponderosa  (Eichw.),  two  species  of  Turbo, 
and  some  miuute  marine  univalves. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  aspect  of  these  shells  conveyed  to  us  the  idea  that  they  are 
not  of  remote  age,  and  probably  upper  miocene  ; but  being  all  of  marine  or  oceanic 
origin,  and  not  approaching  very  nearly  to  existing  forms,  they  are  clearly  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  remains  which  occur  in  the  higher  limestone  of  the 
adjacent  hilly  steppe.  To  this  deposit,  which  borders  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  Black 
Sea,  and  extends  over  a prodigiously  large  region  upon  the  east,  we  now  beg  spe- 
cially to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Ill  Aralo-Caspian  or  Steppe  Limestone — the  Relic  of  a great  former  Eastern  Me- 
diterranean.— The  tertiary  strata  we  have  been  considering,  whether  of  Eocene 
and  Miocene  age,  or  passing  from  the  latter  into  Pliocene,  are  to  be  viewed 
on  the  whole  as  widely  spread  marine  formations  which  have  been  accumulated 
in  true  oceanic  seas  or  their  estuaries.  The  formation  we  have  now  to  con- 
template is  strikingly  dissimilar,  in  offering  throughout  one  of  the  largest  basins 
in  the  world,  an  uniformity  of  peculiar  characters  which  separates  it  decisively 
from  any  tertiary  deposits  of  Western  Europe.  This  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
imbedded  fossils  being  analogous  and  to  a great  extent  identical  with  those  of  the 
present  Caspian  Sea,  in  which  the  univalves  (with  the  exception  of  one  doubtful 
species  of  Rissoa)  are  of  freshwater  origin,  associated  with  forms  of  Cardiacere  and 
Mytili  which  are  common  to  partially  saline  or  brackish  waters. 

This  distinguishing  feature,  then,  of  the  present  Caspian  prevails  throughout  all 
the  enormously  developed  tertiary  formations  of  the  southern  and  south-eastern 
steppes  (European  and  Asiatic),  and  leads  at  once  to  the  conviction,  that  during 
long  periods  antecedent,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  to  the  historic  a?ra,  a vast 
region  of  Europe  and  Asia  was  covered  by  a Mediterranean  Sea  of  brackish  water, 
of  which  the  present  Caspian  is  the  diminished  type.  (See  Nos.  10  and  1 O'  of  Map.) 
To  render  the  distinction  between  these  accumulations  and  all  others  clear  and 
unambiguous,  we  have  adopted  the  term  Aralo-Caspian,  first  applied  in  a geogra- 
phical sense,  by  our  great  precursor  Humboldt,  to  this  region  of  the  globe. 

With  the  remoter  limits  of  this  former  Mediterranean  we  are  necessarily  un- 
acquainted. Judging  from  the  recital  of  travellers  and  from  specimens  of  the 
rock,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  extended  to  Khivah  and  the  Aral  Sea ; beyond 
which  the  low  level  of  the  adjacent  eastern  deserts  would  lead  us  to  infer,  that  it 
spread  over  wide  tracts  in  Asia  now  inhabited  by  the  Turkomans  and  Kirghis,  and 
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was  bounded  only  by  the  mountains  of  the  Hindoo  Kusk  and  Chinese  Tartary.  On 
the  north-east,  north  and  north-west,  however,  we  have  ourselves  to  a great  extent 
traced  its  boundary,  as  constituted  by  the  palamzoic  and  secondary  rocks  of  Oren- 
burg, the  extremity  of  the  Ural  chain,  the  cretaceous  and  older  tertiary  deposits  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  and  the  low  hills  of  the  Don  Cossacks  : whilst,  along 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Aralo-Caspian  strata  are  here  and  there  seen  to  be  underlaid,  as  at 
Taganrog,  by  the  tertiary  oceanic  beds  which  have  just  been  described.  Of  the 
southern  boundary  of  this  eastern  Mediterranean,  our  personal  knowledge  does  not 
range  beyond  the  northern  slopes  of  the  rocky  ridge  of  the  Crimea  and  the  penin- 
sula of  Taman. 

Pallas,  the  first  propounder  of  the  belief  in  a great  inland  retired  sea,  as  well  as 
several  of  his  successors,  have  ascertained  that  similar  deposits  occupying  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Caucasus,  cover  a great  part  of  the  isthmus  between  the  Black 
and  Caspian  Seas,  and  we  now  know  from  MM.  Eichwald  and  Dubois,  that  they 
spread  over  the  country  of  Daghestan,  a part  of  the  low  region  cast  of  Tiflis,  and 
form  the  southern  coasts  of  the  present  Caspian,  beyond  the  limits  of  our  Map. 
Throughout  this  euormous  area  scarcely  any  other  strata  are  visible,  except  those 
which  are  charged  with  the  relics  of  a former  brackish  sea,  analogous  to  and  often 
identical  with  species  now  inhabiting  the  present  Caspian. 

By  examination  of  the  eastern  tract  of  the  Crimsea  (Kcrtcli,  Taman,  &c.)  and  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  chief  strata  of  these  loca- 
lities were  formed  beneath  the  same  waters:  and  judging  from  the  organic  remains 
collected  from  numerous  points  of  the  whole  area,  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt, 
that  all  the  masses  of  water  now  separated  from  each  other,  from  the  Aral  to  the 
Black  Sea  inclusive,  were  formerly  united  in  this  vast  pre-historical  Mediterranean ; 
which  (even  if  we  restrict  its  limits  to  the  boundaries  we  already  know,  and  do 
not  extend  them  eastward,  amid  low  regions  untrodden  by  geologists)  must  have 
exceeded  in  size  the  present  Mediterranean  ! 

If  towards  the  close  of  this  w ork  we  venture  to  throw  out  a few  speculations  con- 
cerning the  more  active  causes  by  which  the  relations  of  land  and  water  have  been 
changed,  and  by  whicli  this  former  expanse  of  water  has  been  since  converted  into 
dry  land,  and  separated  into  distinct  seas  now  occupying  different  levels,  our  present 
object  must  be  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  strata,  their  imbedded  contents,  and 
the  altitudes  at  which  they  now  lie.  In  so  doing  wc  shall  also  endeavour  to  show. 
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by  the  physical  features  of  this  region,  that  such  desiccation  must  have  resulted 
from  at  least  two  great  movements  of  upheaval ; by  the  first  of  which  the  lime- 
stones which  occupy  the  hilly  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  Sea  of  Azof  and  Caspian, 
and  large  tracts  between  that  sea  and  the  Aral,  must  have  been  consolidated  and 
left  dry  ; so  as  to  form  the  shores  of  an  inland  sea  of  posterior  date,  which  though 
separated  from  the  Aral,  still  spread  over  the  great  steppe  north  of  Astrakhan,  and 
covering  the  low  steppe  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  isthmus  of  Perecop,  connected  the 
sea  of  Azof  and  the  Black  Sea  with  the  present  Caspian.  We  have,  indeed,  en- 
deavoured to  mark  this  succession  upon  the  Map1,  first,  by  a rich  yellow  colour 
No.  10.,  to  indicate  the  earliest  period  of  this  Aralo-Caspian  brackish  sea  when 
it  covered  its  greatest  area ; secondly,  by  adiminished  tint  of  the  same  colour  (10'), 
showing  a more  recent  period  of  desiccation,  when  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas 
were  still  united,  but  when  the  Caspian  and  Aral  were  separated  by  the  high  inter- 
vening plateau  of  the  Ust-Urt. 

Aralo-Caspian  or  Steppe  Limestone. — It  is  to  this  formation,  for  the  most 
part  we  presume  of  Pliocene  age,  that  we  refer  the  strata,  which  occur  at  Novo 
Tcherkask,  and  under  the  nameofSteppe  Limestones  occupy  a large  portion  of  the 
hills  before  referred  to,  at  heights  of  200  or  300  feet  above  the  sea  (see  woodcut, 
p.  29G).  Novo  Tcherkask,  the  new  and  spacious  capital  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  is  to  a 
great  extent  built  of  a rock  of  this  age,  which  is  there  excavated  to  a depth  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet,  showing  sands  both  above  and  beneath  it.  This  rock  is  of  a ginger- 
bread colour,  and  is  made  up  of  a mass  of  broken  shells,  so  as  still  more  to  resem- 
ble the  English  crag  than  the  inferior  marine  beds  of  Taganrog.  It  may  also  be 
compared  in  lithological  aspect  with  the  large  cavernous  shelly  secondary  oolite  of 
Barnock,  near  Peterborough  in  England,  like  which  it  may  prove  a durable  and 
good  wearing  stone  though  full  of  cavities  *. 

The  shells  which  characterize  the  rock  at  Novo  Tcherkask  are— the  same  small 
Cardium  sulcatinum  and  C.  incertum  (Desh.),  described  by  one  of  us  from  Odessa 

' In  defining  the  range  of  the  steppe  limeetonc  on  a Map  of  the  scale  which  we  have  prepared,  it  ia  to 
be  again  observed  that  along  the  edges  of  the  younger  deposit  a few  localities  are  included  at  or  near  which 
the  antecedent  marine  formations  arc  also  occasionally  apparent  ns  subjacent  rocks ; for  example,  in  the  low 
cliffs  of  Taganrog,  where  the  steppe  or  younger  limestone  occupies  the  adjacent  cliffs  or  hills.  Similar 
example*  of  superposition  or  passage  may,  for  aught  we  know,  occur  at  numerous  other  localities,  and  all 
that  wc  have  it  in  our  power  to  effect,  i*an  approximation  to  the  real  border*  of  the  vast  area  in  Russia, 
over  which  the  brackish  or  Aralo-  Caspian  water*  once  extended. 

* This  steppe  limestone,  whether  extracted  at  Novo  Tcherkask  or  Odessa,  is  easily  cut  in  the  quarries, 
but  hardens  in  the  atmosphere. 
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and  Kamiusch  Burun  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Crimsea, — another  species  of 
Cardium  of  this  steppe-limestone — undistinguishable  from  the  C.  pseudo-cardium 
(Desh.),  which  we  found  living  in  the  Lake  Akerman  near  the  Dniester,  and  a very 
small  Mytilut  (Dreissena),  which  with  a Paludina  constitute  whole  bands  of  stone, 
the  shells  being  in  general  triturated  and  cemented  into  a porous  mass. 

From  the  character,  then,  of  its  imbedded  shells,  it  is  evident  that  this  limestone 
was  deposited  in  brackish  waters,  and  from  its  occurrence  at  numerous  places,  where 
it  forms  the  shores  of  the  lower  steppes,  it  must  have  occupied  a vast  area.  Within 
the  limited  scope  of  our  own  researches,  we  observed  it  ranging  eastward  as  far  as 
Lepatinsk  on  the  Don,  about  100  versts  from  Novo  Tcherkask,  where  it  caps  a 
cliff  about  120  feet  high,  and  where,  having  a thickness  of  thirty-six  feet,  it  reposes 
upon  incoherent  sands  with  yellow  courses  of  about  forty  feet,  beneath  which  are 
beds  of  siliceous  sands  and  sandstones,  undistinguishable  from  those  we  have  before 
mentioned  as  covering  the  white  chalk  in  other  parts  of  Russia.  Such  sandstones, 
generally  yellowish- white,  and  crumbling  into  fine  glassy  sand,  occupy  the  pro- 
montories on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Volga,  and  from  Sarcpta  ex- 
tend along  the  right  bank  of  the  Sarpa  where  we  examined  them.  Associated  with 
some  marls  and  occasional  limestone,  they  constitute,  in  fact,  the  western  and 
northern  shore  of  the  vast  lower  steppe  of  the  Kalmucks,  and  in  that  sense  we  shall 
hereafter  allude  to  them.  We  have  before  us  a manuscript  description  of  these 
sandstones  written  by  Mr.  Strangways  many  years  ago,  in  which  their  eroded  surface 
and  concretionary  structure  are  well  described.  Whether  near  Sarepta  on  the 
Volga,  or  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  granitic  steppe  of  the  Dnieper  extending  west- 
wards to  Poland,  they  seem  to  constitute  the  oldest  portion  of  these  tertiary  rocks, 
and  to  be  succeeded  by  the  steppe  limestone.  In  some  instances,  near  Sarepta, 
as  Mr. Strangways  well  observed,  they  present  striking  appearances  of  false  strati- 
fication or  cleavage  oblique  to  the  chief  horizontal  beds.  From  our  own  acquaint- 
ance with  them  we  are  unable  to  assign  the  relative  age  of  all  these  sandstones, 
occurring  as  they  do  at  remote  distances  from  each  other.  In  the  absence  of  or- 
ganic remains,  we  cannot  presume  to  decide,  whether  they  ought  to  be  classed  with 
the  Miocene  or  Pliocene  deposits,  or  whether  they  occur  in  both  of  these  subdi- 
visions. Some  of  them  have,  indeed,  been  already  alluded  to  as  being  of  the  Eocene 
or  olderTertiary  age.  In  truth  we  have  already  stated,  that  in  many  districts  the 
development  of  both  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  rocks  is  so  arenaceous,  that  we 
are  incapable  of  drawing  clear  lines  of  separation  between  them. 
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To  return,  however,  to  the  true  Aralo-Caspian  strata,  we  consider  the  chief  masses 
of  white  limestone  occupying  the  low  hills  to  the  south  of  the  coal  region  of  the 
Donetz,  and  ranging  by  Mariopol  to  Odessa  and  thence  into  the  lower  country  of 
Bessarabia  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  be  of  this  age.  We  place 
upon  the  same  parallel  the  upper  shelly  strata  described  in  the  Crimsea,  including 
the  chief  limestones  around  Kertch,  and  the  deposits  of  the  cliffs  of  Kamiusch 
Burun  and  Taman,  and  also  the  limestones  on  the  northern  and  western  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea. 

We  would  here  refer  our  readers  who  seek  for  the  details  of  the  formation  in 
that  region,  to  a memoir  by  one  of  us  upon  the  Crimrea,  in  which  we  have  described 
these  deposits,  as  being  there  composed  of  courses  of  argillaceous  marls,  clays, 
calcareous  marls,  concretions,  ferruginous  bands,  agglutinated  shells  (faluns), 
and  soft,  spongy,  shelly  limestone1.  The  soft  limestone,  usually  white,  is  the 
best  type  of  the  whole  formation,  and  largely  used  as  a building-stone  both  at 
Odessa  and  in  the  Crimaia,  it  has  afforded  a great  number  of  organic  remains.  In 
some  bands  associated  with  it  we  found  an  infinite  quantity  of  small  Paludinac  ; 
but  at  Taman,  as  at  Novo  Tcherkask,  the  most  abundant  forms  are  the  small  and 
peculiar  Cardiaccae,  and  the  Mytilua  polymorphic  (Dreissena  of  Van  Beneden).  Of 
the  former  M.  Deshaycs  described  twenty  species,  and  whilst  these  are  asso- 
ciated with  Mytili  and  a Modiola  which  must  have  lived  in  brackish  waters,  we 
remarked  the  almost  total  absence  of  Gasteropods  of  marine  origin  ; the  Paludina;, 
Melanopsida*  and  Limnese  which  were  then  enumerated,  being  unquestionably  of 
freshwater  origin,  and  one  of  them  undistinguishable  from  species  now  inhabiting 
the  embouchure  of  the  Dniester  (Nentina  Danubialis) . 

In  addition  to  these  decisive  conchological  facts,  an  independent  proof  has 
recently  been  obtained  of  the  manner  in  which  beds  of  a purely  marine  character 
passed  into  these  brackish  steppe  limestones.  Pallas  and  Rathke  had  both  alluded 
to  the  bones  of  certain  Cetacea  found  in  the  peninsula  of  Taman ; and  Professor 
Eichwald  had  referred  the  head  of  one  of  these  animals  to  a Dolphin,  and  named 
it  Ziphius  priscus.  Obtaining  possession  of  this  specimen  for  the  Museum  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  Professor  Brandt  worked  the  bead  of  the  colossal  creature  out  of  the 
rock  in  which  it  was  imbedded,  and  pronouncing  it  to  belong  to  a new  family  of 
whales,  has  described  it  under  the  name  of  Cetotherium  Kathkii.  This  fossil  genus 
appears  to  form  a new  link  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
1 M.  E.  de  Verneuil,  M£m.  de  la  Soc.  G6ol.  dc  Fr.  voL  iii.  with  6 plates. 
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herbivorous  Cetaceans  than  to  the  Dolphins.  Its  position  in  the  geological  series 
is  most  striking;  for  the  rock  in  which  it  occurs  near  Taman,  contains  casts  of 
sea  shells  similar  to  those  of  mioccnc  age,  which  extend  from  Volhynia  and  Podolia 
to  near  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  aud  to  the  Crimeea.  It  is  also  very  remark- 
able, that  along  with  this  herbivorous  cetacean,  the  other,  and  as  we  think  overlying, 
organic  remains  (among  which,  however,  banks  of  corals  occur)  have  more  the 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  a brackish  sea  than  those  of  the  subjacent  rocks. 

These  relations  are,  however,  in  accordance  with  modern  conditions,  and  are, 
indeed,  explained  by  an  analogy  in  Scotland,  for  an  acquaintance  with  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Professor  E.  Forbes.  The  lake  of  Stcnnis,  in  the  Orkney  Islands, 
celebrated  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  has  actually  been  converted,  within 
a very  recent  period,  whether  by  elevation  of  the  land  or  other  cause,  from  a salt- 
water loch  into  a freshwater  and  marshy  tract ; and  with  this  great  but  gradual 
change,  certain  marine  genera  (Cardiacca;  and  Mytili)  have  continued  to  live  on  amid 
their  new  associates  of  land  and  fresh  water  (Limnex,  Neritinx,  &c.),  whilst  others 
have  perished.  That  which  is  taught  on  a small  scale  in  the  Scottish  lake  must,  there- 
fore, have  formerly  occurred  on  the  edge  of  the  great  Aralo-Caspian  Sea, — which 
in  consequence  of  separation  from  the  ocean,  was  converted  into  a brackish  state,  and 
in  which,  as  in  Scotland,  the  same  hardy  and  time-serving  marine  genera  continued 
to  exist  with  new  associates  in  their  altered  abode ! In  a word,  the  miocene 
deposit  of  Taman,  with  its  herbivorous  cetaceans  and  marine  shells,  intermixed 
with  and  succeeded  by  brackish  water  relics,  is  only  an  example,  in  an  earlier 
period  of  the  world,  of  a formation  along  the  edge  of  a great  Caspian,  the  creatures 
in  which  necessarily  differed  from  those  of  the  pure  marine  period  which  preceded 
them. 

In  describing  the  geological  succession  of  the  Crimea,  M.  Huot'  has  divided  the 
tertiary  series  (supercrdtac£)  into  lower,  middle  and  upper  stages.  The  first  of 
these  is  unquestionably  of  the  same  age  as  the  calcairc  grossier  of  Paris  or  Lon- 
don clay,  with  which,  as  before  explained,  it  has  several  species  in  common.  We 
do  not,  however,  coincide  with  this  author  in  his  method  of  grouping  fossils  from 
several  localities  to  form  his  second  stage : so  far  as  he  places  in  it  species  which 
are  identical  with  or  analogous  to  those  of  Bordeaux,  Dax  or  Touraine,  it  is  evident 
that  such  remains  belong  to  the  true  miocene  deposits  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  as  being  so  widely  spread  over  the  continent  of  Russia.  Such  shells  (ob- 
* Voyage  dans  la  Rustic  Mdridionale  et  la  Crimde  sous  la  direction  dc  M.  A.  Demidoff,  vol.  ii.  p.  425. 
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served  by  this  author  at  Sevastopol,  the  convent  of  St.  George,  Sirapheropol, 
Kcrtch  and  Enikale)  must  not,  we  contend,  be  placed  on  the  same  parallel  as 
the  remains  which  occupy  a portion  of  the  cliffs  of  Taman  and  of  Kamiusch 
Burun,  in  which  one  of  us  found  the  twenty  species  of  peculiar  Cardiacese  before 
alluded  to1,  mixed  up  with  Mytili  of  brackish  water  forms,  and  with  Limnear, 
Paludinse  and  the  Neritina  Danubialis.  Seeing  that  in  the  western  and  central 
portions  of  the  vast  area  of  Southern  Russia  which  are  covered  by  oceanic  miocene 
deposits,  there  is  nowhere  such  a predominance  of  brackish  and  freshwater  over 
marine  shells,  we  must  consider  the  beds  of  Kamiusch  Burun  to  be  more  naturally 
linked  on  to  the  Aralo-Caspian  or  steppe  limestone  than  to  miocene  deposits. 
Throughout  the  cliffs  of  Taman  we  observed  nothing  but  remains  similar  to  those 
of  Kamiusch  Burun,  i.  r.  the  Cardiacea:  of  the  steppe,  with  Mytili  and  freshwater 
univalves.  At  the  same  time  we  believe,  that  to  the  cast  of  Kertch,  lower  strata 
have  been  brought  to  the  surface,  particularly  in  a tract  which  has  undergone 
considerable  movement  along  the  line  of  eruption  of  the  adjacent  mud  volca- 
noes. The  very  few  shells  and  corals  imbedded  in  compact  limestone,  which 
we  collected  at  Enikald,  for  example,  are  marine ; and  in  our  specimens  from 
thence  there  is  no  sign  of  mixture  of  miocene  with  Aralo-Caspian  shells.  But 
admitting  that  the  herbivorous  cetacean  found  at  Ak  Burun  occurred  in  beds  of 
this  age  with  marine  shells,  why  are  we  not  to  look  upon  them  as  inferior  to  the 
brackish  water  accumulations  of  Kamiusch  Burun,  and  if  so,  what  is  there  in  such 
collocation  to  interfere  with  our  general  views?  Such  facts  indicate  nothing  more 
than  a passage  from  one  formation  to  another,  and  our  inference  is  even  sustained 
by  referring  to  M.  Iluot  himself ; for  in  speaking  of  his  middle  tertiary  group  he 
admits  that,  in  one  part,  its  upper  beds  contain  Trochus,  Phasianella  and  other 
marine  genera  difficult  to  determine,  mixed  up  with  land  and  freshwater  shells. 

Natura  non  facit  saltum,  said  our  forefathers,  and  in  tracts  where  there  has  been  a 
gradual  change  from  purely  oceanic  to  brackish  water  deposits,  spots  must  naturally 
be  detected,  which  expose  evidences  of  the  transition  from  one  set  of  conditions  to 
another.  Now  a glance  at  the  Map  will  serve  to  convince  geologists,  that  the 
deposits  under  consideration  are  just  in  that  geographical  position  where  such  a 
passage  ought  to  be  looked  for ; since  they  not  only  lie  towards  the  western  limits 
of  the  former  Aralo-Caspian  Sea,  but  also  form  part  of  a tract  singularly  disturbed, 
and  in  which  all  the  tertiary  strata,  from  the  lowest  or  Eocene  beds,  have  been 

1 Dc  Vcrncail,  Tram  Soc.  G6ol.  dc  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  47-58.  M.  Huot  and  hi*  associate  M.  Rousseau 
have  since  augmented  the  number  of  these  Cardiace*  to  twenty. seven. 
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thrown  up  and  exposed  in  succession.  Here  then  we  presume  the  elevation  of  sub- 
marine beds  into  land,  produced  one  of  those  natural  barriers,  by  which  the  Western 
Ocean  of  that  day  was  eventually  shut  out  from  all  communication  with  the  great 
internal  Aralo-Caspian  ; and  here,  therefore,  we  might  expect  to  detect  the  remains 
of  such  animals  as  the  herbivorous  cetacean,  associated  with  sea  shells  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  inhabitants  of  brackish  water.  In  such  a conterminous  tract,  where 
the  waters  must  have  undergone  a gradual  change,  a few  hardy  marine  animals 
might  have  lived  on  for  a time ; and  thus  can  be  explained  the  existence  of  coral 
reefs,  composed  entirely  of  the  Eschara  lapidosa  (Pallas),  which  there  seem  to  rise 
up  through  the  brackish  water  strata.  But  with  a further  separation  from  their 
original  seat,  the  oceanic  types  would  necessarily  dwindle  away,  and  when  the 
isolation  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  Mediterranean  was  completed,  the  result  would  be 
a simplification  of  the  animals  which  lived  in  it,  and  the  establishment  within  it  of 
a fauna  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  the  ocean.  This  view  is,  indeed,  strongly 
sustained  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  Partial  intermixtures  of  shells,  or  rather  such 
transitions  as  that  at  Taman,  and  of  which  we  believe  there  are  also  evidences 
(though  of  a much  less  decisive  nature)  in  Bessarabia,  and  around  the  Sea  of  Azof 
and  the  Black  Sea,  are  peculiar  to  the  western  boundaries  of  the  Aralo-Caspian 
deposits.  In  following  these  strata  to  the  east  no  such  phenomena  have  been 
detected,  and  the  central  portions  of  this  widely-spread  formation,  around  the 
Caspian  Sea,  present  exclusively  the  true  and  persistent  types  of  an  inland  sea, 
the  beds  of  which  were  formed  under  widely  extended  and  uniform  conditions, 
and  in  which  there  are  no  vestiges  of  corals,  marine  shells  or  herbivorous  ceta- 
ceans. The  great  uniformity  of  composition  and  fossil  contents  which  pertain  to 
these  Aralo-Caspian  rocks  over  such  enormous  eastern  regions,  a point  on  which 
we  shall  presently  dilate,  compels  us  therefore  to  differ  from  M.  Huot  in  the  theory 
of  their  origin ; for  whilst  he  attributes  them  to  the  desiccation  of  numerous  shal- 
low brackish  lakes  or  lagoons,  left  here  and  there  by  the  retirement  of  the  ocean, 
we,  on  the  contrary,  are  convinced  that  all  the  Aralo-Caspian  deposits  were  accu- 
mulated under  one  cast  inland  sea,  the  inhabitants  of  which  differed  as  essentially 
from  those  of  the  ocean  of  that  day,  as  the  animals  of  New  Holland  now  differ 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Before  we  quit  the  consideration  of  the  uppermost  deposits  of  the  Crirnma, 
Kertch  and  Taman,  we  cannot  avoid  alluding  to  another  opinion  expressed  by  M. 
Huot,  from  which  we  still  more  strongly  dissent,  viz.  the  presence  of  great  fossil 
extinct  Mammalia  ( Elephas  primigenius  and  Mastodon  angustidens)  in  his  middle 
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tertiary  formation  of  this  tract.  If  this  fact  were  established,  it  would  be  at  vari- 
ance with  all  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  such  animals  over  enormous 
surfaces  of  Russia  and  Siberia,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world  ; but  as  M. 
Iluot  has  never  seen  these  remains  imbedded  in  the  same  strata  with  marine  remains 
of  miocene  or  even  pliocene  age,  but  simply  collected  them  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff', 
the  natural  inference  would  seem  to  be,  that  they  had  fallen  from  an  overlying  mass 
of  sand,  clay  or  other  superficial  detritus,  occupying  a position  similar  to  that  in 
which  we  found  them  at  Taganrog  (see  p.  296),  and  were  lodged  in  their  present 
position,  just  as  similar  remains  subsiding  from  river  banks  in  inland  tracts  are 
carried  into  the  beds  of  the  present  streams.  In  corroboration  of  our  own  opinion 
it  also  may  be  stated,  that  no  remains  of  these  Mammalia  are  cited  by  any  author  in 
the  solid  tertiary  formations  of  Russia,  not  even  in  the  Aralo-Caspian  or  upper- 
most stratum  ; and  since  M.  Huot  himself  describes  them  in  another  place,  as  really 
occurring  in  the  superficial  detritus  or  earthy  covering  of  these  tracts,  we  shall  now 
simply  state,  that  such  is  in  our  view  their  only  true  habitat.  This  terrestrial  subject, 
which  is  not  strictly  connected  with  that  under  discussion,  will  necessarily  be  con- 
sidered in  a subsequent  part  of  this  volume. 

Though  unable  from  our  own  researches  to  describe  the  continuation  of  the 
steppe  limestone,  from  the  peninsula  of  Taman  along  the  northern  edge  of  the 
Caucasus,  we  believe  from  the  descriptions  of  others,  that  the  rock  is  continuous. 
We  think  that  it  ranges  along  the  low  country  by  Stavropol  towards  the  advanced 
Caucasian  spur  called  the  Bcshtau.  However  this  may  be,  the  recent  publication 
of  Professor  Eichwatd  distinctly  enables  us  to  synchronize  with  it  all  the  wide- 
spread horizontal  shelly  limestones  of  the  Daghestan,  Derbend  and  Baku,  which 
form  low  hills  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  There  again  we  are  pre- 
sented with  agglomerates  of  Cardiaceae  and  Mytili,  with  Paludinse  and  other  fresh- 
water shells.  The  labours  of  M.  Eichwald  have  indeed  a special  value  in  deter- 
mining the  age  and  origin  of  these  limestones,  for  in  describing  the  very  limited  ex- 
isting fauna  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  he  has  ascertained,  that  at  least  seven  species  of  the 
fossil  shells  are  now  living  in  it.  In  these  rocks  the  same  phenomenon  is  repeated 
as  in  those  which  we  have  examined  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Azof, 
viz.  that  with  the  exception  of  some  traces  of  Rissoa,  there  are  no  marine  univalves. 

The  following  table  of  the  Caspian  shells,  recent  as  well  as  fossil,  will  show  better 
than  pages  of  writing,  to  what  degree  the  tertiary  deposits  around  that  sea  coincide 
with  those  we  have  been  mentioning  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  Black 
Sea,  and  how  they  more  fully  exhibit  the  true  and  unmixed  Aralo-Caspian  type. 
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Table  of  Caspian  Shells,  fossil  and  recent,  chiefly  compiled  from  M.  Eichwald's 
‘ Zoologia  Caspia-Caucasia.’ 


QENEBA  AMD  SPEC  IBS. 

« HERE  LIVING. 

FOSSIL  in  TUB  aTBPPBS. 

l'aludina  variabilis,  Eiehtc 

1 

n the  Caspian  near  Astrak- 
han and  Orrbcad. 

Hock*  of  Daghestan. 

m " 

Ditto, 

cnids;  Black  Sea,  near 

Odessa. 

Province  of  Derbcnd,  mixed  with  the  preceding 
PaludinK. 

Daghestan,  and  near  the  naphtha  springs,  with 

agglutinated  fragments  of  Neritina,  Cardium 
and  Dreisscna. 

Rocks  of  Daghestan ; Gulf  of  Korabogaa. 

of  Derbeud,  Balkan  and  As- 
trakhan. 

Promontory  of  TUk  Karagan ; Baku. 

Ibid. 

[Dreissena  polymorphs.  Van  Bn.  ( 
(Mytilus)  < 

Mytilus  edulis,  Lin 1 

Embouchure  of  the  Volga; 
Caspian  andlilackScassand 
Baltic. 

justly  remarks,  that  the  presence  of  these  Cy- 
clades in  thousands,  with  a great  profusion 
of  l’aludina',  clearly  announce*  a mixture  of 
fresh  and  salt  water. 

Near  Astrakhan,  and  in  all  the  low  ateppes  ex- 
tending to  Tzaritzin,  with  Cardium,  Adacna 
and  Monodacna,  thus  indicating  the  presence 
of  an  ancient  sea.  Of  these  the  Dreissena  if 
much  the  roo9t  abundant  and  forms  immense 
agglomerates.  Kntire  islets  are  composed  of 
Dreissena  and  Cardium,  as  well  as  all  the 
coast  between  Baku  and  Derbcnd, and  tolerably 
high  bills  towards  the  town  of  Takhu. 

The  existing  species  in  the 
Caspian  is  very  small. 

and  Mytilus  edulis. 

Bo tli  coasts  of  the  Caspian.  In  Daghestan,  with 
Kissoa  and  Paladins.  Near  the  Gulf  of  Ka- 
rnbogas,  with  Didacna  cratta,  Monodacna 
Catillus,  Mytilus  polymorph**,  Neritina  Utu- 
rata,  icc. 

Didacna  trigonoidea  (Cardium),  Pail. 

Generally  in  theCaspian,  and 
according  to  M.Horomairc 
in  the  Sea  of  Azof. 
Caspian,  Nikolaicff  (Black 
Sea). 

Caspian. 

I>owrr  steppe  of  the  Volga.  Smaller  varieties 
of  this  species  arc  found  at  Baku  mixed  with 
Mytilus,  Rissoa,  he. 

Small  variety  in  Daghestan,  Korabogas. 

Monodacna  Caspia  (Cardium),  Eichtc. 

Bakii. 

Adacna oolorata  (Cardium),  Eichw.... 

Gulf  of  Nikolaieff,  Volga 
Don,  and  Paint  Meeotis. 

Near  Lake  Elton  and  steppes  of  Astrakhan, 

with  Mytilus  yolymorphus,  M.  rostri/ormis, 
Adncna  pnlraeta,  Monodacna  Catillus,  and 
Didacna  trifonoides. 

takeofAkcrman  near  Odessa 

— vitrea,  id 

(bid. 
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In  seeing  the  wide  extension  of  the  most  common  species  of  the  fossil  shells 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  table,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  convinced,  that  whether 
imbedded  in  the  rocks  forming  the  shores  of  the  Black,  Azof  or  Caspian  seas,  they 
once  all  lived  under  the  same  waters.  Throughout  all  that  sea  of  ancient  times, 
certain  peculiar  forms  of  the  genus  Cardium1  constitute  the  characteristic  feature  of 
the  fossils,  and  also,  it  will  be  observed,  of  the  present  Caspian.  In  fact,  of  the 
fifteen  species  enumerated  by  Eichwald',  seven  are  still  living  exclusively  in  the 
Caspian,  two  in  the  Black  Sea,  two  are  common  to  both  seas,  and  eight  are  fossil ; 
whilst  of  these  last  eight  species,  four  are  identical  with  living  forms,  and  four  seem 
to  he  lost.  But  even  the  species  presumed  to  be  lost  are  so  closely  allied  to  those 
now  inhabiting  the  Caspian,  that  we  cannot  avoid  recognising  in  them  the  same 
peculiar  Aralo-Caspian  type,  unknown  in  all  other  regions  of  the  globe.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  one  species,  the  Adacna  cohrala  (Eichw.),  which  has  been 
found  living  in  the  rivers  Volga  and  Don,  as  well  as  in  the  gulf  of  Nikolaieff  and 
the  Pains  Meeotis,  offers  a good  analog)'  to  explain  the  habits  of  the  Cardiaceae  of 
the  steppe  limestone.  It  is  further  remarkable,  that  the  Adacna  plicata,  which 
Eichwald  cites  from  the  gulf  of  Asterabad  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  has  been  found  by 
us  living  in  the  freshwater  lake  Akcrman',  near  Odessa,  and  within  forty  to  fifty 
versts  above  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester.  This  fact,  added  to  those  cited  by  Eich- 
wald, of  the  coexistence  of  numerous  Paludinae  with  Cardiaceae,  and  analogous  to 
those  inhabiting  the  present  Caspian,  would  lead  us  to  believe,  from  zoological 
data  alone,  that  the  Caspian  of  our  day  is  simply  the  residue  of  the  great  Aralo- 
Caspian  Sea,  whose  fauna  was  so  dissimilar  from  the  oceanic  deposits  of  the  ®ra 
in  which  it  was  accumulated. 

But  notwithstanding  all  previous  researches,  our  knowledge,  it  must  be  allowed, 
is  yet  too  limited  to  enable  us  to  reason  very  closely  upon  the  relative  change  in 
the  inhabitants  of  the  former  and  present  Caspian.  In  the  lists  of  M.  Eichwald 
we  see,  indeed,  that  several  species  are  now  living  which  have  not  been  found  fossil, 

1 Peshayca  retains  entire  the  genus  Cardium  for  all  these  forma,  but  Eichwald  forma  for  them  the  genera 
Adacna,  Monodacna,  and  Didacna. 

* The  work  of  M.  Eichwald  here  cited  must  be  considered  as  the  verification  and  support  of  many  of 
the  opinions  contained  in  his  former  volume,  Alte  Geographic  des  Kaspischen  Xleercs,  des  K auk  as  us  und 
dea  Siidlichen  Russlanda.  Berlin,  1838. 

* In  the  same  lake  we  found  tire  Cardium  pseudo- Cardium  (Desh.),  (Mem.  Soc.  Geol.  dc  France, 
vol.  in.  pL  1 . f.  1 and  2.),  which  by  a total  absence  of  lateral  teeth  and  other  characters  is  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  Cardiaceie  of  the  Caspian. 
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and  that  others  which  are  abundant  as  fossils  are  unknown  in  existing  nature.  Yet 
here  we  must  observe,  that  as  the  bottom  of  the  Caspian  has  never,  we  appre- 
hend, been  explored  by  that  searching  instrument  the  dredge,  nor  its  contents  fully 
laid  open  by  it,  like  those  of  the  ^Egean  Sea  through  the  labours  of  Professor  E. 
Forbes,  it  must  be  impossible  to  say  to  what  precise  extent  the  submarine  fauna 
of  the  former  and  larger  Caspian  agrees  or  disagrees  with  that  of  the  present  sea. 

We  have  already  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  partial  intermixture  of  purely 
marine  shells  with  brackish  water  remains  in  some  of  the  rocks  of  the  isthmus  of 
Taman  ; and  explaining  the  phenomena  by  a modern  analogy',  have  sought  to  lead 
our  readers  to  understand,  how  the  inhabitants  of  our  ancient  Aralo-Caspian  being 
shut  out  from  the  ocean,  may  have  lost  the  oceanic  and  assumed  the  brackish 
water  type.  The  present  Caspian,  for  example,  isolated  and  excluded  from  all 
communication  with  the  ocean,  is  so  slightly  saline,  that  even  in  a part  of  it  far 
removed  from  rivers  and  streams,  its  waters  are  said  to  be  potable1;  and, 
according  to  Eichwald,  as  stated  in  his  Fauna,  the  greater  number  of  its  fishes 

1 Lieutenant  FeLkener  (Annuaire  des  Mines  dc  Russic,  annec  1838,  p.  155)  states,  that  in  the  Isle  of 
Tcheleken,  which  is  saturated  with  saline  springs,  the  Turkoman  inhabitants  drink  no  other  water  than  that 
of  the  adjacent  Caspian  Sea.  With  such  a fact  before  us  wc  cannot  subscribe  to  the  view  of  M.  Hommaire 
(Bulletin  dc  la  Soc.  Geol.  dc  France,  toL  xiv.  p.  263),  drawn  from  a belief  that  the  Caspian  of  the  present 
day  is  more  saline  than  the  Black  Sea.  M.  Hommaire  has,  indeed,  a theory  to  sustain,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
is  at  variance  with  the  geological  and  physical  structure  of  the  surrounding  regions.  That  author  contends, 
that  the  Caspian  is  simply  a portion  of  the  ancient  Black  Sea,  which  since  ita  separation  has  been  lowered 
to  its  present  level  through  a diminished  supply  of  fresh  water  from  the  rivers  Volga  and  Ural,  and  also  by 
evaporation  ; and  hence  its  supposed  greater  saltuces.  Granting  that  the  Volga  and  the  Urol,  no  longer 
flowing  through  vast  undrained  and  uncultivated  forests,  do  not  afford  so  great  a volume  of  fresh  water 
as  of  old,  and  that  the  level  of  the  Caspian  may  consequently  have  somewhat  subsided,  there  is  no  reason 
to  apprehend  that  this  cause  can  continue  to  operate  to  any  great  extent.  In  regard  to  the  alleged  excessive 
saltness  of  the  Caspian,  the  statements  of  M.  Gobel,  the  chemist,  (who  makes  the  water  less  salt  than  that 
of  the  ocean)  are  at  variance  with  those  of  M.  Hommaire.  We  venture,  however,  to  believe,  that  both  ana- 
lyses may  be  true,  and  that  they  depend  upon  the  portion  of  the  sea  from  whence  the  samples  were  taken. 
Wc  have,  indeed,  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  such  parts  of  this  sea  as  happen  to  be  fed  with  intensely 
saline  springs  issuing  from  beds  of  rock  salt,  may  not  be  exactly  as  they  are  represented  by  M.  Hommaire; 
but  whilst  he  attributes  this  excess  of  salt  in  the  water  to  evaporation,  we  distinctly  refer  it  to  ancient 
geological  causes,  viz.  rock-salt  and  salt  springs  of  previous  epochs.  Our  readers  will,  in  truth,  perceive, 
that  the  theory  of  M.  Iiommaire  requires  no  other  refutation  than  the  simple  fact,  that  Caspian  shells 
lie  in  rocks  700  feet  above  the  Caspian  Sea.  Would  that  author  lower  the  great  Aralo-Caspian  Sea 
from  such  heights  by  evaporation  ? Wc  shall  presently  assign  geological  reasons  which  exclude  the 
possibility  of  such  former  high  levels  of  that  sea,  and  which  at  once  destroy  the  reasoning  of  Pallas  and 
many  of  his  successors,  as  to  certain  historical  deluges  in  Greece  and  the  rupture  of  the  Dardanelles 
being  due  to  the  letting  off  of  these  inland  bodies  of  water, 
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belong  to  freshwater  genera  and  species.  In  another  memoir,  however,  by  the 
same  author',  an  opinion  is  expressed,  that  though  it  is  now,  and  has  ever  been 
but  slightly  saline,  the  Caspian  is  daily  becoming  more  so,  both  through  evaporation 
and  the  dissolution  of  masses  of  salt  which  occur  in  or  below  its  bed.  To  this  cause 
M.  Eichwald  seems  to  attribute  the  poverty  of  its  fauna,  and  the  disappearance  of 
several  species  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  existence  at  no  distant  day. 
Even  our  present  amount  of  acquaintance  with  the  subject  would,  however,  induce 
us  to  reject  this  reasoning  ; for,  in  the  first  place,  no  valid  proof  has  been  given  of 
nn  increase  in  the  saltncss  of  the  Caspian ; and  secondly,  judging  from  all  the  fossil 
collections,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  former  vast  Aralo-Caspian  pos- 
sessed  a greater  variety  of  species,  or  that  its  shells  partook  more  of  a marine 
character,  than  those  of  the  present  sea.  The  truth,  indeed,  seems  to  be,  that  in 
the  ancient  as  in  the  modern  period,  the  relative  proportion  of  organic  contents 
has  been  perfectly  maintained.  Now  in  sheets  of  fresh  water  of  our  own  mra  the 
number  of  genera  and  species  is  small,  but  that  of  individuals  great,  whilst  in  the 
ocean  their  variety  is  countless, — a result  probably  due  to  the  great  diversity  of  con- 
ditions produced  by  strong  currents  in  vast  and  open  seas,  and  to  the  removal  of 
species  from  distant  countries  brought  into  contact  with  each  other.  The  persistent 
and  almost  monotonous  zoological  character  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  limestone  is, 
therefore,  the  best  possible  proof  of  the  insulated  position  and  uniform,  brackish 
nature  of  the  one  great  inland  sea  in  which  it  was  accumulated. 

This  Aralo-Caspian  limestone  occupies  the  summits  of  the  extensive  isthmus 
between  theCaspian  and  the  Aral.  M.  Eichwald  has,  as  it  will  be  perceived  in  the 
prefixed  table,  named  two  species  of  shell  after  this  isthmus,  the  Ust-Urt.  Owing 
to  the  great  difficulty  of  travelling  far  inland  among  the  wild  Turkomans  who 
inhabit  it,  we  presume  that  M.  Eichwald  has  not  much  examined  the  interior ; 
but  by  connecting  his  zoological  determination  of  the  species,  which  so  exclusively 
occupy  the  shelly  limestone  forming  the  eastern  cliffs  of  the  Caspian,  with  the 
independent  description  of  other  travellers,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  same 
deposit  spreads  over  the  whole  of  the  plateau  between  the  two  seas,  extending  to 
Kliivah  and  even  far  beyond  that  city*. 

1 Erganzung  acincr  friiheren  Ausserangcn  iiber  das  Vcrkultniss  des  Caspischen  zur  Schwarzcn  Meere, 
Erman'a  Archiv  fur  Russland,  1843. 

* Older  tertiary  and  even  eecondary  and  ancient  rocks  doubtless  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Ust-Urt  (see 
note,  p.  313).  We  are  now  merely  speaking  of  the  shelly  limestones,  marls,  &c.  of  the  surface  deposits. 
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Judging  from  the  sketch  of  the  country  between  Balkh  and  Khivah  left  to  us  by 
the  adventurous  and  lamented  Burnes,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  on  the  east  the 
Aralo-Caspian  deposits  range  continuously  to  the  edge  of  the  elevated  plateau  of 
Pamir  (Bolor chain  of  Humboldt),  and  on  the  south  to  the  foot  of  the  western  pro- 
longations of  the  Hindoo  KubIi  ; for  he  describes  all  the  plain  of  Turkistan,  which 
is  watered  by  theOxus,  as  consisting  of  soft  yellowish  limestone,  with  clay,  gravel, 
sand  and  occasional  springs  and  deposits  of  salt1. 

Respecting  the  Ust-Urt  we  had,  indeed,  come  to  the  same  conclusion  from  per- 
sonal communication  with  M.  Eversman,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  of  General 
dc  Berg,  which  passed,  in  the  winter  of  1826,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Aral,  and 
determined  the  heights  of  the  Ust-Urt,  as  well  as  from  the  travels  of  Muravief,  when 
our  opinion  was  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  perusal  of  the  Appendix  to  a recent 
work  by  the  enterprising  British  envoy  Captain  James  Abbott.  After  travelling 
from  Khivah  to  the  promontory  of  Tiik  Karagan,  by  a route  seldom  if  ever  previously 
taken  by  a European,  he  distinctly  says,  " the  basin  of  the  Caspian  is  a shell  lime- 
stone precisely  similar  to  that  which  forms  the  plateau  between  its  shores  and  Khivah. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  whole  of  this  immense  mass,  often  elevated  to  more  than 
one  thousand  feets  above  the  level  of  the  Caspian,  contains  but  the  three  shells,  the 
cockle,  muscle,  and  spirorbis,  which  are  the  production  of  the  waters  of  the  Caspian. 
Hence  (he  well  observes)  had  these  vast  strata  of  shell  limestone  been  the  deposit 
of  the  ocean,  they  must  have  contained  other  shells  than  those  which  they  yield  to 
research.  They  are  therefore  the  deposits  of  the  Caspian.”  In  alluding  to  these  relics 
of  a former  Mediterranean,  the  same  traveller  goes  on  to  speak  of  them  as  proofs  of 
that  sea  having  once  stood  at  a vastly  higher  level,  and  thereon  builds  a theory  for 
the  wearing  away  by  these  higher  waters  of  the  gorges  of  the  Hellespont.  Here, 
however,  he  shows  himself  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  true  principles  of  geology, 
which  would  have  taught  him,  that  if  ever  the  Caspian  stood  above  the  level  of  the 
highest  points  at  which  the  steppe  limestone  is  now  found,  it  must  have  covered 
Russia  in  Europe  and  the  plaius  of  Germany ; but  of  such  a phenomenon  there 
are  no  traces.  Geologists  will,  therefore,  naturally  conclude,  that  such  positions 

1 Tran*.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  494. 

* As  Captain  Abbott’s  most  remarkable  journey  was  performed  during  n period  of  the  greatest  danger 
(the  war  between  Khivah  and  Russia  being  then  ut  ita  height),  and  os  in  traversing  this  very  steppe, 
which  he  so  graphically  describes,  he  was  robbed,  captured  and  severely  wounded  by  the  Turkomans, 
we  nre  not  to  expect  from  him  an  accurate  estimate  of  heights. 
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of  the  steppe  limestone  (even  if  they  do  not  exceed 
700  or  800  feet,  the  ascertained  heights  of  the  Ust- 
Urt  above  the  sea)  must  be  referred  to  unequal 
elevation  of  the  bottom  of  an  ancient  Caspian,  and 
not  to  its  depression. 

To  give  to  the  reader  a clear  view  of  these  great 
oscillations  of  land,  we  here  subjoin  a general  sec- 
tion, from  the  hills  of  Aralo-Caspian  limestone 
above  Taganrog  upon  the  Sea  of  Azof,  to  the  Aral 
Sea.  In  this  diagram,  which  is  founded  on  the 
Russian  determinations  of  the  relative  altitude  of 
the  different  tracts  of  land  and  inland  seas,  the 
dotted  line  represents  the  level  of  the  Sea  of  Azof 
and  the  Ocean  ; a glance,  therefore,  will  show  how 
the  Aralo-Caspian  deposits  have  been  heaved  up  to 
different  heights  in  the  hills  of  the  Don  Cossacks, 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  in  the 
Ust-Urt.  Again,  whilst  it  has  been  demonstrated, 
that  these  inland  seas  were  once  united,  the  Caspian, 
and  with  it  large  portions  of  the  adjacent  lower 
steppe,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  advert,  are  seen 
to  be  depressed  beneath,  whilst  the  Aral  Sea  is 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  opposite  woodcut  no  very  great  precision 
must  be  looked  for,  an  observance  of  which  is  ob- 
viously impracticable,  where  the  horizontal  line 
extends  over  near  900  miles  of  country.  Again,  if 
in  giving  the  height  of  the  Ust-Urt  above  the  Cas- 
pian, the  same  proportions  were  followed,  as  in  the 
height  of  the  Ocean  or  Sea  of  Azof  above  the  Cas- 
pian, that  plateau  would  appear  extravagantly  moun- 
tainous. The  sole  object  of  the  section  is  to  con- 
vey a general  approximate  idea  of  the  relations  of 
the  masses  of  land  and  water.  (For  the  level  of 
the  Caspian,  see  note,  p.  321.) 
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The  relative  changes  between  land  and  water  within  the  historic  asra  will  be 
considered  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  on  which  occasion  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  indicate,  how  those  recent  modifications  of  contour  to  which  Baron  Hum- 
boldt referred,  are  distinct  from  the  phenomena  so  clearly  ante-historical  which 
occupy  us  ; for  though  we  now  offer  proof,  that  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian  were  to 
a gTeat  extent  separated  in  the  tertiary  period,  by  the  elevation  of  the  Ust-Urt  and 
the  great  isthmus  of  Khivati,  we  may  take  the  opportunity  of  discussing  with  our 
illustrious  contemporary,  whether  in  the  early  periods  of  history  the  Aral  and  the 
Caspian  may  have  been  connected  in  their  southern  parts,  and  whether  the  Oxus 
may  not  have  flowed  into  both  seas 

Another  author,  Lieutenant  Fclkener,  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Mining  Corps, 
may,  indeed,  be  cited  in  support  of  the  view,  that  the  masses  of  land  to  which  we 
have  been  alluding  were  formerly  the  bottoms  of  an  inland  sea. 

In  exploring  the  eastern  edges  of  the  Caspian  from  Asterab&d  to  the  Cape  Tiik  Kaiugao*,  he  describes  the  southern 
portion  of  the  coast,  extending  from  the  river  Karas  u to  Poatchanoi  Ugol,  os  a low  alluvial  sandy  plain,  which  rises 
insensibly  to  the  east.  Bird  is  flanked  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  great  plateau  of  the  Ust-Urt.  and  on  the 
south  and  south-cart  by  the  chain  of  Khorassan.  This  lower  desert  of  Khivoh  (Khware/in),  inhabited  by  lawless 
Turkomans,  and  with  which  geographers  are  only  slightly  acquainted  through  the  adventurous  travels  of  Murnvief 
and  Conolly,  would  seem,  therefore,  to  offer  the  same  relation  to  the  Ust-Urt  which  the  low  steppes  of  Astrakhan 
and  the  Caucasus  bear  to  the  adjacent  raised  tertiary  strata  which  surround  them,  a subject  to  which  we  shall 
presently  advert-  Though  little  versed  in  the  sj»ecific  distinctions  of  fossil  shells.  Lieutenant  Fclkener  i*  suffi- 
ciently clear  in  his  narrative  to  permit  us  to  doubt,  that  an  elevatory  process  has  been  going  on  from  remote  anti- 
quity to  a ver\r  recent  period,  if  not  to  the  present  day,  by  which  the  mountains,  hills  and  banks  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Caspian  have  been  successively  heaved  up.  Connecting  effects  with  their  causes,  his  description  of  the  raised 
beds  of  the  Cuspian,  often  inclined  and  dislocated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eruptive  rocks  of  the  Balkhan,  and 
their  horizontal  position  at  great  altitudes  where  placed  at  some  distance  from  such  line*  of  disturbance  only,  lend 
to  confirm  our  belief,  that  with  a little  mure  attention  of  competent  observers,  these  tracts,  particularly  in  the 
meridian  of  the  eastern  prolongation  of  the  Caucasus,  will  afford  still  more  distinct  proofs  of  different  epochs  of 
elevation. 

In  making  this  remark,  however,  we  are  fully  alive  to  the  very  great  difficulties 
which  must  encompass  any  traveller  who  seeks  minutely  to  examine  the  interior  of 
a tract,  inhabited  by  wild  and  lawless  Turkomans,  and  in  which  for  a distance  of  800 
versts,  from  south  to  north,  one  well  only  of  fresh  water  is  known.  Even  from  the 
pages  of  Lieutenant  Felkener  we  learn  that,  upon  the  same  parallel  along  which  por- 
phyries and  other  plutonic  rocks  were  formerly  ejected,  and  which  threw  up  the  more 

• Asie  Ccntrale,  vol.  i.  p.  421  <1  try.,  anti  vol.  ii.  p.221  rt  trq.  Murnvicf,  Voyage  en  Turcomans, 
and  Journey  to  the  North  of  India  overland  from  England,  through  Russia,  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  by 
Lieutenant  Conolly.  London,  1834. 

f Annuairc  du  Journal  dcs  Mines  de  Russic  de  183$,  p.  130. 
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ancient  tertiary  deposits,  other  uprisings  and  ebullitions  have  been  continually  in 
activity.  Among  the  prominent  features  of  the  latter  are  the  fountains  of  naphtha 
and  the  hot  saline  springs  (an  eastern  continuation  of  those  of  Baku  and  its  sacred 
fires),  which  bursting  out  in  some  spots  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  rise  up  through 
all  the  adjacent  lands,  penetrating  the  Isle  of  Tcheleken  and  the  adjoining  coast. 
In  that  tract,  the  strata  composed  of  clay,  sand  and  shelly  agglomerates,  all  evi- 
dently formed  under  the  waters  of  the  Caspian,  arc  so  saturated  with  naphtha,  salt 
springs  and  iron  ores,  and  are  so  altered,  hardened  and  thrown  about  at  various 
levels,  that  they  acquaint  us  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,  how  these 
former  sea-bottoms  have  been  placed  in  their  present  position,  and  brought  into 
their  peculiar  actual  condition  ; whilst  huge  masses  of  the  coast  cliffs  (exceeding 
100  feet  in  height),  remote  from  such  lines  of  eruption,  are  seen  to  be  composed  of 
horizontal  layers  of  unaltered  shelly  limestone  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  date1.  In 
alluding  to  the  naphtha  springs,  we  are,  however,  touching  upon  phenomena  which, 
ancient  as  may  have  been  their  origin,  arc  agents  now  actually  effecting  changes  ; 
so  dismissing  for  the  present  their  consideration,  we  may  revert  to  them  towards 
the  close  of  this  work,  as  the  last  of  a long  series  of  causes  of  alteration  in  the 
outline  of  the  earth. 

In  the  mean  time  we  further  glean  from  the  travels  of  Captain  Abbott,  that  in  one 
district  near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  where  the  ground  rises  to  consider- 
able altitude  (1500  feet  according  to  this  author),  viz.  in  the  ridge  between  the 
Gulfs  of  Munghis-lak  and  Tiuk-kara,  the  hills  are  chiefly  composed  of  red  sand- 
stone. Having  shown  how  Permian  rocks  of  that  character  trend  far  to  the  south 
of  Orenburg,  and  that  they  have  been  observed  by  other  travellers  near  the  sources 
of  the  Emba,  where  they  are  associated  with  igneous  rocks,  we  cannot  avoid  sug- 
gesting, that  the  hills  of  Munghis-lak,  constituting  a portion  of  the  Ust-Urt,  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  terminal  embranchments  of  the  Ural.  Baron  Humboldt 
has,  indeed,  previously  expressed  Ids  opinion,  that  the  Ust-Urt  is  the  direct  pro- 
longation of  the  Mughodjarand  Airuk  hills,  the  southernmost  rocky  masses  of  that 

' Whilst  we  write,  wc  arc  informed  by  our  friend  Colonel  Hclinersen,  that  another  Russian  traveller. 
ML  Baainex.  a botanist,  has  very  recently  explored  the  banks  of  the  Aral  Sea  to  Khivah,  and  that  having 
there  collected  both  fossil  and  recent  shells,  he  will  throw  new  light  upon  this  interesting  subject.  Count 
Keycerling  adds  in  another  letter,  that  M.  Basincr  has  brought  back  to  St.  Petersburgh  shells  of  different 
tertiary  age ; the  Voiuta  ambipta  (var.  V.  factator)  for  example,  found  in  the  deep  valleys,  seems  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  the  London  clay  ; the  Mactra  ponderosn  in  an  oolite  must  represent  our  mioccnc,  p.  294  ; 
whilst  the  superior  masses  are  the  steppe  or  our  Aralo-Caspian  limestones. 
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chain  in  which  plutonic  rocks  appear.  The  existence  of  red  sandstones,  probably 
palaeozoic,  but  at  all  events  long  anterior  to  the  tertiary  deposits,  supports  his  view, 
whilst  the  presence  of  the  recent  steppe  or  Aralo-Caspian  limestone  over  nearly 
the  whole  surface  of  this  isthmus,  proves  decisively,  that  sea-bottoms  of  that  age, 
elevated  from  north  to  south,  and  directly  in  the  line  of  upheaval  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, effected  a great  change  in  the  physical  outlines  of  these  regions,  at  a period 
which,  though  geologically  recent,  must  have  been  long  antecedent  to  the  historical 
iera. 

Having  before  stated  that  the  Aralo-Caspian  deposits  repose,  along  their  north- 
western frontier,  upon  older  oceanic  strata,  it  is  clear,  that  subsequent  to  their 
accumulation,  these  last-mentioned  beds  and  other  submarine  masses  must  have 
been  heaved  up  and  formed  into  barriers  which  prevented  the  spread  of  the  ancient 
inland  sea.  It  is  also  evident,  that  at  a later  period,  a large  portion  of  that  sea 
was  thrown  off,  and  its  bottom  raised  into  great  plateaux  of  steppe  limestone.  We 
venture  to  believe,  that  these  results  arc  distinctly  referable  to  at  least  two  periods 
of  vibration  between  land  and  water,  which  took  place  before  the  earth’s  surface 
was  inhabited  by  our  race.  For  as  the  steppe  limestone  above  alluded  to,  has  all 
the  appearance  of  having  been  the  shore  of  certain  low  and  sandy  steppes  to  which 
we  now  invite  attention,  so  do  we  believe  that  the  latter  was  still  the  abode  of  the 
same  ancient,  eastern  Mediterranean,  when  its  waters  being  considerably  dimi- 
nished, entered  into  deep  recesses,  and  united  the  present  insulated  seas  by  straits 
and  channels,  the  bottoms  of  which  have  since  become  dry  land. 

In  thus  carrying  on  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  branch  of  inquiry,  we  beg, 
however,  to  guard  him  against  the  inference,  that  other  changes  of  sea  and  land  in 
the  North  of  Russia,  particularly  those  which  involve  the  great  phenomenon  of  the 
erratic  blocks,  may  not  have  been  effected  anterior  to  some  of  the  last  desiccations 
of  these  lower  steppes.  We  have  merely  deemed  it  expedient,  when  explaining  the 
successive  retirements  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  Sea,  to  consider  in  the  same  chapter 
the  whole  scries  of  changes  of  adjacent  sea-bottoms  into  continents,  and  to  show 
that  all  such  grand  mutations  are,  properly  speaking,  geological  phenomena,  which 
ought  to  be  considered  apart  from  superficial  detritus  not  clearly  proved  to  be  sub- 
marine, as  well  as  from  minor  undulations  between  land  and  water  which  have  taken 
place  within  the  historic  ara. 

Lower  Steppe  deposits  of  the  former  Caspian. — Our  readers  will  perceive  that  we 
have  distinguished  upon  the  Map,  a large  portion  of  Southern  Russia  by  a lighter 
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tint  of  the  colour  used  for  No.  tO.  and  by  the  sign  10'.  This  region  includes  the 
whole  of  the  lower  steppe  of  Astrakhan  between  the  rivers  Ural  and  Volga,  which, 
passing  down  the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian,  extends,  in  a strait,  to  the  west, 
over  the  low  grounds  of  the  Kalmucks,  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
and  again  from  the  western  shores  of  the  latter  by  the  isthmus  of  Pcrecop  to  the 
Black  Sea  below  Kherson.  The  whole  of  this  vast  area  was,  we  conceive,  covered 
by  the  waters  of  the  inland  sea  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  at  the  com- 
paratively modern  period  when  the  Aralo-Caspian  limestones  had  been  so  elevated 
as  to  form  its  shores.  Our  own  acquaintance  with  the  boundaries  of  this  great 
area  is  limited  to  portions  of  its  western  and  northern  shores.  Of  the  southern  or 
Caucasian  boundary,  our  knowledge  is,  of  course,  derived  from  Pallas  and  his  nu- 
merous successors.  Among  the  latter  we  must  mention  Mr.  Strangways,  who 
traversing  many  years  ago  the  low  steppe  between  South  Russia,  the  Crimtea,  and 
the  Caucasus,  visited  the  mineral  sources  and  baths  of  Kislovodsk,  and  the  group  of 
mountains  of  which  the  Beshtau  is  the  principal : Mr.  Strangways  has  put  into  our 
hands  some  manuscript  notices  of  the  lower  region,  which  it  is  very  much  to  he 
regretted  were  not  formerly  published. 

Other  travellers  and  naturalists  have  since  visited  that  country,  and  those  who 
desire  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  subject,  particularly  in  reference 
to  the  tracts  around  the  Sea  of  Azof  and.  between  that  sea  and  the  Caspian,  will 
doubtless  first  study  the  works  of  Pallas,  and  then  endeavour  to  synchronize  the 
various  elements  of  his  details  with  modem  geological  science,  by  reference  to  the 
recent  works  of  M.  Kupffer,  M.  Dubois  and  M.  Hommaire  de  Hell.  For  our  own 
parts,  we  shall  chiefly  dwell  upon  the  portions  of  those  low  countries  which  we  have 
seen,  and  on  which,  as  they  have  been  visited  by  few  modern  geologists,  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  throw  some  light.  Though  a good  notion  of  a large  portiou  of  the  out- 
line of  these  lower  steppes  was  first  put  forth  by  Pallas,  the  great  naturalist  seems  to 
have  entertained  vague  ideas  respecting  their  eastern  boundary.  A few  years  ago 
it  was,  indeed,  commonly  supposed,  that  these  same  lower  steppes  extended  far  to 
the  cast  of  the  river  Ural,  and  that  coasting  the  southern  termination  of  the  Ural 
chain,  they  spread  over  vast  tracts  in  Siberia,  and  possibly  communicated  with 
slightly  elevated  deserts  adjacent  to  the  northern  seas.  A glance  at  our  Map  will 
show  that  this  view  cannot  be  entertaiued ; for,  however  we  may  yet  be  unable  to 
define  the  whole  of  their  eastern  boundary,  many  Russian  observers,  including  Pro- 
fessor Eichwald,  have  ascertained,  as  before  stated,  that  hilly  grounds,  composed 
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of  various  strata,  occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Ural  and  its  tributaries,  and  that 
these  are  succeeded  on  the  cast  by  a band  of  Jurassic  rocks  extending  across  the 
river  Emba,  and  pointing  towards  the  Sea  of  Aral. 

Steppe  of  Astrakhan. — The  whole  of  the  low  steppe  between  the  Ural  and  the 
Volga,  and  which  ranges  from  the  watershed  of  the  Obschey  Sirt  upon  the  north 
to  the  Delta  of  Astrakhan  on  the  south,  is  (with  the  exception  of  the  islets  of  Bogdo, 
Arsagar,  &c.)  apparently  nothing  but  a desiccated  sea-bottom.  It  is,  in  fact,  en- 
tirely composed  of  sand,  with  occasional  heaps  of  fine  gravel,  is  rarely  argillaceous 
and  loamy,  and  is  almost  everywhere  strewed  over  with  shells  or  the  debris  of 
species,  some  of  which  are  now  living  in  the  adjacent  Caspian  Sea,  such  as  Xlytilus 
polymorphus,  Adacna  edentula  (Eichw.),  and  Didacna  triganoides  ( Cardium , Pall.) : 
others  have  not  been  found  living,  such  as  Mytilu*  rostriformu,  Adacna  protracta, 
and  XIonodacna  catillus.  The  mean  elevation  of  this  steppe  above  the  level  of  the 
Caspian  does  not  exceed  fifty  feet,  and  as  that  sea  is  83  6 feet  below  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  it  follows,  that  if  the  water  of  the  Black  Sea 
should,  by  any  subsequent  change  of  level  of  the  intermediate  land,  find  access  to 
this  region,  nearly  the  whole  steppe  in  question  would  be  again  submerged.  The 
shelly  sands,  however,  ascend  insensibly  to  the  north,  or  towards  the  Obschey  Sirt. 
They  also  rise  where  they  approach  the  isolated  hills  of  Bogdo,  whilst  at  Tchomoyar 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  above  Astrakhan,  and  near  the  western  shores  of 
the  desiccated  area,  beds  with  Caspian  shells  are  seen  to  occupy  a thickness  of 
about  sixty  feet  above  the  stream,  and  in  the  following  ascending  order : — a.  Lowest 
beds,  sands  in  various  courses,  35  feet.  b.  Bed  with  Caspian  shells,  c.  Brownish 
sandy  clay  or  silt,  which,  on  drying,  scales  off  into  irregular  lamimc.  d.  Yellowish 
argillaceous  sand. 

Though  one  of  us 1 traversed  this  steppe  from  north-cast  to  south-west,  ».  e. 
from  Uralsk,  to  the  banks  of  the  Sarpa  below  Sarepta,  and  therefore  in  its  greatest 
diameter,  we  have  nothing  else  to  state  concerning  its  monotonous  internal 
structure.  Of  its  northern  and  western  shore,  winch  was  followed  by  the  re- 
mainder of  our  party,  we  have  yet  a few  words  to  say.  On  the  north  it  is  com- 

1 In  traversing  this  steppe,  which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  the  kind  and  active 
assistance  of  General  Perovaki,  Count  Kcyscrling  visited  the  Khan  of  the  Inner  Kirghis  in  the  heart  of 
the  steppe,  who  is  tributary  to  Russia.  Oases  affording  very  tolerable  sustenance  for  cattle  occur  at  inter- 
vals, and  the  best  fresh  water  is  found  by  digging  holes  in  the  sand.  ThiB  fact  serves  to  substantiate 
the  belief,  that  the  steppe  is  saliferous  in  those  spots  only  where  springs  rise  from  subjacent  rocks  con- 
taining Balt. 
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posed  of  palaeozoic  rocks  risiog  gently  into  the  Obschcy  Sirt,  and  forming  the 
southern  limb  of  the  great  Permian  basin.  The  western  coast  is  most  decisively 
marked  by  the  high  grounds  and  promontories  constituting  the  right  bank  of 
the  Volga,  which  consisting,  as  we  have  shown,  of  Jurassic  and  cretaceous  strata, 
rising  several  hundred  feet  above  the  stream,  decline  near  Kamisehinc,  under  the 
tertiary  strata.  The  latter  ranging  by  Tzaritzin  to  Sarcpta,  occupy  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sarpa,  and  there  form  the  coast  of  a former  Caspian  (see  Map),  amid  the 
desiccated  and  incoherent  beds  of  which  the  Volga  now  finds  its  way  to  Astra- 
khan. No  one,  in  truth,  can  have  stood  upon  the  promontories  of  the  Volga  and 
the  Sarpa,  and  have  observed  their  salient  and  re-entering  angles,  so  like  the  worn 
coasts  of  the  sea,  nor  have  gazed,  as  we  have  done,  over  the  vast  expanse  of  lower 
steppe  at  his  feet,  covered  with  marine  exuviae,  some  of  them  identical  with  forms 
now  living  in  the  Caspian,  and  others  closely  allied  to  them,  without  being  con- 
vinced, that  there  was  a period, — and  at  no  very'  distant  time  in  the  history  of  the 
planet, — when  the  waves  of  a former  Caspian  washed  against  these  shores. 

This,  indeed,  was  the  idea  of  our  precursor  Pallas,  though  he  did  not  attempt, 
as  we  do,  to  refer  this  desiccation  to  epochs  anterior  to  the  historical  sera.  In 
illustrating  his  view,  we  must  also  say,  that  Pallas  has  made  use  of  one  argument 
which  seems  to  be  irrelevant.  Observing  towards  the  summit  of  the  escarpment 
on  the  Sarpa  near  Sarepta,  irregular  concretions  of  agglutinated  sand,  which  did 
not  penetrate  far  into  the  body  of  the  soft  sandstone,  he  imagined  them  to  be  the 
remaining  evidences  of  a peculiar  action  of  the  sea  (by  which  such  forms  are  occa- 
sionally produced),  when  it  stood  at  between  300  and  400  feet  above  the  present 
level.  As,  however,  we  have  repeatedly  found  similar,  short  and  irregular  sandy 
concretions  in  the  tertiary  sandstones  of  the  South  of  Russia,  to  which,  indeed, 
we  have  alluded — often  far  removed  from  any  coast  line — and  as  we  could  when 
on  the  spot  discover  no  difference  between  them  and  the  examples  in  the  cliffs 
of  the  Sarpa  which  Pallas  cites,  we  cannot  admit  that  such  configuration  has  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  action  of  a former  Caspian. 

We  shall  now  adduce  other  evidence  derived  from  Mount  Bogdo,  and  to  which 
Pallas  has  also  partially  adverted,  which  in  itself  is  a convincing  proof,  either  of  a 
former  higher  level  of  the  Caspian,  or  of  the  elevation  of  the  ancient  cliffs  of  that 
great  inland  sea.  In  the  Little  Bogdo  the  sands  with  Caspian  shells  rise  up  in 
slopes,  and  so  obscure  the  hill,  that  we  may  suppose  it  formed  a shoal  in  the  former 
sea.  In  the  Great  Bogdo,  however,  the  same  sand  and  shells  reach  only  a certain 
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distance  on  its  loftier  sides,  the  upper  portion  of  which  might,  therefore,  from  this 
circumstance  alone,  be  set  down  as  an  islet  of  the  former  Caspian  ; but  we  will  now 
give  independent  reasons  for  our  belief  on  this  point.  The  chief  escarpment  of  this 
hill  which  faces  to  the  cast,  has  been  before  described  as  consisting  in  ascending 
order  of  argillaceous  marl,  soft  thin-bedded  sandstone  with  harder  siliceous  reddish 
grit,  red  and  white  argillaceous  marl,  and  a cap  of  grey-coloured  limestone  (p.  195 
and  woodcut). 

The  marly  and  easily  decomposing  beds,  occurring  between  the  hard  limestone 
summit,  and  the  sandstone  and  grit  which  form  the  shoulders  of  the  hill,  are  neces- 
sarily much  ravincd  and  worn  by  ordinary  action  ; but  beneath  them,  and  at  a 
moderate  height  above  the  talus  of  sands  with  Caspian  shells,  the  nearly  vertical 
face  of  the  sandstone  has  been  so  singularly  eroded,  that  we  can  attribute  it 

It  presents  a line  of  hollows  slightly  ‘ 


to  nothing  but  violent  tidal  action 
devious  from  horizontally,  which,  trumpet-mouthed,  large,  and 
much  worn  at  their  outer  extremity,  contract  rapidly  as  they  ^ 
advance  into  the  body  of  the  rock  which  they  penetrate  / 
obliquely  upwards,  traversing  the  lamina:  of  deposit,  and  Ao-.  ^ 
terminating  in  small  cylindrical  ends,  as  represented  in 
this  section.  Such  appearances  (b)  being  evidently  k\ 
of  mechanical  origin,  and  wholly  independent  of  the  / 
structure  of  the  rock  (since  they  traverse  the  beds  a), 
cannot,  we  think,  be  so  well  explained  by  any  known  / . 
natural  cause,  as  that  of  the  upward  lashing 
of  the  sea-surge  ; and  when  we 

see  the  shells  of  a former  'IfJs&iSsfr- 


Caspian  (d)  lying  in  an  inclined  talus  precisely  like  those  of  a sea-shore,  and  at  a 
few  feet  beneath  the  line  of  erosion  on  the  rock,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  such 
has  been  the  agent1. 

In  another  portion  of  the  hill,  but  on  the  same  eastern  face,  a similar  line  of  holes 
(c)  is  seen  at  a lower  level,  and  beneath  it  is  also  a talus  of  sand  and  shells ; and 
from  this  we  were  led  to  infer,  that  the  retreat  was  accomplished  by  at  least  two 
great  oscillations  of  the  surface. 

1 Mount  Arsagar  in  this  steppe,  which  wc  did  not  visit,  is  also  considered  by  Pallas  to  have  been  washed 
by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  as  he  found  Caspian  shells  and  rolled  pebbles  upon  the  summit  of  its  alabaster 
rocks. 
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Whilst  considering  this  phenomenon  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  erosion  is  on 
the  eastern  face  of  the  hill ; since  from  all  we  can  learn  this  is  still  the  point  from 
which  the  most  violent  winds  of  these  regions  still  proceed — the  great  land  winds, 
in  fact,  of  continental  Asia.  If  not  mistaken,  we  could  adduce  examples  of  inden- 
tations in  sandstone,  nearly  similar  to  those  of  Mount  Bogdo,  made  by  the  present 
sea  upon  the  British  cliffs  ; and  for  ancient  analogies  we  would  refer  to  the  deep 
cylindrical  erosions  of  the  surface  of  the  chalk  so  common  all  over  Western  Europe. 

Whilst  then  we  have  indisputable  proofs,  from  the  general  configuration  of  the 
masses  of  land  which  flank  this  lower  steppe,  that  the  bottom  of  a former  Caspian 
was  raised,  the  lines  of  water-worn  holes  in  the  vertical  face  ofMount  Bogdo  (evi- 
dently from  its  composition  an  islet  in  this  former  sea)  are  striking  confirmations 
of  the  view,  that  such  elevations  were  effected  during  two  periods. 

Low  Steppe  of  the  Caucasus. — We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  give  some 
sketch,  from  personal  observation,  of  the  southern  extension  of  the  tract  above 
described  into  the  low  steppe  of  the  Kalmucks,  which  constitutes,  in  fact,  its 
southern  prolongation,  and  spreads  over  a large  portion  of  the  region  between  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  Although,  however,  we  only  trended  a portion  of  its 
northern  shore  along  the  Sea  of  Azof,  we  know  enough  of  it  from  Pallas  and  our 
precursors,  as  well  as  from  Strangways,  Eichwald  and  Hommaire,  to  feel  certain, 
that  to  a great  extent  it  is  of  the  Bame  composition,  and  contains  the  same 
shells  as  the  steppe  we  have  described,  and  of  winch,  indeed,  it  is  the  continua- 
tion. In  some  parts,  the  low  Caucasian  steppe,  particularly  along  the  course  of 
the  Kuma  and  for  some  distance  from  the  Caspian,  is  more  argillaceous  than 
the  larger  portion  of  the  Kirghis  steppe  ; resembling  rather  the  deposits  at  Tchorno- 
yar.  It  is  further  remarkable  in  containing  so  much  salt  disseminated  in  the 
earth,  that  after  the  wet  seasons,  the  water  having  evaporated,  the  desiccated 
surface  throws  off  coats  or  efflorescences  of  muriate  of  soda.  In  reference  to 
this  phenomenon,  we  must  draw  a distinction  between  the  saline  productions 
of  the  steppe  north  of  Astrakhan  and  those  of  the  lower  steppe  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  former  (as  we  have  already  seen,  p.  196)  are  the  products  of  subjacent  and 
very  ancient  rocks  (Permian,  &c.),  whose  included  masses  of  rock-salt  give  off 
perennial  and  copious  springs,  which,  issuing  through  the  overlying  sandy  beds 
of  the  desiccated  Caspian,  form  highly  saline  pools  and  lakes.  The  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  even  where  they  are  most  saline  (as  along  the  banks  of  the  Kuma),  seem 
to  be  derived  from  troughs  or  cavities  occupied  by  marine  mud  or  mire,  in  which  a 
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certain  amount  of  salt  is  disseminated,  and  it  is  after  copious  rains  only  and  in  cer- 
tain seasons  that  they  give  off  a saline  effervescence.  In  many  cases  they  appear  to 
be  the  mere  residue  of  salt  marshes,  which  had  been  formerly  overflowed  by  the  sea. 
Pallas  has,  indeed,  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  these  two  classes  of  salt  de- 
posit. “ None  of  the  salt  lakes  and  marshes  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  have  such  a stratified  incrustation  of  salt,  gradually  increasing , as  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  lakes  of  Bogdo,  Elton  and  Indersk,  near  the  river  Yaik.  There  the 
ample  store  is  continually  supplied  and  increased  by  rich  salt  springs  j whilst  all 
the  saline  particles  of  the  other  salt  lakes  are  completely  dissolved  by  the  rains  of 
autumn  and  winter'.’’ 

To  the  clear  distinction  thus  drawn  by  the  great  naturalist,  before  geology  was 
a science,  we  have  to  add,  that  the  copious  perennial  springs  of  the  steppe  of 
Astrakhan  arc  derived  from  residual  subterranean  phamomenaof  oceanic  character, 
accomplished  during  the  paleozoic  ara,  when  intense  mutations  were  brought  about, 
and  vast  masses  of  crystalline  rock-salt  were  formed,  whilst  the  saliferous  efflo- 
rescences of  the  marine  mud  of  the  steppes  of  the  Caucasus  are  simply  what  we 
might  expect  to  find  in  the  retentive  portions  of  the  bed  of  a retired  sea’,  particu- 
larly in  the  contiguity  of  the  great  eruptive  chain  of  the  Caucasus’. 

We  believe  that  all  the  lowest  part  of  this  vast  steppe  of  the  Caucasus  bears  the 
same  relations  to  the  younger  tertiary  rocks  of  the  Crimaea  and  the  Caucasus,  as 
the  low  steppe  of  Astrakhan  to  the  adjacent  promontories  in  the  south  of  Russia. 
We  have  therefore  laid  these  tracts  down  upon  our  Map  under  one  common 
tint  (Itf),  intending  thereby  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  waters  once  covered  a 
sinuous  tract  between  the  Caucasus  and  Southern  Russia,  uniting  the  Caspian  with 
the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Caspian  with  the  Aral 
on  the  other,  at  a period  when  other  beds  of  the  same  inland  sea  (the  steppe  lime- 
stones) had  been  elevated  and  formed  to  a great  extent  their  shores.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  a portion  of  the  steppe  of  the  Caucasus  may  have 

1 Pallas's  Travels  through  the  Southern  Provinces.  English  edition.  4to.  p.  305. 

* In  the  expedition  of  General  De  Berg  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Aral,  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
passage  of  the  guns  and  heavy  baggage  were  similar  oases  of  marine  mud  to  the  north  of  the  Ust-l/rf, 
which  were  not  frozen  hard,  even  when  the  thermometer  stood  many  degrees  below  zero. 

* In  his  work  upon  the  Caucasus,  M.  Dubois  has  shown,  that  mosses  of  rock-salt  have  been  formed 
even  in  the  tertiary  deposits,  by  a conjunction  of  volcanic  eruptions  with  the  desiccation  of  ancient  sea 
bottoms.  The  same  results  are  indicated  in  the  Isle  of  Tchelekcn  in  the  Caspian,  where  the  springs  of 
naphtha  and  salt  issue  from  beneath  the  marine  mud.  (Sec  Fclkencr  ut  supra,  p.  310.) 
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been  desiccated  at  a more  recent  period  than  the  steppe  of  Astrakhan.  To  what 
extent  our  colour  representing  the  period  intermediate  between  the  elevation  of  the 
steppe  limestones  on  the  one  hand  and  the  true  historic  a;ra  on  the  other,  may  be 
correct,  particularly  in  the  eastern  portions  to  which  we  have  extended  it,  must  be 
hereafter  the  subject  of  critical  research.  But  both  these  divisions  of  the  former  or 
great  Aralo-Caspian  epoch  were,  we  doubt  not,  antecedent  to  historic  records. 

The  old  opinion  of  the  eastern  extension  of  a vast  Caspian’  of  all  but  historical 


1 The  exact  and  definitive  rcanlts  of  the  operations  carried  out  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  deter- 
mine the  true  level  of  the  Caspian,  executed  by  the  able  mathematicians  Fuss,  Sa witch  and  Sablcr.  have 
been  recently  communicated  to  us  by  M.  Strove,  the  distinguished  astronomer,  under  whom  the  observa- 
tions were  compared.  Four  trigonometrical  levellings,  between  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Caspian,  were 
made,  independently  of  each  other,  and  the  results  of  each  were  as  follows : 

The  levelling  of  M.  G.  Fuss  gave  the  depression  of  the  Cuspian  = 85*0  English  feet. 

Sawitch  „ „ = 83*2 

(1st)  Sablcr  „ „ = 83*9 

(2nd)  Sabler  „ „ = 83*0 

The  combination,  therefore,  of  these  very  closely  agreeing  observations,  gives  a mean  result  of  83' G En- 
glish feet,  and  reduces  the  possible  error  to  1*3  foot  of  more  or  less  depression. 

The  operations  commenced  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  near  the  village  Kagalnik  (see  Map),  and 
the  following  table  explains  the  position  and  height  of  the  ground  at  the  places  where  observations  were 


made  : — 

Approximate  distance  from  Height  above  the 

the  Sea  of  Azof.  Black  Sea. 


Kagalnitskaya  (station) 

70  versts 

112  English  feet. 

Novo  Egorlich  (village) 

120 

348 

Sredny  Egorlich  (village) 

150 

237 

Lctnitskoi  (village) 

200 

184 

Novo-Troitskaya  (station) 

250 

495 

Stavropol  (city),  on  the  highest  ground  1 
between  the  two  seas  J 

- 300 

1688 

Alexandrov  (borough) 

380 

1020 

Gcorgicvsk  (city) 

440 

970 

Ekaterinograd  (station,  formerly  a city) 

520 

613 

Mosdok  (city) 

560 

432 

Navur  (station) 

610 

308 

The  steppe  is  cut  by  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea  at  the  distance  of  seventy  versts  from  the  Caspian  and 
eight  versts  to  the  west  of  the  station  Sukhoborosdiask.  0 

Kisliar  (city)  fifty  versts  from  the  Caspian  — 27° 

Tchemoi-Rinok  (village)  three  versts  from  the  Caspian  — 71° 

The  two  last  mentioned  places  are,  therefore,  27  and  71  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea. 

In  saying  that  we  confidently  rely  upon  the  high  authorities  above-mentioned,  it  is  right  to  state,  that 
M.  Hommaire  de  Hell  having  made  a series  of  levellings  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kuma  on  the  cast  to  that 
of  the  Manitch  on  the  west,  i.  r.  along  the  low  banks  of  these  two  rivers,  the  result  of  bis  operation  is,  that 
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date,  was,  indeed,  likely  to  prevail,  at  a period  when  it  was  not  ascertained,  whether 
the  fossils  of  the  steppe  limestone  differed  or  not  from  the  shells  of  existing  na- 
ture ; and  when,  from  the  want  of  accurate  admeasurements  of  the  relative  heights 
of  land  and  water  it  was  imagined,  that  the  whole  of  this  region  was  a depression 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; the  present  Caspian  Sea  being  supposed  to  be  more 
than  300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  Russian  researches,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made,  have,  however,  removed  this  obscurity.  They  have  taught 
us  that  the  Caspian  is  83  6 English  feet  only  beneath  the  Black  Sea.  It  has  been 
further  ascertained,  that  the  Caspian  and  Aral  are  separated  by  the  broad  and  lofty 
isthmus  of  the  Ust-Urt,  which  from  its  condition  and  contents  must  have  been 
formed  long  antecedent  to  the  historic  aira  ; and  lastly,  it  is  now  supposed  by 
other  observers,  that  the  Aral  being  1 1 7 feet  above  the  Caspian,  is  consequently 
33  4 feet  above  the  Black  Sea,  Mediterranean  and  ocean  (see  section,  p.  31 1). 

These  great  differences  of  level  in  masses  of  water,  whose  shores  are  occupied  by 
limestones  which  must  have  been  accumulated  under  the  same  inland  sea,  were 
clearly  effected  in  very  ancient  periods ; for  independent  of  the  prodigious  altera- 
tion in  the  physical  outline  of  these  countries,  caused  by  the  elevation  of  former 
sea-bottoms  and  their  erection  into  barriers  which  now  separate  the  Aral  and 
Caspian  seas,  we  find  that  a considerable  proportion  of  the  fossilized  shells  are  no 
longer  living  in  the  adjacent  Caspian,  and  thus,  independently  of  the  great  muta- 
tions of  surface,  we  arc  compelled  to  believe,  that  the  steppe  limestones  are,  in 
relation  to  our  own  age,  of  high  antiquity.  In  like  manner,  though  to  a less  ex- 
tent, we  draw  the  same  inference  concerning  the  greater  part  of  the  low  steppes  ; 
for  although  from  their  relations  and  " facies  ” these  sands  have  evidently  been  de- 
siccated at  a period  subsequent  to  the  elevated  steppe  limestone  which  constitutes 
their  shores,  they  contain  some  of  its  shells,  and  among  them  species  now  unknown  in 
the  Caspian.  The  calcareous  hills,  and  the  low,  sandy  and  argillaceous  bottoms  of 
the  steppe,  we  consider,  therefore,  to  be  signs  of  two  retreats  of  the  same  pristine  sea, 

the  Caspian  is  18  met.  30  cent.,  or  6004  English  feet  only  lower  than  the  Sea  of  Azof!  (See  Bull,  dc  la 
Soc.  Geol.  de  France,  vol.  xiv.  p.  322.)  This  determination,  with  many  other  admeasurement*,  is  about 
to  appear  in  a work  entitled  '*  Les  Steppes  de  la  Mcr  Caapienne,”  some  livraisons  of  which,  already  before 
us,  do  great  credit  both  to  the  artistical  and  literary  accomplishments  of  Madame  Hommaire,  who  accom- 
panied her  husband  in  his  laborious  surrey  of  these  Kalmuck  steppes.  With  every  respect  however  for 
this  author,  we  really  consider  it  impossible  that  his  one  line  of  observations  can  be  placed  in  competition 
with  the  quadruple  and  closely  compared  data  of  the  Russian  mathematicians,  to  whose  results,  in  com- 
mon with  Baron  Humboldt,  we  attach  implicit  confidence.  See  this  line  of  levels  on  Map. — May  1844. 
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whose  relics  have  been  mentioned,  or  as  we  would  express  it,  of  two  elevations  of 
the  land,  during  the  long  period  whilst  the  surface  was  assuming  its  present  out- 
line. In  reference  to  the  former  Eastern  Mediterranean,  we  can  well  imagine  how 
similar  species  should  have  exclusively  prevailed  over  so  vast  an  area,  so  long  as 
the  same  waters  covered  all  the  low  tracts  from  the  low  country  south-west  of 
Orenburg  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  how  a sensible  change  of  animal  life  should  have 
accompanied  the  diminution  of  the  Caspian  to  its  present  dimensions  and  the  union 
of  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  Seas. 

General  view  of  the  Caspian  Deposits. — In  terminating  our  reflections  upon  the 
Aralo-Caspian  deposits,  we  beg  to  impress  upon  the  reader,  that  without  attempt- 
ing to  enter  into  details,  our  principal  object  has  been  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  a former  vast,  interior  brackish  sea,  the  remains  of  which  have  an  uniform, 
limited  and  peculiar  physiognomy,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  singular  features  in  the  ancient  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  which  mo- 
dern researches  have  brought  to  light.  Though  the  effort  to  synchronize  precisely 
these  Caspian  deposits  with  oceanic  marine  strata  of  other  parts  of  the  world  is 
obviously  no  easy  matter,  we  have  still  good  grounds  for  believing,  that  on  the 
whole  they  are  the  equivalents  of  Pliocene  and  Post-Pliocene  deposits ; for  on  the 
one  hand  they  clearly  overlie  strata  of  Miocene  age,  and  on  the  other  are  inti- 
mately linked  on  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  present  Caspian. 

In  respect  to  the  actual  degree  of  saltness  of  the  Caspian,  the  analyses  of 
M.  Gobel,  on  which  we  rely  (p.  308),  are  strengthened  by  the  opinion  of  M.  Eich- 
wald,  who  thus  writes : — “ I can  assure  you  that  the  Caspian  is  much  less  salt 
than  the  Black  Sea,  and  possesses  one-sixth  part  only  of  the  saltness  of  the  ocean. 
Its  water,  however,  is  very  acrid  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste  on  account  of  the 
bitter  salts  and  naphtha  which  it  contains  in  such  quantities  that  few  animals  can 
now  exist  in  it1.” 

We  have  already  explained,  that  we  believe  the  great  saltness  of  some  parts  of 
this  sea  is  due  to  brine  springs  issuing  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth — often  from 
rocks  formed  long  anterior  to  the  earliest  Caspian  deposits.  But  whether  this  be 
so  or  not,  we  base  our  general  inferences  upon  the  simple  fact,  that  shells  iden- 
tical with  those  now  living  in  the  Caspian — to  the  exclusion  of  nearly  every  oceanic 
species — are  spread  over  the  lands  of  vast  countries,  and  have  been  left  at  dif- 

1 Letter  to  M.  de  Vcrneuil,  in  which  M.  Eichwald,  extending  thi*  reasoning,  infer*,  that  the  former 
Caspian  probably  contained  more  specie*  than  the  present  sea  (May  1844). 
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ferent  and  considerable  altitudes.  Whilst,  therefore,  we  specially  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  geologists  to  the  grandeur  and  peculiarity  of  this  former  internal  sea,  we 
think  that  its  diminution  to  the  size  of  the  present  Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  is 
mainly  due  to  oscillations  of  its  former  bottom.  The  eruptive  rocks  which  range 
along  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus  and  the  Balkban  of  Khwarezm,  are  fortunately 
at  hand  to  explain,  that  as  igneous  matter  in  various  forms  has  sought  an  issue  at 
many  points  in  those  contiguous  mountains,  partially  raising  up  sedimentary  depo- 
sits, and  changing  their  mineral  aspect  and  condition  ; so  probably  have  internal, 
widely  acting  expansive  forces,  derived  from  the  same  deep-seated  source,  heaved 
up,  in  broad  horizontal  masses,  to  the  different  levels  at  which  we  now  find  them, 
the  beds  of  the  former  great  Caspian  Sea.  Such  elevations  would  very  naturally, 
we  contend,  be  accompanied  by  adjacent  depressions,  and  thus  we  would  explain 
the  low  position  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  such  portions  of  land  around  it,  as  are 
admitted  by  all  observers  to  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

Lastly,  by  the  tint  upon  our  Map  ( 1 O') , which  extends  over  the  lower  steppes,  we 
merely  seek  to  indicate  a period,  when  the  great  and  earlier  Caspian  had,  by  the 
elevation  of  its  hottom,  undergone  a very  notable  diminution  in  size.  Our  con- 
clusion, that  this  intermediate  condition — when  such  large  tracts  of  our  present  dry- 
lands were  still  covered  by  water, — was  antecedent  to  our  own  a:ra,  is,  we  may 
observe,  strengthened  by  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  man  or  of  his  works  in  any  of 
the  most  recent  or  lower,  sandy  deposits  of  these  steppes.  The  remains  of  Mam- 
moths occur,  indeed,  in  the  sands  and  mud  of  the  most  recent  of  these  desiccated 
Caspians  with  Mytili  and  shells  adherent  to  them,  showing  by  what  races  the  ad- 
jacent lands  were  inhabited,  when  the  waterB  of  a Caspian  covered  the  steppe  of 
Astrakhan.  On  these  terrestrial  subjects,  however,  we  shall  not  now  dilate,  though 
in  the  sequel  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  agency  by  which  all 
these  changes  of  land  and  water  were  brought  about,  and  to  indicate  how  the  same 
causes,  operating  with  much  less  intensity  than  in  the  preceding  epochs,  have 
produced  comparatively  small  relative  oscillations  only  within  the  historic  age. 


Northern  extension  of  a former  Caspian. — M.  Jasikoff  has  just  communicated 
to  us  the  interesting  fact  of  the  extension  of  Aralo-Caspian  deposits  considerably 
to  the  north  of  the  limits  with  which  we  were  acquainted.  The  most  southern 
of  these  masses  occurs  in  the  low  steppe  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  opposite 
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the  cities  of  Volsk  and  Sysran,  and  probably  communicating  with  the  same  de- 
posits in  the  large  steppe  of  Astrakhan,  ranges  northwards  to  the  junction  of 
the  Motsha  and  Kundurstsha  rivers.  The  northern  Aralo-Caspian  tract,  called 
by  M.  Jasikoff  the  “ Basin  of  Bulgar,”  is,  according  to  him,  quite  insulated  and 
separated  from  that  of  the  south  by  the  carboniferous  rocks  described  p.  85, 
which  form  the  promontory  of  the  Volga  near  Samara,  and  by  the  Permian  deposits ; 
from  whence  it  ranges  northwards  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga  beyond  Simbirsk, 
to  the  environs  of  Tetushi  and  Spask.  Throughout  these  tracts,  which  are  sandy 
steppes,  reposing,  as  wc  believe,  upon  our  Permian  rocks,  M.  Jasikoff  has  found 
the  Mytilus  polymorphus  and  other  Aralo-Caspian  shells,  and  has  thus  added  proofs 
of  another  arm,  perhaps  a detached  bay  or  fiord  ?,  of  a former  Caspian  Sea,  into 
which  the  Volga  of  that  day  emptied  itself  in  55°  north  latitude  (see  Map). 

Oceanic  Deposits  in  the  Ust-Urt. — Uncertainty  as  to  the  real  Level  of  the  Aral  Sea. — 
In  the  absence  of  any  geological  survey  of  the  Ust-Urt  or  wild  plateau  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Aral,  the  description  of  its  southern  portion  by  Captain  Abbott, 
the  presence  of  a shell  described  by  Eichwald  as  Cyclas  Ust-uertensis,  as  well  as  the 
account  of  the  monotony  of  the  tract  given  by  the  party  which  accompanied  Gene- 
ral De  Berg  (see  p.  310),  have  all  led  us  to  infer,  that  the  older  Caspian  deposits 
which  unquestionably  form  the  cliffs  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  as  well  as  of  the  Caspian, 
extended  continuously  over  the  whole  tract  which  rises  to  a maximum  height  of  731 
feet.  An  excursion  to  St.  Petersburgh  since  the  preceding  sheets  were  printed  has 
induced  Mr.  Murchison  to  modify  this  opinion.  After  inspecting  certain  fossils 
collected  on  part  of  the  higher  grounds  of  the  Ust-Urt  by  M.  Basiner,  to  whom 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  and  submitted  to  him  by  Colonel  Helmersen,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  the  latter,  that  these  shells  and  the  oolitic  marly  lime- 
stone in  which  they  occur  are  of  oceanic  character,  and  synchronous  in  age  with  the 
uppermost  Miocene  deposits  of  Podolia,  Bessarabia,  and  Taganrog  already  alluded  to. 

According  to  M.  Basiner,  these  beds  appear  to  have  been  upheaved  into  a plateau, 
which  formed  the  western  shore  of  a former  Aral  Sea.  In  our  view,  which  sup- 
poses the  previous  union  of  that  sea  with  the  Caspian,  we  would  suggest  that  these 
upraised  oceanic  deposits  may  have  constituted  an  island  in  the  great  Aralo-Cas- 
pian brackish  sea.  Future  surveys  must  determine  this  point,  and  decide  whether 
the  earliest  Caspian  waters  may  have  communicated  with  those  of  the  Aral  by  a 
northern  strait ; for  to  the  south  there  must  have  been  a communication  over  the 
low  steppes  and  one  of  a very  broad  character.  In  the  mean  time,  the  facts  before 
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us  compel  us  to  reduce  to  more  moderate  limits  than  we  assigned  to  them,  the 
oscillations  to  which  the  bottom  of  the  old  and  extended  Caspian  has  been  sub- 
jected. According  to  M.  Basiner,  the  deposits  charged  with  true  Caspian  shells, 
as  seen  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Aral,  do  not  rise  to  more  than  150  or  200 
feet  above  that  sea,  and  form  a sort  of  undercliff  or  low  buttress  between  it  and 
the  higher  plateau  of  the  Ust-Urt.  This  elevation  agrees  with  that  of  the  steppe 
limestone  which  we  observed  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  Black  Sea. 

We  willingly  take  this  opportunity  of  thauking  Colonel  Helmcrsen  for  his  timely 
correction  of  our  ideas  concerning  a region  as  yet  unknown  personally  to  any  prac- 
tical geologist ; and  in  referring  to  a memoir  which  he  is  preparing,  in  illustration 
of  the  geological  fruits  of  M.  Basiner’s  journey,  we  also  beg  to  say,  that  to  his 
friendly  communication  we  owe  our  first  acquaintance  with  the  existence  of  a band 
of  eruptive  rock  (Shik  Djeli)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus,  to  the  north-east  of 
Khiva.  To  this  important  feature  a reference  will  be  made  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  true  southern  prolongation  of  the  great  Uralian  chain. 

In  reference  to  the  real  level  of  the  Aral,  it  is  right  to  observe,  that  some  Rus- 
sian travellers,  particularly  M,  N.  Khanikoff,  who  has  obligingly  communicated  to  us 
his  views,  are  of  opinion',  that  the  determination  of  the  height  of  that  sea  by  mere 
barometrical  observation  is  not  to  be  depended  on*.  From  a general  survey  of  the 
surrounding  regions,  including  an  estimate  of  the  fall  of  the  Oxus  from  its  sources 
to  its  mouth,  and  from  the  level  of  the  country  between  its  western  bank  and  the 
Caspian,  M.  Khanikoff  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  material  difference  between  the 
level  of  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  and  that  the  former,  like  the  latter,  will  be  found 
to  lie  in  a depression  of  the  earth’s  surface  In  our  previous  reasoning  we  took 
the  usually  recognised  data,  and  simply  followed  Humboldt.  Rut  even  should 
M.  Khanikoff’s  view  be  substantiated,  our  general  reasoning  respecting  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  bottom  of  the  great  former  Caspian,  and  its  brackish  inhabitants,  will 
not  be  affected,  though  the  intensity  which  we  have  assigned  to  such  vibrations 
must  be  diminished. 

1 Sec  M.  N.  Khanikoff'*  work  on  Bukhara,  with  map*.  St.  Petersburg!!,  1843. 

* There  is  a prevalent  opinion  among  those  who  have  travelled  into  the  steppes,  that  the  barometer  is 
not  to  be  there  trusted  as  a test  of  height.  Without  again  alluding  to  the  error  into  which  geographers 
were  led  as  to  the  real  depression  of  the  Caspian,  it  is  said  that  from  a mean  of  twelve  observations  in 
the  Siberian  steppes,  an  observer  recently  obtained  for  a result,  that  the  ground  between  the  Ui  and  the 
Tobol  rivers  was  beneath  the  ocean,  and  yet  these  streams  have  a course  of  hundreds  of  miles  before  they 
reach  it! 
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In  throwing  his  eye  over  our  Map,  the  geographical  reader  will  not  fail  to  distin- 
guish some  slight  new  contours  of  the  shores  of  the  Aral,  particularly  towards 
the  north.  For  these,  and  the  extension  of  the  plateau  towards  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  sea,  we  are  indebted  to  Captain  Romanoff,  of  the  Imperial  Staff-Corps, 
who  surveyed  the  ground.  According  to  this  intelligent  officer,  the  island  of  some 
size  which  has  so  long  found  a place  in  our  maps  is  a fable,  which  probably  origi- 
nated in  the  allegorical  style  of  the  Kirghis  inhabitants  of  the  steppes,  who  spoke 
of  it  as  a spot  “ from  whence  no  man  returns."  Numerous  low  islands,  however, 
occur  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sir  or  Jaxartes,  and  all  the  northern  shores  exhibit 
low  cliffs  of  marl  and  steppe  limestone. 

Shelly  Sea-Bottoms — Post  Pliocene  or  Pleistocene  Beds  in  North-eastern  Russia 
in  Europe. — Let  us  now  transport  our  readers  to  the  north  of  Russia,  and  introduce 
to  their  notice  certain  raised  bottoms  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  Throughout  a vast  re- 
gion of  Northern  Russia  no  traces  have  been  detected  of  tertiary  deposits  of 
Eocene,  Miocene  or  Pliocene  age.  We  have,  indeed,  already  shown,  that  the 
whole  of  the  subsoil  of  an  enormous  northern  area,  with  the  exception  of  some 
patches  of  Jurassic  strata,  is  occupied  by  Paiieozoic  rocks,  the  surfaces  of  which 
are,  to  a great  extent,  obscured  by  sand,  clay  and  blocks  of  northern  origin.  To 
the  consideration  of  these  last-mentioned  superficial  accumulations  we  shall  here- 
after advert,  and  we  now  proceed  to  describe  certain  true  sea-bottoms  which  we 
ourselves  discovered. 

That  beds  of  sand  and  mud,  containing  marine  shells,  the  most  of  which  are 
undistinguishable  from  existing  species,  occur  at  various  levels  above  the  sea,  and 
particularly  near  the  eastern  shores  of  Sweden  and  the  western  coasts  of  Nor- 
way, has  long  been  known  ; but  it  was  still  a problem  whether  this  phenomenon 
extended  eastwards  into  Russia.  No  deposits  of  this  age  had  ever  been  found  in 
Finland,  or  near  St.  Petersburgh  and  the  adjacent  Baltic  governments ; but  in 
ascending  the  banks  of  the  Dwina  from  Archangel,  it  was  our  good  fortune  to 
observe  certain  beds,  which  from  their  structure,  fine  lamination  and  thickness, 
indicated  the  action  of  slow  and  long-continued  deposit,  whilst  the  shells  abound- 
ing in  them  (almost  undistinguishable  from  those  of  the  adjacent  White  Sea) 
announced  that  this  tract  was  submerged  during  a very  recent  period.  We  first 
noticed  these  beds  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dwina  opposite  the  post  station  of 
Schastozerskaya,  about  240  versts  above  the  city  of  Archangel.  At  this  spot  we 
were  much  surprised  to  find  a profusion  of  shells  having  a very  modern  aspect, 
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regularly  imbedded  in  clay  and  sand  of  about  ten  feet  in  thickness,  which,  covered 
by  about  twenty  feet  of  the  coarse  gravel  and  detritus  of  the  country,  reposed  at 
once  on  bands  of  red  and  white  gypsum,  subordinate  to  red  marls,  which  form  a 
part  of  the  rocks  we  have  called  Permian.  The  annexed  woodcut  conveys  an  idea 
of  this  order. 


e.  Drift  aad  grave  i 


*.  away  b*d» 

ftraint.— ■«  | WarU  and  of  rrO  and 

Mmm  of  sAit*  JldHMtar  *4  tld'  hows  

Slimmer  lewd  of  the  I hr  in*  — 


We  afterwards  found  similar  beds  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vaga  two  stations 
further  to  the  south.  At  the  latter  they  rest  on  strata  of  the  Permian  limestone 
which  we  have  before  described,  p.  174.  As  both  these  localities  were  seen  to 
be  in  the  valley  of  the  Dwina  or  in  one  of  its  indentations,  we  had  not  at  that 
time  (1840)  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  whether  these  shelly  deposits  extended 
continuously  to  any  distance  east  and  west ; but  our  colleague,  Count  Keyserling, 
having  retraversed  the  tract  during  the  summer  of  1843,  has  discovered,  that  in  the 
sections  on  the  river  banks  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Vaga,  such  shelly  beds 
are  not  visible.  We  might,  therefore,  view  them  as  relics  of  the  sea,  when  the 
present  embouchure  of  the  Dwina  was  a bay  or  estuary  which  entered  for  upwards 
of  250  versts  southwards  into  the  adjacent  low  lands.  At  the  same  time  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  remember,  that  these  sbelly  beds  are  covered  by  sand  and  gravel,  which 
we  Bhould  have  great  difficulty  in  separating  from  the  superficial  northern  drift. 
A recent  excursion  through  Sweden  has,  indeed,  convinced  us,  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Upsala,  marine  post-pliocene  deposits  containing  the  Tellina  Bal- 
tica,  are  there  covered  by  coarse  gravel  and  large  erratic  blocks,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Lyell  ‘. 

Some  of  the  shells  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina  and  Vaga,  which  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  blue  clay  or  marine  mud,  and  thereby  totally  excluded  from  atmo- 
spheric influence,  have  retained  all  the  freshness  of  their  original  colour,  with  their 

1 See  Phil.  Trui.  1835,  Part  I. 
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valves  often  adherent ; and  the  whole,  even  when  blanched,  arc  generally  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation.  The  collection  we  made  (the  work  of  two  or  three 
hours)  has  been  examined  by  Dr.  Beck  of  Copenhagen,  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordan  Hill, 
Scotland,  Mr.  Lyell  and  Mr.  G.  Sowerby,  all  of  them  well  versed  in  the  forms  of 
shells  which  occur  in  raised  sea-beds. 

Dr.  Beck  considers  all  the  species  examined  by  him  (fifteen  in  number)  to  be 
identical  with  those  now  existing  in  northern  seas  which  range  from  42°  to  84° 
north  latitude.  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that  though  many  of  these 
species  are  recent,  some  are  of  peculiar  varieties  now  found  in  desiccated  and  ele- 
vated sea-beaches  only,  such  as  those  to  which  he  has  given  so  much  attention  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde  and  the  western  shores  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Lyell  entertains 
the  same  view,  and  at  once  recognizes  the  group  as  identical  with  that  which  he 
had  described  from  Uddcvalla  in  Sweden.  Lastly,  Mr.  G Sowerby,  differing  from 
Mr.  Smith  in  a few  specific  identifications,  is  also  of  opinion,  that  the  shells  of 
which  we  now  subjoin  a description,  though  on  the  whole  an  association  of  exist- 
ing species,  have  yet  among  them  forms  seldom,  if  ever,  found  except  in  raised 
sea  bottoms  of  a sub-fossil  character. 


List  of  Shells  found  upon  the  Dwina  and  at  Ust-Vaga,  named  by  Mr.  Smith 
and  Dr.  Beck,  with  remarks  by  Mr.  G.  Sowerby. 

1.  Sturieava  arctic*  (StriateUa  arctic* , Linn.,  Afyo  byssifera,  O.  Fbr.). — May  be  regarded  as  a distinct  species 
from  S.  rwgara  ; but  it  is  also  found  living  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  54°  north  latitude. 

'2.  My  a truncata,  Linn. — Recent  in  northern  »ea*  ; fossil  in  many  localities.  (Uddevalla,  ficc.) 

2 a.  Mya ?. — It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  or  not  this  should  be  regarded  as  merely  a variety  of  the  last, 

or  a distinct  species.  It  is  found  fossil  in  several  localities,  but  1 doubt  if  it  has  been  found  recent. 

3.  Lit  Zorina  littorra,  Fcrr.— A very  abundant  recent  species  between  74°  and  42°  north  latitude, 
f Recent ; Newfoundland,  and  to  56°  north  latitude. 

| Fottil ; Clyde,  Bute  (Uddevalla). 

Snrttla  rati  rat  a,  Lam.  —A  living  northern  form  N.  obbnga  of  Mr.  Smith’s  list. 

TrUina  calcarea,  Che  inn. — Also  living  in  northern  latitudes,  towards  <>0o  north  latitude.  (Fossil  at  L‘dde> 
valla,  &c.) 

T^tlinaGrotnlandica  1 Both  these  fossil  species  of  Ust-Vaga  are  widely  diffused  in  a living  state.  (Fossil 
Mytilut  cdnlii  J at  Uddevalla,  &c.) 

Cardium  ciliatam  ?,  O.  Fbr.  Faun.  Gr.  (C.  hlandicnm,  Chemn.) — If  this  be  the  Cardin  m cilia  turn,  we  are 
entirely  unacquainted  with  that  species  in  England.  The  form,  as  far  as  may  be  judged  from  the  very 
incomplete  specimens,  approaches  nearer  to  some  Australian  than  to  northern  form*.  It  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  northern  form  that  I am  acquainted  with. 

10.  Cardium  Grrtnlandicvm. — Probably  the  same  as  the  recent  species. 

11.  Cardi m ethile,  Linn. — Ranges  to  42°  north  latitude. 

1‘2.  Aatarle  Borealis,  Nilsson  (.Crauina  H'itAami,  Smith). — Recent  northern  species,  <50°  north  latitude  ; fossil 
but  not  recent  in  the  Clyde  (Dr.  Beck  identifies  it  with  A . ermieulcata,  Gray). 


4.  Peeten  hlandiat*.  • 

3. 

6. 


7. 

8. 
9. 
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13.  Astarte  at itcata,  Nilsson  (not  f'euus  Smtieu,  De  Montf.l.  but  very  near  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  recent 

Astarte  Gareasis,  A net.  Scot.  These  specimens,  which  are  marked  A.  Gamuts  by  Mr.  Smith, 
together  with  tho*e  marked  A.  elliytica  by  him,  arc  positively  identified  with  the  fossil  Astarte  of 
the  Clyde,  which  he  also  calls  .7.  Gamma.  (Dr,  Deck  identifies  it  with  A.  Sewfica.) 

14.  Astarte  Dawtnoniensis,  Lam. — Living  in  55°,  56  north  latitude.  Among  the  spccieB  of  Astarte  submitted  to 

me  there  is  no  one  to  which  this  name  can  proficrly  be  attached. 

15.  Astarte  compretsa  (f'enus  eomprrtna,  Mont.).— -Why  Mr.  Smith  has  called  this  A.  depressa  I know  not, 

since  it  must  be  considered  identical  with  our  British  recent  f’enus  eomyressa  of  Montagu.  These 
fossils  are  even  closer  in  resemblance  to  the  recent  species  than  the  Clyde  fossils. 

10.  Astarte  muliirotfaia Smith. 

1 7 ■ Astarte  Hep ressa  ?,  Smith. — Those  shells  which  Mr.  Smith  has  called  A.  Damartmensis  are  essentially  different 
from  that  species,  aa  well  as  from  every  other  recent  Astarte  known  to  me.  This  species  seems  to 
me  identical  with  the  fossil  named  A.  dry  mm  by  .Mr.  Smith. 

18.  Saiira  clausa. — Recent  in  northern  seas  and  fossil  in  the  Clyde.  (Fossil  at  Uddevalla,  &c.) 

19.  Jlucriuum  undatum.--  A rather  slender  variety. 

20.  Fueus  cariaatus,  Lam. - Same  os  the  recent  species. 

Cl.  /lalauus  sulca/ns.  Lion. — Ranges  to  54nnorth  latitude.  w 

22.  Nurmla  rust  rat  a,  Lam.  nec  Sow. — C5°  to  54°  north  lat.  1 —These  occur  in  Dr.  Beck's  list  only 

23.  ■ ■ n.s. — Recent  at  Spitzbergen.  * 

After  the  opinions  of  such  naturalists  (however  the  identity  of  a species  or  two 
may  be  contested),  there  can,  we  presume,  exist  no  doubt,  that  our  deposits  of  the 
Dwina  and  the  Vaga  are  analogous  to  those  described  by  numerous  authors  as 
forming  ancient  raised  beaches  (Post -Pliocene)  at  different  levels  in  the  British 
Isles,  Sweden,  Norway,  &c. 

Deposits  also  of  a precisely  similar  nature  occur,  here  and  there,  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence.  They  have  been  observed  by  Captain  Bayfield,  R.N. 
in  the  environs  of  Quebec,  at  heights  varying  from  50  to  200  feet  above  the  sea*. 
Mr.  Logan  has  followed  them  inland  towards  Montreal,  where  they  reach  an  ele- 
vation of  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  Atlantic'1 ; and  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  they  contain  very  nearly  the  same  group  of  shells  as  the  deposits  of  the  North 
of  Europe,  the  most  frequent  species  in  both  countries  being  Mya  truncata,  Sari- 
cava  ruyosa,  Tellina  calcarea,  T.  Groenlandica,  Mytilus  edulis,  Pecten  Islandicus,  and 
Natica  clausa.  The  wide  distribution  of  these  Arctic  shells  is  a most  remarkable 
fact,  and  one  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  if  the  climate  was  then  colder  than  it 
is  at  the  present  day,  the  distribution  of  temperature  over  a large  portion  of  the 

1 That  Dr.  Beck  may  have  .een  some  species  not  examined  by  Mr.  G.  Sowerby  i,  very  probable,  at 
the  former  was  .applied  with  a collection  from  the  nmc  locality  in  the  possession  of  M.  E.  do  Vcr- 
neutl,  the  latter  by  one  brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Murchison. 

* Geological  Proceeding*,  vol.  iii.  p.  119,  and  Tian*.  Gcol.  Soc.  2nd  ser.,  ml.  vi.  p.  135. 

' Proceeding,  of  Gcol.  Soc.  vol.  til.  p.  769. 
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northern  hemisphere  was  nearly  the  same.  To  this  point,  however,  we  shall  re- 
turn in  a concluding  chapter  of  Part  II.,  when  we  consider  the  transport  of  erratic 
blocks. 

In  previous  pages  we  have  more  than  once  adverted  to  the  strict  conformity 
with  which  deposits  of  very  different  age  succeed  each  other  in  various  parts  of 
Russia,  and  we  have  guarded  our  readers  against  the  inference,  that  sucli  relations 
should  be  taken  as  any  proof  of  the  overlying  stratum  having  been  formed  imme- 
diately after  that  which  is  subjacent.  We  now  adduce  still  stronger  evidence,  that 
great  oscillations  between  land  and  water  must  have  taken  place,  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  deranging  the  position  of  the  strata  of  anterior  epochs,  which,  for- 
merly depressed  beneath  the  sea,  were  raised  to  the  surface,  and  now  form  part  of 
the  continent. 

A section  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vaga  exhibits  the  same  post-pliocene  beds 
perfectly  conformable  to  limestones  w ith  Producti  and  corals  of  the  Permian  rocks, 
as  expressed  in  this  wood- 
cut.  If  unacquainted  with 
the  great  distinctions  between 
the  Palaeozoic  shells  beneath, 
and  those  of  post-pliocene 
age  above,  an  observer  might 
indeed,  be  here  led  to  view 
them  as  parts  of  an  undi- 
vided or  unbroken  series ; but  geology  teaches  us,  that  an  enormous  interval 
elapsed  between  their  formation,  during  which  the  older  Permian  strata,  first 
elevated  and  removed  from  the  influence  of  marine  deposits,  were,  after  a long 
lapse  of  ages,  submerged  and  covered  by  the  sand  and  mud  with  post-pliocene 
shells,  and  afterwards  raised  into  their  present  position.  And  yet  with  all  this 
oscillation,  these  shells  being  now  about  150  feet  above  the  sea,  the  most  perfect 
parallelism  between  the  two  sets  of  strata  is  preserved1. 

In  speaking  of  this  amount  of  elevation,  it  is  important  to  recollect,  that  the  beds 
at  Uddevalla,  1000  miles  distant  from  those  of  the  Dwina,  and  in  which  some  of 
the  same  species  arc  found,  arc  about  200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  similar  beds 

1 Considering  that  the  Dwina  descends  from  Ust-Vaga  to  Archangel,  a distance  of  about  ‘240  versts, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  pleistocene  beds  at  the  former  place  lie  at  the  height  of  150 
feet,  and  barometrical  observations  of  Count  Keyserling  lead  to  the  same  inference. 
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in  Norway  and  America  occur  at  various  levels  from  40  to  600  feet1.  Now  as  we 
necessarily  infer,  that  waters  containing  identical  oceanic  species  must  have  stood 
at  the  same  level,  and  cannot  have  lain  at  such  different  heights  within  the  same 
recent  period,  no  reasonable  hypothesis  can  be  entertained,  except  that  to  which  we 
have  alluded  in  speaking  of  the  former  Caspian  deposits,  and  which  refers  these 
different  levels  of  the  same  sea-beds  to  different  degrees  of  elevation.  It  is,  indeed, 
almost  unnecessary,  in  the  present  state  of  geological  science,  to  sustain  by  our 
northern  examples,  that  which  has  been  so  clearly  demonstrated  around  the  coasts 
of  the  British  Isles  and  North  America,  and  of  which  such  decisive  proofs  have 
been  already  adduced  in  this  work  from  the  South  of  Russia. 

The  nature  and  origin  of  the  superficial  detritus  which  covers  these  Arctic  shells 
will  be  hereafter  explained  ; but  we  may  here,  however,  remark,  that  the  coarse 
gravel  and  sand,  which  surmount  the  beds  of  shells  upon  theVagaand  theDwina, 
and  which  we  cannot  well  separate  from  the  erratic  block  phenomenon,  must  all 
have  been  accumulated  under  water. 

We  may  now  say  a few  words  upon  the  nature  of  the  other  recent  marine  deposits 
in  the  north-east  of  Russia,  to  which  allusion  has  previously  been  made,  though  we 
are  not  yet  furnished  with  full  details.  Fragments  of  sea-shells,  apparently  of  ex- 
isting Arctic  forms,  have  been  observed  by  Count  Keyserling  (18431  in  many  parts 
of  the  valley  of  the  Petchora,  extending  inland  to  upwards  of  3°  of  latitude  south 
of  the  mouth  of  that  river  (68$  to  65$  north  latitude),  on  the  banks  of  which 
they  are  strewed  about  upon  argillaceous  slopes,  for  the  most  part  composed  of 
Jurassic  shale.  They  do  not,  however,  show  themselves  in  regular  beds,  like  those 
of  the  Dwina  or  the  Vaga. 

This  observation  of  our  friend  is  valuable  in  enabling  us  to  form  a more  correct 
opinion  now  than  during  our  first  tour,  respecting  the  relations  of  some  of  these 
sea-bottoms  to  other  superficial  detritus.  He  has  remarked,  that  the  shells  are 
found  in  the  depression  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Petchora  only,  and  never  on  the 
plateaux,  nor  even  in  the  tributaries  of  that  river  which  descend  from  and  cut 
through  such  plateaux,  and  hence  he  believes,  that  Buch  shelly  deposits  were 
formed  in  an  estuary  of  the  northern  ocean,  which  penetrated  into  a continent 
that  had  already,  to  a great  extent,  assumed  its  present  contour.  In  fact,  we 

1 For  more  details  upon  the  subject  of  the  elevation  of  the  coasts  of  Norway,  wc  recommend  our 
readers  to  peruse  the  highly  instructive  memoir  of  M.  Elic  dc  Beaumont  entitled  M Rapport  sur  un  M6- 
moire  de  M.  Bravais”  (Extrait  des  Comptes  Rendus  k l'Acad.  des  Sciences,  31  Oct.  1842). 
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distinctly  learn  from  him,  that  whilst  these  modern  shells  extend  along  the  valley 
of  the  Petchora  or  its  slopes,  the  higher  grounds  arc  occupied  by  sand,  gravel  and 
clay,  containing  here  and  there  the  bones  of  Mammoths.  His  inference,  therefore, 
is  that  hays  of  the  sea  (such  as  that  of  the  Petchora),  in  which  the  Arctic  shells 
lived,  entered  far  into  low  lands,  the  interior  of  which  were  then  inhabited  by 
great  extinct  Mammalia ; and  thus  it  would  appear,  that  these  last  raised  shelly 
oceanic  deposits  of  the  north  are  probably  in  the  parallel  (as  to  time)  of  the  desic- 
cated steppe  of  Astrakhan,  into  which  the  remains  of  similar  mammals  were 
washed  from  the  adjacent  lands  of  those  regions.  For,  as  no  regular  beds  with 
subfossil  shells,  covered  with  gravel  and  sand,  like  those  upon  the  Dwina  and  the 
Vaga,  have  been  observed  upon  the  Petchora,  it  may,  after  all,  be  maintained,  that 
the  broken  and  superficial  shells  in  the  latter  tract  are  marine  residue  of  a still 
more  recent  elevation. 

Upon  this  point,  however,  some  uncertainty  must  prevail,  until  a greater  number 
of  species  of  shells  be  collected  and  the  tract  be  more  examined. 

Conclusion  of  Part  I. — If  wc  at  once  proceeded  to  complete  our  geological  sketch 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  we  ought  now  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  relative 
antiquity  of  other  superficial  deposits  in  which  no  sea-shells  occur,  such  as  the 
coarse  detritus  with  foreign  blocks,  the  “ black  earth,”  the  Mammoth  alluvia,  &c. 
Before  we  do  so,  however,  the  structure  and  outlines  of  the  great  regions  inha- 
bited by  lost  species  of  mammals,  as  well  as  the  relation  of  the  Ural  Mountains  to 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Siberia  and  Russia,  must  be  explained,  both  nnterior  to  and 
during  those  comparatively  recent  periods.  Although,  therefore,  wide  tracts  in 
Northern  Russia  are  covered  with  varied  detritus  of  sand,  clay,  erratic  northern 
blocks  and  black  earth,  nearly  all  of  which  were,  we  believe,  deposited  under  water, 
we  think  it  expedient,  for  the  better  comprehension  of  the  whole  subject,  to  defer 
that  discussion. 

Some  naturalists  have,  indeed,  regarded  the  phenomenon  of  erratic  blocks  as 
one  of  a purely  terrestrial  nature,  and  have  connected  their  transport  with  the 
movement  of  enormous  glaciers  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Differing  as  we  do 
entirely  from  such  a hypothesis,  in  reference  to  the  detritus  of  Russia,  we  beg  to 
argue  that  case  separately  and  entirely  upon  its  own  merits.  Before,  however,  we 
venture  upon  this  difficult  question,  the  whole  of  the  data  must  be  got  together ; 
for  unless  the  reader  shall  have  previously  obtained  a clear  conception  of  the  ante- 
cedent changes  by  which  the  relations  of  land  and  water  were  established,  he  will 
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have  great  difficulty  in  following  our  reasoning  upon  the  origin  of  certain  great 
surface-accumulations  which  are  yet  undescribcd. 

In  the  part  of  the  work  which  we  now  conclude,  we  have,  indeed,  purposely 
avoided  any  interference  with  our  main  object,  of  presenting  to  the  reader  a clear 
description  of  the  materials  which  have  been  progressively  accumulated  under  the 
waters. 

This  first  division  of  the  geological  history  of  so  large  an  empire  is  simply, 
therefore,  to  be  viewed  as  an  effort  to  describe  the  long  submarine  succession' 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  solid  frame-work  of  European  Russia, — a succession 
which  we  have  now  traced  from  the  earliest  animal  epoch,  to  a period  in  which  the 
shelly  remains  of  the  sea  approach  very  closely  to  those  of  our  own  tcra. 

1 See  Tabular  View  attached  to  the  Map. 


END  OF  PART  1. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  URAL  MOUNTAINS. 

Introductory  Remarks. — General  Sketch  of  the  Ural  Mountains. — Difficulties  opposed 
to  their  complete  exploration. — The  colonized  or  Russian  portion  of  the  Chain  the 
chief  object  of  the  present  Work. — Prevalent  physical  features. — Practicable  routes 
and  navigable  streams. — Zavods  or  Mines,  and  their  inhabitants. — Maps  and  Sec- 
tions.— Method  of  developing  our  geological  vines. 

Though  the  Ural  Mountains  have  been  examined  during  more  than  a century 
and  a quarter,  and  although  many  of  their  rocks  and  minerals  have  been  described 
by  men  of  science,  their  true  geological  structure  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
explained.  This  statement  should  not,  however,  excite  surprise.  Considering  the 
short  space  which  has  elapsed  since  the  conquest  of  Siberia,  and  up  to  how  recent 
a time  these  mountain  tracts  remained  in  a state  of  impenetrable  forest,  inha- 
bited by  idolatrous  Voguls  and  Ostiaks  upon  the  north  and  Mahomedan  Bashkirs 
on  the  south,  wc  ought  rather  to  feel  astonishment  at  the  rate  with  which  the  re- 
gion has  been  cleared  and  civilized  through  the  introduction  of  European  manners 
and  mining  industry. 

When  Peter  the  Great,  with  a keen  perception  of  the  surest  methods  of  advan- 
cing his  empire,  selected  the  first  Demidoff,  to  explore  the  iron-ores  of  these  moun- 
tains, he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  native  mineral  wealth,  which  now  so 
conspicuously  distinguishes  Russia  from  all  the  surrounding  nations.  The  earliest 
mining  establishments  or  Zavods  planted  by  that  great  sovereign  are  still  the 
centres  of  activity,  and  have  served  as  models  after  which  numerous  other  works 
have  been  formed,  both  by  the  government  and  private  speculators. 

In  the  days  of  Pallas,  geology  was  so  little  understood  (a  few  gold-mines  only 
being  known  and  a great  portion  of  the  country  unreclaimed),  that  the  descriptions 
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of  the  great  naturalist  are  chiefly  to  be  viewed  as  vivid  portraits  of  Living  nature. 
As  such,  indeed,  his  observations  have  well  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  small  glean- 
ings only  have  remained  for  those  who  followed  him. 

Since  that  time,  the  Russian  miners,  learning  their  first  lessons  from  foreigners, 
have  become  a well-informed  class,  independent  of  extraneous  aid,  and  their  di- 
rectors (officers  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines)  have  described  the  lithological 
and  mineral  characters  of  the  country,  around  their  respective  posts,  with  great 
fidelity.  Some  of  these  works,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  allude,  are  illustrated 
by  maps,  and  for  a further  acquaintance  with  them  we  request  our  readers  to 
consult  the  instructive  volumes  of  the  Mining  Corps.  Among  these  authors  they 
will  not  fail  to  distinguish  Colonel  Helmersen,  for  his  determination  of  the  chief 
heights,  for  his  graphic  sketch  of  the  general  features  of  the  mountain  range,  as 
contrasted  with  the  remote  Altai,  and  for  many  geological  and  lithological  distinc- 
tions, made  in  conjunction  with  his  associate  Professor  Hoffman1. 

In  our  own  day,  Humboldt,  however,  is  the  individual  who  has  given  a cos- 
mica!  importance  to  this  chain,  by  showing  how,  in  common  with  other  mountains 
which  have,  what  he  terms,  a meridian  direction,  it  possesses  auriferous  and  pecu- 
liar metalliferous  characters.  By  his  comprehensive  general  views,  the  illustrious 
traveller  and  his  eulightened  companion,  Mr.  G.  Rose,  have  also  gone  far  towards 
rendering  the  task  of  geologists  both  light  and  easy,  for  they  have  clearly  indicated 
the  principal  forms  of  a large  portion  of  these  mountains,  the  direct  dependence 
of  the  metamorphism  and  mineralization  of  sedimentary  masses  upon  the  intrusion 
of  plutonic  matter,  and  have  acquainted  us  minutely  with  the  nature  of  the  cry- 
stalline rocks  and  simple  minerals  of  the  chain.  Again,  judging  from  organic 
remains  sent  to  him  by  the  Russian  authorities,  or  brought  back  by  Baron  Hum- 
boldt and  his  associates,  M.  von  Buch  had  asserted  the  existence  of  Silurian  and 
carboniferous  rocks  in  the  Ural. 

After  such  results,  what  then,  it  may  be  asked,  remained  to  be  accomplished  ? 
We  answer — To  identify  the  broken  masses  of  those  mountains  with  their  types 
in  other  countries — to  compare  them  with  deposits  iu  the  plains  of  Russia  whose 
age  we  had  determined — and  to  produce,  if  practicable,  a general  geological  view 
and  map  of  the  whole  chain. 

• We  do  not  here  specify  all  the  authors  who  describe  the  structure  of  the  Ural,  but  besides  those 
above  cited  and  others  (of  whom  hereafter),  we  highly  esteem  the  merits  of  Hermann  (Min.  Bcschr.  des 
Urol  Erzegcb.,  &c.),  Kupifer  (Ess&i  d’un  Tab.  Cteogn.  de  l’Oural),  and  Ad.  Erman  (Keise  um  die  Erde). 
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Baron  Humboldt,  we  may  add,  was  among  the  first  to  urge  us  oiwards  in  this 
work,  and  has  throughout  our  labours  afforded  us  every  assistance. 

But  even  when  so  encouraged,  our  task  would  have  been  hopeless,  had  we  not 
previously  made  ourselves  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  order  of  the  strata 
which  occupy  the  great  adjacent  regions  on  the  west.  It  was  only  therefore,  after 
we  had  learnt  our  lesson  amid  the  slightly  consolidated  and  unbroken  deposits  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  whose  history  and  succession  have  been  explained,  that  we 
ventured  to  decipher  the  intricate  relations  of  rocky  masses,  which  in  the  Ural  are 
thrown  about  in  much  apparent  confusion.  Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  the 
details  of  this  survey,  we  would  explain  a few  of  the  difficulties  which  are  opposed 
to  the  establishment  of  clear  results  ; and  in  doing  so,  throw  a glance  over  the 
general  contour  and  external  condition  of  the  chain. 

Viewed  as  the  great  barrier  which  separates  Europe  from  Asia,  and  pertaining  to 
both,  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  a limited  view,  have  been  usually  said  to  range  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north,  to  the  parallel  of  Orenburg  on  the  south,  or 
throughout  18°  of  latitude. 

Though  no  travellers  have  yet  continuously  explored  these  tracts  of  the  chain 
which  lie  between  65°  north  latitude  and  the  Northern  Sea,  there  is  little  doubt, 
from  what  has  been  detected  in  the  Isle  of  Vaigatz,  where  Silurian  and  other  pa- 
laeozoic fossils  occur,  that  the  geological  system  of  the  Ural  is  continuous  to  that 
point1.  We  know,  indeed,  from  the  explorations  of  Captain  Strajefski  to  115°  north 
latitude,  that  the  axis  of  the  chain,  at  least  its  eastern  flank,  is  composed  of  rocks 
essentially  similar  to  those  of  the  Ural  of  the  Russian  miners,  and  from  that  point  to 
the  Northern  Ocean  other  proofs  have  been  obtained  that  the  chain  is  persistent  in 
its  characters*.  Again,  by  the  recent  explorations  of  one  of  our  own  party  (Count 
Keyserling)  to  66*°  north  latitude,  we  have  ascertained,  that  the  western  flanks  of 
the  chain  (near  the  sources  of  the  river  Ussa)  are  composed  of  the  same  pakeozoic 
rocks  which  we  are  about  to  describe  in  the  colonized  and  mining  districts. 

But  in  a wider  geographical  and  geological  sense  the  Ural  Mountains  have 

1 That  the  central  axis  of  the  Ural  is  prolonged  to  the  i»le  of  Vaigatz,  vtbs  recently  ascertained  by 
the  observations  and  collections  of  the  naturalists  Schrenk  and  I-ehmann.  Sec  also  Hermann.  Mineral. 
Beschreib.  vol.  i.  p.  4 ; and  Humboldt,  Asie  Centrale,  vol.  i.  p.  4(14. 

* We  have  already  alluded  to  the  discovery  of  Jurassic  strata  in  latitude  64°  on  the  cast  flank  of  the 
Ural  by  Captain  Strajefski  (p.  230),  and  of  the  same  on  its  western  flank  by  Count  Keyserling  in  a still 
higher  latitude.  These  sedimentary  flanking  deposits  have  obviously  no  connection  with  the  structure  of 
the  chain. 
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even  a much  more  extended  range.  From  the  prevalence  of  Orthoceratites,  Pro- 
ducti,  and  other  fossils,  as  well  as  from  carboniferous  matter  in  their  rocks,  M.  Baer 
has  suggested  that  the  large  islands  of  Nova  Zemlia,  stretching  out  so  far  north- 
wards into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  are  in  truth  also  a prolongation  of  the  Ural  and  its 
dependencies1.  A reference  to  a general  map  of  Northern  Asia  might  lead  any  one 
to  believe,  that  Nova  Zemlia  is  in  fact  simply  a continuation  of  the  chief  or  central 
mass  of  these  mountains. 

An  eastern  limb,  radiating  to  the  north-north-east  from  65°  north  latitude, 
passes  into  the  Obdorsk  mountains  and  the  great  promontory  which  separates 
the  gulf  of  the  Obe  from  that  of  Kara.  First  explored  by  Sujcff  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Pallas,  the  correct  geographical  position  and  altitude  of  these  mountains 
were  only  determined  by  the  enterprising  geographer  Adolphe  Ennan,  who  fixed 
their  direction  to  be  33°  cast  of  north,  and  their  loftiest  summit  to  be  5286  feet 
high.  Lowering  gradually  as  it  trends  to  the  south-west,  this  Obdorsk  ridge  unites 
with  the  Ural  in  65°.  (See  General  Map,  PI.  V.) 

Viewing  then  the  Obdorsk  mountains  ns  a great  north-eastern  embranchment, 
and  the  line  of  Vaigatz  and  Nova  Zemlia  as  marking  the  extension  of  the  central 
chain,  we  might  geographically,  almost  consider  a newly  discovered  line  of  eleva- 
tion on  the  north-west,  as  a third  range  of  the  Northern  Ural. 

This  western  chain  is  one  which  has  been  made  known  by  the  recent  labours 
of  our  colleague  Count  A.  V.  Keyscrling  and  his  associate  Lieutenant  Kruscnstern, 
and  which  rising  near  the  main  Ural  or  middle  chain  in  latitude  62°,  trends 
in  a north-north-westerly  direction  for  the  space  of  about  500  English  miles,  and 
exposing  all  the  edges  and  succession  of  its  rocks  on  the  east  side  of  the  gulf  of 
Tcheskai,  finally  disappears  in  the  headland  of  Kanin-nos  near  the  extremity  of 
our  Map.  This  range,  the  chief  part  of  which  is  called  the  Timan,  is  however, 
strictly  speaking,  separated  from  the  Ural  by  a trough  of  Jurassic  deposits,  and 
traversing  in  its  northern  part  a region  occupied  by  Samovedes,  extends  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  growth  of  forests  in  these  parallels  of  longitude.  It  was,  indeed, 
wholly  unknown  to  geologists  and  scarcely  known  to  geographers,  except  through 
old  works  of  the  sixteenth  century*,  till  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1843,  when  its 

' Bull.  Scient.  dc  I' Acad,  dc  St.  Pltersbonrg,  tom.  iti.  No.  10, 

' Humboldt  cite*  an  old  inap  engraved  on  wood  in  1547  at  Nuremberg,  on  which  the  course*  of  the 
Petchora  (Pecsorm),  Ussw  and  Soava  (So*sa)  arc  approximately  luid  down.  The  chief  ridge  of  the  1‘ral 
is  termed  " Montes  diet!  Cingulus  terrse.”  Asie  Centrale,  vol.  i.  p.  456. 
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geological  explorer,  Count  Keyscrling,  returned  to  St.  Petersburgh  (see  General 
Map,  PI.  V.).  His  survey  shows,  that  forming  the  western  flank  of  the  great  valley 
of  the  Petchora  and  the  eastern  limit  of  the  great  Permian  basin,  this  ridge,  though 
composed  of  palaeozoic  and  metamorpliic  deposits  which  have  been  pierced  by 
igneous  rocks,  ought  to  be  dissociated  from  the  Ural  in  a geological  sense,  and  must 
rather  be  viewed  as  the  stony  girdle  of  Russia  in  Europe,  which  extending  from 
Scandinavia  on  the  north-north-west,  envelopes  and  forms  the  natural  mural  portion 
of  the  adjacent  Euro|>ean  formations.  This  ridge,  whose  strata  contain  organic 
remains  which  throw  great  light  on  the  palceozoic  fauna  of  Russia,  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a separate  chapter. 

The  extreme  southern  limits  of  the  Ural  are  viewed  hy  Humboldt  as  extending 
considerably  to  the  south  of  the  parallel  of  Orenburg,  viz.  by  the  mountains 
Mugodjar  to  Mount  Airuk,  whilst  its  extreme  southern  end  is  considered  by  him 
to  lie  in  the  higher  grounds  between  the  Aral  and  Caspian  Seas.  The  recent 
discovery  of  a ridge  of  eruptive  rock  to  the  north  of  Khivah,  to  which  we  have 
before  adverted,  to  say  nothing  of  a better  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the 
crystalline  chain  which  trends  southwards  from  Mount  Airuk  towards  the  Aral  Sea, 
seems  even  to  extend  the  generalization  of  Humboldt,  and  to  lead  us  to  believe 
in  a great  southern  prolongation  of  igneous  and  paleozoic  rocks,  which,  ranging 
into  Central  Asia,  beyond  the  depression  of  the  Aral,  constitutes  the  high  ground 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oxus*.  In  this  extended  sense,  then,  a grand  meridian 
elevation,  of  which  the  Ural  Mountains,  properly  so  called,  is  the  distinguishing 
central  feature,  has  a length  of  nearly  30°  of  latitude. 

For  a knowledge  of  the  north-eastern  flank  of  the  chain,  extending  from  60° 
to  G5°,  we  shall  appeal  to  Russian  authorities ; whilst  our  own  acquaintance  with 
some  features  of  the  western  flanks  within  the  same  latitudes,  enables  us,  as  above 
said,  to  speak  personally  of  a tract  (the  Timan  ridge)  not  previously  visited  by 
any  geologist.  Our  chief  observations  are,  however,  restricted  to  that  part  of  the 
chain  which  is  colonized  and  accessible  ; viz.  from  Bogoslofsk  in  G0°  to  Orsk  and 
Orenburg  in  51°,  or  throughout  9°  of  latitude. 

Within  these  parallels,  the  average  altitude  of  the  mountains  does  not  exceed 


1 Our  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  Ural,  beyond  Mount  Airuk, 
is  due  to  M.  N.  Khanikoff,  Captain  Romanoff,  and  the  researches  of  M.  Businur  obligingly  communicated 
to  us  by  Colonel  Hclxncrfrcn. 
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from  2000  to  2500  feet,  though  their  outline  is  diversified  by  groups  which  rise 
from  3000  to  near  6000  English  feet  above  the  sea. 

Throughout  that  portion  of  the  tract  which  is  situated  between  Bogoslofsk  on 
the  north  and  Kishtyinsk  on  the  south,  or  in  reference  to  the  names  of  separate 
peaks  betweeu  Konshakofski  Kamen  and  Jurma,  there  is  but  one  dominant 
mountain  ridge,  with  low  parallel  counterforts  both  on  its  east  and  western  flanks. 
To  the  south,  however,  of  Jurma,  the  chain  branches  out  into  fan-shaped  masses. 
The  most  western  of  these,  comprising  several  ridges,  terminates  in  a low  re- 
gion towards  Orenburg,  and  is  to  some  extent  prolonged  in  the  slight  undulations 
of  the  Obschey  Sirt.  The  central  masses  of  this  southern  Ural  may  be  spoken  of 
under  two  heads ; those  which  bifurcating  from  the  lofty  Ircmcl  range  into  the 
plateau  of  Preobrajensk  on  the  w'est,  and  into  the  sharp  ridge  of  Kvrkty  and 
Irendyk  upon  the  east ; whilst  the  Ilmen  and  its  southern  extension,  the  Kara 
Edir-tau,  constitute  the  eastern  or  flanking  ridge  of  Siberia. 

Enlarging  upon  the  determinations  of  Hermann,  Hclmcrsen  and  Hoflinan, 
Baron  Humboldt  has  seized  upon  this  southern  expansion  of  the  Ural,  and  illus- 
trating it  with  his  usual  felicity,  has  shown  how  from  a single  chain  in  the  central 
portion,  it  passes  into  a trifurcation  which  is  persistent  from  51°  to  55^°  north 
latitude1.  Having  crossed  and  recrosscd  this  southern  portion,  where  it  is  most 
expanded,  we  think  that,  whether  their  mineral  constitution  or  physical  features 
be  considered,  these  masses,  when  viewed  in  detail,  arc  more  numerous.  To  this 
point,  however,  we  shall  subsequently  revert. 

In  the  following  remarks  we  shall  first  treat  of  the  northern  and  afterwards  of 
the  southern  portions  of  the  chain  which  we  examined. 

When  approached  by  the  usual  high  road  from  its  western  or  European  flank, 
the  North  Ural  of  the  Russian  miners  appears  little  more  than  a low  hilly  ridge, 
for  the  most  part  densely  wooded  ; and  although  a line  of  rock  appears  at  intervals, 
the  Ural  Mountains  of  the  traveller’s  imagination  are  reduced,  when  they  appear 
in  sight,  to  a mere  range  of  mounts,  seldom  exceeding  in  apparent  height  the  Vosges 
between  Metz  and  the  Rhine.  Their  real  height  is,  however,  more  considerable, 
the  deception  being  produced  by  the  traveller  having  already  gradually  ascended 
to  some  altitude  above  the  sea,  before  he  obtains  a view  of  the  chain.  Those  per- 
sons, indeed,  who  have  only  passed  over  it  by  the  route  to  Ekaterinburg,  at  the 

1 Aaie  Centrale,  vol.  i.  p.  433-439. 
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rapid  rate  of  Russian  travelling,  might  almost  doubt  tbe  existence  of  a chain,  for 
the  road  is  there  carried  over  the  watershed  at  the  point  of  its  greatest  depression, 
and  where  the  outline  is  round-backed  and  featureless.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  central  crest  between  Blagodat  and  Serebriansk,  and  also  of  the  pass  near 
Katchkanar  in  the  parallel  of  Verkhoturie,  by  both  of  which  we  travelled,  except 
that  upon  these  lines  the  “ divortia  aquarum  ” is  enlivened,  at  intervals,  by  bold 
and  serrated  crags.  From  certain  localities,  however,  on  the  Siberian  side  the 
traveller  can  form  a more  adequate  conception  of  these  mountains.  In  travelling 
by  the  ordinary  route,  from  Europe,  he  gradually  approaches  them  from  undula- 
tions, amid  which  the  central  ridge  is  often  nearly  lost ; whilst  to  many  parts  of  the 
lower  plateau  of  Siberia  they  present  themselves  as  a serrated,  mural  and  naked 
ridge,  which  peering  through  the  forests,  has  the  aspect  of  a mountain  escarp- 
ment. Of  the  nature  of  this  central  crest,  composed  of  quartzose  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  the  view  at  the  head  of  this  chapter  affords  a characteristic  idea,  and  in  the 
sequel  other  sketches  will  be  given  of  the  appearance  of  the  chain,  whether  exa- 
mined in  its  most  elevated  portion  or  on  its  Siberian  flank. 

The  width  of  the  mountain  region  may  be  variously  computed,  according  to  the 
definition  of  the  geographer.  Humboldt  places  the  average  at  twelve  to  fifteen 
French  leagues,  or  at  about  the  width  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  true  ridge,  however, 
or  Ural-tau,  whatever  local  names  may  be  given  to  it  by  the  natives  in  different 
parallels,  must  simply  be  considered  as  the  dividing  crest  which  parts  the  waters  of 
Europe  from  those  of  Asia.  But  as  throughout  a considerable  space  the  flanking 
ridges  are,  as  before  said,  insignificant,  though  in  other  parts  they  rival  the  water- 
shed itself  in  height,  it  is  not  easy  to  define  the  breadth  of  ground  which  should  he 
included  in  the  term  Ural  Mountains.  This  remark  specially  relates  to  what,  for 
our  present  purpose,  we  shall  call  the  North  Ural  ; viz,  from  Petropaulosk  and  the 
most  northern  Russian  mines — from  the  point,  in  fact,  where  colonization  ceases 
northwards,  to  the  cluster  of  summits  before  alluded  to,  and  which  radiating  from 
Jurma  or  Yurrna,  pass  to  the  south-west  and  south  by  Zlataiist  and  Miask. 

In  the  northernmost  part  of  this  tract,  dense  forests  and  impassable  marshes 
very  frequently  obscure  the  watershed,  which  is  diversified  solely  by  occasional 
stony  peaks,  lifting  their  heads  through  monotonous  and  silent  woodlands,  which 
would  to  this  day  have  been  peopled  by  a few  wild  Voguls  only,  had  not  the  precious 
ores  led  the  Russians  to  colonize  and  clear  them.  Yet  with  all  the  progress  which 
has  been  made,  the  only  good  carriage  road  completely  across  the  North  Ural 

2 v 2 
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is  in  the  parallel  of  Ekaterinburg.  Two  other  transverse  roads  to  the  north  of 
that  town  are,  indeed,  practicable,  but  they  run  for  a certain  distance  only ; the 
one  serving  as  the  line  of  communication  between  the  Imperial  Zavods  of  Kush- 
vinsk  and  Serebriansk,  to  effect  through  the  latter  a junction  with  the  Tchus- 
sovaya  river ; the  other  passing  from  the  Zavod  of  Nijny  Tagilsk  by  Vissimo  Shait- 
ansk  to  llinsk  on  the  same  stream,  which,  from  the  point  where  it  is  navigable, 
becomes  the  medium  for  the  transport  of  the  heavy  merchandize  that  passes  from 
Siberia  into  Russia.  Still  further  to  the  north  lay  the  old  high  road  from  Perm, 
Viatka  and  Solikamsk  to  Verkhoturic,  or  that  by  which  in  earlier  days  the  Russian 
exiles  were  transported  to  Siberia,  but  being  disused  it  has  now  relapsed  into  an 
impassable  wilderness1 * *. 

Checked  in  our  wish  to  traverse  the  chain  by  that  line,  we  were  enabled,  through 
the  kindness  of  our  deceased  friend  the  Prince  Butcra4,  to  pass  it  on  horseback  by 
a track  which  had  not  been  used  for  many  years,  and  which  leading  us  by  the 
picturesque  and  lofty  rocks  of  Katchkanar,  placed  us  in  communication  with  the 
Imperial  Zavods  on  the  east,  in  the  parallel  of  58°  north  latitude. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  of  the  impediments  in  the  North  Ural  to  rapid 
scientific  researches  ; but  our  readers,  who  have  seen  how  in  the  flat  regions  of 
Russia,  we  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  subsoil  by  interrogating  the  river  banks, 
might  naturally  ask,  Why  not  resort  to  the  same  method  in  the  mountains?  In 
truth  we  did  so,  to  as  great  an  extent  ns  our  limited  time  and  the  nature  of  the 
region  would  permit ; but  a glance  at  the  Map  will  show  how  rarely,  in  the  absence 
of  roads,  we  could  avail  ourselves  of  such  facilities. 

Though  on  the  whole  a very  low  chain,  the  Ural  completely  plays  the  part  of 
the  Alps  and  some  great  mountains,  by  throwing  off  its  waters  to  either  flank  of  a 
central  axis  ; for  throughout  its  whole  range,  from  the  uncolonized  and  savage 
wilds  of  the  North  to  the  parallel  of  Orenburg,  the  " divortia  aquarum  " arc  nowhere 
cut  through  by  any  great  transverse  fissure,  and  are  not,  therefore,  crossed  by  any 
stream.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  central  depression  and  to  the  south  of  Eka- 
terinburg, it  is  true,  that  in  its  upper  part,  the  Tchussovaya,  where  it  is  very  small, 
winds  obliquely  through  the  central  hills ; and  a similar  example,  as  cited  by  Hum- 

1 A still  more  northern  route  is  marked  upon  the  Map  of  Humboldt  and  Rose,  viz.  from  Tscherdyn 

to  Pctropavlosk,  but  wc  apprehend  that  it  also  is  not  passable,  except  in  winter. 

* Mwied  to  the  Russian  proprietress  of  these  mines,  cited  by  Baron  Humboldt  as  Countess  Polier  in 

a previous  marriage. 
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boidt,  occurs  in  an  upland  valley  north-east  of  Zlataust,  which  sends  one  rivulet 
to  feed  the  Miass  upon  the  east  and  another  to  the  river  Ai  upon  the  west ; but 
these  are  mere  exceptional  streamlets,  and  arc  not  navigable  by  the  smallest  boat 
or  canoe. 

Nor  can  the  Ural  or  Yaik  itself  be  said  to  cut  through  the  chain,  for  it  flows 
southwards  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  mountains,  so  long  as  they  maintain 
their  lofty  character.  It  is  only  when  they  apparently  terminate,  by  subsiding  for 
a considerable  space  into  the  low  tracts  of  the  Kirghis,  that  this  river  finds  an 
issue  to  the  west  in  a wide  transversal  valley,  and  passing  in  which  from  Orsk  by 
Orenburg  to  the  Caspian,  it  is  prevented  from  flowing  southwards  to  the  Aral,  by 
the  high  grounds  which  in  the  broad  sense  before  stated  form  the  southern  pro- 
longation of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

We  conceive,  indeed,  that  nearly  all  transverse  gorges  by  which  rivers  escape 
across  ridges  from  one  water  basin  to  another,  are  nothing  more  than  ancient 
apertures  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  which  have  resulted  from  former  oscillations 
and  consequent  disruption  and  denudation  of  the  rocks.  For  although  cases  are 
known  in  which  the  strata  on  cither  side  of  a gorge  do  not  exhibit  signs  of  un- 
conformability  or  dislocation  (and  such  may  be  cited  as  examples  of  pure  denu- 
dation only),  still  we  believe  that  even  in  such  exceptions,  the  transverse  chasm  has 
been  mainly  produced  by  a great  vibratory  movement,  giving  rise  to  a fissure,  the 
depth  and  size  of  which  has  been  augmented  by  powerful  denudation  when  the 
land  and  waters  were  changing  their  relations.  We  maintain  that  highly  inclined 
or  torrential  streams  only  can  have  made  a perceptible  impression  in  laying  open 
mountain  gorges  which  were  not  natural  fissures ; or,  in  other  words,  that  rivers, 
properly  so  called,  have  never  cut  sections  through  chains,  but  simply  flow  in  chasms 
prepared  for  them.  Remarkable  examples  of  such  phenomena  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  flanks  of  every  great  mountain  chain  from  the  Alps  to  the  Andes,  and  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  numerous  parts  of  the  British  Isles'. 

But  if  the  crest  of  the  Ural  chain  be  not  rent  by  distinct  transverse  gorges,  its 
flanks  and  counter-forts,  both  on  the  cast  and  west,  expose  many  such,  in  which 
flow  streams,  some  of  them  navigable.  We  therefore  took  advantage  of  the  Sere- 
brianka  and  the  Tchussovaya  on  the  west  of  the  ridge,  and  of  the  Issetz  and  Sosva 
on  the  east  ; and  as  these  rivers  flow  respectively  from  east  to  west  and  west  to 

1 See  Silurian  System,  pp.  236,  422  et  passim,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Mantcll,  Fitton,  Martin  and  Hop- 
kina  on  the  Wealdcn,  &c.,  in  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 
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east,  we  were  naturally  enabled  to  read  off  upon  their  banks  the  true  relations  of 
the  strata,  on  either  side  of  the  crystalline  meridian  axis. 

In  the  northern  mining  tracts,  or  in  all  the  country  between  Ekaterinburg  and 
Bogoslofsk,  considerable  facilities  for  inquiry,  indeed,  exist ; since  they  abound  not 
only  in  good  communications  between  the  Zavods',  but  also  in  lines  of  intercourse 
with  their  detached  mines. 

In  these  districts  all  difficulties  have,  in  truth,  vanished  before  the  perseverance 
and  energy  of  the  Russian  miners,  whose  labours  have  thinned  the  forests,  erected 
commodious  and  often  splendid  buildings,  drained  the  marshes,  filled  the  gorges 
with  lakes  (for  water  is  their  great  mining  power),  and  rendered  the  tracts  around 
their  Zavods  the  residence  of  a population  more  advanced  in  knowledge  than  any 
with  which  it  was  our  lot  to  meet  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Yet 
in  no  work  of  geography  or  statistics  can  the  general  reader  acquire  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  highly  flourishing  condition  of  these  centres  of  industry,  each 
more  populous  and  thriving  than  many  towns  which  are  marked  on  maps  in  large 
letters  ; and  though  it  is  not  our  object  on  this  occasion  to  enter  into  economical 
details,  we  cannot  avoid  stating,  that  these  establishments,  both  Imperial  and 
private,  often  contain  many  thousand  industrious  workmen,  whose  houses  and 
essential  comforts  we  have  seldom  seen  surpassed  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
Europe.  When  once  the  inmate  of  these  hospitable  establishments,  the  geologist 
can  effect  with  comparative  ease  any  inquiry  which  lies  within  the  circuit  of  their 
jurisdiction  ; and  under  the  powerful  recommendations  with  which  we  travelled, 
obstacles  were  overcome,  which,  if  unprotected  travellers,  we  could  not  have 
attempted  to  face. 

The  Southern  Ural  of  our  Map,  i.  e.  all  the  mountainous  region  extending  from 
55$°  north  latitude  to  the  parallel  of  Orenburg,  being  much  less  densely  wooded 
aDd  much  less  marshy  than  the  Northern  Ural,  is  necessarily  more  accessible  to 
geological  research.  Near  the  northern  end  of  this  division  of  the  chain,  lie  Miask 
on  the  cast  and  Zlataust  on  the  west  ; the  former  the  most  important  auriferous 
Zavod  of  the  south  ; the  latter,  as  its  name  (gold-mouth)  implies,  a debouche 
for  the  metal  into  Europe.  An  excellent  road  is  necessarily  kept  up  between 
them,  which  affords  a most  instructive  transverse  section1,  and  supplied  us  with 

1 Upon  our  Map  all  the  Zarods  arc  engraved  in  a strong  character,  in  order  to  mark  their  statistical 
importance, 

• See  PI.  III.  f.  I. 
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the  characteristic  sketch  of  the  central  crest  rocks  represented  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter.  Whilst  Ekaterinburg,  the  chief  town,  is  celebrated  for  water-works,  which 
polish  the  hard  porphyries  and  precious  stones  of  the  Ural,  Zlataust  has  become 
the  great  Imperial  workshop  of  the  chain.  Under  the  direction  of  the  able  engi- 
neer and  metallurgist  General  Audsoff,  this  establishment,  whether  for  the  supe- 
riority of  its  blades  of  damasked  steel  or  its  richly  embossed  ornaments,  may  truly 
be  called  the  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  of  Eastern  Russia. 

As  few  tracts  far  to  the  south  of  Miask  have  been  found  to  contain  productive 
gold  alluvia,  and  as  the  country,  though  rich  in  soil  and  vegetation,  is  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  poor  and  pastoral  Bashkirs,  no  strong  reasons  have  existed  for  rendering 
it  easy  of  access.  Two  practicable  routes,  however,  exist  across  this  southern  por* 
tion  of  the  chain  (besides  that  from  Orsk  to  Uralsk),  both  of  which  wre  were 
enabled  to  follow,  through  the  obliging  arrangements  of  General  Perovski.  The 
one  called  the  starai-tract,  or  old  road,  traverses  obliquely  from  Orenburg  to 
Verch  Uralsk,  passing  by  the  plateau  of  Sakmarka  and  the  Irendyk  Hills  (here  the 
Ural-tau  or  crest) ; the  other,  the  commrrzi  tract,  or  commercial  road,  in  great  part 
completed  by  orders  of  General  Perovski,  crosses  the  numerous  high  ridges  of  which 
the  western  flanks  of  the  chain  are  there  composed,  and  among  which  the  pictu- 
resque river  Belaia  threads  its  course  into  the  lower  countries  on  the  west. 

In  concluding  this  introduction  it  may  be  stated,  that  besides  making  lateral 
excursions,  we  traversed  the  Ural  Mountains  in  seven  different  parallels,  the 
geological  features  of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  represent  by  as  many  coloured 
sections.  Divided  into  two  parties  of  research,  and  meeting  occasionally  at  the 
chief  places  only,  we  were  thus  enabled  simultaneously  to  examine  the  European 
and  Asiatic  flanks  of  the  chain,  and  accordingly  to  accomplish  nearly  as  much  in 
one  season  as  any  single  party  could  have  brought  to  light  in  two.  In  addition  to 
the  traverses  of  the  chief  ridge,  we  made  many  lateral  and  longitudinal  excursions, 
and  extended  our  travels  eastwards  as  far  as  Kaltchedansk  and  Troitsk,  in  order 
to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  essential  distinctions  of  the  subsoil  of  Si- 
beria as  contrasted  with  that  of  European  Russia.  Again,  as  before  indicated,  we 
extended  our  researches  in  a subsequent  year  to  the  Timan  ridge,  a great  north- 
western appendage  of  the  chain,  hitherto  entirely  undescribed. 

But  notwithstanding  every  exertion  in  our  power,  we  are  fully  aware  that  our 
results  must  on  many  points  be  defective,  in  the  distinctions  which  ought  to 
characterize  a well-digested  geological  memoir.  We  profess,  however,  simply  to 
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offer  a general  sketch  of  these  mountains,  which,  imperfect  as  it  may  be  in  details, 
and  particularly  in  the  demarcation  of  the  outline  of  the  formations,  will  still,  we 
trust,  be  found  to  assign  the  chief  rocks  of  the  Ural  chain  and  Timan  ridge  to 
their  proper  places  in  the  geological  series. 

Provided  with  the  useful  geographical  map  compiled  by  Humboldt  and  Rose, 
it  was  at  first  our  intention  not  to  attempt  any  other  definition  of  the  Ural  than 
that  which  is  given  in  our  general  geological  map  of  Russia  (PI.  VI.).  The  Imperial 
countenance  with  which  we  were  favoured,  led,  however,  to  the  acquisition  of  some 
geographical  data  with  which  our  precursors  were  not  furnished,  and  we,  therefore, 
caused  a separate  map  to  be  prepared  of  all  the  Uralian  regions  from  the  north  of 
Bogoslofsk  to  the  south  of  Orenburg,  which  we  have  endeavoured,  however  im- 
perfectly, to  colour  geologically*  (PI.  VII.). 

In  the  following  descriptions,  therefore,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  both 
the  general  map,  in  which  the  Ural  forms  the  eastern  boundary,  and  also  the  de- 
tailed map  in  which  the  relative  positions  of  places  can  be  better  traced.  The 
geographical  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  latter  are  chiefly  derived  from 
the  Prussian  map,  and  on  it  we  have  inserted  the  knowledge  we  obtained  from 
local  surveys  of  Russian  officers  at  the  Zavods  of  Bogoslofsk,  Ekaterinburg  and 
Zlataiist,  as  well  as  what  we  could  derive  from  the  writings  of  Helmersen,  Hoff- 
man, Humboldt,  &c.  The  chief  additions,  however,  in  our  map  appear  in  the 
southern  divisions  of  the  chain,  and  arc  taken  from  original  field  sketches  exe- 
cuted by  the  staff  under  the  orders  of  General  Pcrovski,  late  Governor-general  of 
Orenburg,  and  kindly  presented  to  us  by  that  distinguished  officer.  Lastly,  the 
coloured  sections  which  we  have  prepared  (Plates  II.,  III.,  IV.  and  V.),  may, 
we  trust,  explain  better  than  pages  of  writing,  the  dominant  structure  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  as  seen  in  a number  of  parallels  throughout  nine  degrees  of  latitude. 
With  due  attention,  therefore,  to  these  coloured  sections,  and  an  occasional  glance 

1 Both  maps  have  been  prepared  in  London  by  Mr.  Arrowsraith,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Murchison, 
who  has  published  the  larger  one  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  The  original  map 
of  the  South  Ural,  as  compiled  by  order  of  General  Pcrovski,  from  the  surveys  of  the  Russiun  staff  under 
General  R&kosofski,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Apartments  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  it  a work 
highly  creditable  to  the  officers,  who  prepared  it  from  their  field  sketches.  The  last  corrections  of  the 
Map,  PI.  VII.  are  taken  from  the  labour*  of  Mr.  J.  Khanikoff,  who  is  preparing  a Russian  map  of  these 
territories,  and  wc  refer  with  pleasure  to  a new  geographical  memoir  by  him  upon  the  Southern  Ural 
and  adjacent  regions,  which  Mr.  Murchison  has  communicated  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
London. 
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at  the  maps,  woodcuts  and  scenic  sketches  which  are  annexed,  we  hope  that  the 
following  explanations  may  be  considered  adequate  to  the  sole  object  we  have  in 
view, — a general  acquaintance  with  the  age  and  relations  of  the  masses  composing 
these  mountains,  and  the  mutations  they  have  undergone.  We  beg,  therefore,  that 
our  efforts  may  simply  be  viewed,  as  a continuation  and  extension  of  the  important 
researches  of  Humboldt,  Rose  and  Helmcrsen,  to  whose  views  of  metamorphism 
and  mineral  structure  we  seek  to  add  a few  clear,  general  geological  results. 

We  were  for  some  time  undecided  as  to  the  plan  we  should  adopt  in  describing 
the  Ural.  If,  indeed,  we  had  simply  transcribed  and  enlarged  our  notes  made  upon 
the  spot,  we  might  have  rendered  the  work  more  lively  and  palatable  to  most 
readers,  but  this  was  felt  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  method  pursued  in  other  parts 
of  the  volume,  though  after  all  we  have  imparted  much  more  of  the  character  of 
a personal  narrative  to  the  chapters  upon  the  Ural,  than  to  those  which  relate 
to  Russia  in  Europe.  In  one  respect  we  regret  that  our  journals  have  not  been 
fully  printed ; for  they  are  replete  with  heartfelt  expressions  of  gratitude  to  our 
kind  friends  of  these  mountains,  of  whom  we  may  truly  say,  that  they  generously 
and  hospitably  carried  out  the  wishes  of  their  Emperor,  in  His  Majesty’s  desire 
to  foster  and  advance  geological  science. 
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NORTH  URAL  OF  THE  MINERS. 

General  Hew  of  the  Geological  Structure  of  the  Ural. — First  transverse  Section  of  the 
Ural  Mountains  and  their  Dependencies,  by  the  Route  from  Perm  to  Ekaterinburg, 
with  an  Account  of  the  Eruptive  Phenomena  and  Mineral  Springs  of  Nijny  Sergiefsk. 
— Continuation  of  the  transverse  Section  along  the  Ranks  of  the  Issetz,  from  Eka- 
terinburg to  Kultchedansk  in  Siberia. — Sketch  of  the  region  North  of  Ekaterinburg. 
— Character  of  the  Rocks  around  the  Zavods  of  Neviansk  and  Nijny  Tagilsk. 

1 HE  Ural  Mountains  have  long  been  known  to  be  made  up  of  crystalline  and 
slaty  rocks,  replete  with  ores  and  simple  minerals,  but  their  chief  component  parts 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  defined,  as  consisting  of  certain  sedimentary  pa- 
laeozoic strata,  which  have,  to  a great  extent,  been  metamorphosed  by  the 
agency  of  intrusive  or  eruptive  rocks.  From  the  presence  of  organic  remains 
traceable  at  intervals  along  both  flanks,  and  even  close  to  the  axis  of  this  chain, 
we  have,  indeed,  convinced  ourselves,  that  some  of  their  central  ridges,  whether 
in  the  garb  of  chloritic,  talcose,  micaceous  or  (|uartzose  rocks,  arc  scarcely,  if 
ever,  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  unsolidified  Lower  Silurian  shale  on  which  St. 
Petersburg  is  built,  whilst  others,  sometimes  also  in  a crystalline  state,  are  of  the 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  age.  But  though  we  saw  abundant  proofs  of  the 
presence  of  unaltered  paheozoic  strata  in  some  spots,  and  of  their  metamorphisin 
in  others,  it  was  obviously  impossible  without  much  more  continuous  labour 
than  we  could  bestow  on  their  examination,  to  separate  the  formations  as  distinctly 
from  each  other,  as  in  the  flat  and  undisturbed  regions  of  Russia  : nor  could  we 
trace  with  accuracy  the  outlines  of  every  mass,  which  fossiliferous  in  one  part 
of  its  range,  in  another  is  cither  cut  off  by  some  outburst  of  eruptive  matter,  or 
has  through  subterranean  agency  assumed  a peculiar  lithological  aspect.  Yet 
whilst  the  axis  of  these  mountains,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  eastern  sides, 
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are  in  sucli  a broken  and  mineralized  condition,  that  the  age  and  nature  ol'  the  strata 
can  be  recognized  at  intervals  only,  we  have  but  to  descend  to  their  western  or 
European  slopes,  to  learn  how  very  distinctly  they  regain  their  depositary  character 
and  graduate  upwards  into  well-recognized  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and  Permian 
deposits.  In  fact,  by  travelling  from  the  mountains,  to  the  comparatively  low 
grounds  in  the  governments  of  Perm  and  Orenburg  on  the  west,  whether  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tchussovaya  or  Bieluia  rivers,  or  even  by  some  of  the  roads,  any 
practised  geologist  may  satisfy  himself,  that  notwithstanding  numerous  contortions 
and  even  inversions  towards  the  axis  of  the  chain,  the  lower  pakeozoic  strata  (Silu- 
rian and  Devonian)  arc  eventually  overlaid  by  carboniferous,  and  the  latter  by 
Permian  deposits.  Still  more  beautiful  examples  of  the  development  of  the  oldest 
of  these  pakeozoic  rocks  will  be  made  apparent,  when  we  come  to  explain  the 
structure  of  the  more  northern  or  Arctic  Ural. 

From  our  previous  pages  (pp.  137-1G8  et  aeq.)  the  reader  will  have  gathered, 
that  the  Ural  chain,  must  have  been  to  some  extent  elevated  into  dry  land  at 
a very  early  period,  or  immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone ; for  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  Permian  accumulations  of  the  adjacent 
lower  country  are,  to  a great  extent,  made  up  of  the  debris  of  the  older  Uralian 
rocks,  that  they  contain  fossil  vegetables  which  must  have  grown  on  these 
mountains,  and  also  have  derived  their  singular  cupriferous  character,  either  from 
mineral  springs  connected  with  the  metamorphism  of  the  Ural,  or  from  the 
wearing  away  or  destruction  of  the  numerous  masses  of  copper  ore  which  were 
formed  in  that  chain  at  a period  of  high  antiquity. 

Whilst  the  features  of  the  western  slopes  of  the  chain  thus  enable  us  to  connect 
the  obscurer  masses  of  the  Ural  with  unequivocal  and  well-known  strata,  whose 
position  is  established,  the  Siberian  flank,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  no  such  clear- 
ness of  order  : even  there,  however,  we  were  enabled  to  decipher  a disjointed  suc- 
cession, from  Silurian  to  carboniferous  strata,  though  at  rare  intervals  only,  and 
amid  occasional  deviations  from  natural  sequence.  Instead  of  occupying  con- 
tinuous zones,  as  on  the  west,  the  strata  containing  organic  remains  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  crest,  are  alone  traceable  at  wide  intervals,  their  fragments  being  cut  off 
by  and  almost  buried  under  bauds  of  eruptive  and  crystalline  character,  which 
running  from  north  to  south  and  parallel  to  the  chief  chain,  corrugate  and  em- 
bellish the  surface  by  numerous  asperities  of  outline.  (See  the  Maps,  PI.  VI. 
and  VII.) 
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It  is  on  this  eastern  flank,  where  eruptive  agency  has  been  so  active,  that  with 
rare  exceptions,  all  the  richest  metalliferous  ores  are  to  be  seen,  whether  occurring 
in  veins,  masses  or  deposits,  the  gold  alluvia  being  found  in  the  depressions  between 
the  elevations  or  on  their  flanks. 

The  low  region  of  Siberia  into  which  these  folds  or  corrugations  pass,  is  to 
a great  extent  occupied  by  granitic  rocks  With  very  limited  exceptions,  true 
granites  seem  never  to  enter  into  the  higher  portions  of  the  Ural,  the  culminating 
points  of  which  generally  consist  of  altered  palaeozoic  strata,  usually  in  the  state  of 
ijuartzose  and  chloritic  rocks,  sometimes  as  mica  schists,  with  saccharoid  marble  ; 
whilst  promontories  of  greenstone,  porphyry,  and  sienite  indenting  and  breaking 
in,  as  it  were,  upon  the  central  and  subcrystalline  ridge,  often  constitute  the 
highest  peaks. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  striking  contrast  which  is  presented  by  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  Ural  chain,  we  convinced  ourselves  that  in  the  earlier  periods,  there 
had  taken  place  all  over  this  region,  and  probably  extending  far  into  Siberia,  a 
deposition  of  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  strata,  which  by  the  linear 
outbursts  of  granitic  rocks  on  some  lines,  and  of  porphyries  and  greenstones  on 
others,  in  lines  from  north  to  south,  were  thrown  up  into  and  formed  this  chain, 
anterior  to  the  accumulation  of  the  Permian  deposits.  As  the  latter  have  not  been 
observed  on  its  eastern  flank,  we  may  be  permitted  to  surmise,  that  in  those  early 
periods  a large  portion  of  Siberia  adjacent  to  the  Ural,  was  also  raised  from  be- 
neath the  sea,  and  put  without  the  reach  of  these  waters,  uuder  which  the  copper 
sands  and  their  associated  marine  animals  were  accumulated. 

On  its  western  flank  Jurassic  rocks  occur  abundantly  towards  the  northern  and 
southern  extremities  of  this  chain,  but  as  on  its  eastern  flank  true  Jurassic  strata 
occur  in  northern  and  southern  patches  only,  and  there  is  scarcely  a trace  of  them 
in  the  intermediate  country,  nor,  indeed,  of  any  beds  of  secondary  age  throughout 
many  degrees  of  latitude,  we  may  infer  that,  at  all  events,  a very  large  region  of 
Siberia  (including  that  portion  of  the  eastern  flank  uf  the  Ural)  was  not  subjected 
to  marine  deposits  during  the  long  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  formation 
of  the  carboniferous  limestone  and  the  accumulation  of  certain  tertiary  deposits  of 
which  we  shall  presently  speak.  In  short,  we  hojre  to  show,  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  gainsay  the  hypothesis,  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  secondary 
l>eriod,  and  afterwards  during  a long  tertiary  epoch,  a very  large  region  of  Siberia 
may  have  been  a continental  mass  far  above  the  waters.  To  this  point  we  shall 
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necessarily  again  refer,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  tracts  inhabited  by  the  lost 
races  of  quadrupeds. 

After  this  short  view  of  the  general  nature  of  the  chain,  we  will  now  lay  before 
our  readers  a series  of  descriptions  of  transverse  sections  which  we  made  across 
it  in  various  parallels  of  latitude.  These  descriptions  will,  indeed,  follow  pretty 
much  in  the  order  in  which  we  travelled,  and  by  attention  to  the  coloured  sections 
(Plates  II.,  III.  and  IV.),  we  trust  that  our  readers  will  perfectly  comprehend  our 
general  views.  But  although  the  description  of  the  sections  will  sufficiently  explain 
the  leading  geological  features,  there  is  one  phenomenon  on  which  we  must  after- 
wards dwell  separately,  viz.  the  nature  of  the  gold  alluvia  ; both  to  show  that  such 
accumulations  were  formed  in  one  of  the  most  recent  periods  of  change  which  the 
earth’s  surface  has  undergone,  and  also  to  connect  it  with  the  destruction  of  the 
large  Mammalia,  at  a time  when  our  continents  were  beginning  to  assume  their 
present  form. 

We  need  not  say  that  those  who  seek  for  detailed  lithological  distinctions  and 
elaborate  descriptions  of  mineral  structure  will  not  find  any  such  in  our  pages  : on 
such  points  it  is  alone  necessary  to  refer  to  the  lucid  writings  of  M.  Gustaf  Rose1. 

General  Section  across  the  Ural  by  the  route  from  Perm  to  Ekaterinburg , with  an 
account  of  the  eruptire  Rocks  and  Mineral  Springs  of  Nijny  Serginsk  (PI.  II.  fig.  1.). 
— It  lias  been  previously  shown  that  the  Permian  strata,  occupying  the  regions 
watered  by  the  Kama  and  its  tributary  the  Sylva,  sweep  over  large  low  tracts  at 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  from  whence  many  of  their  component 
parts  have  been  derived  (p.  168).  Extending  to  Kongur,  these  red  and  cupriferous 
deposits  becoming  highly  gypsiferous,  are  lost  under  an  extensive  cover  of  black 
earth  between  Kongur  and  the  post-house  of  Morgunnof.  Thence  to  the  station 
Zlataustsk  the  base  of  the  country  is  calcareous,  exhibiting  here  and  there,  parti- 
cularly in  the  environs  of  Saksomsk*,  cavernous,  white  and  yellow,  dolomitic 
limestone  forming  low  hills,  which,  from  the  few  remaius  detected  in  it,  and  more 
particularly  hv  subsequent  examination  of  its  southern  prolongation  near  Krasno 
Ufimsk,  we  considered  to  be  carboniferous3. 

1 Rcisc  nach  dem  Ural,  dem  Altai  und  dem  Ka*pischcn  Mccrc  von  A.  von  Humboldt,  G.  Ehrcnbtrg 
ur.d  G.  Rose.  Berlin,  1837  and  1S42. 

* An  iron-work  of  M.  Alex.  Dcmidoff. 

* The  heat  was  intense  us  we  passed  this  tract,  our  thermometer  in  the  abode  of  the  carriage,  even 
when  exposed  to  tJie  rapid  current  of  air,  being  from  9415  to  99°  Fahrenheit.  Late  in  the  evening  it  fell 
to  88°,  and  at  sunrise  was  CD°.— June  12,  1841. 
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To  the  east  of  Zlataustsk  the  carboniferous  limestone  disappears  under  certain 
flagstones  and  grits  occasionally  calcareous,  the  extension,  as  we  believe,  of  those 
of  Artinsk  (p.  127  el  set).),  which  give  quite  a different  aspect  to  the  country. 
Woodlands  and  wilds  there  take  the  place  of  arable  and  pastoral  undulations,  and 
a heavy  clay  for  the  most  part  occupies  the  surface.  On  emerging  from  these 
woodlands  the  advanced  posts  of  the  Ural  which  begin  to  show  themselves, 
nowhere  present  a bolder  feature  than  the  Surrey  hills  as  viewed  from  the  valley 
of  the  Thames. 

At  this  point,  or  near  the  post-house  of  Altschitska,  commences  the  coloured 
section  (PI.  II.  fig.  1.).  Hence  to  Yallim,  soft  yellowish  sandstones  predominate, 
and  upon  the  banks  of  a small  stream  they  contain  casts  of  Catamites  and  alter- 
nate with  layers  of  argillaceous  schist,  which  occur  both  in  thin  beds  and  also  in 
oblate  spheroidal  forms.  These  strata  have  the  aspect  of  carboniferous  deposits, 
and  they  unquestionably  overlie  the  true  Carboniferous  limestone.  Allusion  has 
already  been  made  to  strata  probably  approaching  to  those  in  age  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tchussovaya,  and  we  shall  afterwards  have  to  speak  of  them  on  the  western 
flank  of  the  Arctic  Ural.  In  approaching  Bissersk  they  incline  15°  to  20°  to  the 
east,  and  containing  plants  (including  ferns),  become  somewhat  calcareous,  their 
lamination  being  marked  by  plates  of  yellow  mica. 

In  this  parallel  the  hilly  wooded  character  more  distinctly  sets  on,  and  the  tract 
diversified  by  rivulets  and  pools  of  water,  having  somewhat  the  aspect  of  the  Lower 
Jura1,  may  be  viewed  as  the  first  appanage  of  the  Ural  chain*.  At  Bissersk 
the  carbonaceous  sands  and  grits  are  partially  obscured  by  loose  sand  and  clay, 

1 We  could  not  learn  that  any  Ilussiun  nobleman  or  country  gentleman  ever  resides  on  his  property 
in  this  very  pretty  tract.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  Casino  or  club  of  the  nobles  at  Perm  was  placed  at 
our  disposal  by  the  kind  and  hospitable  governor  M.  Ogaref,  and  we  learnt  that  in  all  his  vast  govern- 
ment (as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  France)  three  or  four  noble  proprietors  only  were  ever  resident. 

* Humboldt  has  the  following  excellent  observation  when  speaking  of  this  very  point  on  the  western 
flank  of  the  Ural: — " Conimr  presque  partout  les  chaines  de  moutagne*  s'clevent  sur  un  terrain  d£ju 
bombl,  et  que  des  contreforts  plus  ou  mains  etendus  marquent  IVtendue  Interale  de*  soul  eve  mens,  il 
n’est  pas  facile  dc  circonscrirc  1'area  des  montugnes  et  des  plainer.  Cette  difficult*!'  augmente  lorsquc, 
com  me  dans  l’Oural,  la  chaine  n’est  61ev£e  h de  grande*  distances  que  de  3 a 4 cents  toiscs  de  hauteur, 
et  que  loin  de  former  toujour*  unc  digue  rocheuse,  elle  se  presente  plutdt  comine  un  aggroupement  de 
muntagnes  ct  dc  hauts  plateaux  dispose*  dans  la  direction  d’un  mlridien.  Comment,  par  exemple,  fixer 
les  points  oil  commence  et  oil  finit  l’Oural  dan*  la  route  qui  conduit  de  Perm  et  de  Kongour,  cf'lehre  i*ar 
*e*  cavcmcs  de  gypse,  par  Cat  he  rineubourg  i\  Tobolsk : on  cst  incertain  si  cc  sent  les  chungcmcns  si 
lents  de  niveau  qui  doivent  decider  la  question,  ou  s'il  ne  faut  pasajouter  In  consideration  de  la  nature  de 
la  rtche  aux  considerations  relatives  au  relief.”— -A*ie  Centrale,  vol.  i.  p.  451. 
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but  at  Mayaskaya  and  Klinofskaya  Gora,  between  that  place  and  Klenofsk,  the 
beds  rise  into  rapidly  undulating  bills,  the  last-mentioned  or  culminaling  point 
being  (according  to  Humboldt)  about  10C2  English  feet  above  the  sea.  In  these 
hills  the  same  basis  of  gray  calcareous  psammite  or  grit  with  plants,  is  diversified 
hy  containing  numerous  pebbles  from  the  size  of  nuts  to  that  of  fists,  consisting 
of  porphyry,  quartz,  felspar,  Lydian-stone  or  altered  slate,  and  occasionally  with 
fragments  of  the  palaeozoic  limestones  of  the  Ural,  in  which  the  fossils  are  still 
visible.  These  strata,  sometimes  horizontal  and  very  thick-bedded,  seem  to  fold 
gently  over  with  the  outline  of  the  ground.  From  sections  hereafter  to  be  adduced 
from  other  parallels,  there  is,  indeed,  no  doubt,  that  the  carbonaceous  beds  with 
plants  and  pebbles  are  clearly  separated  in  all  the  region  of  the  Ural,  from  the  in- 
ferior carboniferous  limestone  properly  so  called,  to  which  they  are  in  fact  uncon- 
formable  ; and  if  they  are  also  to  be  considered  of  the  carboniferous  age,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  great  elevations  and  dislocations  of  this  chain  took  place  during  the 
formation  of  sediments  which  in  other  parts  of  Europe  constitute  the  carboniferous 
system. 

The  height  of  these  hills  increases  as  you  advance  from  wrest  to  east ; for  the  hill 
of  Bcrosovskaya  Gora,  between  Kliuofsk  and  Kirghishausk,  is  (according  to  Hum- 
boldt) 1230  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  from  that  hill,  west  of  Klinofsk,  that  the  best 
view  of  the  central  or  Ural  ridge  is  obtained,  and  although  of  slight  altitude  in 
comparison  with  other  mountain  chains,  the  intermediate  succession  of  w'oodcd 
parallel  valleys  and  lower  hills,  terminated  by  a long  and  slightly  broken  ridge  of 
rocks,  embodies  a vista  by  no  means  unpicturesque. 

In  the  hills  cast  of  Kirghishansk  the  grits  and  conglomerates  above  described 
(which  with  the  exception  of  the  plants  much  resemble  the  tertiary  nageldue  of 
Switzerland)  are  succeeded  by  whitish,  hard  and  brittle,  highly  ferriferous  sand- 
stones, not  unlike  some  varieties  of  the  millstone  grit  of  England  (see  Section, 
PI.  II.  fig.  1.).  These  beds  dip  rapidly  both  to  the  cast  and  west,  and,  as  we 
soon  ascertained,  are  upon  the  outermost  lines  of  eruption  of  the  Ural  in  this 
latitude.  Towards  the  station  of  Grobovo  great  accumulations  of  very  finely 
shivered,  crystalline  limestone  are  accumulated  in  the  valleys,  and  in  the  bed  of  the 
little  rivulet,  three  versts  west  of  that  station,  we  found  strata  of  compact,  yellow 
limestone,  alternating  with  others  of  dark  indigo  colour,  which  containing  Pro- 
ductus  gigas,  Orthis  arachnoides  and  Encrinites,  left  no  doubt  in  our  minds,  that 
the  rock  is  truly  of  the  carboniferous  age. 
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These  beds,  sharply  inclined  to  the  east  and  by  north,  seemed  also  to  participate, 
like  those  of  Kirghishansk,  in  some  movements  dependent  on  eruptive  forces,  and 
having  heard  that  the  mineral  springs  of  Nijny  Serginsk  were  situated  at  one  stage 
only  to  the  south  of  the  great  route,  we  at  once  deflected  from  it  to  examine  the 
rocks  in  their  vicinity. 

Mineral  Springs  and  eruptive  Rocks  of  Nijny  Serginsk. — Having  repeatedly  had 
opportunities,  both  in  the  Silurian  region  of  England,  in  the  Rhenish  provinces, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  of  proving,  that  mineral  springs  frequently  rise  to  the 
surface  at  those  points  where  rocks  of  igneous  or  plutonic  origin  have  pierced 
through  sedimentary  deposits,  our  drive  over  rich  but  wild  fields  and  pastures 
along  one  of  the  longitudinal  valleys  to  the  west  of  the  chain,  to  the  Zavod  or 
mining  establishments  of  Nijny  Serginsk1,  was  made  in  the  full  conviction,  that 
both  the  origin  of  the  wells  and  the  dislocations  we  had  seen  on  the  sides  of  the 
high  road  (one  of  the  first  marked  disturbances  of  the  subsoil  met  with  between 
that  spot  and  St.  Petersburg!!)  would  be  similarly  explained.  We  were  not  disap- 
pointed. In  the  environs  of  Nijny  Serginsk  many  of  the  greater  phamomena 
which  we  afterwards  witnessed  in  the  chief  ridge  of  the  Ural,  are  clearly  exhibited 
on  a small  scale ; and  as  epitomes  are  more  easily  comprehended  than  extended 
and  discursive  statements,  we  will,  for  the  present,  interrupt  the  narrative  of  the 
first  long  transverse  section  of  the  Ural  chain  with  the  following  short  illustration. 

The  flourishing  iron-works  of  Nijny  Serginsk  are  situated  on  the  river  Sirga, 
by  the  barring  up  of  which,  an  artificial  lake  about  six  versts  long  and  one  verst 
wide,  is  made  to  fill  the  lower  part  of  one  of  the  numerous  wooded  valleys,  recently 
purchased  from  the  former  Bashkir  inhabitants,  and  as  yet  only  partially  re- 
claimed. By  the  aid  of  this  water-power,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Ural,  wealth  and 
comfort  are  here  diffused  through  an  increasing  and  prosperous  community. 

To  the  south  of  the  chief  Zavod  are  thick-bedded,  quartzose  and  highly  altered 
sandstones,  occasionally  quartzose  rock,  but  still  regularly  bedded  and  alternating 
with  schists.  These  masses  strike  north-north-cast,  south-south-west,  and  dip  25° 
east-south-east.  They  are  evidently  a part  of  the  same  series  of  strata  seen  on 
the  high  road  in  the  valley  near  Kirghishansk.  At  the  north  end  of  the  village 

1 The  ground  around  thia  Zavod  was  bought  from  the  Bashkirs  by  one  of  the  Dcmidoff  family,  and 
sold  to  the  brothers  Qubin  of  Moscow.  The  population  of  Nijny  Sergiuik  ia  2609.  that  of  the  adja- 
cent establishment  of  Aligik  450.  They  arc  both  iron- works,  arc  admirably  managed,  and  the  workmen 
and  their  families  most  comfortably  lodged,  well-fed  and  neatly  dreeaed. 
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they  pass,  however,  into  amorphous  masses  of  quartz  rock,  in  which  nearly  all 
traces  of  bedding  are  obliterated,  whilst  points  of  intrusive  greenstone  appear  at 
intervals. 

lie  who  disbelieves  in  the  theory  of  metamorphism  may  here  be  convinced  of  its 
truth.  In  the  short  space  of  a mile,  since  he  can  walk  upon  the  edges  of  the  partially 
altered  beds  of  grit  and  schist,  until  he  finds  them  converted  into  amorphous  quartz 
rock,  in  contact  with  highly  crystalline  greenstone,  a rock  which,  from  its  com- 
position and  from  the  part  it  plays  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  now  admitted  to  be 
of  igneous  and  intrusive  character. 

Wc  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  sandstone  and  quartz  rock  are  of  the  age  of 
the  millstone  grit,  because  certain  limestones  which  rise  up  behind  them  are  clearly 
referable  to  the  carboniferous  limestone.  In  the  environs  of  this  Zavod  we  could 
not,  it  is  true,  discover  any  clearly  definable  organic  remains,  so  very  much  had  the 
rock  been  altered  ; but  the  strata  having  a persistent  strike  from  south-south-west 
to  north-north-east,  wc  observed  that  in  following  the  same  calcareous  courses 
from  Nijny  Serginsk  to  the  north,  they  became  less  altered,  and  regaining  in  a few 
miles  the  character  they  present  upon  the  high  road  near  Grobovo,  contained  many 
carboniferous  fossils  ( Bellerophon , Pecien,  Cyathophyllum,  & c.).  By  tracing  these 
calcareous  fossiliferous  masses  to  the  south-south-west  or  towards  the  points  of 
eruptive  matter,  the  changes  are  most  marked.  In  the  quarries  where  the  lime- 
stone is  extracted  as  a flux  for  the  iron  ores,  it  is  first  found  to  become  highly  fetid, 
veined  and  heavy,  ami  next  it  is  thrown  over  in  arches  and  domes,  the  angles  of 
inclination  varying  at  every  step.  In  this  condition,  though  the  rude  outline 
of  organic  bodies  is  discernible,  no  distinct  forms  can  be  traced.  Passing  on  to 
the  south  of  Nijny  Serginsk,  the  limestone,  in  a metamorphic  amorphous  state, 
rises  abruptly  into  a low  ridge  which  presents  a rude  escarpment  to  the  river  Sirga, 
from  the  base  of  which  the  mineral  spring  issues. 

A close  analysis  of  mineral  waters  formed  no  part  of  our  scheme,  and  we  there- 
fore contented  ourselves  with  tasting  the  spring,  which  is  very  copious,  and  much 
resembles  that  of  Harrowgate  in  Yorkshire,  being  equally,  we  believe,  saturated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  chief  geological  interest,  however,  consists  in  the 
fact,  that  whilst  the  limestone  from  which  the  spring  issues  is  a highly  crystalline 
amorphous  mass,  in  which  all  traces  of  bedding  and  fossils  have  disappeared,  and 
angular  joints  and  rifts  pass  through  it  in  all  directions,  hills  of  porphyry  and 
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greenstone  rise  up  beyond  and  almost  encompass  ibis  altered  rock,  as  represented 
in  this  woodcut. 


Having  thus  we  hope  clearly  explained  the  causes  of  the  dislocation  on  the 
high  road,  which  have  been  produced  upon  a line  of  eruption  from  soutli-south- 
west  to  north-north-east,  or  parallel  to  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  Ural,  we  may 
now  return  to  the  main  section  across  the  chain,  merely  stating  by  the  way,  that 
we  traced  for  some  distance  westward  or  down  the  affluents  of  the  Ufa,  a pebbly 
calcareous  grit  with  plants,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  described  on  the 
high  road  from  Perm  to  Ekaterinburg,  and  that  we  found  it  to  overlie  the  car- 
boniferous rocks  of  this  tract1.  We  may  also  mention,  that  already  the  difficulties 
of  making  any  traverses  of  the  Ural  except  by  practised  roads  became  apparent ; 
for  upon  expressing  a desire  to  travel  on  horseback  or  on  foot  across  the  Ural 
from  this  point  to  Ekaterinburg,  distant  in  a straight  line  little  more  than  sixty 
versts,  we  were  informed  by  the  manager  of  the  Zavod  that  no  Russian  ever  at- 
tempted it,  and  that  by  no  effort  could  we  accomplish  it. 

Section  across  the  Ural  resumed. — To  the  cast  of  Grobovo,  the  road  runs  in  one  of 
the  lateral  depressions,  and  little  stony  matter  is  to  be  seen.  The  absence  of  all  coarse 
detritus  is,  however,  a phaMiomcnou  which  cannot  but  surprise  every  geologist 

' In  a journey  made  by  Count  Keyscrling,  subsequent  to  that  which  we  now  describe,  many  fossils 
were  collected  which  throw  the  clearest  light  on  the  age  of  the  grits  of  Artinsk.  See  ante,  p.  128,  where 
we  describe  a section,  including  an  undululion  of  Dcvoniau  rocks,  from  Nijny  Serginsk  to  Samna. 
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accustomed  to  other  mountain  chains,  for  he  has  now  absolutely  reached  the  foot 
of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Ural,  in  which  there  are  many  lofty  peaks,  and  yet  not  a 
single  far-transported  block  can  be  detected. 

At  Tcheremtsal,  twelve  versts  east  of  Grobovo,  the  rocks  are  found  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  altered  character  of  the  chain  ; for  the  low  counterfort  between 
this  station  and  the  river  Tchussovaya  is  composed  of  shivery,  slaty,  crystalline 
limestone,  in  which  no  stratification  is  apparent.  This  stream,  so  useful  in  trans- 
porting ores  and  merchandise  from  the  Ural  and  Siberia  to  the  Kama,  and  thence 
to  the  Volga,  becomes  navigable  near  the  point  where  it  is  traversed  by  the  road 
(north  of  Bilimbayevsk).  As  stated  in  the  introductory  pages,  it  is  one  of  the 
only  rivers  of  the  chain  with  which  wc  are  acquainted,  which  in  its  origin  seems  to 
flow  through  the  central  ridge.  The  rocks,  amid  a depression  of  which  it  winds 
obliquely  from  the  uplands,  are  evidently  a fair  sample  of  the  structure  of  the  axis 
in  this  parallel. 

Facilitating  our  examination  on  every  point  by  his  admirable  and  clear  arrange- 
ments, General  Tcheffkine,  the  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Mines,  had 
directed  Captain  Karpinski  to  survey  the  banks  in  this  upper  part  of  the  Tchus- 
sovaya previous  to  our  arrival,  and  this  able  engineer  showed  us  the  specimens  of 
each  band  of  rock  on  our  arrival  at  Ekaterinburg.  This  proved  the  more  interest- 
ing to  us,  as  the  high  road  over  the  ridge  offers  very  little  of  interest.  Proceeding 
from  the  sources  of  the  river,  these  rocks  consist,  according  to  Karpinski,  of — 

1.  Bosses  or  bands  of  granite,  the  direction  of  which  is  from  south -south -east  to  r.orth-north-wc*t.  2,  A 
broad  band  of  schistose  chloritic  rocks,  separated  from  the  granite  by  porphvritic  homstone.  3.  Va- 
rieties of  schistose,  slat)-,  porphyritic  felspar  rocks  with  serpentine.  4.  Gneisosc  and  micaceous 
schists.  5.  Quartz  rocks  and  grits;  on  the  rivulet  Kurganova  associated  with  iron  ores,  and  at 
Makarova  with  kidney  iron  ores  (hematite),  and  decomposed  felspar.  6.  Black,  shivery,  pyritous, 
slaty  schist.  7-  Whitish-grey  and  greenish,  granitoid  greenstone  (syenite).  8.  Chloritic  and  quartzose 
rocks  with  vein  stones.  The  preceding  rocks  are  found  in  the  course  of  the  stream  from  south-east  to 
north-west.  9.  Marble  in  contact  with  and  in  proximity  to  greenstone.  This  rock  is  seen  near  the 
point  where  the  river  first  turns  to  the  north  and  west.  10.  Scrpentinous  schist  and  finely  laminated 
chloritic  schist  and  sandy  grauwacke  schist,  nut  unlike  many  Silurian  or  Devonian  beds.  11.  T&lcose 
schists  and  greenstone. 

These  rocks  continue  northwards  to  Bilimbayevsk  before  alluded  to,  on  the  high  road,  and  from  the  above 
succession  therefore,  the  reader  may  apprehend  the  nature  of  the  whole  nucleus  of  this  part  of  the 
Ural,  which  cannot  be  well  seen  without  following  the  gorge  of  the  Tchussovaya. 

Having  thus  learned,  that  no  strata  with  organic  remains  were  visible  near  the 
axis,  but  that  all  the  limestone,  sandstone  and  schists  there  associated  with  the 
greenstone,  porphyry  and  other  igneous  rocks,  were  highly  altered  and  crystalline, 
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we  resolved  to  complete  our  survey  by  descending  the  Tchussovaya  from  near  the 
spot  where  it  becomes  navigable,  and  where  the  sedimentary  rocks,  receding  from 
the  great  lines  of  eruption  of  the  Ural,  resume  their  ordinary  characters. 

As  this  examination  of  the  banks  of  the  Tchussovaya  was,  however,  connected 
with  a traverse  of  the  Ural  on  another  parallel,  and  also  with  a descent  of  the 
Sercbrianka  river,  we  shall  postpone  our  account  of  that  operation  until  we  have 
completed  our  first  general  section  to  the  most  eastern  point  explored. 

We  therefore  return  to  our  general  section.  Near  Dilimbayevsk  (a  Zavod  of  the 
Strogouoff  family),  the  Tchussovaya,  where  the  high  road  crosses  it,  flows  in  red- 
dish alluvia,  hut  immediately  to  the  cast  of  the  stream  talcosc  schists  with  granu- 
lar limestone  and  iron  ore'  announce  that  you  are  already  in  a portion  of  the  cry- 
stalline axis.  The  gentle  ascent  of  the  road,  over  which  Russian  horses  travel 
nearly  as  fast  as  in  descending,  is  conducted  on  a smooth  talus  on  which  no  rocks 
protrude,  and  it  is  from  the  detritus  only  that  the  geologist  can  suppose  he  is 
passing  over  the  talcosc,  quartzosc  and  mctumorphic  rocks,  so  apparent  in  other 
central  parts  of  the  chain.  To  the  east  of  Vassilivrask,  asbestiform,  serpentinous 
schists  mount  into  a round  knoll,  and  near  the  post  station  of  Talitza,  greenstone 
is  apparent  at  the  surface ; but  from  the  latter  place  to  the  summit  no  rock  what- 
ever is  seen  in  situ.  The  summit  level  of  the  road  (the  lowest  pass  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  Ural)  is  not  1400  English  feet  above  the  sea,  and  does  not  exhibit  any 
marked  asperities,  the  rocks  being  only  discernible  in  openings  amid  the  fir-trees 
on  the  sides  of  the  road,  where  they  arc  seen  to  consist  of  a large-grained  horn- 
bleudic  greenstone  or  syenite,  which,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  seems  to  have 
pierced  through  chloritic  and  talcosc  schists'.  Shortly  beyond  and  at  the  station 
of  Rcshetsk  or  Reshety,  where  the  water  already  descends  to  the  east,  granite  rises 
above  the  surface  in  low  masses,  which,  from  the  decomposing  felspar,  have 
assumed  in  weathering  the  appearance  in  miniature  of  the  tors  of  Cornwall. 
Thence  to  Ekaterinburg  the  sloping  route  exposes  little  else  than  blocks  of  granite, 
which  disintegrates  into  a sandy  Boil. 

We  do  not  profess  to  have  examined  all  the  varieties  of  rock  in  the  environs  of 
this  metropolis  of  the  Ural.  We  could  not,  however,  avoid  noticing,  that  tal- 
cose  and  chloritic  grauwacke  schist  and  clay -slate  are  thrown  about  in  the  eastern 

1 M.  Rote  describe*  crystals  of  magnetic  iron  ore  ns  being  disseminated  in  tliis  talc  schist. 

1 The  Volshaya  or  Bolehnya  Gora,  or  summit  above  the  rond,  is  stated  by  Humboldt  to  be  from  377  to 
380  French  toises,  or  rather  loss  tkmi  25C0  English  feet  above  the  sea. 
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part  of  the  town  at  various  angles  of  inclination,  that  the  observatory  is  built  upon 
a boss  of  serpentine,  whilst  hummocks  of  that  rock  and  greenstone  protrude  here 
and  there  even  in  the  streets.  As  to  many  of  the  rocks  in  the  immediate  pre- 
cincts, we  should  say  with  M.  Rose,  to  whose  admirable  description  we  must 
refer,  that  with  the  exception  of  unquestionable  igneous  rocks,  such  as  granite, 
greenstone,  porphyry  and  serpentine,  they  have  often  the  undecided  character  of 
altered  schists,  preserving  still  some  imperfect  traces  of  their  original  structure, 
and  not  having  assumed  any  specific  form1.  Numerous  other  varieties  of  rock, 
including  varieties  of  aventurine,  might  be  cited,  and  many  beautiful  and  peculiar 
simple  minerals.  Of  the  latter,  indeed,  our  associate  Lieut.  Koksharof  has  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  English  readers  a list  which  will  be  given  in  the  sequel*. 
Among  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  or  close  to  Ekaterinburg,  it  is  however  im- 
portant to  remark,  that  crystals  of  magnetic  iron  are  disseminated  both  in  the  ser- 
pentine and  adjacent  chlorite  schist ; and  that  the  granite  which  cuts  through  the 
serpentine  in  dykes,  is  the  youngest  intrusive  rock  of  this  neighbourhood.  (See 
Rose,  vol.  i.  p.  172  et  seq.) 

Descent  of  the  Issetz  River  to  Kamensk  and  Kaltchedansk  (Siberia)  (continuation 
of  Section,  PI.  II.  fig.  1.). — In  the  great  flat  regions  of  Russia,  whether  in  Europe 
or  in  Siberia,  the  truest  method  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  subjacent  rocks 
and  their  relations  is  to  descend  the  rivers,  or  frequently  to  examine  their  banks.  In 
Russia — even  on  the  noble  Volga — whenever  we  put  this  in  practice,  our  patience, 
indeed,  was  sorely  tested,  so  uniform  and  wide-spread  is  one  formation  only,  over 
such  vast  countries  do  the  very  same  beds  extend,  and  so  hidden  are  they  in 
numberless  places  by  vast  mounds  of  superficial  detritus.  Very  different  is  a river 
section  on  the  Siberian  flanks  of  the  Ural.  There,  though  the  country  is  equally 
flat,  the  surface  is  never  more  than  slightly  encumbered  with  clay,  sand  or  local 
debris,  and  never  obscured  by  far- transported  numerous  blocks  or  boulders;  whilst 
its  subsoil,  composed  of  hard  and  crystalline  rocks,  presents  new  features  at  every 
step.  Such,  at  all  events,  we  found  to  be  the  case  in  boating  down  the  river  Issetz. 

1 A stratified  rock  which  M.  Ilosc  describes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ekaterinburg,  near  the  polishing 
works,  parts  of  which  contain  lime  with  crystals  of  hornblende,  and  other  parts  have  the  characters  of  an 
augitc  porphyry — exhibiting  a transition  from  a whetstone  slate  to  porphyry- — is  what  we  should  call 
schuulstein.  See  on  pp.  363  rl  seq. 

1 At  Ekaterinburg  we  were  cordially  assisted  by  the  chief  authorities,  General  Glinka  and  Colonel 
Tchaikovski,  as  well  as  by  the  head  mechanical  engineer,  Mr.  Tait.  Among  kind  private  friends  we 
must  specially  mention  M Borisdin,  M.  ArBcnieff,  and  their  agreeable  families. 
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Convinced  that  a true  acquaintance  with  the  substrata  could  best  be  acquired  in 
this  manner,  we  requested  General  Glinka,  the  commander  of  the  North  Ural 
mining  country,  to  make  arrangements  to  enable  us  to  accomplish  our  wishes, 
which  he  most  obligingly  and  effectively  carried  out,  by  entrusting  us  to  the  charge 
of  M.  Schultz,  the  chief  of  the  forests  of  this  arrondissement.  This  excellent  and 
judicious  administrator,  forewarning  the  authorities  and  inhabitants  of  our  approach, 
prepared  canoes  at  each  little  village  on  the  banks  of  this  stream,  from  the  point 
at  which  we  proposed  to  begin  our  descent. 

Looking  back  from  Ekaterinburg  to  the  Ural,  the  traveller  can  scarcely  recog- 
nise the  chain  he  has  passed,  so  imperceptible  is  the  slope  ; the  gay  spires  and 
towers  of  the  town  itself,  850  feet  above  the  sea,  seeming  simply  to  rise  out  of  a 
slightly  inclined  woody  region.  For  some  leagues  to  the  cast  of  Ekaterinburg,  the 
base  of  this  tract  is  essentially  granitic,  with  aventurine  and  other  tnctamorphic 
rocks,  the  granite  very  frequently  assuming  a thin-bedded  or  jointed  structure. 

We  travelled  rapidly  over  that  space  in  our  “ tarantasses'”  and  joined  the 
Issetz  near  the  station  ofLoginof,  forty-seven  versts  from  Ekaterinburg,  and  where 
the  river  becomes  deep  enough  even  in  dry  weather  for  the  navigation  of  small 
boats.  Here  taking  to  the  canoes,  we  soon  learnt  to  how  much  trouble  we  had 
exposed  a whole  population  in  order  to  satisfy  our  geological  inquiry.  Flowing 
with  some  rapidity  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Ural  and  through  a thickly  peo- 
pled tract  well  covered  with  grain,  the  inhabitants  naturally  avail  themselves  of 
this  stream  to  grind  their  corn,  damming  it  up  to  establish  the  necessary  mill- 
races.  At  each  village,  therefore,  often  not  more  than  a mile  asunder,  we  were 
compelled  to  disembark  and  walk  round  the  dam,  whilst  the  boats  were  lifted  over 
by  numerous  peasants  assembled  at  each  station  for  the  purpose.  The  opposite 
lithograph  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  scene  at  Volchof,  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently speak,  and  where  the  river  escaping  from  the  higher  defiles  enters  into  the 
flat  country  of  Siberia. 

Following,  in  this  way,  the  windings  of  the  Issetz  for  two  days  and  examining  all 
the  rocks  on  its  banks,  we  made  the  section  which  is  given  on  the  right-hand  or 
eastern  end  of  PI.  II.  fig.  1,  »'.  e.  from  Ekaterinburg  to  Kaltchcdansk. 

The  rocks  we  first  observed  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  after  quitting  the  gra- 
nitic plateau,  were  green  micaceous  chlorite  schists,  which  arc  again  succeeded 

‘ The  M taranUss,’*  which  La  the  carriage  of  Eastern  Husain,  has  the  body  of  a caliche  on  long  elastic 
poles  which  serve  as  springs.  In  a subsequent  view  one  of  these  vehicles  is  sketched. 
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bv  strong  reefs  of  rose-coloured  granite.  This  system  of  micaceous  rocks,  occa- 
sionally exhibiting  intrusions  of  granite,  syenite,  &c.,  continues  to  beyond  the  mill 
of  Paulkin  and  the  village  of  Mamniskaya  (about  twelve  versts  by  the  turnings 
of  the  Issetz),  where  it  is  succeeded  by  another  class  of  rocks.  The  chief  masses 
at  Mamniskaya  consist  of  bluish  calcareous  flagstones,  with  veins  of  white  felspar, 
which  apparently  graduate  into  and  alternate  with  a contemporaneous  bedded 
trap-rock,  not  unlike  the  “ schaalstein  ” of  German  geologists,  so  largely  associated 
with  the  palaeozoic  strata  upon  the  rivers  Lahn  and  Rhine1.  These  trappean 
rocks,  increasing  in  volume  as  you  descend  the  stream,  have,  however,  a peculiar 
aspect.  They  are  very  felspathic,  approach,  here  and  there,  to  the  character  of 
serpentine,  contain  much  disseminated  carbonate  of  lime,  and  after  all  leave  the  ob- 
server frequently  in  doubt,  as  to  whether  they  really  are  sedimentary  strata  or  not. 
At  the  hamlet  of  Tiornna  they  are  boldly  displayed.  At  Biclobor  these  bedded 
rocks  (schaalstein),  contemporaneous,  we  believe,  with  the  limestones,  rise  up 
at  a high  angle  against  an  intrusive  porphyritic  greenstone,  which  is  succeeded 
by  black  limestones  of  considerable  thickness,  inclined  at  a very  high  angle  to 
the  west,  and  resting  upon  carbonaceous  shale.  These  beds,  the  first  in  which 
we  saw  fossils  in  Siberia,  unequivocally  belong  to  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
for  we  found  in  them  Productus  gigas,  Spirifer  stria  tut  (Sow.),  and  several  charac- 
teristic corals.  The  schists  which  followed  are  contorted  and  afterwards  thrown 
off  around  a nucleus  of  trappean  amygdaloid,  which  is  succeeded  by  a considerable 
development  of  highly  crystalline  greenstone,  some  of  which,  from  the  predomi- 
nance of  felspar,  may  be  called  " graystone  ” These  eruptive  rocks  occupy 
both  banks  of  the  river  at  Smolino  (our  station  for  the  night),  and  also  for  some 
versts  below  it,  where  rising  to  rather  greater  altitude  than  the  contiguous  strata, 
they  constitute  a rugged  and  picturesque  defile,  as  at  Bielobor. 

A point  of  compact  felspar  porphyry  (curite)  protrudes  among  the  blue  scliists, 
which  arc  next  observable,  aud  which  alternating  with  grits,  often  resemble  the  culm 
beds  of  Devonshire,  like  which  they  fold  into  numerous  flexures  dipping  both  to 
the  east  and  west.  We  detected  nothing  in  these  schists  but  minute  fossil  plants 
— chiefly  grasses — another  point  of  analogy  to  the  culm  strata  of  Devonshire  and 
the  “ flotz-lehrer-sandstein  ’’  of  the  continent ; whilst  the  occurrence  of  Productus 
gigas  and  P.  pustulusus,  in  an  adjacent  rock  at  Zaimskaya,  further  indicated  the 
continuance  of  the  carboniferous  deposits.  At  Kadinskoi,  however,  a limestone 

1 See  Trane.  Oeol.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  349,  « See  Scropc,  Geol.  Trans,  vol.  U.  p.  2H. 
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rises  in  an  arch  from  beneath  these  schists  and  grits,  and  as  it  contained  the  Tere- 
bratula  reticularis,  a shell  never  found  in  the  carboniferous  rocks,  associated  with 
casts  of  large  Euomphali,  we  consider  it  to  be  Devonian.  The  courses  of  limestone 
and  schist  which  extend  to  the  mill  of  Tchcrdinsk  seemed  to  be  repetitions,  and  we 
could  not  resist  the  impression,  that  the  great  masses  of  rapidly  undulating  lime- 
stone and  schist  near  the  village  of  Swagba,  as  well  as  certain  black  calcareous  schists 
by  which  they  arc  covered,  were  also  of  the  true  Devonian  age,  for  they  are  covered 
by  other  limestones,  schists  and  grits,  which  arc  clearly  carboniferous.  Whether  the 
same  ueat  division  between  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  limestones  can  be  read 
off  upon  the  Issetz,  as  that  which  we  shall  presently  indicate  upon  the  Tchussovaya 
on  the  west  flank  of  the  chain,  must  be  determined  by  longer  observation  and  a 
further  discovery  of  fossils.  Nor  can  we  pretend  to  decide,  whether  the  siliceous 
conglomerate  and  sandstone  with  some  traces  of  coaly  matter,  which  overlie  the 
black  schists  and  underlie  the  carboniferous  limestone,  ought  to  be  grouped  with 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  systems.  For  the  present  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  expressing  our  belief,  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  succession  in  other  parts  of 
the  Ural,  that  the  lower  black  schists  and  limestones  on  the  Issetz  are  Devonian. 

Adopting  this  view  from  the  order  of  superposition  upon  the  river,  we  were  the 
more  disposed  to  adhere  to  it,  when  in  subsequently  extending  our  researches  into 
the  interior,  we  found  other  schists  and  sandstones,  sometimes  red  and  green, 
with  coarse  grits  and  conglomerates,  flanked  at  Bagaratz  by  true  carboniferous 
limestone  containing  large  Producti.  A tract  like  this,  perforated  at  numerous 
points  by  porphyry,  greenstone  and  other  eruptive  rocks,  cannot  be  expected 
to  offer  a regular  sequence  of  ascending  or  descending  order  of  deposits;  the  neces- 
sary result  of  such  intrusion  being,  that  in  the  numerous  contortions  and  breaks 
to  which  the  invaded  strata  have  been  subjected,  they  are  often  so  bent  back, 
that  the  older  strata  are  placed  above  the  younger, — a phenomenon  now  so 
clearly  pointed  out  in  other  disturbed  countries,  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
dwell  upon  it1. 

A few  versts  to  the  south  of  the  Issetz,  we  found,  indeed,  distinct  proofs  that 
sedimentary  strata,  older  than  any  we  saw  in  the  gorges  of  the  Issetz,  had  been 
forced  up  into  the  adjacent  plateau.  On  the  banks  of  a little  stagnant  streamlet 
called  the  Istok,  and  at  the  villages  of  Crasnoi-glasnova  and  Gashin-novo,  three 
or  four  versts  asunder,  a smalt  dome  of  light-coloured,  whitish-grey,  crystalline 
1 Sec  Silurian  System,  pp.  421,  423  el  pnstim. 
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limestone,  rises  in  low  protuberances  through  the  rich  black  earth.  This  is  most 
probably  an  Upper  Silurian  rock,  for  it  is  absolutely  made  up  of  Pentameri,  some  of 
which,  of  great  size  (a  variety  of  our  P.  Vogulicus) , are  closely  allied  to  the  Pentamervx 
Knightii.  It  will  afterwards  be  shown,  that  such  a rock  appears  in  other  parallels  of 
the  Ural,  even  in  the  richest  mining  tracts,  in  describing  which  we  shall  more 
specially  advert  to  the  specific  forms  of  the  shells,  since  those  at  Crasnoi-glasnova 
were  so  welded  into  the  rock,  that  good  specimens  were  not  to  be  obtained.  In  the 
mean  time,  this  short  digression  has  been  made  in  order  to  show,  that  even  in 
this  tract  there  was  once  a palaeozoic  succession  from  Upper  Silurian  to  carbonife- 
rous strata,  however  difficult  is  the  task  of  now  putting  together  their  disjointed 
fragments. 

Returning  to  our  traverse  by  the  river  (PI.  II.  fig.  1.),  the  lower  black  limestones, 
schists,  grits,  &c.  on  the  Issetz,  which  wc  consider  Devonian,  are  succeeded  ou 
the  east  by  a very  copious  development  of  limestone,  which  is  unquestionably  car- 
boniferous. For  some  distance  this  rock  is  almost  in  a crystalline  condition,  its 
surfaces  are  much  eroded,  and  numerous  indentations  and  fissures  arc  loaded  with 
the  hydrate  of  iron.  Near  the  gorge  called  Petersgal  (Peter's  gate),  this  lime- 
stone rises  up  into  serrated  and  picturesque  forms,  about  200  feet  in  height,  amid 
which  the  river  winds,  the  cliffs  exposing  caverns  at  heights  of  upwards  of  100  feet 
above  the  water.  Though  much  thrown  about  and  contorted,  this  rock  occa- 
sionally resumes  the  ordinary  aspect  of  the  English  mountain  limestone,  and  con- 
tains characteristic  fossils'. 

To  the  west  of  the  shale  which  flanks  this  mass,  the  banks  of  the  river  become 
lower,  and  the  first  visible  strata  near  the  village  of  Bayanova  are  altered  limestones, 
with  bedded  trap,  or  schaalstein,  in  which  copper  ore  occurs,  with  some  nests 
of  malachite ; whilst  the  chief  rock  of  the  track  is  a red  quartzose  porphyry, 
somewhat  different  from  any  seen  in  the  higher  part  of  the  Issetz,  and  which  passes 
here  and  there  into  eurite  and  compact  felspar  rock.  To  the  north  of  this  point 
lies  the  Imperial  Zavod  of  Kamensk*.  When  thrown  off  by  the  porphyries  ex- 
posed on  the  Issetz,  the  carboniferous  limestone  occupies  four  or  five  distinct  ledges, 
and  as  along  the  Issetz,  reposes  on  conglomerates  and  grits,  which  constitute,  there- 
fore, cither  the  base  of  that  system  or  the  upper  part  of  the  Devonian. 

1 Productus  gtgas,  P.  striatus,  Finch,  (anomata.  Sow,),  Spirifcr  slriatvs,  S.  glaber.  Sow.,  Caryophyllia 
/auricula! a ( Klein .).  Another  coral  seen  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  seems  to  be  a new  species  of  Lithodcndron. 

* At  Kamcnsk  wc  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Major  Uarotzi,  director  of  the  Zavod. 
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Tertiary  Millstones  of  Kaltchedansk. — Having  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  existence 
in  this  part  of  Siberia  of  a palaeozoic  succession  from  a mctamorphic  axis,  which 
had  been  broken  up  by  porphyry  and  other  intrusive  rocks,  we  next  wished  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  a deposit,  which  we  had  heard  of  as  yielding  the  finest  mill- 
stones of  the  region,  and  also  some  traces  of  coaly  matter.  We  accordingly  re- 
embarked and  descended  the  Issetz  to  the  village  of  Volchof,  where  the  river  begins 
to  quit  the  plateaux  and  wander  in  the  wide  plains  of  Siberia. 

From  Bayanova  to  Volchof  (the  village  represented  in  the  lithograph  facing 
p.  358),  the  cliffs  are  essentially  composed  of  porphyry,  which  occurs  both  in 
vertical  and  laminated  masses,  and  also  in  bosses  which  peer  out  irregularly  at 
intervals,  the  former  conveying  to  us  the  idea  of  having,  like  the  schaalstcin, 
been  formed  contemporaneously  with  the  palaeozoic  rocks,  the  others  being  of 
the  age  of  the  greenstones  and  porphyries  which  have  thrown  up  the  Ural  chain. 

The  hills  of  Krasnoi-gora  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  about  150  feet  high, 
offered  us  a clear  section  of  the  porphyries,  and  also  of  the  millstone  grit  of  which  we 
were  in  search,  and  at  once  taught  the  origin,  age  and  structure  of  all  the  strata 
which  cover  the  adjacent  plateau  of  Kaltchedansk  ; as  shown  in  this  woodcut. 


Eruptive  porphyry.  Bedded  porphyna.  Eruptive  porphyry. 


These  grits  are,  in  fact,  part  of  what  we  believe  may  prove  to  be  wide-spread  ter- 
tiary accumulations  in  Siberia,  and  they  owe  their  peculiar  character  to  having  been 
derived  from  the  quartzose,  porphyritic  and  other  intrusive  rocks  on  which  they 
rest,  and  out  of  whose  materials  they  have  been  entirely  composed.  Thus,  some  of 
these  courses  consist  of  white  and  greyish  clays,  arising  from  the  decomposed 
felspar — often  by  no  means  a bad  potter’s  clay,  in  which  leaves  and  remains  of 
wood  have  occasionally  been  transmuted  into  a poor  brown  coal,  with  which  small 
portions  of  amber  are  here  and  there  associated. 

The  grits  which  occupy  the  highest  part,  range  from  the  banks  of  the  Issetz  into 
an  arid  plateau,  and  to  the  north  side  of  the  high  road  to  Tobolsk,  are  cut  into 
by  a number  of  shallow  pits  (twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep),  the  beds  being  everywhere 
perfectly  horizontal.  The  extracted  blocks  of  millstone  cover  the  surface  for 
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about  a square  mile.  The  best  millstones  occur  in  beds  from  two  to  three  feet 
thick,  and  are  worked  from  beneath  a roof  of  less  valuable  grit,  where  though  per- 
fectly horizontal,  they  have  somewhat  of  a concretionary  shape,  and  are  brought 
out  in  lumps  from  six  to  seven  feet  long,  which  have  often  a rusty-ferruginous, 
occasionally  a green  exterior.  Thin  beds  of  sand  and  clay  (wayboards)  fold  irre- 
gularly round  these  concretions,  which  to  some  extent  reminded  us  of  the  tertiary 
“ meuli&res  ” of  the  Paris  basin.  If  we  had  not  first  viewed  the  section  at  Krasnoi- 
gora  on  the  Issetz,  where  these  beds,  regularly  and  horizontally  stratified,  lie 
upon  the  igneous  rocks,  we  should  have  had  some  difficulty  in  believing  that  they 
were  entirely  of  aqueous  origin,  so  much  has  the  detritus  of  these  quarries  a tra- 
chytic  and  vitreous  aspect',  and  so  much  did  the  grating  of  the  debris  under  our 
feet  remind  us  of  some  of  the  trachytes  of  Auvergne.  Hand  specimens  may, 
indeed,  be  selected  which  approach  to  the  character  of  pitchstone  and  the  tra- 
chytic  grits  of  Hungary. 

Though  the  section  at  Krasnoi-gora  on  the  Issetz  exposed  the  millstone  grits 
near  the  upper  surface,  yet  the  ravines  at  the  village  of  Kaltchedansk  showed 
them  to  be  overlaid  by  forty  to  fifty  feet  of  thick  and  thin  beds  of  grey  mud- 
stone or  clavstone  somewhat  compact,  of  conchoidal  fracture,  and  covered  by 
a bluish  and  softer  finely  levigated  mudstone.  In  a pile  of  detritus  lodged  in  an 
adjacent  hollow,  and  derived  from  these  beds,  we  found  several  fragments  of 
amber. 

From  the  horizontal  and  undisturbed  condition  of  all  these  overlying  strata,  it  is 
evident  they  have  been  accumulated  after  the  most  violent  agitations  which  the 
Ural  chain  has  undergone.  Similar  beds  extend,  in  fact,  far  to  the  north  along  the 
lowermost  slopes  of  the  Ural  chain.  At  Verkhoturie,  where  they  also  surmount 
igneous  rocks,  they  have  been  described  by  M.  Rose,  but  neither  in  that  tract,  to 
which  we  shall  hereafter  advert,  nor  at  Kaltchedansk,  could  we  detect  organic 
remains  in  them.  On  our  Map,  therefore,  we  have  simply  inserted  them  (under  a 
yellowish  colour)  as  tertiary  deposits,  of  the  age  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  Some 
persons,  on  account  of  their  imbedded  lignite  and  amber,  might  argue  for  their 
assimilation  to  the  German  strata  of  clay  and  Bands  with  brown  coal.  Others  may 
conceive  they  were  accumulated  in  a vast  basin  of  fresh  water,  which  separated 

1 These  rooks  were  inaccurately  described  by  M.  Tchaikovski  as  containing  Olivine  and  Lcucite. 
They  are  simply  grits  made  up  of  fragments  of  porphyry,  and  groins  of  quartz  of  different  colours,  in  a 
felspatliic  base.  See  Journal  des  Mines  de  Ruseie,  1630. 
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from  the  other  tertiary  and  oceanic  deposits,  may  have  occupied  a great  space  in 
Siberia  during  a more  recent  period.  But  we  cannot  here  wander  into  such  specula- 
tions, and  having  completed  the  description  of  one  complete  traverse  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  and  their  dependencies,  from  the  low  country  of  Europe  on  the  west, 
to  that  of  Asia  on  the  east,  we  would  now  transport  our  readers  to  other  tracts  and 
sections  of  the  North  Ural,  there  to  fill  up  the  lacunae  in  this  first  sketch,  which 
simply  narrates  the  leading  features  detected  by  passing  geologists  in  one  journey 
across  a tract,  having  a width  of  upwards  of  300  versts. 

Chief  Phenomena  in  the  Districts  immediately  to  the  north  of  Ekaterinburg. — In 
journeying  from  Ekaterinburg  to  the  northern  mines,  the  tourist  passes  along  the 
lateral  eastern  valleys  of  the  chain  in  which,  and  on  the  banks  of  their  lateral 
streams,  gold  alluvia  have  been  largely  deposited  and  much  worked'.  Neviansk, 
the  oldest  Russian  Zavod,  established  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Detnidoffs,  is  the  first 
pleasing  relief  ofTered  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  who  has  passed  through  a half 
desolate  tract  between  it  and  Ekaterinburg,  in  most  of  which  the  forests  have  been 
exhausted  for  the  use  of  the  contiguous  mines,  whilst  culture  has  not  yet  made 
much  progress*. 

Small  hills,  composed  of  porphyry,  serpentine  and  other  eruptive  rocks,  range 
to  the  east  of  the  Zavod,  which,  with  its  large  buildings  and  gay  churches,  lies  in 
a depression  between  the  low  trapp&an  ridge  and  the  eastern  counterforts  of  the 
Ural.  Where  exempt  from  the  local  alluvia  and  detritus  (often  auriferous),  this 
depression  consists  essentially  of  limestone,  which  from  several  corals  discovered 
in  it  (Favorites  polymorpha,  Devonian  variety  of  Amplexus  tortuosus?,  Caunopora 
ramosa  ?,  &c.)  we  may  consider  Devonian.  These  limestones,  with  associated 
schists,  strike  north  and  by  east,  south  and  by  west,  or  exactly  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  adjacent  portion  of  the  chain.  The  Ural,  as  seen  from  this  comparatively  low 
tract,  has  no  longer  the  dim  and  scarcely  perceptible  outline  which  it  assumes  in 
the  parallel  of  Ekaterinburg,  but  appears  as  a narrow,  bare  ledge,  rising  up  in  the 
distance,  and  separated  from  the  spectator  by  subconical  undulations  covered  with 
wood,  as  represented  in  this  hasty  little  sketch. 

1 These  gold  alluvia,  including  those  of  Bcrczofsk  near  Ekaterinburg,  will  be  considered  in  the 
sequel. 

• The  foreigner  who  is  making  his  first  excursion  in  the  Ural,  cannot  but  feel  when  he  arrives  at 
Neviansk,  that  he  is  in  a land  of  true  hospitality ; for  a large  and  comfortable  house  is  kept  up  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  mines  for  the  use  of  all  strangers,  from  none  of  whom  is  any  exaction  demanded. 
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When  examined  in  detail,  where  any  quarries  or  openings  have  been  made,  the 
relations  of  the  intrusive  rocks  to  the  sedimentary  are  very  instructive,  even  around 
Neviansk  ; for  whilst  the  coralline  limestone  in  the  valley  is  little  altered,  yet 
nearer  to  the  eruptive  hills  it  is  in  the  state  of  crystalline  white  and  green  marble, 
from  which  a statue  of  the  late  proprietor  ha6  been  constructed. 

Again,  in  the  hillocks  forming  the  fore-ground  of  the  sketch,  the  igneous  rocks, 
graduating  from  greenstone  to  porphyry  and  felspar  rocks  associated  with  serpen- 
tine, are  seen  traversing  talcose  schists,  much  dislocated  and  altered,  with  occa- 
sional coatings  of  magnetic  iron  ore 

Nijny  Tagilsk. — Besides  the  coralline  Devonian  limestone,  which  is  traceable  for 
about  twelve  versts,  chloritic  schists  and  quartzose  rocks,  with  various  eruptive 
masses,  lie  on  either  side  of  the  route  between  Neviansk  and  Nijny  Tagilsk.  The 
latter,  the  chief  Zavod  of  the  Demidoff  family,  with  a population  of  22,000  souls, 
is  truly  a well-ordered  town,  in  which  the  comfortable  dwellings  of  the  workmen, 
the  capacious  hospitals  for  their  relief,  the  schools  for  the  education  of  the  youth, 
the  elegance  of  the  public  buildings  and  houses  of  the  chief  managers,  and  above  all 
the  skill  with  which  the  machinery,  forges  and  works  are  conducted,  would  reflect 
the  highest  credit  upon  any  European  establishment*. 

If  mineralogical  details  and  all  the  shades  of  transmutation  which  sedimentary 
rocks  have  undergone  during  former  operations  of  nature  had  been  our  object,  a 
residence  of  a whole  summer,  instead  of  two  or  three  days,  might  have  been  well 
and  instructively  passed  in  this  most  remarkable  spot,  the  centre  of  a vast  pro- 
perty ; and  where,  by  the  instructions  of  M.  Anatole  Dcmidolf,  we  were  received 
as  if  lie  had  himself  visited  his  mines,  and  were  treated  with  overflowing  kindness 
by  his  accomplished  agents  MM.  Danilof  and  Schwetzotf.  Baron  Humboldt  and 
M.  G.  Rose  have  however,  to  a great  extent,  supplied  what  may  be  deficient  in 

1 The  population  of  thin  Zavod  is  17.000,  and  the  inhabitants  have  a fine  rural  healthy  appearance. 

* The  artificial  lake  for  working  the  mills  is  of  very  graceful  form  and  of  tome  extent,  and  a little 
nleam-boat  was  employed  ujHM  it. 
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our  brief  survey  of  Nijov  Tagilsk,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  structure  of  the 
adjacent  ridge  of  the  Ural,  which  we  did  not  visit,  though  we  traversed  it  on  two 
parallels  further  to  the  north. 

The  chief  features  which  arrested  our  attention  here  were,  first,  the  geological 
age  of  the  strata ; secondly,  the  chief  metamorphoses  they  had  undergone,  and  the 
agencies  by  which  such  changes  had  been  effected. 

Like  many  other  Zavods  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Ural,  Nijny  Tagilsk  is 
situated  amid  low  hills  of  eruptive  rocks  with  interjacent  masses  of  sedimentary 
strata,  most  of  which  have  undergone  great  alteration,  and  which  usually  have  a 
crystalline  or  sub-crystalline  character.  The  junctions  of  these  two  classes  of  rock 
or  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  are  the  scats  of  the  chief  veins  and  masses  of 
mineral  ore  which  render  this  locality  so  productive  ; whilst  alluvia  with  gold  and 
platinum  choke  up  some  of  the  adjacent  transverse  valleys  that  radiate  from  the 
central  mountains. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  points  of  eruptive  rocks  (for  the  most  part  horn- 
blendic  greenstone  or  amphibolite),  and  the  great  diffusion  of  altered  rocks  in  their 
vicinity,  patches  of  limestone  are  wedged  in  at  intervals,  which  not  having  under- 
gone much  change,  contain  sufficient  organic  remains  to  enable  us  to  say,  that  the 
rocks  in  which  they  occur  are  of  Upper  Silurian  age.  This  limestone,  which  is 
both  of  dark  grey  and  whitish  or  cream  colours,  according  to  the  lesser  or  greater 
amount  of  alteration  it  has  undergone,  contains  a Pentamerus  closely  allied  to  if 
not  identical  with  P.  Vogulicus,  a turriculated  shell  which  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Gothland  species  Murckisonia  cinijulala  ( Turritella , Ilisinger), 
and  a fragment  which  we  refer  to  the  Orthoceratites  calamitous  (M(inst). 

Magnetic  iron  and  its  relations. — The  limestones  above-mentioned  appear  to 
have  been  rent  in  twain  by  a narrow  ridge  or  wedge  of  intrusive  hornblendic  rock 
(greenstone),  which  extending  from  the  Zavod  to  the  north,  rises  into  the  Visso- 
kaya-gora  or  high  hill,  on  the  summit  and  flanks  of  which  magnetic  iron  ore  has 
long  been  extracted.  From  the  short  time  we  employed  in  the  examination  of  this 
magnetic  rock  we  cannot  pretend  to  offer  a satisfactory  explanation  of  the  relation 
of  the  iron  ore  to  the  adjacent  greenstone'.  We  may,  however,  add  a slight  con- 
tribution to  what  has  been  already  published,  particularly  as  the  mines  were  much 

1 Hermann,  who  first  described  these  rock*,  apeak?  of  this  trappscuu  ridge  as  barren  (of  mines) 
“ taubc," — a sort  of  porphyry  passing  to  jasper,  and  containing  white  felspar  and  a little  quart*.  Miner. 
Bt  uchr.  de*  Ural.  b.  i.  u.  30G.  309.  312.  Rote  did  not  examine  this  rock,  but  add»,  that  from  the  aua- 
*ogy  of  other  rock*  of  magnetic  iron,  and  what  has  been  written  concerning  them,  it  is  probably  an  augite 
porphyry  with  Labrudor.  Kcise,  voi.  i.  p.  311. 
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more  laid  open  at  the  period  of  our  visit  than  when  they  were  inspected  by  Baron 
Humboldt  and  his  associates.  On  the  summit  and  slopes  of  the  Vissokaya-gora 
patches  of  the  ore  (usually  compact  and  with  a conchoidal  fracture)  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  a very  remote  period ; but  whether  these  metallic  masses  are  merely 
the  upper  portions  of  veins  which  traverse  the  surrounding  rock,  like  those  in  the 
magnetic  hill  of  Blagodat  described  as  dykes  hv  Colonel  Ilelmerscn1.  or  mere 
adherent  superficial  patches  which  occupied  cavities  and  clefts  in  the  greenstone, 
we  could  not  ascertain.  However  this  may  be,  the  chief  mass  of  the  ore  is  now 
seen  to  occupy  the  valley  on  the  western  side  of  the  hill,  for  it  has  been  deeply 
cut  into  by  open  quarries.  The  refuse  stuff  or  capping  of  decomposed  felspar  and 
mixed  matter  with  hydrate  of  iron  having  been  cleared  away,  an  enormous  body  of 
the  iron  ore  (fer  oxyduld),  rudely  bedded  and  traversed  by  numerous  joints,  is  ex- 
posed by  great  works  along  a face  which,  including  the  useless  overlying  materials, 
has  a height  of  nearly  a hundred  feet  and  a length  of  several  hundred.  When  on 
the  spot  it  seemed  to  us  possible  to  account  for  the  appearance  presented  by  this 
metallic  accumulation,  most  of  which  is  now  but  little  solidified,  either  by  supposing 
it  to  have  been  of  plutonic  origin,  and  that,  issuing  from  fissures  on  the  hill  side, 
it  had  flowed,  when  in  a molten  state,  into  the  hollow  where  it  lies ; or  that  it  was 
formerly  a mass  of  sedimentary  materials  which  had  been  altered  and  mineralized 
by  heat  and  vapours,  which  making  use  of  parts  of  the  surrounding  limestones  as 
a flux,  had  elaborated  this  metallic  substance.  A feature  pointed  out  to  us  by 
M.  Schwetzoff  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
the  iron.  In  opening  out  the  side  of  the  valley  nearest  to  the  hill  of  greenstone, 
irregular  knobs  or  points  of  that  rock  were  met  with,  on  stripping  which  it  was 
found,  that  the  iron  ore  had  accommodated  itself  to  the  inequalities  of  their  sur- 
face, and  that  at  such  points  of  contact  the  ore  was  not  only  harder  and  more 
crystalline  than  usual — in  fact  almost  unmanageable  by  the  workmen — but  also 
much  more  magnetic  than  at  a short  distance  from  the  greenstone.  Now,  if  the 
observer  were  furnished  with  no  other  data  than  these,  he  might,  reasoning  from 
the  countless  analogies  of  metamorphism  which  result  from  the  eruption  of  igneous 
though  sedimentary  matter,  infer  that  the  greenstone  intruding  into  ancient  ma- 
terials had,  in  producing  a change  throughout  their  whole  mass,  rendered  those 

1 Dcr  Magnet  berg  Blagodat  am  Nordlichcn  Ural,  von  G.  Helmerscn,  1837.  Colonel  Hclmcreen  in  this 
memoir  has  very  properly  corrected  the  errors  of  previous  authors,  one  of  whom  had  spoken  of  the  iron 
ore  at  Nijny  Tag il.sk  as  overlying  the  limestone,  a second  as  associated  with  grauwuckc,  and  a third  as  a 
moss  in  chlorite  schist. 
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parts  only  which  were  in  contact  with  it  the  most  crystalline  and  metallic,  by  the 
development  at  such  points  of  the  most  powerful  electrical  action. 

We  leaned,  we  confess,  when  on  the  spot,  to  this  opinion  ; but,  after  having 
read  the  memoir  of  Colonel  Ilelmersen  upon  the  origin  of  the  magnetic  iron  ore 
of  Blagodat  (which  we  regret  we  were  unacquainted  with  when  we  examined  this 
tract),  we  are  bound  to  admit,  that  the  phenomena  at  Nijny  Tagilsk  may  possibly 
he  explicable  in  accordance  with  his  views,  and  that  the  metallic  iron  ore  may 
have  penetrated  the  pre-existing  greenstone  of  the  hill  and  thence  have  flowed  as 
submarine  lava  or  volcanic  mud  into  the  contiguous  depressions.  The  facts  that 
the  ore  expands  in  width,  thickness  and  dimensions  as  it  is  followed  into  the  lower 
parts  of  the  valley,  and  that  it  fills  up  all  the  sinuosities  of  the  subjacent  rock, 
seem,  on  the  whole,  to  favour  this  view,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  shall 
recur  in  the  next  chapter. 

Copper  ores  and  great  mass  of  Malachites. — In  the  adjacent  cupriferous  ground 
at  Nijny  Tagilsk,  nests  and  veins  of  copper  ore  have  been  found  in  the  hollows 
between  the  eruptive  rocks  ; and  although  the  largest  mass  of  cupriferous  ground 
lies  at  some  little  distance  (nearly  an  English  mile)  from  the  chief  mass  of  iron  ore, 
igneous  rocks  arise  on  all  sides  of  it.  Here,  however,  the  matrix  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  iron  ore.  Instead  of  overlying  and  associated  clay,  the 
copper  ground  is  flanked  on  one  side  by  a rock  much  resembling  the  schaalstein 
or  bedded  trap  of  which  we  have  spoken  upon  the  river  Issetz,  and  which  highly 
inclined  and  sometimes  vertical,  seemed  to  be  affected  by  powerful  faults  as  repre- 
sented in  this  woodcut. 

ROUGH  VERTICAL  SECTION  OF  THE  COPPER  GROUND  AT  NIJNY  TAGILSK. 

54. 

CepHr  ground  onUmina  Iwmpt 
■sMloMfcwie  and  "'hrr  rock* 
thin  rein#  <£  tmkachite. 
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The  ore  being  worked  in  shafts,  and  not  like  the  iron  in  open  quarries,  we  arc 
by  no  means  certain  that  this  rough  drawing,  which  we  made  when  we  descended 
the  mine,  represents  the  whole  case  with  precision.  Our  sole  object  is  to  show, 
that  in  a space  between  ridges  of  eruptive  rock,  and  bounded  by  a wall  of  schaal- 
stein,  which  is  itself  to  some  extent  impregnated  with  copper,  a considerable 
mass,  in  a much  more  incoherent  and  broken  condition,  is  the  chief  mining 
ground'.  This  cupriferous  deposit  may  be  nothing  more  than  a broad  vein, 
though  it  seemed  more  to  resemble  a slightly  consolidated  heap  of  detritus  which 
had  been  tumultuously  aggregated  in  this  hollow,  at  a period  of  convulsion, 
when  the  subjacent  rocks  were  invaded  by  some  sort  of  igneous  action,  and  all  the 
strata  were  broken  up  and  re-arranged.  In  proof  of  this,  points  of  limestone,  the 
surfaces  of  which  are  irregularly  eroded,  polished  and  worn  into  depressions,  as 
if  by  water,  protrude  from  beneath  into  the  matrix  of  copper  stuff,  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  previous  sketch.  Though  nearly  all  traces  of  bedding  are  oblite- 
rated, this  limestone  is  still  sufficiently  characterized  by  the  large  Pentameri  which 
it  contains,  to  enable  us  to  consider  it  of  Upper  Silurian  age.  That  the  copper  has 
been  accumulated  subsequent  to  the  consolidation  of  the  adjacent  palaeozoic  strata, 
is,  indeed,  evident ; since,  independent  of  their  dislocated  condition,  rolled  pebbles 
of  the  limestone  have  been  found  in  the  heart  of  the  mining  stuff.  We  were  also 
assured  by  M.  Schwctzoff  that  rounded  and  rolled  lumps  of  the  magnetic  iron-ore 
also  occur  in  this  cupriferous  mass ; a fact  which  must  induce  the  belief,  that  the 
agency  which  developed  the  copper  ore,  though  probably  also  connected  with  the 
evolution  of  mineral  springs,  was  in  play  at  a different  and  posterior  epoch. 

The  copper  ground  we  have  been  describing  having  been  excavated  by  shafts, 
an  enormous  mass  of  malachite  was  recently  detected  at  the  depth  of  2*0  feet. 
Thin  strings  of  green  copper  ore  occurring  at  intervals  were  followed  downwards, 
when  increasing  in  width  and  value,  they  were  found  to  terminate,  at  the  base  of 
the  present  mines,  in  an  immense,  irregularly  shaped  botryoidal  mass  of  solid 
malachite,  the  form  of  which,  as  far  as  its  lower  part  has  been  laid  open,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  preceding  drawing*. 

The  base  of  this  valuable  mass  has  not  yet  been  traced,  but  when  we  examined 

1 For  all  the  varieties  of  copper  ore  and  other  minerals  which  occur  here,  see  the  work  of  M.  Rose, 
which  has  completely  superseded  the  faithful  but  now  rather  antiquated  descriptions  of  Hermann. 

* Mr.  Murchison  brought  a model  of  this  mass  from  Nijny  Tagiltk,  which  was  presented  to  him  bjr 
the  Directors. 
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it,  the  surrounding  matrix  had  been  cleared  away  from  its  summit  and  sides  ; and 
if  our  notes  taken  on  the  spot  arc  accurate,  the  summit  alone  has  a length  of  about 
eighteen  feet  and  a width  of  about  nine  feet,  an  enormous  bulging  mass  being  exposed 
beneath,  the  extent  or  base  of  which  was  not  fully  ascertained.  The  whole  of  the 
surface,  however,  which  had  been  uncovered  was  calculated  to  contain  not  less  than 
15,000  poods,  or  upwards  of  half  a million  of  pounds  of  pure  and  solid  malachite. 

The  geological  interest  attached  to  this  mass  lies  in  the  indication  it  affords,  that 
the  substance  called  malachite  has  been  formed  by  a cupriferous  solution  which  has 
successively  deposited  its  residue  in  the  stalngmitic  form.  “ Mutatis  mutandis,” 
this  mass  has  only  to  be  viewed  as  formed  of  calcareous  spar,  and  it  presents  every 
one  of  the  features  so  well  known  to  those  who  have  examined  stalactitic  grottos 
with  their  stalagmitic  floors  in  the  clefts  and  caverns  of  limestone,  or  still  more  those 
large  masses  of  tufa  which  have  proceeded  from  calcareous  wells.  Wherever  a 
portion  of  the  malachite  has  been  broken  off,  the  interior  is  seen  to  consist  of  a 
number  of  fine  lamina'  (a  fasciculus  of  radio-concentric  globules),  which  invariably 
arrange  themselves  equably  around  the  centre  on  which  they  have  been  formed, 
and  are  adapted  to  every  sinuosity  of  the  pre-existing  layer ; here  presenting  a 
dark  line,  there  a bright  and  light  one ; just  as  the  solution  of  the  moment,  the 
day  or  the  hour,  happened  to  be  more  or  less  impregnated  with  colouring  matter. 
Besides  round  concretions,  sometimes  almost  spherical,  and  also  depressions  of 
the  surface,  the  under  sides  of  this  malachite  arc  singularly  analogous  to  that  of 
any  large  mass  of  calcareous  tufa,  in  presenting  pendent,  finger-shaped  stalactites, 
which  are  also  composed  of  concentric  laminse.  The  external  surfaces  of  these 
concretions  are  frequently  covered  with  a black  ore  of  manganese  which  usually 
falls  off  on  being  touched. 

When  we  examined  this  mass  of  malachite,  much  of  the  surrounding  matrix 
had  been  removed,  and  it  presented  precisely  the  aspect  of  having  been  deposited 
in  a depression  of  the  limestone  and  schaalstein.  On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed 
to  view  it  as  having  resulted  from  copper  solutions  emanating  from  all  the 
porous,  loose,  surrounding  mass,  and  which  trickling  through  it  to  the  lowest 
cavity  upon  the  subjacent  solid  rock,  have  in  a series  of  ages  produced  this  won- 
derful subterranean  incrustation.  We  would  not,  however,  wish  our  readers  to 
infer,  that  we  have  any  authority  for  believing  in  the  formation  at  the  present  day, 
of  such  cupriferous  stalagmites,  though  it  is  possible  that  nature  may  in  some  tracts 
be  still  carrying  on  a similar  process.  Throughout  all  the  great  cupriferous  region 
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to  the  west  of  the  Ural,  we  know,  indeed,  that  the  chief  formation  of  copper  was 
coeval  with  the  close  of  the  palaeozoic  iera,  as  proved  by  the  similar  structure  of  the 
Permian  rocks,  which,  it  has  been  shown,  were  themselves  formed  out  of  the  de- 
tritus of  a pre-existing  Ural  chain,  and  at  a period  when  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  the  bottom  of  the  sea  were  affected  by  waters  probably  hot  and  charged  with 
cupriferous  matter  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  geologist  can 
occasionally  as  surely  detect  the  relative  ages  of  mineral  masses  by  their  mecha- 
nical condition,  as  if  he  were  guided  by  superposition  and  a tabular  order  of  or- 
ganic beings.  Thus  one  of  the  earliest  changes  which  has  been  accomplished,  is 
the  metamorphism  of  the  palaeozoic  strata,  for  at  Lela  Istostchinsk  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Nijny  Tagilsk,  a fossiliferous  limestone  is  seen  to  pass  into 
white  granular  limestone  and  talc  schist,  and  fragments  of  such  rocks  are  found  in 
the  cupriferous  agglomerate.  Again,  magnetic  iron  is  proved  to  have  been  one  of 
the  first  of  the  great  metalliferous  products  of  the  mountains,  since  rolled  lumps 
of  it  are  found  in  the  copper  ground,  whilst  the  accumulation  of  the  latter,  coeval 
as  we  believe  with  the  impregnation  of  the  great  Permian  deposits  of  Russia,  must 
in  its  turn  have  been  anterior  to  the  process  by  which  the  malachite  exuded  from 
the  surrounding  matrix,  and  was  arranged  in  its  present  stalagmitic  form. 

These  are  the  chief  points  to  which  we  directed  our  attention  at  Nijny  Tagilsk, 
to  the  country  around  which  M.  Anatole  Dcmidoff  is  now  applying  so  much  scien- 
tific research,  that  we  doubt  not  he  will  render  it  a school  where  some  of  the  most 
curious  metallurgical  processes  of  nature  can  be  best  studied. 

By  reference  to  the  Map  it  will  be  observed,  that  Nijny  Tagilsk,  like  Ekaterin- 
burg and  Neviansk,  as  well  as  Kushvinsk,  Turinsk,  Bogoslofsk,  and  other  places, 
to  be  hereafter  described,  is  on  the  low  hut  rich  band  of  rocks  which  lies  to  the 
cast  of  the  culminating  ridge  and  slope  of  the  Ural.  This  north  and  south  tract 
is,  it  will  be  observed,  eminently  calcareous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  seat  of  some 
of  the  richest  veins  and  masses  of  copper  and  magnetic  iron  ore  ; facts  which  may 
lead  geologists  to  speculate  upon  the  probable  influence  exercised  by  the  limestone 
as  a flux  in  the  great  metallurgical  processes  which  nature  has  here  elaborated. 
The  limestones  which  are  now  visible  apjiear,  in  truth,  as  mere  fragments  which 
have  been  broken  up,  occasionally  transmuted  into  crystalline  marble,  and  isolated 
by  the  eruption  of  igneous  rocks,  mingled  with  much  serpentine  and  left  in  detached 
strips  parallel  to  the  principal  chain.  Without  visiting  many  adjacent  locali- 
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tics',  the  collection  alone  which  had  been  brought  from  them  to  Nijny  Tagilsk 
sufficed  to  lead  us  to  believe,  that  all  the  surrounding  limestones  were  either  like 
the  Penlamerus  limestone  of  which  we  have  spoken  as  of  Upper  Silurian  age  or 
the  oldest  part  of  the  Devonian.  This  inference  applies,  however,  to  the  compara- 
tively narrow  tract  only  in  which  the  chief  mining  works  of  the  Dcmidoff  family 
are  situated.  On  its  west  rise  up  great  igneous  and  metamorphic  masses,  which 
constitute  the  crest  of  the  mountains,  and  separate  the  region  in  question  from  the 
palaeozoic  unaltered  deposits  on  the  Tchussovaya  and  its  affluents. 

To  the  cast  of  Nijny  Tagilsk  and  also  within  the  Demidoff  lands,  lies  another 
and  much  broader  metalliferous  tract,  which  differs  from  any  zone  upon  the  west, 
in  being  essentially  granitic,  though  amidst  it  arc  other  low  ridges  of  syenite, 
greenstone  and  serpentine,  all  trending  from  north  to  south.  Amid  these  intrusive 
rocks  palaeozoic  limestones  occur  at  intervals,  and  arc  often  highly  altered.  In 
one  specimen,  however,  we  detected  the  Chtrtetes  radiant,  a true  carboniferous 
coral,  which  led  us  to  suppose  that  this  eastern  tract  might  be  viewed  as  a pro- 
longation to  the  north  of  the  palaeozoic  group  we  have  described  in  the  same  parallel 
of  longitude  upon  the  river  Issetz,  where  it  is  also  associated  with  granitic,  por- 
phyritic  and  metamorphic  rocks,  the  whole  of  which  subside  gradually  into  the 
plains  of  Siberia,  where  they  are  overlapped  by  tertiary  accumulations  (see  p.36H). 

P.8.  After  these  chapters  were  written,  our  friend  M.  Lc  Play,  the  able  mineral  surveyor  and  metallurgist 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  in  relation  to  the  coal  country  of  the  Donetz,  was  scut  by  M.  Auutole 
Dcmidoff  to  examine  his  Uralian  mines.  We  had  great  pleasure  in  furnishing  this  gentleman  with  a copy 
(not  then  finished)  of  onr  general  geological  Map  of  Russia  and  the  Ural,  and  particularly  requested  him 
to  employ  his  leisure  moments  in  verifying  or  correcting  the  observations  we  had  made.  Whilst  these 
sheets  were  going  through  the  press,  M.  Lc  Play  addressed  a letter  to  Mr.  Murchison,  which,  in  addition 
to  some  remarks  concerning  the  different  ages  of  the  eruptive  rocks,  the  limits  of  the  unaltered  palsrozoic 
deposits  on  the  Tchussovaya,  and  those  of  the  more  crystalline  limestones  around  Nijny  Tagilsk,  contains 
a very  clear  account  of  the  reol  nature  and  origin  of  the  magnetic  iron  ore  of  these  mountains.  We  are 
very  glad  to  perceive  that,  both  in  the  letter  to  ourselves,  and  in  the  one  addressed  to  M.  Elic  de  Beaumont, 

1 From  the  collections  made  at  Nijny  Tagilsk  we  recognized  the  Pentamerus  limestone  at  the  follow- 
ing localities : — Lcba,  and  other  places  between  it  and  Tchoruoi  Istostcbinsk  : Laisk,  eighteen  versts  north 
of  Nijny  Tagilsk.  where  the  Favorite*  potymorphus,  Slromatopora  concentrica,  and  stems  of  Cupretso  cri- 
nites  having  been  found,  render  it  probublc  that  the  limestone  there  is  Devonian.  Again,  at  Yiecimo- 
shaitansk,  near  to  which  platinum  alluvia  have  been  described  by  Humboldt  and  Rose,  and  which,  though 
in  direct  communication  with  aud  dependent  upon  Nijny  Tagilsk,  is  on  the  western  slope  of  the  axis, 
Peutumeri  occur  in  a black  dolomitic  limestone  winernlogicully  undistinguislmble  from  rocks  upon  the 
Tchusaovnya,  which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter  as  Devonian. 
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(see  Comptca  Rend  us  dc  1'Inatitut,  October  1S44),  M.  Le  Play  states  in  the  roost  unambiguous  manner, 
that  all  these  magnetic  iron  ores  are  of  igneous  origin,  thereby  confirming  the  view  applied  to  Mount 
Rlagodat  by  Colonel  Hclmerscn,  to  whose  observations  wc  shall  refer  in  the  next  chapter.  M.  Le  Play 
•hows,  that  as  great  accumulations  of  this  ore  are  often  essentially  composed  of  felspar  and  hornblende 
and  traverse  other  rock*,  they  must  be  considered  igneously- formed  masses,  which,  where  the  above- 
mentioned  materials  diminish  and  the  magnetic  iron  prevails,  constitute  (particularly  when  half-decom- 
posed) the  productive  mines  of  the  Russians.  The  observations  of  so  good  an  authority  as  M.  I*  Play, 
who  has  extensively  studied  the  position  of  magnetic  iron  ore  (fer  oxvdul£)  in  Spain,  and  who  has  found 
this  ore  to  be  more  or  less  disseminated  in  the  very  body  of  many  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  Ural,  is  of 
great  value  in  the  decision  of  this  question. 
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NORTH  URAL  OF  THE  MINERS — (continued). 

Environs  of  Kushvinak  and  Mount  Blagodat. — Transverse  Section  from  thence  across 
the  Chain  to  Serebriansk. — Descent  of  the  River  Serebrianka  to  its  Mouth. — Descent 
of  the  Tchussoraya  from  Ust-Serebriansk  to  Ust-Koiva. — Transverse  Section  across 
the  Ural  from  Ust-Koiva  by  Bissersk,  Chrestovodsvisgensk  and  the  Katchkanar,  to 
Turinsk  and  Uerkhoturie. — Environs  of  Bogoslofsk  with  Sections. — Descent  of  the 
River  Kakca. — Conclusion. 

I HE  same  general  character  of  rocks  which  prevails  in  the  tract  between  Eka- 
terinburg and  Nijny  Tagilsk,  extends  northwards  to  Kushvinsk,  and  thence  along 
the  eastern  flank  of  the  Ural  to  Bogoslofsk  and  Pctropaulofsk.  Reverting  to 
the  consideration  of  the  most  northern  of  these  districts  at  the  close  of  this 
chapter,  we  will  first  take  a rapid  survey  of  the  principal  geological  features 
around  Kushvinsk,  as  a prelude  to  a second  general  traverse  across  the  chain 
from  thence  to  Serebriansk. 

Brief  Sketch  of  the  Environs  of  Kushvinsk. — Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Im- 
perial Zavod  of  Kushvinsk'  rise  up  the  hills  called  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Blagodat  (sec  PI.  II.  fig.  3),  upon  and  around  which  much  magnetic  iron  ore  has 
been  extracted  during  a century.  It  was  upon  the  higher  of  these  mounts 
(described  by  numerous  writers*,  from  Pallas  in  former  days,  to  Humboldt,  Rose 

1 Colonel  Galahofski  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mince,  Director  of  the  Zavo d of  Kushvinsk,  at  the 
period  of  our  vj.it,  afforded  ua  every  assistance  in  hi*  power  to  facilitate  our  examination  of  the  environ*, 
of  which  his  officers  had  prepared  a detailed  lithological  mup.  Kushvinsk  has  a population  of  GOOD  souls. 
The  establishment  is  now  directed  by  the  able  mining  engineer  Colonel  Volkner,  who  was  so  serviceable 
to  ua  at  Perm  (sec  p.  144). 

• This  mount,  as  well  as  many  other  of  the  North  Uralian  rocks,  has  been  described  by  Hermann, 
Kupffcr  and  Ad.  Krtnan,  and  Hoffmann.  See  Hermann's  Mineral.  Hesehreibung  und  Erzahlung  mciner 
Reiscn,  &c. ; Kupffcr'a  Essai  d'un  Tableau  Gdognasliquc  de  l'Ourel : and  Erman’s  Kcisc  um  die  Krde. 
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and  Helmersen  in  our  own  time)  that  the  Vogul  chief  Tchumpin  was  sacrificed  and 
burnt  by  his  wild  countrymen,  for  having  introduced  the  Russians  to  the  tract, 
pointing  out  to  them  the  site  of  the  ore. 

According  to  Colonel  Helmersen,  who  has  given  an  admirable  geological  de- 
scription of  these  environs,  this  mount  is  about  500  feet1  above  the  adjoining  lake, 
and  its  summit  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  a monument  which  records  the  barba- 
rous sacrifice.  Differing  somewhat  from  the  rock  which  is  associated  with  the 
magnetic  iron  at  Nijnv  Tagilsk,  the  chief  eruptive  rock  in  the  Great  or  Lesser 
Rlagodat  is  fclspathic  augitc  porphyry.  This  rock  is  fully  displayed  between  the 
Zavod  and  the  higher  summit,  on  approaching  which,  upright  masses  with  metallic 
surfaces  are  seen  to  rise  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  porphyry,  indicating  the  ancient 
quarries  from  which  the  iron  ore  has  been  extracted.  As  far  as  they  have  been 
worked  down,  these  excavations  exhibit  a continuous  mass  of  the  same  fine-grained 
magnetic  ironstone,  with  flakes  of  yellow  and  pink  felspar  and  brown  mica.  Re- 
ferring to  Colonel  Helmersen’s  very  valuable  details  of  the  variation  in  structure 
of  these  rocks  in  different  parts  of  the  hill,  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  state, 
that  this  author  seems  to  have  satisfactorily  proved  these  felspathic  ironstone 
masses  to  be  portions  of  dykes  of  eruptive  character  which  have  traversed  the 
augite  porphyry,  a fragment  even  of  that  rock  having  been  found  in  one  of  them 
which  rises  up  from  near  the  base  of  the  hill. 

In  our  very  hasty  survey  we  descended  from  the  summit  of  the  higher  Blagodat 
into  the  adjacent  depression  on  the  east,  in  which  the  greatest  masses  of  the  iron 
ore  have  been  accumulated ; and  though  when  on  the  spot  wc  were  not  led  to  en- 
tertain the  opinion  of  Colonel  Helmersen,  and  were  rather  disposed  to  view  the 
great  lateral  and  rudely  stratified  accumulations  as  sediments  which  had  been  me- 
tamorphosed by  the  influence  of  the  contiguous  eruptive  rocks,  we  were  then  igno- 
rant of  the  fact,  that  dykes  of  really  intrusive  character,  made  up  of  crystalline 
and  igneously-formed  minerals,  and  clearly  formed  posterior  to  the  body  of  the 

• Helmersen  states,  that  the  Znvod  of  Kushvn  (or  Kuslmnvk),  being  about  800  French  feet  above  the 
sea,  the  absolute  height  of  the  summit  of  the  greater  Blagodat  is  1260  French  feet.  Calling  the  lesw  r 
hill  Blagodatka,  the  same  author  mentions,  in  addition  to  other  variations  in  mineral  character,  that  on 
the  south  side  the  rock  passes  into  an  amygdaloid  with  nests  of  quartz,  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill 
blocks  of  fine-grained  limestone  occur,  and  that  Colonel  Jo&se  had  found  nests  of  limestone  in  the  body 
of  the  rock.  (Der  Magnctbcrg  Blagodat  am  N'ordlichcn  Ural,  1837.)  Again,  according  to  Hermann, 
portions  of  beds  of  limestone  were  in  his  time  detected  in  the  ferriferous  mining  masses.  (Hose,  vol.  i. 
p.  346.) 
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mountain,  contained  similar  iron  ore.  Now  that  we  are  acquainted  with  this  fact, 
which  so  dearly  demonstrates  the  magnetic  iron  ore  to  have  been  erupted',  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  our  skilful  cotemporary,  who  has  so  closely  studied 
the  rocks  of  Blagodat,  that  these  great  masses  of  iron  ore  have  flowed  into  this 
depression  from  fissures  in  the  adjacent  hill,  and  that  they  have  since  been  cut 
through  by  other  dykes  of  similar  matter.  In  our  description  of  the  Katchkanar 
we  shall  adduce  independent  proof  of  the  igneous  origin  of  magnetic  iron. 

Besides  the  porphyry  aud  magnetic  iron  of  the  Great  and  Little  Blagodat,  the 
environs  of  Kushvinsk  are  surrounded  by  a vast  number  of  other  eruptive  rocks 
differing  in  miueral  composition,  the  outlines  of  which  were  laid  down  by  the 
Russian  mining  engineers  in  a detailed  map  of  the  rocks  around  the  Zavod,  which 
had  been  prepared  for  our  use.  These  intrusive  rocks  so  predominate,  that  the 
original  sedimentary  strata  are  only  to  be  detected  in  very  small  and  isolated 
fragments,  or  in  bands  of  highly  altered  chlorite  schists.  The  important  point, 
however,  for  geologists  like  ourselves  to  dwell  upon  was,  that  whether  composed 
of  hornblendic  greenstone  as  at  Nijny,  or  of  greenstone  porphyry  as  at  Laisk 
and  Blagodat,  all  the  intrusive  rocks  on  this  zone  are  upon  the  same  line  of  erup- 
tion, and  all,  according  to  our  view,  have  produced  varied  metamorphic  and  mineral 
effects  upon  the  stratified  deposits. 

But  still  amid  this  chaos  of  eruptive  and  metamorphic  rocks,  well-known  sedi- 
mentary strata  are  to  be  detected  at  intervals.  Thus  we  observed  fossiliferous 
limestones  a little  to  the  north  of  Kushvinsk  in  a highly  cultivated  tract  through 
which  the  road  to  Bogoslofsk  passes*.  To  the  west  of  that  route,  about  fifteen 
versts  south  of  Nijny  Turinsk,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and  on  the  banks  of  a 
rivulet  known  among  the  Russian  Bettlers  as  “ Retchka  Isveostka,”  or  limestone 
brook,  we  met  with  strong  beds  of  limestone  striking  to  the  north-north-west, 


1 Sec  M.  Le  Play's  confirmation  of  this  view,  ante,  p.  376. 

* In  writing  to  ua  concerning  the  igneous  origin  of  the  magnetic  iron  ore,  M.  Lc  Play,  after  stating 
that  Nijny  Togilsk  and  Blagodat  are  not  the  most  appropriate  localities  for  this  inquiry,  thus  expresses 
himself : — “ La  question  sc  resout  surtout  par  l’ctude  dca  roches  crystallines,  qui  forment  tie  si  grande* 
mosses,  soit  dona  le  centre  de  la  chainc  dc  1'Ournl,  so.t  dans  lea  con  trees  qui  »'6tendent  vers  l'cst,  du  eotc 
de  la  grande  steppe  de  Sib&rie.  I<e  fer  oxydule  y est,  pour  ainsi  dire,  un  occupant  constant  des  roches 
crystalline*,  d la  manure  de  Valbite  et  de  Tamphibole  *,  et  9a  et  Ik  il  y forme  des  montagnes  oh  le  fer  aboodc 
plus  que  Icb  autres  elements  : en  beaucoup  de  points  il  forme  dcs  gites  speciaux,  oil  les  autres  elements 
disparaissent  presque  completcment,  et  qui  suffiraient  seules  halimenter  dcs  hauts  fourncaux  pendant  des 
ecntaincs  d'annees." — Extract  from  a Letter  to  Mr.  Murchison  dated  Ekaterinburg,  August  30,  1844. 
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and  dipping  30°  to  the  east.  Among  their  fossils  were  a Pentamerus,  closely 
allied  to  P.  Baschkiricus  (nob.),  the  large  Leptana  Vralemis  (nob.),  with  Or  this 
striatula,  Terebratula  reticularis,  corals,  &c.  These  beds  of  limestone  are  of  a dark 
colour,  alternate  with  shale,  and  have  altogether  an  unaltered  aspect.  Surrounded 
by  eruptive  and  metamorphic  rocks,  they  constitute  one  of  those  “ oases  ” or 
fragments  of  the  original  deposits,  which  occurring  at  intervals  along  this  chain, 
serve  to  explain  its  original  character. 

It  would,  however,  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  attempt  to  define  too  precisely  the 
age  of  this  isolated  calcareous  fragment,  the  Pentamerus  of  which  led  us  at  the 
time  to  consider  it  of  Upper  Silurian  age  ; but  as  we  afterwards  found  the  Leptana 
Uralensis  associated  with  Devonian  fossils  (on  the  Serebrianka),  the  rock  under 
consideration  may  perhaps  be  classed  as  Devonian,  particularly  since  its  corals,  Cau- 
nopora  ramosa,  Stromatopora  concentrica,  and  Favosites  polymorpha  (var.  Dev.),  are 
very  indicative  of  that  age1.  The  limestone  is  to  a great  extent  covered  by  coarse 
detritus  derived  from  the  adjacent  hills,  in  which  some  calcareous  specimens  occur, 
amid  many  of  an  eruptive  and  metamorphic  character,  and  from  which  grains  of 
platinum  have  been  extracted. 

Transverse  Section  across  the  Ural  from  Mount  Blagodai  and  Kushvinsk  to  Sere- 
briansk. — Between  the  Zavod  of  Kushvinsk  and  the  first  counterforts  on  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  Ural-tau  or  ridge,  no  natural  sections  are  visible,  and  the  road  passes 
over  undulations  of  various  igneous  rocks,  which,  according  to  the  Russian  engineers, 
consist  of  porphyry,  greenstone,  aphanite,  serpentine,  &c. 

At  the  small  Zavod  of  Verchny  Barantchinsk,  talc  schists  are  seen  to  be  thrown 
off  from  a mass  of  greenstone,  which  rises  into  a hill  called  the  Limetree  Hill. 
From  the  depression  to  the  west  of  this  eminence,  the  ascent  of  the  real  Ural-tau 
or  water-shed  commences.  The  rocks  discoverable  on  the  sides  of  the  route  are 
finely  laminated  micaceous  schists,  in  parts,  indeed,  somewhat  carbonaceous,  with 
occasional  quartzosc  bands  and  veins  of  quartz’.  The  whole  of  the  tract  between 
the  summit  of  talcose  and  chlorite  schists  and  the  environs  of  Serebriansk  is,  it 
must  be  admitted,  as  uninteresting  and  monotonous  a mountain  side  as  we  ever 

1 Though  the  above-mentioned  rock  is  little  if  at  all  altered,  other  limestones  near  Kushvinsk  are  in 
the  state  of  white  crystalline  granular  marble.  In  one  of  these  ure  detected  the  form  of  Favorites  Goth - 
iandica  ; so  that  tli is  rock  may  be  true  Upper  Silurian. 

* Colonel  Hclmcrrcn  states  that  he  found  specimens  of  the  quartzose  micaceous  schist  called  " I taco- 
lunate”  near  this  axis.  Wc  shall  hereafter  advert  to  this  rock  as  the  matrix  of  diamonds.  (Raise  nach 
dera  Ural  und  der  Kirgisen  Steppe,  part  ii.  p.  199.) 
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traversed.  Poor  gold  washings,  now  abandoned,  were  formerly  worked  at  Kcdrofka 
in  a depression  near  the  axis,  and  deposits  of  brown  iron  ore  between  that  and 
Rabina  Gora,  slightly  diversify  the  features  of  the  subsoil,  which  invariably  present 
the  facies  of  metamorphic  rocks,  amid  which  one  band  of  white  crystalline  lime- 
stone is  apparent,  and  has,  like  all  the  other  strata,  a persistent  strike  from  south 
to  north.  At  the  village  of  Lukovka,  thirteen  versts  from  Serebriansk  and  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  chain,  small  greenstone  protrusions  were  first  observed  by 
Colonel  Helmersen,  the  position  of  which  is  highly  interesting  in  exhibiting  a 
central  axis  of  metamorphic  rocks  enclosed  between  eruptions  of  igneous  matter1. 

It  was,  indeed,  very  gratifying  to  see,  that  in  proportion  as  we  receded  from  the 
igneous  zone  upon  the  east,  the  sedimentary  strata  gradually  parted  with  their  tal- 
cosc,  quartzosc  and  chloritic  character,  and  assumed  the  appearance  of  ordinary 
argillaceous  schist,  with  bands  of  grauwacke,  grit  and  psammite,  all  parallel  to  the 
crystalline  axis  of  the  chain.  Arrived  at  Serebriansk,  the  appearance  of  the  strata 
at  the  edges  of  the  excavations  around  the  Zavod  and  along  the  banks  of  the  ar- 
tificial lake  and  of  the  river  Serebrianka,  led  us  to  suppose,  that  the  strata  were 
not  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  Uppermost  Silurian,  particularly  as  we  found  the 
Leptrcna  Uralemns  and  Terebratula  aspera  in  a band  of  impure  limestone. 

Descent  of  the  Serebrianka  Riser  to  its  Mouth. — The  Zavod  of  Serebriansk  is 
established  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  waters  of  the  Serebrianka  river  before 
they  enter  into  a narrow  and  tortuous  defile  of  some  length,  by  which  they  escape 
to  the  Tchussovaya.  A large  lake  is  thus  established  above  the  works,  by  the 
water  of  which  the  ores  of  Blagodat  are  to  a great  extent  worked.  Having 
expressed  our  desire  to  descend  the  Serebrianka  to  its  junction  with  the  Tchus- 
sovaya (for  we  saw  by  the  Map  that  its  banks  must  expose  good  sections  of  the 
strata),  it  was  most  mortifying  to  perceive,  that  the  river  beneath  the  water-works 
was  nearly  dry.  The  Imperial  instructions,  however,  for  the  fulfilment  of  our 
wishes  were  not  to  be  slighted,  and  by  daybreak  after  the  evening  of  our  arrival 
at  Serebriansk  the  worthy  Director  of  the  establishment,  M.  Moskvin,  having  let  off 
a large  body  of  water  from  the  upper  reservoirs  or  lakes,  had  in  one  night  created 
a river  for  our  use,  on  which  by  daybreak  a few  canoes  and  a larger  boat  were 
already  afloat  and  manned  1 

In  this  little  flotilla  we  descended  the  wild  and  uninhabited  gorge,  though  not  with 

» M.  Le  Play  also  speaks  of  hornblendic  rocks  on  the  western  slope  of  the  axis,  but  to  the  south  of 
this  section.  (Comptes  Kcndus,  October  21,  1844,  t,  xix.  p.  853.) 
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facility.  The  body  of  water  was  insufficient  for  our  larger  boat,  laden  with  provi- 
sions and  baggage,  and  even  in  the  smaller  canoes  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  the  rocks ; 
so  that  after  descending  for  some  hours,  one  of  them  was  upset  and  the  geologists 
were  well  drenched  in  the  rapid  stream'.  The  large  boat,  often  lifted  through  the 
rapids  by  our  hardy  and  cheerful  boatmen,  was  at  length  worn  through  by  the 
rough  treatment  of  the  projecting  rocks.  When  within  two  miles  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  we  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  flotilla  and  endeavour  to  force  our  way 
by  night  along  the  edges  of  the  wild,  untrodden  and  virgin  forest  on  the  banks  of 
the  Serebrianka,  not  reaching  the  warm  and  dry  huts  of  the  peasants  at  Ust-Sere- 
briansk  until  two  in  the  morning. 

Such  privutions  were,  however,  amply  repaid  by  the  knowledge  we  obtained  in 
this  long  day’s  work,  of  the  true  structure  of  the  band  of  country  between  Sere- 
briansk  and  the  Tchussovaya,  through  which  the  river  Serebrianka  meanders  in  a 
deep  gorge,  for  a distance  of  nearly  seventy  versts.  All  the  strata  around  the 
Zavod  of  Serebriansk  had  (as  we  have  already  remarked)  lost  their  crystalline 
characters,  and  had  passed  into  palaeozoic  rocks  of  ordinary  sedimentary  charac- 
ters. They  are  still,  however,  exceedingly  convoluted  and  much  dislocated.  Nu- 
merous examples  of  this  condition  may  be  seen  around  the  Zavod,  and  the  annexed 
diagram  representing  their  appearance  a few  versts  below  55. 

it,  where  they  constitute  the  rocky  bankB  of  the  Sere- 
brianka, will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  flexures  and  faults 
to  which  the  whole  tract  has  been  subjected. 

Thinly  fissile  schists,  often  of  purple  plum  colours,  roll  over  and  over  with 
courses  of  quartzose  and  psaminitic  sandstone,  the  grauwacke  sandstone  of  authors, 
occasionally  highly  ferriferous ; and  these  beds  are  frequently  repeated  by  countless 
flexures. 

At  about  forty  versts  (following  the  bends  of  the  river)  beneath  the  Zavod  of 
Serebriansk,  the  grauwacke  schists  fold  under  the  first  limestone  we  observed  ; 
and  about  twenty-six  versts  from  its  mouth,  we  met  with  other  limestones  (a  little 
above  the  junction  of  a brook  called  Shuroska).  The  annexed  woodcut  will  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  relations  and  succession.  The  rock  here  (a)  is  a dark  grey, 
hard,  impure  limestone,  subordinate  to  schist  or  shale,  is  much  contorted,  and 
striking  to  the  north-north-west,  contains  no  determinable  fossils.  To  the  west, 

1 Our  whole  party  was  reunited  at  Serebriansk,  and  continued  together  in  the  descent  of  the  rivers 
Serebrianka  and  Tchussovaya,  and  also  in  traversing  the  Ural  by  the  Katchkanar. 
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Hclation,  of  underlying  Silurian  Grauwaoke  to  Devonian  Limestone  on  the  Serebrianka. 
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or  further  down  the  stream,  the  calcareous  bands  expand  into  highly  fractured, 
slaty  limestone,  which  is  subordinate  to  hard  sandstone.  Up  to  this  point  the 
limestones  and  schists,  a and  b,  may  be  Silurian ; but  at  two  versts  lower  down, 
the  beds  acquiring  more  regularity  (strong-bedded  black  limestone),  we  found  in 
them  several  fossils  which  convinced  us  that  they  were  of  the  age  of  the  South 
Devonshire,  or  Eifel  strata.  For  besides  the  Lcptana  Uralensis  and  Terebratula 
reticularis,  both  of  which  descend  into  strata  which  may  prove  to  be  of  Silurian 
age,  we  may  cite  a Clymenin,  Cyrtoceratites,  closely  resembling  an  Eifel  species, 
Strygocephalus  Bartini,  Orlhis  striatulus,  Terebratula  concentrica,  with  two  new  spe- 
cies of  Spirifcr  and  several  corals. 

The  beds  of  limestone,  separated  from  each  other  by  black  carbonaceous  courses, 
are  here  overlaid  by  highly  quartzose,  flat-bedded  grit,  which  passes  into  chert,  the 
whole  undulating  at  low  angles  of  inclination  1 5°  to  20°,  and  followed  by  beds 
slightly  differing  from  the  above  in  being  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  cherty 
or  flinty  and  carbonaceous.  In  one  spot  indeed  (d  of  woodcut),  these  calcareous 
rocks,  containing  corals,  assume  very  much  the  lithological  facies  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  rocks  of  England,  in  which  small  calcareous  concretions  predominate.  But 
notwithstanding  all  convolutions,  we  were  evidently  making  an  ascending  section, 
as  the  prevalent  dip  was  to  the  west,  and  the  same  Terebratula  reticularis  was  more 
abundant  in  these  uppermost  beds  than  in  the  lower.  We  came  therefore  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  fossiliferous  portion  of  the  calcareous  zone  between  the  Zavod 
of  Serebriansk  and  the  river  Tchussovava  is  Devonian.  In  descending  the  latter 
river  we  met  with  repeated  and  rapid  undulations,  by  which  these  Devonian  rocks 
are  seen  to  support  true  carboniferous  limestone  of  very  dissimilar  characters. 

Descent  of  the  Tchussovaya  from  Ust- Serebriansk  to  Ust-Koiva'. — The  same  calca- 

* In  Part  I.  wc  printed  the  word  Koiva  with  a C,  but  the  orthoepy  to  which  we  have  adhered  in  oar 
Map  induces  us  to  prefer  the  K.  In  partially  alluding  to  this  tract  in  a previous  page,  125,  we  also  spoke 
of  the  low  of  certain  sketches,  which  having  since  been  recovered,  the  illustrations,  pp.  386,  367, 388,  are 
taken  from  them. 
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reous  Devonian  rocks  which  are  near  the  mouth  of  the  Scrcbrianka,  also  occupy 
the  cliff's  of  the  Tchussovaya  near  the  union  of  these  rivers.  It  is  useless  to 
describe  in  detail  all  the  reversals  of  dip  or  flexures  of  the  various  black  and 
schistose  limestones,  marked  by  irregular  white  veins,  which  alternate  with  thin- 
bedded  black  chert  or  flint.  The  bends  and  breaks  of  these  limestones  are  indeed 
quite  as  numerous  and  as  remarkable  as  those  of  the  grauwacke  sandstone  and 
schists  upon  the  Serebrianka.  There  are,  however,  lithological  varieties  a little 
below  Ust-Serebriansk  which  require  notice.  These  are  saccharoid  dolomites, 
both  white  and  black,  which,  here  and  there,  are  detected  amid  the  convoluted  and 
partially  altered  limestone  strata.  The  black  dolomite  (a  rock  unknown  we  believe 
in  Western  Europe)  is  occasionally  seen  in  very  thin  beds,  perfectly  interstratitied 
with  the  ordinary  subcrystalline  limestone,  and  in  highly  inclined  positions.  The 
white  dolomite  occurs  at  a point  of  great  disturbance,  and  where  the  dip  is  reversed. 

By  reference  to  the  Map  it  will  be  seen,  that  these  dolomites,  which  range  along 
the  great  north  and  south  Assure  of  the  Tchussovaya,  lie  between  two  lines  of 
igneous  eruption,  one  of  which  has  been  already  noticed  at  the  mineral  springs  of 
Sergiefsk  ; the  other  (it  will  be  subsequently  mentioned)  ranges  northwards  from 
Bissersk,  a tract  in  which  black  dolomite  also  largely  occurs. 

After  various  undulations,  in  which  masses  of  limestone  many  hundred  feet  in 
thickness,  occasionally  highly  fetid  and  containing  bands  of  dolomite,  are  arched 
over  grauwacke  grits,  these  Devonian  rocks,  for  the  most  part  inverted  or  dipping 
towards  the  Ural  chain,  though  in  other  places  away  from  it,  are  again  most  instruct- 
ively exhibited  in  regular  sequence,  at  the  Kinovski  Zavod,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tchussovaya.  Here  a transverse  ravine  exposes  the  following  section  in  ascending 
order  from  the  western  buildings  to  the  edge  of  the  stream,  the  whole  dipping 
about  50°  to  the  cast.  1.  Strong-bedded  grey  limestone,  with  Terebratula  prisca . 
2.  Black  beds  with  geodes  and  concretions  of  chert.  3.  Dolomitic  sandy  lime- 
stone, followed  by  courses  of  clay  and  thin  flat  beds  of  white  dolomite,  the  whole 
covered  by  impure  limestone  passing  into  quartzose  calcareous  grit.  These  rocks 
are  Devonian;  for  they  contain  Terebratula  reticularis  (prisca),  Spirifer  Murchi - 
sonianus  (De  Kon.),  with  Farosites  spongites,  F.  polymorpha,  Stromatopora  concen- 
trica,  Lithodendron  caspitosum,  and  Caunopora  favosa,  &c. 

By  this  high  inclination  of  the  strata  at  Kinovsk  on  the  west,  and  that  of  simi- 
lar strata  towards  Oslankoi  Pristan  on  the  east,  a vast  trough  is  formed,  in  which 
appears  a great  mass  of  amorphous  light-coloured  limestone,  called  by  the  Russians 
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Stina  voi,  or  the  wall.  Though  we  did  not  discover  fossils  at  this  spot,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  is  true  carboniferous  limestone,  both  from  its  lithological 
identity  with  rocks  a little  lower  down  the  river,  which  contain  characteristic 
remains,  and  from  being  similarly  superposed  to  true  Devonian  rocks.  In  fact, 
after  various  contortions  of  the  inferior  beds,  the  very  same  limestone,  i.  e.  a light 
grey  uniform  rock,  like  the  prevalent  carboniferous  limestone  of  England,  and 
very  different  from  the  dark-coloured  and  white-veined  Devonian  limestone,  rises 
up  into  the  bold  and  lofty  cliffs  called  Multik,  300  feet  high,  the  beds  of  which 
plunge  towards  the  Ural,  and  in  which  we  found  the  Product  its  Scoticus,  Caryo- 
phyllia  fasciculata  (Flem.),  with  other  mountain  limestone  forms’. 

These  masses  of  limestone  arc,  indeed, 
distinctly  seen  to  lie  in  a trough ; since  on 
proceeding  somewhat  eastward  by  a bend 
of  the  river  towards  Oslanski  Pristan, 
we  again  met  with  precipitous  peaks  of 
Devonian  limestone  (Igluvostroi-kamen), 
for  the  most  part  in  highly  broken  and 
grotesque  forms  as  represented  in  this 
woodcut. 

The  older  members  of  the  Devonian 
system,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  Silurian 
(where  there  are  few  limestones  and  fos- 
sils it  is  impossible  to  draw  neat  lines 
of  division  in  a rapid  survey),  are  thrown 
about  with  an  inverted  inclination,  often 
plunging  towards  the  Ural,  and  occupy 
low  domes  and  undulations  around  the 
station  of  Oslanski  Pristan.  These  de- 
posits are  composed  of  purple,  red  and  greenish  and  grey  schists  and  grits,  with 


1 Prvductus  gigar,  l’-  aatigaaliu,  P.  Scolicm.  Spiri/er  Margtmrit.  with  Cargophytlia fajnruhua  ( Firm.)  ; 
IfirriKodilc*  reticulata  ( Syriugapora , id.  Gold!.),  H.  ramaloea.  Facosites  apongiter,  and  other  carboniferous 
fossils  occur  at  Ilink  and  further  up  the  stream.  Several  of  the  corals  mentioned  in  this  and  other  pages 
had  not  been  seen  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  when  these  sheets  were  going  through  the  press,  and  they  may  under 
his  scrutiny  be  occasionally  distinguished  by  other  names.  (Sec  in  subsequent  part  Mr.  Lonsdale's  de- 
scription of  the  corals.) 
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courses  of  impure  limestone,  on  the  whole  resembling  the  older  beds  upon  the 
Serebrianka,  p.  383. 

In  proceeding  thus  far,  by  the  devious  turns  of  the  Serebrianka  and  Tchussovaya, 
we  had  therefore  learnt,  that  the  whole  region  was  chiefly  made  up  of  lower  palaeo- 
zoic rocks,  the  folds  of  which  opening  out  in  proportion  as  they  receded  from  the 
chief  axis  of  the  Ural,  at  length  throw  oflF  troughs  of  carboniferous  limestone — that 
we  had,  in  short,  advanced  from  older  to  younger  deposits. 

This  inference  was  completely  confirmed  by  a further  descent  of  the  Tchusso- 
vaya from  Oslanski  Pristan'  to  Ust-Koiva,  which  occupied  us  two  days.  In  this 
space  (of  not  less  than  thirty  English  miles  in  a straight  line,  and  perhaps  double 
that  distance  by  the  stream),  in  which  the  river  Tchussovaya  meanders  nearly 
transverse  to  the  strike  of  the  strata,  we  passed  over  striking  flexures,  in  which  true 
Devonian  masses,  one  of  them  exhibiting  bands  of  hard,  thick-bedded  dull  red 
sandstone,  with  greenish  spots  and  blotches  very  much  resembling  the  old  red 
sandstone  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  are  associated  with  and  overlaid  by  impure 
and  other  limestones,  with  characteristic  Devonian  fossils,  whilst  these  are  in  their 
turn  surmounted  by  great  masses  of  true  carboniferous  limestone. 

Further  to  the  west  we  took  leave  of  the  older  schists  and  psammites,  and 
thenceforward  were  in  a more  purely  calcareous  tract.  At  Tchismar  there  is  a 
striking  anticlinal,  where  Devonian  limestone  and  calcareous  shale  dip  ofT  to  the 
east  and  west  from  underlying  reddish  rocks.  In  the  upper  strata  near  this  place 
we  collected  the  Lithodendron  cwspitosvm  in  as  great  profusion  as  at  Lustheide  on 
the  Rhine,  together  with  Favosites  polymorpha , Stromatopora  concentrica,  Spirifer 
Murchisonianus , &c,  From  this  point,  indeed,  to  Kinish,  or  Kumuish,  on  the  left 
bank,  the  river  flows  in  limestones  for  the  most  part  Devonian,  and  often  in  the 
state  of  dolomite,  and  which  are  surmounted  by  carboniferous  limestone,  of  which 
we  traced  a few  characteristic  fossils  at  intervals,  though  usually  the  latter  rock 
seemed  to  contain  Encrinites  only.  Although  the  natural  sections  convinced  us 
that  two  limestones,  the  lower  dark  and  white- veined,  containing  Devonian  fossils, 
and  the  upper  light  grey,  containing  carboniferous  fossils,  are  occasionally  in  juxta- 
position on  the  banks  of  this  river,  we  cannot  pretend  accurately  to  define  each 
junction.  We  will  simply  say,  that  the  one,  if  not  directly  incumbent  on  the  other, 
is  separated  only  by  a few  bands  of  grauwackc  grit. 

1 This  place  is  the  port  on  the  Tchussovaya  for  the  mineral  produce  transmitted  from  Kushvinsk  and 
Serebriansk. 
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A more  picturesque  river  gorge  was  certainly  never  examined  by  geologists. 
Between  the  hamlet  of  Kinish  and  Ust-Koiva  we  passed  through  scenes  even  sur- 
passing in  beauty  those  higher  up  the  stream,  and  to  which  it  would  have  required 
the  pencil  of  a professed  artist  to  do  justice.  The  river  runs  in  a limestone  gorge, 
in  which  cliffs  of  every  variety  of  form,  occasionally  exposing  large  caverns  along 
their  vertical  faces,  with  trees  and  flowers  grouped  about  in  the  clefts : rocks, 
varying  in  colour  from  black  to  white,  in  structure  from  amorphous  dolomite  to 
plane-bedded  limestone,  and  twisted  about  into  basins  and  anticlinals — here  rising 
into  serrated  and  broken  peaks,  there  bending  into  graceful  slopes — appeared  in  a 
continual  succession*.  We  offer  to  our  readers  a sketch,  taken  at  a point  where 
the  river  is  very  tortuous,  and  must  leave  it  to  his  imagination  to  conceive  how 
beauteous  are  these  scenes  in  all  their  summer  glory.  In  the  opposite  lithograph 
a large  bowl  of  carboniferous  limestone,  presenting  a lofty  precipitous  face  and 
covered  with  foliage,  is  seen  in  the  distance,  on  the  opposite  or  left  bank  of  the 
stream  ; whilst  highly-inclined  and  contorted  rocks,  which  we  believe  to  be  De- 
vonian, occupy  the  foreground. 

The  local  name  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  basins,  as  represented  in  this 
woodcut,  flanked  by  a striking  mural  mass  of  limestone  (a)  300  or  400  feet  in 
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height,  has  escaped  us  ; but  certain  peaks  were  known  to  our  boatmen  as  the 
“ four  brothers,"  and  another  fine  face  of  rock  was  termed  “ Giiselny  Karnen,”  or 
the  musical  stone.  Some  of  the  caverns,  like  those  before  mentioned  on  the  Issetz, 
are  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Yermak,  the  Cossack  conqueror  of  Siberia,  and 
therefore  the  great  hero  of  the  Ural  Mountains*. 

In  approaching  Ust-Koiva  these  grand  calcareous  flexures  begin  to  cease,  and  a 
long  ledge  of  the  upper  limestone,  loaded  with  true  mountain  limestone  fossils, 

1 The  moet  prevalent  fir-trees  are  the  Visxut  abiet  and  P.  pirra,  here  and  there  a gigantic  Pinuf  cem> 
bra  and  a larch,  with  birch,  aspen,  &c.  &c.  Among  a profusion  of  wild  flowers  wc  were  specially  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  Cypripcdiam  calcrola,  and  many  species  of  Orchidetr,  Vida,  Slachyf,  &c. 

3 It  was  from  the  adjoining  Zavod  belonging  to  the  StrogonofF  family,  then  almost  exclusively  pos- 
sessing this  region,  that  Yermak  the  Cossack  first  proceeded  in  his  expedition  into  Siberia.  In  that 
establishment  he  found  a sure  retreat  and  centre  of  operations  between  his  first  exploits  and  his  final 
conquest  of  Siberia — a conquest  scarcely  less  wonderful  than  that  of  Mexico  by  Cortez. 
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dips  to  the  west,  under  the  millstone  grit,  in  the  manner  previously  described,  and 
represented  in  the  woodcut,  p.  126. 

Here  then  the  geologist  has  reached  the  western  term  of  the  more  violent  disturb- 
ances due  to  the  outburst  of  the  plutonic  rocks  and  the  upheaval  of  the  Uralian 
axis,  and  from  this  point  to  the  west  the  carboniferous  limestone  simply  folds  over 
in  broad  undulations  capped  by  millstone  grit,  occasionally  containing  a little  coal ; 
whilst  all  these  more  ancient  paleozoic  rocks  subside  beneath  conglomerates  and 
deposits  of  the  lower  country.  Such  conglomerates  arranged  in  horizontal  strata 
we  met  with  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Usva  and  opposite  the  village  of  Komasino, 
where  they  alternate  with  beds  of  sandstone.  They  are  entirely  made  up  of  frag- 
ments of  the  adjacent  palaeozoic  rocks  on  the  east,  and  certain  fragments  of  carbo- 
niferous limestone,  from  the  size  of  a child’s  head  to  that  of  the  fist,  mingled  with 
pebbles  of  quartz,  sandstone,  chert,  Lydian  stone,  &c.  Such  beds,  similar  to  those 
observed  in  the  same  position  on  the  route  between  Kongur  and  Ekaterinburg 
(p.  354),  tell  an  unambiguous  tale,  and  assure  us  that  one  of  the  great  elevations 
of  the  Ural  chain  took  place  after  the  formation  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  and 
millstone  grit,  the  fragments  of  which  have  been  deposited  at  the  foot  of  the  highly- 
inclined  and  broken  formations  which  have  been  described. 

Transverse  Section  of  the  Ural  from  Ust-Koiva  on  the  west  by  Bissersk  and  the 
Katchkanar  to  Turinsk  and  VerkhoturU  on  the  east  (PI.  II.  fig.  5). — Having  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  nature  of  the  deposits  on  the  western  flank  of  the  North 
Ural,  as  exposed  in  the  gorges  of  the  rivers  Sercbrianka  and  Tchussovaya,  we  now 
beg  our  readers  to  repass  with  us  into  Siberia,  on  a more  northern  parallel,— one 
by  which  we  could  not  have  travelled  without  the  united  assistance  of  our  lamented 
friend  Prince  Butera  and  the  Imperial  Government.  A part  of  this  journey  only, 
viz.  to  the  gold  mines  of  Chresto-vodsvisgensk,  can  be  accomplished  in  the  tilegas 
and  light  carts  of  the  country,  the  central  ridge  being  with  difficulty  passable  on 
horseback. 

To  the  cast  of  Ust-Koiva,  a plateau  of  millstone  grit  is  succeeded  by  carboniferous 
limestone,  similar  to  that  on  the  Tchussovaya,  on  which  is  situated  the  Zavod  of 
Alexandrofsk.  Undulating  and  unaltered  strata,  chiefly  carboniferous,  continue 
a little  to  the  east  of  that  place,  when  the  older  grits  and  grauwacke  (Devonian  f) 
with  subordinate  limestone  are  found  penetrated  by  intrusive  rocks. 

These  intrusive  rocks  stretch  out  in  a zone  from  north  to  south  in  the  meridian 
of  Bissersk,  the  chief  Zavod  of  the  tract,  and  are  most  apparent  about  twelve 
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versts  to  the  north  of  that  place,  where  they  are  specially  distinguished  by  con- 
taining that  beautiful  green  mineral  “ Ouvarovite,”  so  peculiar  to  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains and  Siberia.  This  line  of  eruption,  it  will  be  observed  (see  Map),  is  parallel 
to  the  crest  of  the  Ural.  In  looking  at  these  rocks  of  Bissersk  and  those  of  Nijny 
Serginsk  as  two  north  and  south'  lines  of  eruption,  the  geologist  may  well  account 
for  the  great  breaks  and  occasional  metamorphism  of  the  intermediate  strata,  of 
which  we  have  just  treated  as  exposed  upon  the  Tchussovaya.  But  between  these 
small  lateral  and  western  lines  of  eruption  and  the  chief  ridge  of  the  Ural,  where 
other  eruptive  rocks  appear,  many  sedimentary  deposits  occur,  and  just  as  in  other 
traverses  we  perceived,  that  in  proportion  as  the  strata  approach  the  grander  lines 
of  igneous  protrusion,  so  are  they  more  metamorphosed  and  crystalline. 

For  a few  versts  to  the  cast  of  Bissersk  no  rocks  appear  through  the  deep  and 
heavy  alluvia  and  morass,  but  on  reaching  the  little  depression  in  which  gold 
and  diamond  alluvia  occur  (twelve  versts  east  of  Bissersk),  strong  ledges  of  black 
dolomitic  limestone  have  been  laid  open,  which  strike  from  35°  west  of  north  to  35° 
cast  of  south.  In  some  places,  where  the  alluvia  have  been  removed,  the  beds  are 
seen  in  highly  inclined  positions,  sometimes  vertical  and  at  others  inclining  70°  to 
80°  towards  the  Ural.  These  dolomites,  in  the  least  altered  parts  of  which  we  de- 
tected a few  imperfect  organic  remains  (Corals,  Terebratulae,  Spiriferse,  &c.),  have 
much  the  aspect  of  those  on  the  Tchussovaya,  except  that  they  are  still  more  cry- 
stalline. They  are  Hanked  on  the  west,  and  in  fact  pass  into  talcose  schists,  with 
bands  and  flattened  concretions  of  quartz,  and  as  both  these  rocks  have  clearly 
been  altered,  we  conclude  that  the  same  causes  have  affected  each  of  them.  In 
fact,  we  observed  between  the  beds  of  the  dolomite,  lamina;  of  talc  schist  similar 
to  those  which  occur  in  the  talcose  and  quartzose  rocks  of  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains. 

Throughout  the  greater  portion,  however,  of  the  tract  around  Chresto-vodsvis- 
gensk,  the  subsoil  is  completely  hidden  from  view  by  thick  mounds  of  gravel,  for 
the  most  part  very  coarse,  in  which  the  gold  ore  occurs,  and  in  which  a few  dia- 
monds have  been  detected.  To  these  a future  reference  will  be  made,  and  we  now 
proceed  to  describe  the  passage  of  the  Ural  by  the  mountain  of  Katchkanar. 

Passage  of  the  Ural  by  the  Katchkanar  to  Turinsk  and  Verkhoturie'. — The  road 
by  which  we  were  to  pass  the  Ural  (for  the  greater  part  a mere  horse  track),  not 
having  been  used  for  some  years,  it  was  necessary  to  send  workmen  in  advance, 

* See  page  334. 
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both  to  open  it  out  where  obstructed  by  the  growth  of  trees  and  branches  and  to 
order  guides  and  horses  to  meet  us  from  the  Imperial  Zavod  of  Turinsk  on  the 
Siberian  side  of  the  chain  to  which  we  were  proceeding1 * 3. 

The  country  between  the  great  alluvial  depression  in  which  these  gold  mines 
are  situated,  and  the  real  water-shed  of  the  Ural  is  featureless.  Dense  foliage  ob- 
structing all  lateral  view,  nothing  is  seen  beneath  the  feet  of  the  traveller  save 
bog  and  marsh  plants,  and  no  vista  whatever  can  be  obtained  through  the  dark 
and  gloomy  forest,  in  which  his  horse  flounders,  amid  half-rotten  and  broken  logs, 
occasionally  sinking  to  the  saddle  flaps  in  mire.  The  few  points  of  stone  which 
protrude  through  the  detritus  and  vegetation,  are  barely  sufficient  to  acquaint  him, 
that  here,  as  between  Kushvinsk  and  Serebriansk,  the  substratum  is  a chlorite 
schist,  which  not  being  of  a hard  nature,  has  been  worn  down  into  inconspicuous 
rounded  slopes.  The  ascent  of  these  hills  is,  indeed,  so  gradual,  that  our  guides 
had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  us  we  had  reached  the  summit  level  (see  section, 
PI.  II.  fig.  5). 

Immediately  to  the  east,  however,  of  the  orographical  axis,  a very  different  scene 
awaited  us.  Scarcely  had  we  begun  to  descend  with  the  waters  to  the  east,  when 
turning  sharply  to  the  right  by  a narrow  pathway,  we  were  suddenly  in  a new 
world.  A large  chaotic  assemblage  of  loose  angular  blocks  lay  around  us,  from 
amid  which  rose  the  magnificent  Pinus  ccmbra , towering  above  all  its  associates  of 
the  foreBts,  the  rocks  being  overgrown  with  ptconies,  roses  and  geraniums.  Such 
rocky  features  alone  would  have  led  us  to  suppose  that  we  were  at  the  foot  of  the 
object  of  our  exploration,  when  in  a few  minutes  the  broken  and  jagged  outline 
of  the  Katchkanar  burst  upon  the  sight,  under  a fine  bright  sun,  and  amid  the 


1 The  Director  of  the  mines  of  Chresto-Yodavisgejuk,  M.  Graube,  a most  intelligent  Saxon  miner,  made 
every  arrangement  for  this  expedition,  consisting  of  twenty  horsemen,  and  also  accompanied  us  to  the 

Katchkanar  and  bivouacked  with  us  for  the  night  in  an  open  shed,  “ balagan,"  constructed  on  the  mo- 
ment and  roofed  in  with  birch  bark  by  our  handy  Russian  attendants,  having  taken  care  to  send  forward, 
according  to  hospitable  Urulian  custom,  a supply  of  food  aud  beverage.  There,  on  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  Katchkanar.  wc  met  with  horses  and  men  sent  on  from  Turinsk,  who  conducted  us  to  the  high 
road  between  Ekaterinburg  and  Bogoslofsk,  having  previously  cut  away  the  obstructing  boughs  along  the 
narrow  pathway.  Lying  in  the  '*  balagan  ” before  mentioned,  with  our  feet  towards  a large  fire,  we  may 
remark,  that  scarcely  could  the  smoke  defend  us  from  the  myriads  of  mosquitoes  of  these  northern  forests, 
which  in  the  height  of  the  summer  overpower  the  strongest  man,  and  render  geological  observation  diffi- 
cult, even  in  such  gauze  masks  as  we  wore.  Next  morning,  bidding  adieu  to  the  kind  and  intelligent  M. 
Graube  and  his  follower*  from  the  west,  we  quitted  the  Katchkanar  and  passed  on  to  the  banks  of  the  la 
and  the  Imperial  mines  of  Turinsk. 
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merry  song  of  birds.  The  dull,  wet  and  marshy  woodlands  were  now  exchanged 
for  sunshine,  rocks  and  gorgeous  vegetation.  At  length,  then,  we  had  found  out  a 
true  mountain  in  the  Ural,  and  leaving  our  horses  at  the  first  buttress  which  rises 
above  the  forest,  we  ascended  the  impending  crags.  Accustomed  as  we  have  been 
to  the  wildest  features  of  the  western  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  Alps,  we  are 
unacquainted  with  any  scene  presenting  a finer  foreground  of  abruptly  broken  rocks 
and  never  certainly  had  we  looked  over  so  grand  and  solitary  a trackless  forest  as 
that  which  lay  around  us,  and  from  which  some  straggling  distant  peaks  (those  on 
the  north  only  being  still  capped  with  snow)  reared  their  solitary  heads.  The 
accompanying  sketch,  slight  as  it  is,  may  convey  some  idea  of  these  primaeval 
forests  and  the  desolate  rocks  which  they  envelope. 

A great  portion  of  the  rock  around  the  Katchkanar,  particularly  near  its  base, 
consists  of  white  and  green  felspathic  greenstone,  both  coarse  and  fine-grained. 

The  chief  summits,  however,  have  a peculiar  aspect.  In  scrambling  over  their 
dark  surfaces,  the  crystals  of  augite  so  stand  out  from  the  felspathic  mass,  that  in 
external  aspect  they  reminded  us  of  the  crags  of  Coruisk  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  where 
the  hypersthene  rocks'  pass  into  greenstone.  The  upper  masses  of  the  Katchkanar, 
though  unquestionably  of  igneous  origin,  are  regularly  stratified  (see  coloured  section, 
PI.  II.  fig.  5).  They  occur,  in  fact,  in  distinct  beds,  which  are  as  symmetrically  tra- 
versed by  joints  as  those  of  any  sedimentary  formation.  The  Katchkanar  may  be 
compared  in  its  rugged  form,  as  well  as  in  its  general  geological  relations,  to  the 
picturesque  Welsh  mountain  of  Cader  Idris,  which  being  of  about  the  same  altitude, 
is  also  for  the  most  part  composed  of  stratified  igneous  rocks  (greenstones),  por- 
phyries, &c.,  which  rise  up  through  metamorphic  and  palaeozoic  strata,  whilst  the 
neighbourhood  exhibits  syenites  and  other  rocks,  like  those  of  the  Ural,  intruding 
through  slates  which  are  now  known  to  be  of  Lower  Silurian  age*.  The  prominent 
summits  consist  of  a series  of  rugged,  broken  masses  bare  of  all  vegetation,  which 


1 Pallas’s  description  of  the  Katchkanar,  which  is  neither  geological  nor  detailed  (rol.  ii.  p.  267),  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  account  of  the  powerful  magnets  procured  from  this  rock.  Adolph  Eon  an 
determined  its  altitude  to  be  4 GO  toiscs,  or  nearly  3000  English  feet,  and  fixed  its  longitude-  Guataf  Rose, 
who  did  not  visit  it.  simply  describes  three  specimens  sent  to  him  as  coarse-grained  magnetic  iron,  gra- 
nular iron  ore  and  augite,  and  coarse-grained  augite  sprinkled  with  iron  ore.  It  is  the  metallic  lustre 
of  some  of  the  crystals  which  gives  to  this  augitic  rock  the  aspect  of  the  hypersthene  of  the  Western 
Highlands  and  of  Radnorshire.  (Sec  Silurian  System,  p.  318.) 

* See  an  excellent  account  of  the  structure  of  Cader  Idris  by  Mr.  A.  Aikin,  Transactions  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  273. 
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though  apparently  thrown  about  in  confusion,  when  viewed  from  below,  are  found 
to  be  regularly  bedded  and  traversed  by  two  sets  of  joints,  the  one  striking  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  the  other  from  north-east  to  south-west.  Courses  of 
hard  and  pure  magnetic  iron  ore,  from  one  to  a few  inches  thick,  line  the  first- 
mentioned  joints.  This  mineral  is  also  so  diffused  through  the  body  of  the  rock, 
that  wherever  we  placed  ourselves,  the  needles  of  our  compasses  vibrated  in  all  di- 
rections, and  we  were  only  enabled  to  decide  upon  the  true  direction  of  the  joints 
by  the  place  of  the  sun,  and  the  relative  position  of  distant  points  of  the  chain. 

Whilst  gold  alluvia  have  been  derived  from  veins  in  the  adjacent  rocks  both  on 
the  west  and  on  the  east,  detritus  containing  platinum  occurs  at  various  points 
near  the  central  ridge.  Similar  alluvia  have  been  described  by  Humboldt  and  his 
associates  at  Vissimo-Shaitansk,  near  the  crest  of  the  Ural,  in  the  parallel  of  Nijny 
Tagilsk,  where  the  platinum  is  associated  with  greenstone  and  hornblende  rock 
containing  chromate  of  iron.  From  this  association  it  has  been  inferred,  that  these 
homblendic  igneous  rocks  with  magnetic  iron,  are  probably  the  sources  from  whence 
the  platinum  has  been  derived.  On  this  point  we  now  merely  note,  by  the  way, 
that  the  igneous  rocks  of  Katchkanar  seem  to  have  played  the  same  part  as  those  of 
Vissimo-Shaitansk,  and  to  have  produced  like  results.  Considerable  accumulations 
of  platinum  have  indeed  been  found  all  around  the  base  of  this  mountain,  particu- 
larly in  the  adjacent  river  valleys. 

If  we  had  known  nothing  of  observations  in  other  parts  of  these  mountains,  to  some 
of  which  we  have  already  alluded',  the  examination  of  the  Katchkanar  alone  would 
have  led  us  to  adopt  the  opinion,  that  magnetic  iron  ore  is  of  igneous  origin.  But 
now  that  M.  Rose  and  M.  Le  Play  have  observed  crystals  of  this  mineral  in  ig- 
neously  formed  rocks,  and  also  in  the  metamorphic  strata  in  contact  with  them, 
and  that  the  latter  author  and  Colonel  Helinersen  have  shown  that  masses  mainly 
composed  of  it  have  traversed  other  rocks  in  the  form  of  dykes,  the  inference 
becomes  irresistible.  Partaking  of  the  character  of  the  igneous  rock  of  which  it 
forms  a part,  the  magnetic  iron  ore  of  the  Katchkanar  is  so  hard  and  crystalline  as 
to  be  very  intractable,  not  only  to  the  quarryman,  but  also  to  the  smelter.  This 
circumstance,  coupled  with  the  great  distance  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  trans- 
port the  material,  either  to  the  east  or  to  the  west,  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
works  formerly  commenced.  Unless  that  trial  had  been  made,  even  our  solitary 

1 See  Roar,  vol.  i.  pp.  125,  172  ct  snj. ; and  Lc  Play,  Comptes  Rendus,  October  21,  184-4. 
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pathway  would  have  had  no  existence,  and  the  wild  Katchkanar  could  not  have 
been  visited  by  the  geologist. 

The  essential  base  of  all  the  lower  country  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Katchkanar, 
consists  of  greenstone  or  other  igneous  rock,  which  extends  to  some  distance  from 
the  axis.  As  soon,  however,  as  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Is,  an  cast-flowing 
tributary  of  the  Tura,  and  emerged  from  the  dark  forest  into  the  first  reclaimed 
ground,  we  were  rejoiced  by  the  sight  of  a group  of  our  oldest  fossil  friends.  The 
banks  of  this  little  river  are  in  fact  composed  for  a considerable  distance  of  white 
limestone  thickly  tenanted  by  large  Pcntameri,  some  Trilobites,  and  shells  which 
we  hailed  as  true  Silurians,  and  worthy  of  the  very  region  of  Caractacus.  Re- 
membering the  pleasure  with  which  we  first  cast  our  eyes  over  analogous  beautiful 
forms  of  the  Ludlow  formation  in  England,  we  were  enchanted  when  we  discovered 
myriads  of  them  undistinguishable  from  the  Pentamerus  Kniijhtii,  so  that  seated  on 
the  grassy  bank  of  the  Is,  we  might  for  a moment  have  fancied  ourselves  in  the 
meadows  of  the  Lug  at  Aymestry These  Silurian  beds  arc  here  horizontal, 
a rare  phenomenon  in  this  convulsed  region.  They  constitute,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
little  oases  in  a region  of  large  dimensions,  where  the  original  surface  has  not  been 
broken  up  and  disturbed,  like  other  beds  already  described  near  Kushvinsk. 

All  around  the  Zavod  of  Nijoy  Turinsk,  igneous  rocks  are  again  rife,  and  all 
palteozoic  evidences  are  blotted  out.  M.  Rose  has  already  described  the  varieties 
of  porphyry,  porphyritic  conglomerates,  with  augitc,  uralitc,  &c.  which  we  tra- 
versed ; and  little,  indeed,  offered  itself  as  we  travelled  along  the  banks  of  the  Tura, 
by  which  we  could  identify  any  of  the  strata  there  visible  with  unaltered  deposits. 
About  twenty-four  versts  east  of  Verkhoturid,  however,  micaceous  sandstone  and 
schist  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  stream  which  we  believe  to  be  a metamorphic 
deposit  (mere  altered  sandstone  and  shale) ; the  mass  being  thrown  off  to  the  north- 
north-cast  by  syenite,  veins  of  the  latter  were  seen  intruding  into  the  micaceous 
slate,  just  as  granite  veins  in  many  parts  of  the  world  penetrate  what  have  been 
called  “ primary  ” schists.  These  strata  are  thrown  about  with  devious  inclina- 
tions, and  whilst  some  dip  to  the  east  and  north,  others  incline  to  the  west  and 
south,  or  away  from  the  line  of  eruptive  rocks,  on  one  of  which  stands  the  fortress 


1 See  Silurian  System,  p.  201 . Reasons  will  be  given  for  assigning  a new  specific  name  to  theae  shells, 
which  in  external  form  are  so  thoroughly  identical  with  the  Pcntamcnt*  Knight ii,  that  Mr.  Sowcrby  and 
other  English  conchologists  will  not  even  now  admit  that  the  distinctions  indicate  a new  species. 
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and  town  of  Verkhoturid.  M.  Rose  9tyles  this  rock  of  Vcrkhoturic  a granite  with 
occasional  crystals  of  Bucklanditc  or  black  epidote,  and  although  we  find  in  our 
note-book  that  we  considered  it  also  to  be  a syenite',  or  what  the  Italians  would  call 
“ granitello,”  (not  unlike  a dominant  rock  in  the  Malvern  Hills  of  England,)  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  definition  of  the  learned  Prussian  is  mineralogically  more 
correct  than  our  own.  It  is  now,  indeed,  well  known,  that  rocks  having  true 
granitic  characters  (as  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  Norway  and  many  other  tracts) 
have  enacted  exactly  the  same  parts  as  syenites,  greenstones  and  porphyries  in 
piercing,  whether  by  masses  or  in  veins,  the  pre-existing  palaeozoic  strata.  The 
geological  agency  therefore  of  all  these  rocks  is  to  a great  extent  the  same’ ; and 
all  such  comparatively  modern  granites  must  therefore  be  distinguished  from  the 
more  ancient  granites  which  are  associated  with  truly  primary  rocks.  Hence  in 
our  general  map  of  Russia  and  the  surrounding  countries,  we  group  the  granites 
on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Ural  chain  with  the  trap  rocks  of  other  countries,  and 
distinguish  them  from  the  antecedent  granites  of  Scandinavia. 

In  the  annexed  view  the  rock  of  Verkhoturid  is  seen  to  be  surmounted  by  an  old 
castle  built  by  the  Emperor  Ivan  Vassilivitch,  with  its  accompanying  monastery 
and  church.  Formerly  one  of  the  great  keys  of  Siberia,  from  whence  the  Russians 
extended  their  conquest,  colonics  and  trade,  it  is  now  merely  regarded  as  a venerable 
relic  of  olden  times,  the  bones  of  one  of  its  monks  being  visited  by  numerous 
pilgrims.  In  the  meantime,  whilst  Verkhoturie  is  in  a dormant  state  because  no 
ores  are  near  it,  recesses  in  the  back  woods,  formerly  tenanted  only  by  Voguls  and 
wild  animals,  have  been  cleared,  and  have  risen  into  important  mining  stations, 
teeming  with  civilization  and  industry. 

With  the  exception  of  the  granite  and  crystalline  rocks,  the  only  deposit  in  the 
environs  of  Verkhoturid  worthy  of  attention,  is  a coarse  grit  used  for  millstones, 
which  lies  in  horizontal  masses  to  tlfe  east  of  the  town,  and  in  a fertile  plain.  This 
grit,  with  which  our  section  terminates,  is,  we  believe,  of  precisely  the  same  tertiary 
age  as  that  of  Kaltchedansk  (p.  362). 

Environs  of  Bogoslofsk. — The  granitic  rocks  of  Verkhoturie  reappear  at  intervals 

1 To  establish  a distinction  between  old  and  newer  granites,  some  English  geologists  are  disposed  to 
attach  the  word  syenite  to  all  granitic  rocks  which  have  been  intruded  through  the  palaeozoic  as  well  as 
the  younger  sedimentary  strata.  It  would  be  well  if  correct  terms  were  introduced  to  distinguish  the 
modern  from  the  ancient  granites. 

4 Rose  also  speaks  of  a true  syenite  upon  the  Turn,  probably  the  same  rock  which  we  saw,  but  he  does 
not  describe  its  relations  to  the  adjacent  schists.  (‘  Rcisc  nach  dem  Ural,'  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  388.) 
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to  the  noitli  along  the  river  Losva,  and  by  travelling  along  their  western  edge, 
through  a country  chiefly  occupied  by  greenstone,  we  came  to  the  largest  masses 
of  palaeozoic  limestone  which  are  known  upon  the  eastern  flanks  of  the  chain. 
Though  perforated  on  all  sides  by  eruptive  rocks  (greenstone,  greenstone  porphyry, 
&c.),  and  in  numerous  places  converted  into  metamorphic  masses  with  mineral 
veins,  such  limestones  (the  normal  palseozoic  deposits  of  this  country)  are  seen  to 
occupy  a long,  uarrow  tract  to  the  north  and  south  of  Bogoslofsk.  These  strata 
extend  from  the  Lobva  on  the  south  to  beyond  the  river  Sosva  on  the  north,  or 
for  upwards  of  100  versts,  and  are  traversed  not  only  by  those  two  streams,  but 
also  by  the  Kakva,  Turya  and  Vagran.  (See  Map,  PI.  II.)  Our  personal  exploration 
of  this  long  calcareous  zone  consisted  in  making  traverses  from  the  western  edges 
of  these  palaeozoic  rocks,  by  Bogoslofsk,  along  the  Turya,  to  the  copper  mines  of 
Turyinsk  on  the  east,  and  also  by  descending  the  river  Kakva  to  the  gold  mines  of 
Peschanka 

In  the  woodlands  at  the  western  end  of  the  Zavod  lake  at  Bogoslofsk  we  met 
with  some  bands  of  limestone  (PI.  II.  flg.  G),  but  owing  to  the  intolerable  perse- 
cution of  mosquitoes,  and  the  slight  elevation  of  the  rocks  above  the  soil,  we 
could  discover  few  fossils  sufficiently  distinct  to  characterize  the  strata  in  this  loca- 
lity, which  we  believe  to  be  Silurian.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  and 
on  its  southern  side,  strata  of  grey  and  white  splintery  limestone  occur  in  highly 
inclined  and  vertical  positions,  in  which  we  detected  Pentamerus  Vogulicus,  (nob.) 
with  a second  species  of  this  shell ; and  these  inclining  to  the  east  are  surmounted 
at  a high  angle  by  a reddish  limestone,  with  Orthis  Arimagpus  (Eich.),  Terebratula 
nudu,  T.  prisca,  with  Favorites  Gothlandica  and  other  corals.  It  is  from  this  same 
band,  as  well  as  from  the  environs  of  Petropavlosk,  that  the  fossils  collected  by 
Colonel  Helmersen  were  communicated  to  M.  v.  Buch,  which  he  has  published  as 
Silurian  *.  We  agree  with  that  author  in  viewing  the  chief  limestone  at  the  Zavod 

1 We  were  furnished  on  the  spot  with  a very  instructive  geological  map  of  this  tract  by  Captain 
Karpinski,  in  which  the  outlines  of  the  limestones  and  every  intrusive  rock  are  laid  dow'n.  Towards 
the  talcuec  and  quartzose  axis  of  the  chain,  the  chief  eruptive  rock  is  marked  by  him  as  syenite,  whilst 
the  limestones  are  surrounded  and  cut  off  by  greenstones,  &c.  The  metalliferous  zone  is  flanked  on 
the  east  by  serpentine,  granite,  &c.  Wc  can  now  however  refer  our  readers  to  Colonel  Helmeraen’s 
second  part  of  his  * Heise  nach  dem  Ural  und  dcr  Kirgisen  Steppe'  (1833  and  1835),  in  which  ore  given 
a map  and  sections  descriptive  of  the  same  country  around  Bogoslofsk  and  Petropavlosk. 

* See  Von  Buch's  1 Bcitriigc  zur  Bcatimmung  der  Gebirgsformatioucn  in  Rusaland.*  Among  the 
fossils  identified  and  described  by  M.  von  Buch  from  the  limestones  near  Bogoslofsk  are, — Tertbra- 
tula  prisca  ( Ter  affinis,  Sil.  Syst.);  T.  nuda,  V.  Buch;  T.  didyma,  Dalm.  ( A try  pa  didyma,  Sil.  Syst.)j 
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of  Bogoslofsk  as  SiiuriaD,  but  we  now  proceed  to  show,  how  after  being  intruded 
upon  by  igneous  rocks,  these  strata  are  overlapped  by  courses  which  must,  we 
think,  be  included  in  the  Devonian  system.  (PI.  II.  fig.  6.) 

The  rock  which  immediately  overlies  the  red  limestone  in  the  southern  suburb 
of  Bogoslofsk  seemed  to  us,  at  first  sight,  to  belong  to  the  group  of  trappsean 
rocks  formed  contemporaneously  with  the  sedimentary  deposits,  for  it  occurs 
in  regular  beds  of  about  one  foot  thick  and  dips  45°  to  the  east.  By  close 
examination,  however,  M.  Rose  has  shown  that,  though  effervescing  with  acids, 
and  having  some  resemblance  to  compact  augite  porphyry  or  greenstone,  it 
exhibits,  when  disintegrated,  a true  brecciated  or  conglomerate  nature.  He  also 
mentions  courses  of  associated  jasper  in  it,  and  as  we  agree  with  him  and  Colonel 
Helmersen,  that  this  stratum  of  " quasi  ” igneous  rock  is  surmounted  by  an 
agglomerate  or  breccia  of  angular  fragments  of  fossiliferous  limestone,  and  that 
these  and  the  associated  grauwacke  schists  (often  jaspidified)  are  succeeded  by  a 
mass  of  augite  porphyry,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  eruptions  took  place  after 
the  consolidation  of  the  sedimentary  strata  ; and  that  here,  as  in  many  other  places, 
the  igneous  matter  has  for  a certain  space  been  injected  in  bands  parallel  to  the 
laminae  of  the  pre-existing  deposits.  Whatever  this  rock  be  termed,  though  clearly 
of  plutonic  origin,  it  is  regularly  bedded  and  jointed,  and  alternating  with  the 
grauwacke  schists,  dips  with  them  decisively  to  the  east.  By  this  inclination  the 
whole  group  above  mentioned  is  brought  under  another  course  of  limestone  upon 
the  east,  in  which  a specimen  of  Brontes  fiobeUifer  was  observed.  From  the  pre- 
sence of  this  Eifel  fossil  and  certain  corals,  we  were  therefore  disposed  to  view  the 
strata  which  overlie  the  Pentamerus  limestone  as  Devonian.  However  difficult  it 
may  be  to  draw  the  line  of  separation  between  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks, 
still  this  little  section  near  Bogoslofsk  seems  to  show,  that  whilst  the  great  mass  of 
the  Silurian  rocks  may  be  metamorphosed  towards  the  central  axis  of  the  chain,  the 
uppermost  beds  at  all  events  seem  to  pass  into  the  Devonian  strata  in  the  environs 
of  the  Zavod'.  If  a section  be  made  to  the  higher  mountains  of  the  Ural,  which  wc 

T.  camelina,  V.  Buch , Spiri/cr  retains,  S.  svperbvs,  Eichw. ; 8.  rostratns , V.  fiuch  ; Orikis  Arimaspas 
Eichw. ; 0.  eiegantnia  (O.  orbicularis,  Sil.  Syst.);  Pentamerus  Knight  ii,  Sil.  Syst.  (since  .separated  by  us 
and  named  P.Vog aliens);  Pieurotomaria  ( Tarriteila ) dnguiata  (His,).  with  the  corals,  Favosites  Gothlandica, 
F.  polymorpha,  Astraa  porosa,  Cyathophyllum  ceratites,  &c.  From  this  assemblage  M.  von  Buch  consi- 
dered this  limestone  to  be  Up|ier  Silurian,  and  probably  of  the  age  of  the  Ludlow  and  Aymestry  rocks. 

1 That  Devonian  rocks  exist  in  the  tracts  north  of  Bogoslofsk  and  Pctropavlosk,  seems  probable, 
judging  from  the  fossils  collected  by  Capt.  Strajefski. 
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did  not  visit  in  this  parallel,  we  learn  from  Captain  Karpinski  and  Colonel  Hel- 
mersen,  that  nothing  occurs  but  highly  metamorphic  rocks  (talc  schist  and  quartz 
rock)  flanked  on  the  east  hy  lofty  culminating  pointB  of  syenite  and  greenstone1. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  portion  of  the  Ural  chain  in  which  the  peaks  rise  to  the  greatest 
height,  the  Konshakofski  Kamen  being  about  844  toiscs,  or  upwards  of  5400 
English  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  tract  to  the  east  of  Bogoslofsk  bristles  with  lower  ridges  and  points  of 
intrusive  rock,  which  though  slightly  diversified  in  outline,  possesses  a great 
variety  of  mineral  structure*.  The  copper  mines  of  Turyinsk,  fifteen  versts  east 
of  Bogoslofsk,  afford  a fine  illustration  of  metamorphism,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  sedimentary  strata  by  the  eruption  of  plutonic  rocks.  These  mines 
occur  at  a point  where  the  limestone  is  intersected  in  a complicated  manner  by 
greenstone  porphyry,  between  which  and  the  limestone  are  not  only  masses  of 
copper  ore,  but  large  bands  of  garnet  rock.  We  specially  notice  the  nature  of 
this  metamorphism,  as  the  result  of  the  intrusion  of  igneous  upon  sedimentary 
matter,  because  it  confirms,  upon  a grand  scale,  a phenomenon  which  was  admi- 
rably described  many  years  ago  by  Professor  Ilenslow,  in  a memoir  upon  the 
Isle  of  Anglesea’.  In  the  Welsh  case  the  altered  rock  is  of  the  carboniferous  age, 

1 Helmersen  does  not  indicate  any  syenite  towards  the  centre  of  the  chain,  but  lays  down  all  the 
highest  peaks  as  greenstone  and  greenstone  porphyry,  which  rocks  are  occasionally  separated  from  the 
talcosc  and  quortzose  rocks  by  hornblende  slate. 

* Besides  several  ores  of  copper,  these  mines  have  afforded  silver,  zinc,  lead,  iron,  &c.(  all  of  which 
are  described  by  M.  Rose. 

* Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  Cambridge,  vol.  i.  p.  359—447,  This  very  able  memoir  of  Professor  Henslow  de- 
monstrates, what  is  not  so  clearly  exhibited  in  the  Uralian  case,  that  a rock  containing  analcime  as  well 
aa  garnets  is  absolutely  nothing  more  than  a metamorphosed  mass  of  shale  and  limestone  full  of  organic 
remains,  which  had,  by  the  influence  of  an  eruptive  rock,  been  converted  into  hornstonc,  jasper,  and  the 
above  simple  minerals.  It  is  indeed  very  remarkable,  that  so  far  back  as  the  year  1821,  when  some  of  the 
ablest  geologists  of  the  present  day  were  still  " Wernerians,”  Professor  Henslow's  view  of  the  whole 
structure  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  was  such,  that  it  may  to  a great  extent  be  now  applied  to  the  Ural 
Mountains,  like  which  its  chief  and  oldest  metamorphic  masses  are  chlorite  schists  and  quartz  rocks, 
passing  into  greywacke  (Silurian  ?)  and  overlaid  by  old  red  sandstone,  carboniferous  limestone,  &c.  In 
the  Welsh  ease,  as  in  the  Uralian,  the  strata  are  penetrated  by  trappsean  rocks  and  also  by  granites, 
which,  in  addition  to  metamorphism  and  fractures,  have  given  rise  to  a copious  development  of  copper 
ores.  The  author  describes  in  a very  masterly  manner  every  minute  change  which  the  sedimentary  de- 
posits undergo  in  the  contiguity  of  the  igneous  rocks,  and  shows  how  the  old  red  sandstone  becomes 
crystalline,  the  very  pebbles  of  its  conglomerate  having  been  fused  in  contact  with  granite.  He  further 
points  out  how,  through  the  disappearance  of  one  mineral  ingredient  and  the  substitution  of  another, 
certain  intrusive  masses  of  rock  necessarily  acquire  different  names,  though  in  respect  to  age  and  geolo- 
gical operations  they  can  seldom  be  separated.  The  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing 
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nnd  the  intruding  rock  (dolerite)  is  not  very  different  from  this  of  Turyinsk. 
In  the  Uralian  case,  however,  the  grandeur  of  the  operation  must  not  be  for- 
gotten ; for  the  garnet  rock,  loaded  with  very  beautiful  and  large  crystals,  is  in 
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the  details  of  Professor  Hcnslow  with  those  of  M.  Gustaf  Rose  and  Colonel  Hclmcrscn,  will  perceive  a 
remarkable  analogy  in  tlie  Welsh  and  Russian  examples  of  metamorphism.  But  however  the  facts  may 
be  similar,  there  is  an  important  difference  between  the  views  of  the  Russian  authorities  and  those  of 
Professor  Hcnslow,  since  the  latter  shows  that  the  garnet  rock  of  Anglcsca  is  simply  the  foseiliferous 
limestone  and  shale,  mineralized  und  altered  by  the  action  of  heat  and  the  protrusion  of  the  trap,  whilst 
Colonel  Hclmcrscn  seems  to  regard  the  garnet  mass  itself  ns  of  eruptive  origin.  We  must  say  wc  think 
the  reasoning  of  Professor  Hen-low  may  also  be  applied  to  the  case  of  Turyinsk,  whose  garnet  rock  is  we 
consider  mctamorphic — that  it  is.  in  fact,  like  the  changed  mountain  limestone  of  Anglcsca,  or  the  Silu- 
rian limestone  near  Drammen  in  Norway  (rquully  charged  with  garnets),  a remit  of  igneous  intrusion. 
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one  part  350  fathoms  long  by  twenty  wide,  and  has  been  worked  to  a depth  of 
fifty  fathoms,  the  adjacent  limestone  being  chiefly  converted  into  crystalline 
marble.  In  parts  of  the  latter,  however,  which  are  less  altered,  we  detected  bands 
of  black  chert  and  other  lithological  characters  so  common  to  the  palaeozoic  rocks 
of  the  Ural;  so  that  combined  with  fossiliferous  proofs  along  the  strike  of  the  beds, 
to  which  we  shall  hereafter  advert,  we  had  no  doubt  that  the  real  age  of  the  lime- 
stone is  Devonian.  Some  of  the  richest  copper  ore  occurs  in  openings  between 
the  garnet  rock  and  the  limestone,  or  along  their  points  of  contact.  In  some  parts 
it  is  envelo]>ed  by  limestone,  and  in  others  by  the  garnet  rock,  which  according  to 
Helmersen  is  chiefly  compact  and  tough,  being  crystalline  only  when  in  contact 
with  the  limestone1.  The  preceding  diagram,  taken  from  a coloured  Russian  plan 
of  the  works  at  Frelofski  (one  of  the  chief  mines  of  Turyinsk),  at  seventy  feet 
beneath  the  surface,  will  at  once  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  the  relation  of 
the  garnet  rock  to  the  limestone  rock,  and  how  the  intrusive  rock  has  in  parts  not 
only  cut  off  and  isolated  the  limestone,  but  also  the  bands  with  garnets. 

All  the  undulating  and  lower  country  to  the  east  of  Bogoslofsk  which  we  tra- 
versed, abounds,  indeed,  in  a singular  variety  of  mineral  appearances.  Thus  a 
very  few  versts  to  the  south  only  of  the  copper-mine  of  Turyinsk  and  Frelofski, 
arc  the  noted  gold  mines  of  the  Pcshanka,  which,  formed  out  of  the  detritus  of 
eruptive  rocks  which  here  and  there  rise  to  the  surface,  will  be  alluded  to  here- 
after, together  with  the  auriferous  phenomena. 

Descent  of  the  rirer  Kakva. — When  isolated  among  the  garnets,  copper  and  gold 
of  this  tract,  the  warmest  advocate  for  mctamorphic  agency  may  well  have  his 
misgivings  as  to  such  highly  altered  Bchists  and  limestones  having  ever  been  marine 
sediments  charged  with  organic  life.  But  if  he  be  disposed  to  doubt  that  such 
changes  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  environs  of  Bogoslofsk  on  the  west  will 
not  satisfy  him  (though  fossils  are  also  there  to  be  found),  we  beg  him  to  de- 
scend, as  we  did,  the  river  Kakva  from  the  station  of  Kakvinski,  south  of  Bogos- 
lofsk, for  a distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  versts.  As  this  river  flows  in  a gorge  from 
west  to  cast,  and  as  all  the  strata  of  the  region  here  strike  north  15°  east,  and 
south  15°  west,  it  is  manifest  that  it  thus  offers  a transverse  section.  Accompa- 

1 According  to  Colonel  Helmersen.  there  are  instances  of  the  garnet  rock  branching  off  like  trap 
dykes.  The  limestone  is  evidently  the  oldest  rock  : judging  from  the  analogy  of  contiguous  places,  it  was 
first  invaded  by  the  greenstone,  and  from  the  facts  above  cited,  the  greenstone  porphyry  was  clearly 
the  last  funned  rock. 
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nied  by  Captains  Strajefski  and  Popoff,  and  our  former  companion  Karpinski,  we 
embarked  in  small  canoes  at  the  station  of  Kakvinski,  and  glided  down  the  tor- 
tuous and  rapid  stream.  We  found  the  whole  gorge  to  consist  of  rapid  undulations 
of  limestone,  which  thrown  into  a number  of  saddles  and  troughs,  is  occasionally 
much  dislocated.  Associated  with  it,  we  observed  alternations  of  bedded  trap- 
psean  rocks  like  those  near  Bogoslofsk.  The  limestone  is  usually  of  a dark  grey 
colour  with  white  veins,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bedded  trap,  as  at  Bogoslofsk, 
it  is  red  and  compact.  Wherever  it  is  cut  through  by  igneous  rock  of  directly 
intrusive  character,  the  limestone  is  highly  altered  ; and  we  met  with  one  example, 
where,  in  absolute  contact  with  a dyke  of  greenstone  porphyry,  it  had  been  con- 
verted into  a pure  white,  saccharoid,  granular  marble,  which  crumbled  away  under 
the  touch.  In  short,  this  descent  of  the  Kakva  would  satisfy  any  one,  however 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  inetamorphism,  that  there  can  be  no  more  certain  method 
of  accounting  for  the  crystalline  condition  of  limestones  in  contact  with  eruptive 
igneous  rocks,  which  at  certain  distances  therefrom  are  unaltered  and  contain  or- 
ganic remains.  The  limestones  are  thrown  about  in  various  flexures  to  the  east  and 
west,  whilst  the  dominant  strike,  from  north  and  by  east  to  south  and  by  west,  is 
very  clearly  maintained.  For  long  spaces  where  the  limestone  is  not  absolutely 
saccharoid  or  crystalline,  it  i6  often  compact,  amorphous,  and  without  distinct 
traces  of  bedding,  and  constitutes  picturesque  cliffs.  One  of  these,  called  by  the 
boatmen  “ Bielaya-kamen,”  or  the  white  rock,  particularly  attracts  attention,  when 
it  peers  out  from  umbrageous  thickets  and  rich  vegetation. 

Amid  such  strata  we  had  at  first  little  hope  of  discovering  fossils,  but  here  and 
there  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  collect  an  adequate  number  to  satisfy  us  of  the 
age  of  the  rock.  Even  in  the  associated  bedded  trap,  which  very  much  resembled 
'•  schaalstein,”  we  found  corals  similar  to  those  which  we  had  collected  in  a some- 
what similar  rock  upon  the  Lalm  in  Nassau ; such  as  Favositet  polymorpha,  F. 
ramosa,  and  Stromatopora  con ccntrica.  These  fossils,  which  with  the  Terebratula 
reticularis  or  prisca  and  a plicated  Terebratula  were  also  found  on  the  vertical 
and  weathered  faces  of  the  limestone,  led  us  naturally  to  believe,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  this  rock  may  be  considered  Devonian. 

We  also  detected,  however,  in  a limestone,  one  of  the  Pentameri,  common  to 
the  underlying  rock  of  Bogoslofsk1.  Our  belief  therefore  is,  that  in  the  undula- 

1 M.  Rose  mentions  the  occurrence  of  a trilobitc  in  this  limestone  of  the  Kakva,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  the  Catymene  Blvmenbachii. 
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tions  and  great  breaks  to  which  all  the  strata  have  been  subjected  in  this  tract,  the 
uppermost  beds  of  the  Silurian  are  brought  to  the  surface  and  throw  off  the  lower 
beds  of  the  Devonian,  ns  in  the  vicinity  of  Bogoslofsk. 

It  was  sufficient  for  our  chief  purpose  to  satisfy  ourselves,  that  the  limestones, 
however  crystalline  and  altered  in  some  parts  of  their  strike,  as  in  the  adjacent 
tract  of  Turyinsk,  were  nothing  but  palaeozoic  rocks,  and  of  this  fact  the  section 
of  the  Kakva  offered  us  the  most  convincing  proofs.  To  have  worked  out  the  pre- 
cise succession  of  the  strata  in  so  convulsed  a region  was  wholly  impracticable 
during  our  cursory  survey. 

Equally  convincing  and  more  elaborately  detailed  illustrations  of  this  phenome- 
non arc,  indeed,  given  by  Colonel  Ilelmersen,  who  in  extending  his  descriptions  of 
it  to  the  banks  of  the  Vagran  and  Sosva  near  Pctropavlosk,  has  shown  how  on 
these  streams,  as  well  as  on  the  Turya  near  Bogoslofsk,  the  fossiliferous  limestones' 
and  their  associated  beds  are  variously  dislocated,  mineralized  and  changed  (in- 
cluding passages  into  dolomites,  saccharoid  marbles,  jaspers,  hornstoues,  &c.)  when 
in  contact  with  or  in  the  proximity  of  the  greenstones  and  porphyries  of  those 
districts.  His  observations  form  a valuable  geological  illustration  of  this  territory  ; 
whilst  M.  G.  Rose  fully  explains  the  mineral  distinctions  throughout  the  eruptive 
and  crystalline  rocks  around  Bogoslofsk,  and  has  pointed  out  that  the  greenstone 
porphyry  traverses  not  only  the  sedimentary  deposits,  but  also  the  metamorphic 
garnet  rock  which  had  probably  resulted  from  a previous  eruption  of  another  mass 
of  matter  in  fusion  (greenstone).  (Rose,  p.  400.) 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  transverse  sections 
of  the  Ural  which  have  been  described,  explain  phenomena  clearly  which  are 
obscurely  seen  only  upon  the  route  from  Perm  to  Ekaterinburg.  They  show  us, 
that  if  not  throughout  the  chain,  at  least  on  both  its  flanks  and  wherever  the  strata 
are  not  highly  altered  and  crystalline,  their  age  can  be  recognized  by  organic  re- 
mains. Whether  we  look  to  the  uppermost  Siluriau  and  the  Devonian  limestones, 
cut  off  and  left  in  isolated  fragments  amid  igneous  masses  on  the  east  of  the  chief 
ridge,  yet  succeeded  by  Devonian  and  (as  on  the  Issetz)  by  carboniferous  rocks,  or 

1 In  considering  the  fossils  collected  in  die  Sosva.  Vagran  and  Tura.  to  be  Upper  Silurian.  Colonel 
Hdmeracn  has  added,  that  they  are  probably  of  die  same  age  as  the  limestone  of  Livonia,  which  lies 
between  the  Esthoninn  (Lower  Silurinn)  limestone  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Devonian  rocks  on  die  other. 
Judging  from  the  corals  he  has  seen  from  several  of  these  localities,  some  of  which  he  believe*  to  be  new 
species,  Mr.  l^onsdale  thinks  that  Devonian  rocks  are  prevalent  in  the  region  east  and  north  of  Bogos* 
lofsk.  (See  his  description  in  the  sequel.)  • 
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to  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  limestones  of  the  Serebrianka  and  Tchussovaya 
rivers  upon  the  west,  a persistent  strike  and  general  conformity  of  succession  from 
centre  to  flanks  is  seen  to  prevail  throughout  the  range.  With  numerous  breaks, 
curvatures,  and  even  apparent  reversals,  all  these  strata,  whether  metamorphic  in 
their  centre,  unaltered  on  the  west,  or  highly  altered  amid  the  granites  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  chain,  are  conformable  to  each  other,  and  all  have  the  same  line 
of  bearing  as  the  higher  adjacent  portions  of  the  axis  ; the  strike  of  the  westernmost 
zone  of  carboniferous  limestone  being  perfectly  parallel  to  the  most  central  band 
of  chlorite  schist  and  quartz  rock,  in  the  same  latitude.  The  North  Ural  of  the 
Russian  miners  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  made  up  of  one  great  sedimentary 
series,  which  originally  accumulated  in  successive  masses,  has  since  been  metamor- 
phosed, pierced  and  broken  up,  on  parallel  lines  of  intumescence,  eruption  and 
dislocation. 

In  subsequent  chapters  we  shall  further  devclope  the  striking  lithological  di- 
stinctions between  the  rocks  upon  the  opposite  flanks  of  the  central  ridge  of  the 
chain. 
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THE  ARCTIC  URAL  AND  THE  TIMAN  RANGE. 

(MAP.  PL.  VI..  AND  COLOURED  SECTIONS.  PL.  V.) 

Eastern  Plank  of  the  Ural  from  62°  to  05°  North  Latitude. — Jurassic  Deposits  in 
65°  North  iMtitude. — Western  Flank  of  the  Arctic  Ural. — Section  of  the  River 
Iletsk,  with  fossiliferous  Lower  as  well  as  Upper  Silurian  Rocks. — Carboniferous 
Limestone  and  peculiar  Development  of  its  overlying  Whetstones. — Isolated  Trappaan 
Ridge  of  Sabliu. — The  Timan  Range — Constitutes  the  North-eastern  limit  of  the 
Great  Permian  Basin — Its  Granite  and  Schists. — Upper  Silurian  Rocks  with  Pen- 
tameri. — The  “ Domanik”  Schists  shown  to  be  of  Upper  Silurian  age. — Devonian 
Rocks  of  the  same  type  as  in  the  Valdai  Hills. — Carboniferous  Limestone  like  that 
of  Russia  in  Europe. — Eruptive  Rocks  of  the  Timan  Range. — Large  area  between 
the  Timan  and  the  Ural  occupied  by  Jurassic  deposits. — Conclusions,  and  Results  of 
the  Survey  of  the  Petchora. 

Quitting  for  a time  the  colonized  portions  of  these  mountains,  let  us  now 
extend  our  view  to  wilder  regions,  which,  as  distinguished  from  the  North  Ural  of 
the  miners,  may  be  termed  the  “ Arctic  Ural.” 

Eastern  Flank  of  the  Ural  Chain  Mountains,  extending  from  Bogoslofsk  by  Petro- 
pavlosk  to  65°  North  Latitude. — Our  own  researches  between  Ekaterinburg  and 
Bogoslofsk  having  completely  satisfied  us  concerning  the  true  nature  of  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  Ural,  a reference  to  an  excellent  geological  map  of  these  environs, 
prepared  by  Captain  Karpinski,  sufficed  to  convince  us,  that  the  same  limestones 
and  igneous  rocks  extended  to  Petropavlosk  and  its  environs,  the  most  northern 
establishment  of  the  Russian  mines.  It  was  not,  therefore,  necessary  to  follow 
these  deposits  further  northwards  upon  their  line  of  bearing  ; for  we  had  before  us 
all  the  fossils  and  specimens  of  Petropavlosk,  and  from  them  we  clearly  perceived, 
that  the  limestone  nearest  to  the  Ural  ridge  contained  Silurian  Pentameri,  whilst 
Devonian  shells  occurred  upon  the  east.  On  the  banks  of  the  Sosva,  as  upon 
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the  Kakva,  these  deposits  are  interrupted,  cut  off  and  metamorphosed  by  the  intru- 
sion of  igneous  rocks. 

The  persistent  strike  of  all  the  chief  sedimentary  masses  of  the  Ural,  whether 
metamorphic  or  unaltered,  and  the  dominant  lines  of  eruption  from  north  to  south, 
of  various  bands  of  igneous  rock,  might,  a priori,  lead  any  observer  to  suppose, 
that  a similar  structure  would  be  found  to  pervade  the  eastern  flank  of  the  chain 
when  followed  into  the  Arctic  wildernesses.  That  such  is  truly  so,  has  however 
only  been  determined  by  recent  discoveries  of  Russian  observers. 

The  earliest  expedition  for  this  purpose  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Protassoff,  chief  of  the  establishment  of  Bogoslofsk  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to 
that  place.  This  officer,  aided  by  Captain  Strajefski,  had  some  years  before 
explored  the  mines,  copper  veins,  iron  ores  and  auriferous  alluvia  on  the  river 
Tolva  200  versts  north  of  Bogoslofsk.  Subsequently,  Captain  Strajefski  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  northern  explorations,  and  in  two  summers  of  very 
arduous  labour,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  65°  north  latitude.  In  this  journey, 
often  labouring  for  great  distances  through  deep  swamps  and  lofty  forests,  inha- 
bited at  rare  intervals  by  wild  Ostiaks, — tortured  by  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  and 
obliged  to  force  each  step  through  thickets,  he  overcame  the  most  trying  diffi- 
culties. By  this  expedition,  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  Ural  were  de- 
fined, and  their  native  names  attached  to  them ; the  rocks  on  their  banks  were 
examined,  and  by  occasional  traverses  towards  the  axis  of  the  chain  its  structure 
was  determined.  Proceeding  from  the  sources  of  the  Losva  above  Petropavlosk, 
Strajefski  passed  over  the  Sosva,  and  afterwards  in  succession  its  northern  tribu- 
taries the  Nios,  Bugalia,  Tolya  and  Sigva.  Supplied  by  him  with  a large  sketch 
MS.  Map  of  the  whole  region  that  he  traversed,  we  have  taken  from  it  the  few 
data  which  appear  on  our  general  geological  map  concerning  this  wild  tract ; and 
have,  for  the  present,  deposited  his  original  MS.  with  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  London.  - - 

Examining  at  Bogoslofsk  the  specimens  which  Captain  Strajefski  had  brought 
back,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  ourselves,  that  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian, 
perhaps  even  some  carboniferous  strata  (for  schists  with  plants  occur),  range  at 
intervals  from  south  to  north  along  all  this  eastern  flank  of  the  chain,  and  that 
there,  as  well  as  in  the  other  tractR  already  described,  these  deposits,  often  entirely 
cut  out  for  long  distances,  are  usually  rendered  highly  metamorphic,  particularly 
towards  the  axis  of  the  chain,  by  numerous  intrusive  rocks,  of  which  greenstone 
is  the  most  prevalent. 
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Another  important  geological  result  of  the  expedition  of  Captain  Strajefski  was 
the  discovery,  before  alluded  to  (p.  230),  of  Jurassic  strata  replete  with  fossils  in  G4° 
north  latitude.  These  beds  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Tol,  were  found  to 
consist  of  greenish  sand  and  dark  shale,  dipping  to  the  east  or  from  the  Ural  chain. 
Among  the  fossils  are  Pinna,  Plagiostoma,  Pholadomya,  Modiola,  &e.,  with  Am- 
monites and  Beleuinites,  forming  altogether  precisely  the  same  group,  with  which 
we  had  become  familiar  on  the  banks  of  the  Moskva,  the  Oka  and  the  Volga. 

The  occurrence  of  Jurassic  rocks  in  this  position  was  at  first  a great  source  of 
surprise  to  us,  particularly  as  wc  had  then  observed  no  decisive  proofs  of  a similar 
deposit  in  any  portion  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Ural'.  Subsequently,  indeed, 
we  were  led  to  believe,  that  a small  patch  of  Belemnitic  strata,  surrounded  by  erup- 
tive and  mctamorphic  rocks,  and  detected  by  Colonel  Helmersen  and  M.  Hoffman 
on  the  plateau  of  the  Southern  Ural  near  Tannlysk,  might  also  be  of  this  epoch. 
The  strata  of  the  same  age  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  river  Etnba  and  its  feeders, 
approaching  as  they  do  towards  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  Ural  chain  (see 
Map,  PI.  VI.),  and  apparently  almost  folding  round  it,  would  further  lead  us  to 
conclude,  that  however  the  deposits  arc  now  separated,  the  sea  in  which  the  Juras- 
sic shells  were  entombed  must  have  wrapped  round  the  northern  and  southern  ends 
of  these  mountains,  and  at  a period  long  after  their  earliest  elevations.  Our  ac- 
quaintance with  these  deposits  has,  indeed,  been  greatly  extended  by  subsequent 
discoveries  on  the  western  flank  of  the  Arctic  Ural,  where  the  same  Oxfordian 
strata  have  been  largely  found,  a point  to  which  we  shall  presently  revert. 

Western  Flank  of  the  Arctic  Ural. — We  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  structure 
of  the  boreal  region,  first  laid  open  by  our  own  researches*,  which  ranges  north, 
wards  from  62°  north  latitude,  and  constitutes  the  western  flank  of  the  Arctic  Ural. 
The  geological  composition  of  the  mountains,  in  these  parallels,  may  be  briefly  ex- 
plained, by  describing  the  natural  sections  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
which  descend  from  the  crest  of  the  mountains.  In  that  crest  is  situated  the  lofty 
mountain  whence  the  magnificent  Pctchora  takes  its  rise,  its  chief  source  being 
called  by  the  native  Zyrians  Petchora-ill-is  (see  Map).  In  summer  this  tract 
is  frequented  by  a branch  of  the  Ostiaks  called  Mantchi,  who  possess  large 

1 In  a survey  so  expeditious  as  that  which  we  made,  it  is  not  easy  to  establish  the  non-existence  of  a 
deposit  over  a wide  region.  We  may,  indeed,  say  that  we  found  an  imperfect  shell  in  a mans  of  lime- 
stone immediately  south  of  Vcrch  Uralsk,  which  had  much  the  a})pcarancc  of  an  Ammonite  of  the  Jurassic 
series.  Of  this,  however,  in  the  sequel. 

* Sec  notice  of  the  geological  discoveries  of  our  associate  Count  Kcyscrling,  p.  230. 
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troops  of  rein-deer,  and  by  whose  aid  we  ascended  the  mountain.  From  the 
summit  of  Petchora-ill-is  (about  3000  feet  above  the  sea),  the  spectator  casts  his 
view  eastwards  into  the  wide  and  deep  valley  of  the  Sosva  (see  p.  405),  occupied  by 
dense  dark  forests,  beyond  which  arc  ranges  of  heights',  called  Telbunniar  by  the 
natives.  Still  further  to  the  cast  are  green  dark-wooded  plains,  in  which  a few  lakes 
appear,  and  in  the  distance  are  the  boundless,  yellowish  steppes  of  Siberia.  To 
the  west,  on  the  contrary,  the  view  is  soon  arrested  by  numerous  rocky  elevations, 
which  surround  the  upper  woodland  depression  in  which  the  rivers  Yegra-laga 
and  Petchora  have  their  origin.  The  crest  itself  is  seen  to  range  very  distinctly 
from  south  to  north,  along  a series  of  broken,  rocky  summits,  whose  sides  are,  for 
the  most  part,  covered  with  debris  or  grassy  slopes. 

The  mountain  of  Petchora-ill-is  consists  of  chloritic  and  micaceous  schists,  often 
highly  quartzosc,  in  beds  obscurely  stratified,  and  approaching  to  verticality. 
These  rocks  occupy  a broad  zone,  including  another  mountain,  called  by  the  Zvrians 
Balvano-is,  or  the  Mount  of  Idols,  which  owes  its  name  to  a peculiar  phenome- 
non. On  its  rounded  verdant  summit  are  seen  certain  grotesque  and  rude  columnar 
masses  of  chloritic  quartz  rock,  mostly  attenuated  towards  their  base,  and  occasion- 
ally attaining  the  height  of  100  feet.  These  natural  monolithes  are  eight  in  number, 
and  as  five  of  them  lie  in  the  same  alinement,  or  from  north-cast  to  south-west, 
we  might  at  first  suppose  that  they  were  indications  of  a great  vein.  Their 
schistose  and  depositary  character,  however,  and  the  irregular  distribution  of  the 
other  three  pillars,  render  it  more  probable  that  they  are  simply  the  hardest  por- 
tions of  the  rock,  which  have  most  effectively  resisted  destruction. 

To  the  west,  the  geologist  descends  through  similar  quartzose,  chloritic  and  mi- 
caceous rocks  and  marshy  forests,  into  the  vast  alluvial  plain  of  the  Yegra-laga. 
This  plain  is  much  occupied  by  gravel  and  rounded  blocks  of  medium  size,  all  de- 
rived from  the  adjacent  chain.  A few  deserted  huts  are  to  be  found  which  formerly 
served  as  places  of  barter  between  the  Zyrians  and  the  Ostiaks. 

Looking  eastwards  from  this  tract,  we  were  struck  with  the  conical  form  of  a 
mountain  named  Cosis,  which  we  supposed  might  be  trappxan,  but,  judging  from 
specimens  brought  to  us  by  the  natives,  we  found  it  to  be  composed  of  the  same 
rocks  as  the  Petchora-ill-is. 

Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  Rocks. — In  descending  the  Yegra-laga  we  observed 
on  both  its  banks  alternations  of  argillaceous  slaty  schist,  with  bands  of  black 
1 According  to  Strajefeki  these  hills  are  trappvan. 
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cncrinite  limestone,  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz.  These  beds,  having  a north  and 
south  direction,  cover  the  country  to  the  point  where  the  river  Yegra-laga 
empties  itself  into  the  lletsk  ; and  even  in  ascending  the  latter  towards  the  north, 
they  are  traceable  for  some  distance.  The  only  lithological  variation  observable 
in  these  beds,  is  when  they  pass  into  talc  schist,  and  where  they  contain  great  flakes 
of  mica.  Their  usual  inclination  is  80^  towards  the  east,  by  which  position  it  may 
be  supposed  that  they  are  inverted,  like  certain  strata  before  alluded  to,  which 
approach  the  Ural  ridge  on  more  southern  parallels. 

In  descending  the  river  lletsk,  the  same  beds  plunge  westwards,  and  still  present 
the  same  courses  of  fetid  encrinite  limestone,  and  apparently  with  no  other  fossils. 
Upon  them  rest  thick  masses  of  subcrystalline  grey  limestone  (marble),  occupying 
cliffs  of  about  400  feet  above  the  stream.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  extract  organic 
remains  from  this  rock,  we  detected  in  it,  besides  turriculatcd,  indeterminable  shells 
(probably,  like  those  of  Nijny  Tagilsk,  of  the  genus  Murchisonia),  the  Pentaments 
Ostiacus  and  the  Calamopora  alveolaris.  The  two  last-mentioned  fossils  are  indi- 
cative of  Upper  Silurian  age,  and  as  the  rock  rests  upon  the  slaty  schists  with 
encrinite  limestone,  the  latter,  we  inferred,  must  represent  a portion  of  the  Lower 
Silurian,  like  other  masses  to  which  we  shall  now  advert. 

The  upper  or  marble  beds  dip  both  to  the  east  and  west,  at  angles  from  40°  to 
near  verticality,  and  form  a great  basin,  from  beneath  the  western  side  of  which  the 
same  argillo-calcareous  schists  rise  up,  as  on  the  east.  In  one  locality  near  the  river 
Jezera,  these  slaty  schists  constitute  a rock,  much  resembling  in  lithological  aspect 
that  of  the  shelly  portion  of  the  mountain  of  Snowdon  in  North  Wales,  and  like  it 
containing  true  Lower  Silurian  species,  such  as  Orthis  calligramma  (Dalm.),  O.tes- 
tudinaria  (Dalm.),  O.  inflexa  (Pand.),  Terebratula  crispata  (Sow.),  T.  pleurites,  n.s., 
Lepteena  trarna,  n.s.,  a large  indeterminable  Orthoceratite,  and  the  Calamopora 
fibrosa  var.  Spheera. 

The  occurrence  of  these  shells  in  beds  which  underlie  Upper  Silurian  rocks, 
and  pass  conformably  into  talcose  and  chloritic  schists,  is  of  great  importance  in 
leading  us  to  believe,  that  by  far  the  greater  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Ural 
must  originally  have  been  formed  of  true  palaeozoic  deposits'. 

Still  further  to  the  west,  Lower  Silurian  rocks  with  black  encrinite  limestone 

1 Thu  Pentamerua,  which  ia  not  to  be  found  in  Part  III.  of  our  work,  will  be  figured  and  deacribed  by 
our  colleague  Coant  Keycerling,  in  a forthcoming  publication,  entitled  **  Reiae  in  daa  Land  der  Petchore." 
the  plates  and  letter-press  of  which  being  of  precisely  the  same  size  m our  own,  will  form  a natural  sup- 
plement to  thia  work. 
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again  prevail,  when  they  alternate  with  fragile,  argillaceous  schists  and  grey  quartz 
rock,  all  of  which  are  in  highly  inclined  or  sub-vertical  positions.  On  the  left 
hank  of  the  stream,  brown  and  brittle  argillaceous  schists  constitute  a mountain 
called  Pulnaya-Gora,  or  Ball  Mountain,  so  called  because  it  is  charged  with  many 
argillo-ferruginous  concretions  of  a perfectly  spherical  form,  another  Silurian  ana- 
log}', well  known  to  all  geologists  who  have  examined  the  gorge  of  the  Severn 
above  Madeley,  or  the  banks  of  the  Banw  in  North  Wales.  The  quartzose  schists 
terminate  in  ascending  order,  with  an  inclination  of  20°  towards  the  west  or  lower 
country. 

Carboniferous  Rocks. — The  Silurian  masses  above  described  are  directly  suc- 
ceeded, and  without  any  apparent  unconformity,  by  carboniferous  strata;  thus 
showing,  that  in  this  part  of  the  Ural,  at  ail  events,  no  portion  of  the  Devonian 
group  exists  (see  Map  and  Section,  PI.  V.  fig.  3).  Unable  to  trace  any  great  fault, 
or  any  decisive  unconformability  along  this  line,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  the 
highly  incurvated basin  into  which  the  Silurian  rocks  are  here  thrown,  was  formed 
before  the  Carboniferous  beds  began  to  accumulate,  and  that  the  upraised  strata 
were  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  those  waters  under  which  the  true  Devonian 
beds  were  deposited. 

The  base  of  the  carboniferous  rocks,  formed  of  thick  beds  of  dark  compact 
limestone,  containing  concretions  of  chalcedonic  chert,  and  alternating  with  black 
shale,  constitutes  a sub-formation  very  much  resembling  the  lower  mountain 
limestone  of  Northumberland,  Yorkshire,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  lower  slaty 
group  of  Ireland. 

The  characteristic  fossils  of  these  lowest  beds  are,  Spirifer  expansus,  Phil,  (bevi- 
gata,  var.),  Orthis  arachnoidea  (Phil.),  Chonetes  fomicatus,  n.s.,  with  Caryophyllia 
and  Cyathophyllum  ; whilst  in  the  strata  which  immediately  succeed  to  them  is  the 
Producing  hemispharicus,  Sow.  (var.  minor.) 

This  carboniferous  limestone  is  powerfully  developed  on  the  banks  of  the  Iletsk, 
and  occupies  heights  of  500  feet  above  its  bed,  as  far  westwards  as  the  gorge  called 
Stone-gate,  where  the  rock  is  exposed  in  vertical  cliffs  of  about  200  feet  in  height, 
through  which  the  river  escapes.  The  stratification  of  these  limestones  is  often 
obscure,  and  is  chiefly  recognizable  by  lines  of  corals ; the  beds  are  powerfully 
bent  both  to  the  east  and  west,  and  the  strike  is  persistent  from  north  to  south. 

The  chief  lithological  character  (that  of  the  mountain  limestone  of  many  parts 
of  England)  is  undistinguisbable  from  what  we  have  described  in  the  previous 
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chapter  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tchussovaya  river.  Certain  bands  of  a red  colour 
and  fissile  texture,  which  arc  loaded  with  encrinites,  alone  diversify  the  mass  of 
grey  limestone  with  which  they  occasionally  alternate. 

The  dominant  fossils  of  this  upper  portion  of  the  limestone  are  corals  of  the 
genera  Cyathophyllum,  Lithastrotion,  Syrinyopora  (Harmodiles  distans,  Fisch.),  with 
Productus  hemispluericus  (minor),  P.  comoides,  var.,  and  Orthis  arachnoidea. 

Whetstone  strata. — It  is  probable  that  the  above-mentioned  masses  represent 
the  lower  and  middle  portions  only  of  the  Carboniferous  system  of  this  Arctic 
country.  They  are,  in  fact,  overlaid  by  a thick  series  of  argillaceous  sandy  beds, 
here  and  there  schistose,  which  in  the  vicinity  of  the  limestone  partake  of  all  its 
great  and  sudden  flexures,  and  are  perfectly  welded  on  to  it.  Further  westwards, 
their  inclination  becomes  less  and  more  regular,  their  direction  being  north-east. 
The  sandy  beds  are  made  up  of  grains  of  Lydian  stone  and  of  grey,  green  and  red 
quartz  rock,  imbedded  in  a fine  felspathic  or  argillaceous  matrix  of  greenish-grey 
and  whitish  colour,  the  quantity  of  which  is  so  minute  that  it  cannot  be  discovered 
by  the  naked  eye.  The  siliceous  grains,  more  or  less  rounded,  are  sometimes  very 
small,  but  occasionally  so  large  as  to  form  a conglomerate  grit.  The  prevailing 
colour  of  the  whole  rock  is  that  of  pounded  black  pepper  ; and  it  is  divided  into 
numerous  powerful  beds,  traversed  by  joints  which  arc  seldom  continuous.  Where- 
ever  these  beds  alternate  with  strong  courses  of  greyish  and  reddish  shale  (clay), 
they  are  rounded  off  into  slopes  covered  by  gravel  and  vegetation ; and  they  pre- 
sent clear  and  good  sections  only,  where  they  are  hard  and  sandy.  Near  the  village 
of  Sariu,  the  conglomerate  courses  expand  into  a true  “ Nagelfluhe,”  not  less 
than  twenty  feet  thick,  containing  grains  of  carbonate  of  copper.  Plants  having 
the  “ facies  ” of  the  carboniferous  flora  occur,  and  the  whole  group,  being  as  before 
said,  quite  conformable  to  the  carboniferous  limestone,  must  be  included  in  the 
same  system. 

The  section  of  the  very  symmetrical  hill  near  the  Petchora  river  (PI.  V.  6g.  2.), 
from  whence  the  whetstones  are  extracted  wliich  are  used  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
Russia,  establishes,  beyond  contradiction,  the  correctness  of  that  view.  The  little 
river  Sophiusa  washes  the  base  of  this  hill,  and  exposes  a dome  of  carboniferous 
limestone,  divided  into  thin  flagstones  towards  the  base,  and  thick  beds  near  the 
summit : on  both  sides  of  the  dome,  these  limestones  are  equably  and  conformably 
overlaid  by  shale,  and  a pepper- coloured  whetstone  identical  with  that  of  the  Iletsk. 
The  bed  extracted  for  whetstones  does  not  exceed  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness. 
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These  whetstones  arc  very  largely  developed  along  all  the  western  Hanks  of  the 
Arctic  Ural.  The  river  Petchora  traverses  them  between  64°  and  65°  north  latitude, 
and  the  huge  blocks  of  grit  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ussa,  where  that  river 
empties  itself  into  the  Petchora,  prove  their  persistence  beyond  66°  north  latitude. 
From  its  conformable  junction  with  the  inferior  limestone,  the  plants  which  it  con- 
tains, and  its  mineralogical  identity  with  the  grits  of  Artinsk,  before  described 
(p.  129),  we  consider  this  rock  to  be  a true  member  of  the  Carboniferous  system  ; 
and  we  unhesitatingly  distinguish  it  from  the  Permian  grits  above  the  Zechstein, 
which,  however,  we  admit  sometimes  much  resemble  it. 

The  same  succession  of  rocks  which  has  just  been  described,  extends  probably 
to  more  northern  points  of  the  Arctic  Ural,  at  least  we  have  seen  specimens  of 
slaty  schists,  grey  limestones  with  Catenipora  escharoides  (unquestionably,  there- 
fore, Silurian),  as  well  as  carboniferous  limestone  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ussa. 

We  may  here  request  our  readers  to  consult  the  Map,  and  remark  that  the  prin- 
cipal crest  of  the  chain  changes  its  direction  in  north  latitude  65°,  and  ranges  to 
its  termination  north-eastwards  into  the  high  mountains  of  Obdorsk,  containing 
powerful  plutonic  rocks  to  which  we  have  before  adverted,  as  having  been  ex- 
plored and  their  geographical  position  fixed  by  M.  A.  Brman.  By  reference  to 
the  map  it  will  be  seen,  that  a ridge  of  mountains,  probably  igneous  and  metamor- 
phic,  extends  north-north-west  from  the  Obdorsk  group  towards  the  icy  sea.  It  is 
still  unknown,  however,  whether  the  meridian  and  palieozoic  zone  of  the  chain  is 
expanded  near  that  parallel,  where  it  passes  into  the  Isle  of  Vaigatz,  or  whether  a 
particular  and  less  elevated  branch  there  extends  to  the  sea-coast ; though,  as  before 
said,  we  are  assured  by  the  researches  of  M.  Baer,  that  the  same  rocks  are  largely 
developed  in  Nova  Zemlia. 

Mount  Sabliu. — Before  we  quit  the  consideration  of  the  Arctic  Ural,  we  may 
now  speak  of  a small  trappxan  crest  of  no  great  longitudinal  extension,  called 
Sabliu,  which  we  found  to  range  from  between  64°  301  and  65°  north  latitude,  and 
perfectly  parallel  to  the  major  axis  of  the  chain.  This  ridge,  rising  to  a height  of 
about  4000  feet  above  marshy  low  grounds,  formed  out  of  the  debris  of  the  car- 
boniferous shale  and  grits,  is  composed  of  a porphyritic  breccia,  absolutely  undis- 
tinguishable  from  that  of  the  Solominski-kamen,  near  Petrozovodsk,  on  the  borders 
of  Russian  Lapland  (see  ante,  p.  18).  Ranging  from  south  to  north  for  about 
thirty-five  versts,  the  ridge  of  Sabliii  affects  an  Alpine  form,  its  western  slopes 
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being  so  steep  that  no  turf  adheres  to  it,  whilst  the  hollows  and  clefts  near  its 
base  are  filled  with  eternal  snows.  In  summer  the  summit  is,  however,  free  from 
snow,  though  it  even  then  fringes  the  slopes  in  zones. 

In  vain  did  we  seek  on  the  face  of  this  abrupt  Arctic  mountain  for  any  traces  of 
stria'  or  polishing,  though  every  torrential  streamlet  on  its  flanks  is  accompanied 
by  trainees  of  immense  angular  blocks,  all  derived  from  the  adjacent  summits ; a 
subject,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  revert,  when  treating  of 
the  transport  of  the  delrital  and  superficial  matter  of  Scandinavia  and  the  north  of 
Russia. 

Several  ranges  of  heights  arc  seen  to  the  east  of  Mount  Sabliii,  the  nearest  of 
which  are  rounded,  whilst  the  more  distant  rocky  and  wilder  peaks  constitute  the 
real  axis  of  the  Ural,  the  dominant  mountain  of  which  in  this  latitude,  the  Tol- 
pas-is,  has  a height  of  about  4500  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  carboniferous  grits  and  shale  on  the  flank  of  the  Ural  are  overlapped  by 
alluvial  and  incoherent  argillaceous  deposits,  the  deep  ravines  in  which  expose 
clays  occupying  excavations  in  the  older  rock,  and  containing  Belemnites  and 
other  fossils  of  Jurassic  form;  but  before  we  enter  upon  the  examination  of 
these  secondary  strata  we  must  introduce  our  readers  to  another  range  of  ele- 
vations which  plays  so  important  a geological  part  in  the  great  basin  of  the 
Petchora. 

The  Timan  Range. — Disconnected  from  the  Ural  in  62°  north  latitude  by  the 
depression  above  mentioned,  and  in  no  part  rising  to  a greater  altitude  than  1000 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  zone  of  elevations  called  Timan,  having  a width  of  about 
sixty  versts,  stretches  from  south-south-east  to  north-north-west  for  a length  of 
not  less  than  500  miles,  and  terminates  in  the  headlands  of  Svetoi-nos,  Barmin- 
mis,  Rumenishni  and  Suvoinof  upon  the  glacial  sea.  Like  the  Ural  of  the  Rus- 
sian miners,  it  forms  the  eastern  wall  or  boundary  of  all  the  Permian  deposits,  the 
limestones  and  gypsum  of  which  repose  upon  the  western  faces  of  its  carboniferous 
and  older  paleozoic  rocks,  and  never  enter  into  the  great  depression  just  adverted 
to,  which  lies  between  this  range  and  the  Arctic  Ural.  To  the  west  of  the  Timan, 
great  masses  of  gypsum  occur  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  river  Vim,  whilst  on  the 
Ukhta  and  Vitchegda  limestones  abound,  which,  sometimes  grey  and  marly,  some- 
times oolitic,  contain  characteristic  Permian  species,  such  as  Productue  Cancrini 
and  Modiola  Pallatii. 

Viewed,  therefore,  in  its  relation  to  the  Permian  deposits,  and  its  proximity  to 
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the  Ural  Mountains,  the  Timan  range  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a branch  of  the 
latter.  When,  however,  the  reader  casts  his  eye  over  the  Map,  he  will  perceive 
that  the  direction  of  this  line  of  mounts  coincides  rather  with  that  of  the  crystalline 
masses  of  Lapland  and  of  the  north-eastern  edge  of  the  Scandinavian  coast,  and  is 
strongly  divergent  to  the  main  axis  of  the  Ural.  But  besides  this,  none  of  the 
rocks  of  the  Timan,  whether  sedimentary  or  eruptive,  have  the  Uralian  impress. 
On  the  contrary,  they  possess  the  lithological  characters  of  the  rocks  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  and  we  therefore  conclude,  that  they  must  rather  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
Finnish  and  Lappish  elevations,  like  those  near  Petrozovodsk,  for  example,  to 
which  we  have  previously  alluded,  than  a trifurcating  branch  of  the  Ural. 

In  some  spots  near  the  glacial  sea,  we  have  even  seen  a portion  of  the  Timan 
ridge  assume  the  contour  and  character  of  the  Scandinavian  rocks,  exhibiting 
rounded  and  flat  domes  of  rose-coloured  granite,  in  which  schorl  replaces  mica. 
This  rock  forms,  in  fact,  the  promontory  of  Rumlnishni-nos,  and  is  flanked  to  the 
east  by  argillaceous  schists,  which  strike  from  west  22°  north  to  east  22°  south, 
and  plunge  rapidly  towards  the  north.  The  schists  occupy  the  cape  of  Barmin-mis, 
and  arc  there  pierced  by  greenstones  (diorites),  which  derange  their  dip.  Argil- 
laceous and  micaceous  schists  also  constitute  an  elevated  mural  mass  along  the 
peninsula  of  Kanin  ; and,  according  to  M.  Ruprccht  the  botanist,  and  the  natives, 
the  same  rocks  are  prolonged  in  the  direction  of  the  Timan  range,  i.e,  fromMikul- 
kin-mis  to  Kanin-nos.  This  fact  therefore  shows,  that  in  the  parallel  extending 
from  68°  to  69°  north  latitude,  the  axis  of  this  chain  trends  more  westerly,  and 
conforms  to  the  outline  of  Russian  Lapland.  Near  the  centre  of  the  range  we  learnt, 
that  the  heights  from  whence  the  river  Vim  descends,  are  also  composed  of  similar 
schists,  and  we  saw  them  further  suuth,  on  the  river  Vol  and  the  Upper  Vitchegda. 
These  schists  arc  either  of  a blackish  colour,  or  of  a ribboned-grey,  and  are 
occasionally  traversed  by  a cleavage,  independent  of  the  lines  of  bedding,  which  are 
always  very  much  inchncd.  The  great  dislocation  and  high  inclination  of  these, 
the  oldest  stratified  rocks  of  this  tract,  are  not  participated  in  by  the  next  deposit 
which  succeeds,  and  which  wc  have  no  hesitation  in  considering  Upper  Silurian. 
On  the  river  Vashkina,  near  the  icy  sea,  these  rocks  (see  coloured  section,  PI.  V.)  are 
loaded  with  Pentameri,  the  remarkable  shell  Cytherina,  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
species  of  Gothland,  and  also  by  numerous  Upper  Silurian  corals,  such  as  Cale- 
nipora  labyrinthica,  Calamopora  ulveolaris,  Slromatopora  concenlrica,  &c. 

Domanik  Schists. — Other  Upper  Silurian  beds  of  a very  peculiar  aspect  (called 
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Domanik  by  the  natives)  are  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ukhta.  These  consist 
of  black,  tender,  argillaceous  and  siliceous  schists  alternating,  which  are  saturated 
with  naphtha.  They  contain  simple  lobed  Goniatites,  long  and  slender  Orthoce- 
ratitcs  and  small  Cardiace®,  the  whole  reminding  us  of  certain  dark  slaty  beds,  which 
at  Wissenbach,  in  Nassau,  have  been  shown  to  occupy  the  very  uppermost  limits 
of  the  Silurian  system  (sec  Geol.  Trans,  vol.  vi.  p.  414).  Some  of  these  black, 
flaglike  beds  are  as  flexible  as  the  well-known  band  of  sandstone  in  the  magne- 
sian limestone  near  Sunderland,  or  more  so ; and  sounding  under  the  hammer  like 
wood,  may  be  polished  and  carved  as  a substitute  for  ebony.  The  fossils  are  chiefly 
found  in  small  calcareous  concretions  of  grey  colour,  which  mark  the  lamina;  of 
deposit,  and  are  entirely  free  from  the  naphtha  which  permeates  the  mass  of  the 
rock,  and  gives  to  it  a bituminous  character. 

Devonian  Rocks  of  the  Timan. — The  "Domanik  ” schists  are  flanked  on  either  side 
of  the  range  by  red  and  greenish  sands  and  marls  completely  resembling  the  typical 
Devonian  rocks  of  the  Valdai  Hills,  and  of  the  government  of  Olonetz.  These 
rocks  play  a most  important  part  in  this  chain ; and  the  northern  river  Tzilma 
exposes  in  a transverse  section,  nearly  all  the  different  beds  of  which  they  are 
composed.  Further  to  the  south,  they  are  developed  on  the  little  river  Vol, 
reposing  upon  inclined  schists.  They  there  contain  the  Terebratula  Meyendorfii , 
whilst  their  most  characteristic  fossils  are  various  remains  of  the  well-known  Ich- 
thyolites  of  the  system  common  to  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia  and  the  British 
Isles,  together  with  the  Spirifer  d’Archiaci  and  the  Terebratula  Livonica.  Towards 
the  base  of  the  system,  the  Orthis  striatula  and  Terebratula  prisca  abound  here,  as 
in  the  same  position  in  other  parts  of  Russia.  In  a word,  the  whole  scries  is  made 
up  of  red  and  variegated  marls,  red  and  yellow  sandstone,  with  courses  of  marly 
limestone,  whilst  gypsum  of  red  and  white  and  green  colours  is  interlaced  with  the 
other  beds  in  thin  courses,  and  is  specially  developed  on  the  banks  of  the  Pijema 
or  Pishma. 

Carboniferous  Limestone  and  Millstone  Grit  of  the  Timan. — Overlying  these  true 
Devonian  strata,  the  outer  flanks  of  the  Timan  present  bands  of  white  carboniferous 
limestone  containing  the  Spirifer  Mosquensis,  and  exactly  resembling  the  rocks  of 
the  same  age  at  Vitegra  and  other  places  in  Russia.  And  here  it  is  curious  to 
observe,  that  these  pure  white  limestones  repose  at  once  on  the  Devoniau  strata, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  lower  sandy  beds,  such  as  occur  in  the  Valdai  Hills 
and  to  the  south  of  Moscow. 
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On  tlie  coast  of  the  glacial  sea,  this  carboniferous  limestone  occupies  the  two 
capes,  on  either  side  of  the  ridge,  called  Suvoinov  and  Svetoi-nos.  The  river  Indiga 
traverses  the  carboniferous  band  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Timan  at  thirty-five 
versts  above  its  mouth,  and  exposes  cliffs  100  feet  high,  which  contain  thick  beds 
near  their  summits,  and  flagstones  towards  their  base.  The  river  Bielaya,  an 
affluent  of  the  Indiga,  also  exhibits  on  its  less  lofty  banks,  courses  of  limestone 
charged  with  Fusulimc,  fossils,  as  we  have  before  shown,  which  characterize  the 
upper  part  of  this  formation. 

The  same  calcareous  zone  is  also  traversed  by  the  river  Tzilma  in  north  latitude 
G5|°,  and  forms  the  mountain  Stchipina.  In  this  parallel,  the  axis  of  the  ridge  is 
composed  of  Devonian  rocks,  the  carboniferous  limestone  being  seen  on  its  eastern 
side  only,  and  not  upon  the  west.  Nor  is  this  limestone  continuous,  even  on  the 
eastern  side ; for  upon  the  river  Ijema  or  Ishma,  the  Devonian  rocks  are  at  once 
surmounted  by  Jurassic  shales.  Towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Timan,  the 
same  carboniferous  limestone  constitutes  the  chief  mass  of  the  range,  and  is  laid 
open  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Vol,  Tshcr  and  Milva,  as  well  as  on  those  of  their 
recipient  the  Vitchegda ; and  we  believe  that  it  again  appears  in  the  form  of  an 
outlier  or  outliers  on  the  river  Soiva,  a feeder  of  the  great  Petchora. 

The  carboniferous  system  of  these  regions  contains  another  member,  which  is 
only  to  be  seen  at  the  northernmost  extremity  of  the  Timan  range.  Such  are 
certain  whitish  grits  charged  with  pebbles  of  white  quartz,  and  therefore  resembling 
the  millstone  grit ; like  which  they  also  contain  coal  plants.  Seeing  that  these 
beds  have  the  same  inclination  as  the  carboniferous  limestone,  we  believe  their 
geological  position  to  be  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  millstone  grit  of  the 
Tchussovaya  (p.  12(i).  This  inference  cannot,  however,  be  distinctly  proved  in  the 
North  Timan,  where  they  form  the  lateral  cover  of  a remarkable  band  of  igneous 
rock. 

Eruptive  Rocks  of  the  T\'man. — The  chief  eruptive  zone  of  the  Timan  extends 
from  the  cape  Tchaitzin-mis  for  seventy  versts  towards  the  south-east,  is  from  four 
to  five  versts  broad,  and  rises  to  the  greatest  heights  of  these  latitudes,  all  of  them 
being  sharp-backed,  like  the  “ Serras  ” of  Spain.  The  rock  has,  on  the  whole, 
what  British  geologists  would  call  a trappeean  aspect,  resembling  certain  basaltic 
rocks  of  the  Hebrides  and  the  south  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in  it  arc  amyg- 
daloidal  masses  which  contain  Heulandite  and  Stilbite,  minerals  unknown  in  the 
rich  and  varied  crystalline  depositories  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  Usually,  however, 
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the  rock  is  more  or  less  basaltic,  of  a dark  colour,  compact  structure,  and  con- 
choidal  fracture,  with  rare  grains  of  a black  vitreous  mineral,  and  little  crystals 
of  Stilbite.  Numerous  veins  and  dykes  of  chalcedony  traverse  it,  and  give  rise 
to  druses  of  amethyst.  Occasionally  the  structure  is  prismatic,  and  at  other  places 
the  mass  is  regularly  stratified  in  thick  beds  traversed  by  joints.  This  eruptive 
rock  is  singularly  well  laid  open  in  the  deep  gorge  of  the  river  Bielaya,  where  it 
occupies  vertical  clifl's,  of  300  feet  in  height. 

The  carboniferous  grit,  resting  against  the  western  side  of  these  elevations  at 
different  levels,  is,  as  well  as  the  carboniferous  limestone,  inclined  toward * the 
trap,  and  might  therefore  at  first  6ight  seem  to  indicate  that  though  the  basaltic 
mass  has  unquestionably  cut  through,  and  perhaps  raised  up  these  sedimentary 
rocks,  it  has  not  given  to  them  their  present  general  inclination.  But  numerous 
examples  in  the  Ural  Mountains  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  sedimen- 
tary strata  dip  inwards  towards  the  eruptive  ridges,  and  not  away  from  them, 
would  rather  lead  us  to  infer,  that  in  undergoing  a great  vibratory  and  undulatory 
movement,  the  ends  of  the  sedimentary  strata  adjacent  to  the  eruptive  masses 
have  been  let  down  by  a subsidence  into  cavities  occasioned  by  the  evolution  of 
much  igneous  matter,  whilst  their  other  side  has  been  tilted  up. 

Whatever  theoretical  explanation  maybe  attempted,  it  is  certain,  that  these  car- 
boniferous strata  arc  highly  inclined  and  dismembered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  basal- 
tic rocks,  and  this  suffices  for  our  purpose.  The  granitic  axis  of  this  range  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  constituted  at  a much  more  ancient  period,  for  it  is  flanked 
on  the  east  by  highly  inclined  slaty  schists.  These  schists  rise,  in  fact,  into  little 
discontinuous  crests  all  along  the  chain,  even  where  the  granite  is  no  longer  seen 
at  the  surface,  and  everywhere  they  arc  very  highly  inclined  and  uniformly 
plunge  to  the  north-east.  The  pakrozoic  rocks  (if  this  name  be  restricted  to  those 
in  which  we  actually  discovered  organic  remains)  are  unconformable  to  these 
older  schists,  being,  iudeed,  very  feebly  inclined,  and  usually  to  the  east.  For  all 
that  wc  know,  the  eruption  of  the  granite  of  this  region  may  have  cither  been 
confined  to  a period  anterior  to  animal  life ; or  the  ancient  schists  may  represent 
some  portion  of  the  Lower  Silurian  sediments,  in  which  few  or  no  creatures  were 
entombed.  But  we  will  not  attempt  to  reason  further  upon  such  negative  evi- 
dence, nor  do  we  even  desire  to  imply,  that  the  most  ancient  schists  of  the  Timau 
may  not  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  large  mass  of  the  old  gneissose  and  slaty  rocks 
of  Scandinavia.  At  all  events,  if  referred  to  the  palaeozoic  age,  it  is  almost  certain 
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that  they  must  be  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  portion  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks 
which  we  have  shown  to  exist  on  the  western  flanks  of  the  Arctic  Ural,  and  which 
there  succeed  conformably  to  true  Upper  Silurian  rocks. 

Jurassic  Rocks  between  the  Arctic  Ural  and  the  Timan  Range.— In  the  great  hollow 
in  the  earth’s  surface  formed  by  the  elevation  of  the  rocks  which  we  have  been 
describing,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  great  basin  between  the  Ural  and  the  Timan, 
no  other  deposits  are  visible  save  Jurassic  shales,  which  arc  filled  with  many  of  the 
same  organic  remains  as  those  which  have  been  brought  to  light  in  other  parts  of 
Russia,  and  these  are  partially  overlaid  by  very  modern  marine  accumulations'. 
The  same  species  of  Belemnites,  the  same  small  Aviculae  and  the  same  Inocerami 
abound  in  the  region  inhabited  only  by  Samoyedes,  which  we  traversed  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Petchora ; and  the  same  fossils  have  been  brought  by  M.  Ruprecht, 
the  botanist,  from  the  argillaceous  portions  of  the  more  northern  peninsula  called 
Kanin-nos. 

The  best  section  of  these  Jurassic  beds  with  which  wc  became  acquainted,  is 
exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ijema,  or  Ishma.  At  its  confluence  with  the 
Petchora,  large  masses  of  a grey  calcareous  grit  or  sandstone,  with  a yellowish 
surface,  and  subordinate  to  the  clays,  are  charged  with  Ammonites  and  other 
shells,  as  well  as  fossil  wood.  Beneath  these  succeed  clays  of  very  great  thickness, 
with  little  concretions  of  cement,  stone  or  argillaceous  limestone,  and  still  nearer 
the  base  is  a shale  similar  to  that  of  Goroditche  and  Moscow,  in  which  arc  inter- 
laced many  Posidonias,  the  whole  reposing  upon  Devonian  limestones.  Some 
hard  bands  in  these  Jurassic  shales,  which  we  did  not  meet  with  in  other  parts  of 
these  regious,  cause  dangerous  rapids  on  the  rivers  Ishma  and  Vim.  The  banks  of 
the  river  Sisola,  and  of  its  affluent  the  Visinga,  must,  however,  be  cited  as  good 
Jurassic  localities,  not  only  because  they  have  afforded  a multitude  of  Oxfordian 
fossil  shells,  but  also  the  rib  of  a great  Saurian.  Whether  this  bone  may  belong 
to  the  same  Plesiosaurus,  the  vertebrae  of  which  have  been  recently  found*  in  beds 
of  the  same  age  near  Moscow,  is  more  than  we  can  pretend  to  determine.  We  can 
here  only  dwell  on  the  interesting  fact,  that  although  examined  for  so  very  short 

1 See  account  of  these  Jurassic  tracts,  p.  230,  and  of  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Petchora,  p.  332. 

* Having  submitted  a cast  of  one  of  these  vertebra:  and  half  of  one  of  the  originals  found  by  Mr.  Frearx 
to  Professor  Owen,  his  opinion  is  thus  expressed  : — " The  Moscow  vertebne  belong  to  the  PUtiotamrut 
brncbyspondylu*  (Owen),  Report  of  British  Association,  1832,  p.  78.  They  are  both  middle  cervical*, 
equalling  in  size  our  ordinary  English  specimen  from  the  Kimmcridge  and  Oxford  clays." 
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a period,  the  Oxfordian  shales  of  Russia  have  already  afforded  Saurian  remains  on 
the  Moskwa,  the  Volga,  and  the  affluents  of  the  Petchora,  and  that  one  of  the 
forms  is  identical  with  a British  species. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,  which  pretends  to  be  an  outline  sketch  only  of  a newly 
explored  region,  a large  part  of  which  is  to  be  more  minutely  described  in  a sepa- 
rate work,  we  beg  our  readers  specially  to  consult  the  Map,  PI.  VI.,  as  well  as  the 
coloured  sections,  PI.  V.  In  the  latter,  the  general  succession  from  the  axis  of  the 
Arctic  Ural  to  the  adjacent  low  country  on  the  west  is  explained  in  fig.  1,  whilst 
the  other  drawings  will  afford  a general  idea  of  the  outline  and  structure  of  a 
country  never  before  examined  by  a geologist,  and  which,  from  the  rigour  of  its 
climate,  the  nature  of  its  Zyrian  and  Samoyede  inhabitants,  the  difficulties  of 
access,  and  the  absence  of  any  great  mineral  wealth,  may  not  for  ages  to  come  be 
visited  by  other  men  of  science. 

Among  the  important  geological  results  which  this  survey  has  contributed,  we 
dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  very  clear  development  of  Lower  Silurian  rocks  charged 
with  characteristic  fossils  near  the  axis  of  the  Arctic  Ural ; because  amid  the  me- 
tamorphoses which  that  chain  has  undergone,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  detect  such 
good  proofs  of  age  towards  the  central  portion  of  these  mountains.  The  evidence, 
indeed,  of  Lower  Silurian,  distinctly  underlying  true  Upper  Silurian  strata,  is  a link 
in  the  proofs  of  succession  which  the  reader  will  have  observed  it  waB  not  our 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  detect  in  the  highly  metamorphosed  axis  of  the  North 
Ural  of  the  miners.  The  western  flanks  of  the  Arctic  Ural  have  also  been  most  useful 
in  demonstrating  the  precise  age  of  certain  grey  carboniferous  grits  (whetstones', 
which  have  a very  great  expansion  along  the  western  outskirts  of  the  chain,  and 
are  represented  by  a particular  tint  upon  the  Map  (31). 

New  as  it  is  to  the  geographer,  the  Timan  range  is  not  less  interesting  to  the 
inquiring  geologist,  who  cannot  have  examined  vast  areas  of  land,  without  being 
convinced,  that  however  widely  certain  deposits  may  seem  to  be  marked  by  a pe- 
culiar lithological  structure,  such  distinctions  are  invariably  put  an  end  to  when 
we  reach  the  ancient  boundaries  by  which  such  sediments  were  encompassed.  In 
exposing  true  Upper  Silurian  rocks  (which  we  have  shown  arc  not  discoverable  in 
the  government  of  St.  Petersburgh),  and  in  thereby  filling  up,  like  the  western 
Baltic  provinces  and  the  Ural,  the  full  measure  of  the  palaeozoic  rocks  of  this  con- 
tinent, the  Timan  range  also  exhibits  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks,  which 
arc  identical  in  contents  with  strata  of  the  same  age  in  the  flat  regions  of  Russia, 
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whilst  they  differ  materially  from  synchronous  rocks  of  the  Ural.  This  fact  has 
led  us  naturally  to  connect  the  Timan  with  the  subsoil  of  the  vast  low  Muscovite 
countries,  of  which  it  forms  the  north-eastern  girdle,  and  to  separate  it  from  the 
Ural,  which  in  our  language,  has  already  assumed  the  Siberian  type.  Even  the 
eruptive  rocks  of  the  Timan  are,  as  we  have  shown,  very  different  from  those  of 
the  Ural,  and  much  more  accordant  with  those  of  Scandinavia,  with  the  eastern 
flanks  of  which  country  the  range  seems  to  be  in  intimate  connection. 

The  survey  of  the  Pelchora  has  further  determined  the  exact  north-eastern 
limits  of  the  enormous  basin  of  Permian  deposits,  whilst  an  examination  of  the 
flanks  of  the  Ural  or  the  Timan  have  equally  shown  us,  that  though  pertaining  to 
the  same  series  of  palaeozoic  life,  the  Permian  strata  must  unquestionably  be 
distinguished  from  the  old  and  altered  rocks  of  the  Ural,  out  of  which  they  have, 
indeed,  been  formed,  and  to  which  they  are  usually  unconformable.  In  that 
phsenomenon  alone  then  we  see  the  proof,  that  certain  groups  of  animals  have  not 
always  been  obliterated  by  the  powerful  local  changes,  which  have  separated  one 
deposit  from  another. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SOUTH  URAL. 

(MAPS.  PL.  VI.  AND  VII.,  AND  COLOURED  SECTION.  PL. ILL  P TV.) 

Introduction. — Eastern  Flanks  of  the  Chain  between  the  North  Ural  of  the  Miners  and 
the  South  Ural  of  the  Bashkirs,  or  between  the  river  Issetz  and  the  Zavod  of  Kish- 
tymsk. — From  Kishlymsk  and  Mount  Sugomak  by  Soimanofski  Zavod  to  Zlatoust. — 
Zlatoust,  Taganai  and  environs. — Tract  extending  westwards  to  Simsk. — Trans- 
verse Section  across  the  Chain,  from  the  Pahtozoic  Strata  of  Frisian  and  the 
river  Ai  on  the  west,  through  the  dolomitic  and  trappecan  rocks  of  Satkinsk,  across 
the  Ural  Tau,  to  the  highly  crystalline  and  Metamorphic  Rocks  of  Zlatoust  and 
Miask  upon  the  east. — Tracts  south  of  Miask. — Environs  and  Section  of  Cossatchi- 
datchi. — Cranitic  Steppes  between  the  Ural  and  Troitsk  in  Siberia. — Eastern  edges 
of  the  Ural  from  Verch-Uralsk  to  Orsk. — Transverse  Section  from  Orsk  to  Oren- 
burg.— Oblique  Section  of  the  Chain  from  near  Orenburg,  by  Preobrajensk  and  over 
the  Irendyk  to  Verch-Uralsk. — Transverse  Section  of  the  Chain  from  Verch-Uralsk 
on  the  east  to  Sterlitamak  on  the  west. — Concluding  Observations  on  the  original 
Structure  of  the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  Changes  they  have  undergone ; on  the 
inversion  of  the  Strata  and  their  direction  in  different  parts  of  the  Chain. 

The  Southern  Ural  of  the  geographer  may  be  said  to  be  divided  from  the  North 
Ural  of  the  miners,  in  the  parallel  which  the  Russians  have  selected  os  the  limit 
between  the  governments  of  Perm  and  Orenburg1.  To  the  south  of  this  boundary 
vegetation  becomes  richer,  and  fine  streams  flow  longitudinally  between  important 
ridges,  which  expanding  iD  their  range  southwards  and  south-westwards,  finally 
occupy  a region  of  considerable  width.  Light  and  running  waters  have  access  to 
beauteous  glades,  which,  peopled  by  picturesquely-clad  Bashkirs,  cheer  the  sight  of 
the  traveller,  who  contrasts  them  with  the  gloomy  and  unpeopled  thickets  of  the 
north.  The  Southern  Ural  is  also  distinguished  by  having  its  chief  peaks  upon  the 

1 In  the  time  of  Pallas  a great  part  of  the  region  described  in  this  chapter  wai  the  government  of 
IsAct&k,  aince  abolished,  and  now  divided  between  Perm  and  Orenburg. 
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western  side  of  the  watershed,  whilst  in  the  North  Ural,  as  already  shown,  they 
rise  up  on  its  eastern  flank.  Thus  in  the  tracts  we  are  about  to  consider,  the 
Taganai,  Iremel,  Yamantau  and  other  great  elevations,  lie  to  the  west,  whilst  in 
those  previously  described,  the  Katchkanar,  Pavdinski  and  Konshakofski-kamen, 
are  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the  axis,  or  “divortia  aquarum.”  We  here  speak 
merely  of  the  lines  of  greatest  altitude,  for  upon  inspecting  the  Map  it  will  be  seen, 
that  in  a geological  sense,  many  of  the  igneous  rocks  preserve  their  meridian  di- 
rection, and  occupy  very  nearly  the  same  parallels  of  longitude,  whatever  may  be 
their  height. 

The  chief  physical  distinction,  however,  of  the  South  Ural  is,  that  unlike  the 
North  Ural,  which  has  one  dominant  ridge  only  (see  Map,  PI.  VII.),  it  is  composed 
of  many  bands,  which,  proceeding  from  the  mountain  Yurma,  gradually  open  out 
fan-wise,  and  are  divergent.  For  whilst  the  Ilmen  Hills  on  one  line,  and  the  Kyrktv 
orKrykty  and  Irendyk  upon  another  (the  two  latter  forming  a sharp  “ serra,”  which 
represents  the  chief  water-shed),  trend  upon  the  whole,  from  north  to  south  ; other 
and  loftier  ranges  proceed  from  the  Yurma,  Taganai  and  Urenga  on  the  north- 
east, and  swelling  out  on  the  western  flauks  of  the  lofty  Iremel',  expand  into  a 
succession  of  ridges,  which  trending  from  north-north-cast  to  south-south-west, 
are  watered  and  traversed  by  the  rivers  Inzer,  Nugush  and  Bielaya,  all  tributaries 
of  the  Kama  and  the  Volga.  It  is  this  south-western  portion  of  the  chain  which 
has  met  with  the  least  attention  from  geographers  and  geologists,  and  in  referring 
to  our  Map,  on  which  many  new  features  are  inserted,  we  shall  in  the  sequel 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  structure  of  some  of  these  embranchments.  Before, 
however,  we  enter  upon  the  description  of  such  portion  of  these  southern  mountains 
as  we  visited,  wc  must  say  a few  words  concerning  an  intermediate  tract  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  chain  between  Ekaterinburg  and  the  South  Ural  properly  so 
called. 

Eastern  Flank  of  the  Ural  south  of  Ekaterinburg. — The  portion  of  the  chain  which 
lies  immediately  to  the  south  of  Ekaterinburg  is  of  slight  altitude,  and  is  com- 


1 The  knot  of  higher  mountains  around  Iremel,  or  Eremell,  the  geographical  feature*  of  which  have 
been  just  described  in  detail  by  M.  J.  Khanikoff  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol,  ziii.), 
ia  not,  of  course,  included  in  the  allusion  to  accessible  and  picturesque  district*.  Hclmcrscn  and  Hoffman 
have  explained  the  structure  of  the  highest  peaks  in  this  rugged  Alpine  tract,  which,  as  in  the  Taganai 
and  L’ral-tau  of  Zlatahst,  consist  for  the  moat  part  of  quartz  rocks,  with  passages  into  micaceous 
schists,  &c. 
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posed  of  crystalline  rocks,  some  of  which  have  been  already  alluded  to,  and  others 
have  beeu  described  by  Humboldt  and  Rose.  Believing  that  a tract  in  which  the 
copper  mines  of  Gumachefsk  and  Polcfsk,  so  well  known  for  their  imbedded 
minerals,  including  marbles,  veinstones,  &c.,  could  afford  few  or  no  traces  of 
organic  life,  we  did  not  examine  it,  but  deflected  from  the  chain  to  make  the  sec- 
tion on  the  Issetz,  already  described,  and  did  not  regain  the  mountain  slopes  till 
we  reached  the  environs  of  Kishtvmsk 

Quitting  the  Issetsk  and  the  little  oasis  of  Silurian  rock  at  Crasnoi-glasnova 
(p.  364),  we  bent  our  steps  obliquely  towards  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural.  For  a 
considerable  space  around  Crasnoi-glasnova  the  surface  is  occupied  by  rich  black 
earth,  the  “ tchornozem  ” of  the  Russians,  of  which  we  shall  treat  hereafter,  men- 
tioning it  in  this  place  only,  in  order  to  note,  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  any 
such  deposits  on  the  flanks  of  the  Northern  Ural.  In  this  tract  is  also  situated  the 
brackish  lake  of  Shablish,  which  having  scarcely  any  outlet,  may  possibly  derive 
its  saline  properties  from  springs  flowing  through  subjacent  rocks.  We  perceived, 
indeed,  another  geological  feature  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  lake,  which  led  us 
to  infer,  that  saliferous  deposits,  similar  to  some  of  those  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
might  exist  beneath  the  superficial  covering  of  black  earth  and  local  detritus. 
Being  informed  by  the  peasants,  that  gypsum  occurred  in  a little  mount  about 
twenty-five  versts  south-east  from  Bagariatsk,  we  travelled  from  that  place  to  ex- 
amine it.  Passing  by  the  lake  and  village  of  Ognova,  in  a flat  country  covered  by 
black  earth,  we  found  the  gypsum  exposed  in  a gentle  rise  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Sinara,  and  not  far  distant  from  its  junction  with  the  Sinera.  Though  the 
quarry  had  not  been  worked  for  fifteen  years , the  open  cuttings  were  still  sufficiently 
visible,  and  a section  of  about  thirty  feet  deep  plainly  exposed  courses  of  thinly 

* Whilst  two  of  us.  Mr.  Murchison  and  M.  dc  Verncuil,  were  thus  employed  upon  it*  eastern  flank. 
Count  Keyterling  repused  the  Ural  to  Scrgicfak.  and  descended  the  streams  to  the  banks  of  the  Ufa, 
thereby  ascertaining  the  junction*  between  the  older  palaeozoic  rock*  and  the  grits  of  Artinsk  (see  ante, 
p.  After  these  independent  explorations  we  again  met  at  Zhitaiist,  whence,  after  some  conjoined 

explorations,  M.  dc  Vertieuil  and  Count  Kevserling  passed  from  the  Ai  to  Sntkinek,  Simsk,  Ufa  and 
Orenburg.  From  Zlataiist  Mr.  Murchison  again  took  the  Asiatic  side,  and,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant 
Koksharof,  re-crossed  to  Miosk  and  the  Ilmen  Hills,  examined  the  auriferous  tracts  there  and  at  Cossatchi* 
datchi.  from  whence  he  traversed  the  steppe  to  Troitsk,  and  thence  regained  the  Ural  river,  following  it 
to  Orsk  and  Orenburg.  Afterwards,  in  company  with  M.  dc  Vcmcuil,  he  made  sections  across  the  cliain 
from  Orenburg  to  Verch-Uralsk,  and  from  that  place  to  Sterlitaroak,  whilst  Count  Keyserling  traversed 
the  Kirghis  steppe  by  Mount  Bogdo,  &c. 
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foliated,  red  and  grey  gypsum,  subordinate  to  red  sandy  clay;  the  whole  dipping 
slightly  to  the  south-east.  In  the  bed  of  the  adjacent  stream  we  found  fragments 
of  a reddish-coloured  brccciated  limestone  and  of  eruptive  rocks,  but  could  not 
connect  them  with  the  gypseous  mount ; nor  did  we  discover  any  organic  remains 
by  which  we  could  satisfactorily  determine  its  geological  age.  On  the  western 
flanks  of  the  Ural,  the  Permian  strata  are,  as  we  have  shown,  the  great  depositories 
of  gypsum  ; but  could  we,  from  the  mere  presence  of  that  mineral  in  red  earth 
infer,  that  this  isolated  patch, — the  only  one  so  characterized  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  chain — is  of  the  same  age  ? Certainly  not,  because  there  is  no  vestige 
of  the  Permian  rocks  on  the  Siberian  side  of  the  Ural,  and  we,  therefore,  consider 
that  this  gypseous  mount  must  either  be  a portion  of  the  older  palxozoic  rocks 
(Devouian  for  example)  which  abound  in  these  territories,  or  an  accumulation  of 
tertiary  age,  like  that  of  Kaltchedansk,  formed  out  of  the  detritus  of  pre-existing 
formations  (p.366).  At  Bagariatsk,  indeed,  we  met  with  a very  instructive  sec- 
tion, in  which  for  nearly  a mile,  highly  inclined  beds  of  red  and  green  schists  (on 
the  banks  of  an  affluent  of  the  Sinara)  alternated  with  red  and  greenish  coarse 
conglomerate  and  grit,  the  whole  differing  only  from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
Scotland,  in  containing  a few  courses  of  impure  limestone.  On  the  west,  or  up 
the  stream,  these  rocks  pass  into  highly  altered  amorphous  cherty  limestone ; and 
on  the  cast  or  down  the  river,  into  black  schists,  grey  grits  and  limestone  contain- 
ing large  carboniferous  Producti  and  other  fossils.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  the 
tract  (as  well  as  that  of  the  adjacent  Issetz)  docs  contain  rocks,  which,  rising  from 
beneath  the  carboniferous  limestone,  must  be  considered  of  Devonian  age,  we  are 
disposed  to  think,  that  just  as  at  Starai-sol  near  Novogorod,  such  beds  may  con- 
tain the  elements  from  whence  the  saline  character  of  the  Shablish  lake  has  been 
derived,  and  that  like  the  gypsiferous  strata  of  similar  age  in  Livonia,  they  may 
contain  gypsum  ; the  hummock  on  the  Sinara  being  either  part  of  them,  or  having 
been  derived  from  their  destruction  during  the  tertiary  epoch.  We  had  now  com- 
pletely satisfied  ourselves,  both  by  following  the  Issetz  to  Kaltchedansk,  and  by 
examining  the  Sinera  and  its  affluents,  that  palaeozoic  rocks,  pierced  at  iutervals  by 
plutouic  matter,  constitute  the  subsoil  of  the  low  plateaux,  which  descend  from  the 
mountain  slopes  to  the  great  Siberian  plains. 

In  approaching  the  Ural  (at  a few  versts  to  the  east  of  Kanevsk),  we  observed 
that  granite  again  usurps  the  surface.  This  is  a southern  prolongation  of  one  of 
the  bands  of  similar  rock  near  Ekaterinburg,  like  which  it  splits  into  flagstones, 
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which  when  laid  down  here  for  use  are  sometimes  three  to  four  yards  square  and 
three  or  four  inches  only  thick.  When  treating  presently  of  similar  rocks  near 
Miask  we  shall  discuss  the  question  of  their  origin. 

Travelling  over  another  low  and  undulating  country  of  black  earth  to  the  west 
of  Kanevsk,  we  traversed  the  most  northerly  of  the  grounds  now  frequented  by  the 
Bashkirs  and  reached  the  Zavod  of  Kaslinsk'.  From  Kaslinsk  to  Kishtymsk  the 
road  coasts,  as  it  were,  the  very  edge  of  the  Ural  ridge,  passing  through  woodlands 
and  by  a succession  of  lakes.  In  fact,  we  journeyed  somewhat  obliquely  over  a 
succession  of  dwarfish  ridges,  thirty  to  100  feet  high,  each  in  itself  a crystalline 
mountain  in  miniature,  and  all  perfectly  parallel  to  the  main  crest.  If  the  chief 
heights  of  the  Ural  be  compared  to  highly  agitated  billows,  these  little  flanking 
ridges  may  be  likened  to  the  last  expiring  waves  which  have  derived  their  form 
and  structure  from  the  same  causes  of  disturbance.  We  found  them  to  be,  in  fact, 
the  smaller  lateral  folds  of  highly  metamorphic  rocks,  whose  surfaces,  uncovered 
by  a single  block  and  in  many  parts  swept  clean  of  all  gravel  and  sand,  were 
thoroughly  exposed.  Some  of  them  are  so  micaceous  that  they  might  pass  for  pri- 
mary mica  schist ; others  may  almost  claim  to  be  associated  with  gneiss,  and  with 
them  are  associated  the  dominant  chloritic  and  quartzose  rocks  of  these  regions. 
Though  both  eastern  and  western  dips  prevailed  in  the  outer  folds,  a western  incli- 
nation is  most  common  in  the  masses  nearest  to  the  mountains,  indicating  an  in- 
version or  reversal  of  the  strata, — a phenomenon  often  observed  on  both  sides  of 
this  chain,  and  other  great  linear  eruptions.  In  short,  we  had  beneath  our  feet 
miniature  mountains,  which  a few  years  ago  any  geologist  would  have  termed  pri- 
mary, but  which  (and  we  shall  soon  adduce  additional  proofs  to  those  derived  from 
the  North  Ural)  we  cannot  but  consider  as  metamorphosed  palaeozoic  strata,  or 
masses  so  associated  with  them,  that  we  know  not  how  to  separate  them,  in  any 
classification  founded  upon  the  age  or  succession  of  rocks. 

The  Zavod  of  Kishtymsk  is  placed  amid  the  lower  folds  of  these  metamorphic 
rocks  and  on  the  edge  of  a picturesque  lake,  just  where  the  eruptive  rocks  rise  out 
in  great  and  striking  masses  from  beneath,  and  explain,  as  in  other  places  already 
cited,  the  cause  of  so  much  alteration. 

1 In  approaching  Kaslinsk  our  horses  were  brought  to  a stand-still  at  the  edge  of  a wood  in  which  the 
Bashkirs  of  the  environs  had  pitched  their  summer  tents.  The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains and  gilding  the  tents  of  these  poor  but  joyous  people,  who,  after  regaling  us  with  their  “kumiss”  or 
mare's  milk,  furnished  us  with  fresh  horses  from  their  extensive  herd. 
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The  prominent  mountain,  which  here  forms  a striking  counterfort  of  the  Ural, 
is  called  Sugomac.  On  ascending  it  wc  were  amply  repaid,  both  by  finding  the 
structure  of  its  flanks  and  summit  most  instructive,  and  also  by  enjoying  a most 
remarkable  prospect.  Between  the  Zavod  and  Sugomac,  bosses  of  greenstone,  for 
the  most  part  quite  a hornblende  rock,  throw  off  gncissosc  mica  schists,  and  in 
ascending  the  bill  we  met  with  protuberances  of  syenite  ; whilst  higher  up  and  in 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  woods,  limestone  constitutes  isolated  masses,  in  the  altered 
condition  of  white  marble,  with  large  crevices  and  fissures,  one  of  which  constitutes 
a cavern,  said  to  be  300  feet  in  length. 

'Die  summit  of  Sugomac  cousists  of  a rock1,  which,  like  some  of  those  alluded 
to  near  Ekaterinburg,  almost  defies  mineral  classification.  It  is  irregularly  schis- 
tose and  chloritic,  but  at  the  same  time  contains  hornblende.  It  is,  therefore, 
either  an  intrusive  or  an  original  depositary  rock  so  much  transfused  by  igneous 
matter  that  the  distinction  can  scarcely  be  drawn.  From  this  peak  the  panoramic 
prospect  is  very  striking.  To  the  west  is  a vast  rolling  surface  of  mountains,  made 
up  of  ridges  separated  from  each  other  by  dark  depressions,  and  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  distant  stony  crest  or  " Ural  Tau,”  covered  with  the  densest  forest  ; 
in  short  a primaeval  woodland,  similar  to  that  seen  from  the  Katchkanar  (p.  392), 
but  differing  in  offering  a more  wavy  outline.  On  the  east,  Siberia  lies  absolutely 
at  your  feet,  and  minor  inequalities  of  the  surface  being  merged,  looks  like  one  vast 
plain.  The  lake  and  Zavod  of  Kishtymsk,  with  rich  meadows  around  them,  are  in 
the  middle  ground,  and  the  distance  is  composed  of  a woody  and  partially  pastoral 
tract  inhabited  by  Bashkirs,  in  which,  as  we  were  informed,  at  least  a hundred 
lakes  exist,  ninety  of  which  belong  to  the  proprietor  of  Kishtymsk.  Some  of  these 
are  represented  in  the  opposite  landscape,  which  we  offer  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
“ peeps  into  Siberia”  which  wc  met  with  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  chain*. 

1 Sugomac  may  be  considered  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  ridge  which  lies  between  the  iron 
mine*  of  Ufalciak  and  the  Zavod  of  Kuslinsk,  a tract  formerly  described  by  Hermann  (Mineral.  Reiten  in 
Sibiricn,  1783),  and  which  consists  of  clay-slatc  and  mica  schist,  with  syenite  and  granite.  It  is  also  a 
tract  (particularly  between  Kishtymsk  and  Sytserak),  in  which,  according  to  Rose,  chromate  of  iron 
abounds,  occasionally  appearing  in  layers  or  intercalated  with  serpentine.  (See  Rose’s  Analysis  of  the 
Rhodochromate  found  with  the  chromate  of  iron.)  Talc  schists,  greenstone,  with  albite  and  cyanite,  alto 
occur  here,  and  probably  the  rare  mineral  Uvarovite.  (Rose’a  Reisc,  vol.  ii.  p.  158  to  160.) 

Though  the  gold  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kishtymsk  were  visited  by  Baron  Humboldt  and  his 
party,  it  appears  from  M.  Rose’s  narrative  that  bad  weather  prevented  their  seeing  or  ascending  Mount 
Sugomac. 

• The  Zavod  of  Kishtymsk  belongs  to  the  Zuboff  family,  whose  agent,  M.  Petrof,  received  ns  with  great 
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Soimanofski  Zavod,  Sfc.  Sjc. — After  travelling  along  the  flank  of  the  chain  for 
some  distance  to  the  south  of  Kishtymsk  amid  the  woodlands,  lakes,  &c.  seen  in  the 
preceding  sketch,  we  followed  the  new  road  by  Soimanofski  Zavod  to  Zlutaust  (see 
Map).  We  thus  necessarily  effected  what  was  much  to  be  desired,  viz.  both  a 
longitudinal  and  transverse  section  of  the  chain  itself,  in  tracts  where  its  structure 
is  exceedingly  diversified.  The  first  traverse,  or  that  in  the  parallel  of  Soiuianofsk, 
exposed  in  succession  ridges  like  those  of  which  Sugomac  is  the  type,  and  in 
which  limestones  and  serpentines  also  abound,  together  with  decisive  eruptive 
rocks,  and  altered  quartz  rocks,  &c.  Further  on,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Zavod 
of  Soimanolsk,  large  masses  of  auriferous  alluvia  encumber  the  surface  and  in- 
clined edges  of  the  subjacent  and  regularly  stratified  limestone,  which  enters  quite 
into  the  heart  of  the  chain '.  The  great  point  of  interest  to  be  now  adverted  to  is, 
that  after  following  the  beautiful  pastoral  and  upland  valley  of  the  river  Miass,  with 
the  granitic  ridge  of  the  Ilmen-tau  on  the  east  and  the  higher  eruptive  and  meta- 
morphic  chain  of  the  Ural-tau  on  the  west ; i.  e.  when  fairly  encased  between  two 
great  parallels  of  eruption,  wc  discovered  Encrinites  in  pure  white  saccharoid  lime- 
stone. So  highly  altered  is  the  rock,  that  we  could  still  less  believe  our  eyes, 
than  when  many  years  ago  in  the  Austrian  Alps,  with  Professor  Sedgwick,  we 
discovered  similar  organic  remains  in  the  chloritic,  primarized  limestone  in  the 
Tauem  Alp.  (Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  iii.  p.  306.)  This  limestone  being  precisely  on 
the  strike  of  the  masses  on  the  mountain  of  Sugomac  and  at  Soimanofsk,  left  no 
option  but  that  of  admitting,  that  the  associated  stratified  masses,  however  crystal- 
line they  may  now  appear,  were  once  quartzose  sandstones  and  greywacke,  formed 
under  the  sea  at  a period  when  palaeozoic  life  prevailed. 

The  great  transverse  section  across  the  whole  chain  in  the  parallel  of  Zlataust, 
which  will  be  presently  described,  strikingly  illustrates  this  point  and  demonstrates, 
how  invariably  the  altered  character  of  the  rocks  and  the  presence  of  mineral  veins, 
with  bunches  of  simple  minerals,  are  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  the  erup- 
tion of  igneous  matter. 

Group  of  Mountains  around  Zlataust  from  whence  radiate  the  ridges  of  the 
South  Ural. — We  had  now  passed  along  the  flank  of  the  Jurma  (see  Map),  and 

kindneas.  He  presented  us  with  a very  remarkable  ore  of  iron  from  the  mine  of  Yurasamskoj,  west  of 
Schatinek,  which  is  in  parts  made  up  of  fibre.*  nearly  as  fine  ius  the  filaments  of  asbestos.  The  Zavode 
around  Kishtymsk  produce  250,000  poods  of  iron  and  seventeen  poods  of  gold  per  annum. 

1 l*hc  gold  alluvia  and  their  relations  to  these  subjacent  rock*  will  be  subsequently  explained. 
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were  already  in  the  knot  of  mountains  from  whence  the  South  Ural,  properly  so 
called,  begins,  and  where  the  striking  contrasts  with  the  North  Ural,  alluded  to  at 
the  head  of  this  Chapter,  may  be  said  to  commence.  It  is  here  that  separate 
ridges  of  marked  and  mountainous  characters  set  on,  such  as  the  Urcnga  and  the 
Taganai  on  the  west,  the  Ural-tau  in  the  centre,  and  the  Ilmen  hills  upon  the  east. 
Here  it  is  also  that  the  rivers  Miass  and  Ai,  gliding  in  depressions  through  the 
central  portion  of  the  chain,  escape  into  the  adjacent  lower  countries,  the  former 
by  the  Zavod  of  Miask  to  Asia,  the  latter  by  Zlataiist  to  Europe*.  Availing  them- 
selves of  the  water  of  the  Ai,  just  where  that  stream  issues  from  the  higher  mountains, 
the  Russians  judiciously  fixer!  their  chief  establishment  of  Zlataust  upon  its  banks. 
This  very  flourishing  place  is  thus  situated  in  a romantic  valley  on  the  western 
side  of  the  watershed  of  the  Ural,  at  the  foot  of  the  Urcnga,  and  a little  to  the 
south-west  of  the  Taganai.  The  latter,  the  most  striking  mountain  of  the  tract, 
rises  boldly  from  the  well-watered  vale  into  three  summits,  which  have  acquired 
for  it  in  the  Bashkir  language  the  name  of  " tripod  of  the  moon.”  The  highest 
of  these  summits  has  been  estimated  by  M.  Kupffcr  at  3521  English  feet,  and  by 
Colouel  Helmersen  at  3592  English  feet  above  the  sea. 

1 Zlutaust  is  the  Birmingham  and  .Sheffield  of  the  Ural,  and  exhibiting  high  progress  in  the  nrts  and  a 
well-organized  community,  is  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  Russian  empire.  Wc  very  much  regret  that 
the  nature  of  our  work  does  not  permit  us  to  speak  at  length  of  the  superior  manufacture  of  steel  which 
has  so  distinguished  Zlataust  since  the  Zavod  has  been  directed  by  that  skilful  metallurgist  and  excellent 
administrator  General  AnbsofT,  whose  damasked  scimitars  and  ornamental  steel  works  excel  everything  of 
like  nature  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  On  this  point,  indeed,  wc  willingly  refer  to  Captain  James 
Abbot  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Artillery,  a traveller  well-versed  in  the  processes  of  pre- 
paring steel  in  the  Bast.  *'  The  general  fault  of  European  blade*  (says  he)  is,  that  being  forged  of  shear- 
steel  for  the  sake  of  elasticity,  they  are  scarcely  susceptible  of  the  keen  edge  which  cast-steel  will  assume. 
The  genius  of  AnfoofF  has  triumphed  over  this  objection,  not  in  hardening  the  soft  steel,  but  in  giving 
elasticity'  to  the  hard ; and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  fabric  in  the  world  can  compete  with  that 
of  ZlaUhst  in  the  production  of  weapons  combining  in  an  equal  degree  edge  and  elasticity/’ — Narrative 
of  a Journey  from  Heraut  to  Khivah,  Moscow  and  Pctersburgh,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  87.  The  exquisitely 
damasked  daggers  and  a sword  which  we  received  on  the  spot  from  the  General,  fully  sustain  the  truth 
of  this  eulogy,  and  a plateau  of  burnished  steel,  richly  ornamented  and  diversified  with  gold  rrlievi,  since 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Murchison  by  the  Imperial  Administration  of  Mines,  has  excited  much  admiration  in 
England.  Wc  found  in  General  Anbtoff  and  his  amiable  family,  os  well  as  in  the  various  officers  of  the 
Imperial  Mines  (who  are  all  attached  to  him  in  heart  well  as  by  duty),  the  truest  and  most  serviceable 
friend,  and  wc  took  leave  of  him  with  sorrow.  Attended  by  Major  Lisscnko,  who  had  prepared  a mineral 
map  of  the  region,  General  Anosoflf  accompanied  us  in  two  excursions,  and  insisted  on  travelling  with 
Mr.  Murchison  across  the  Ural  to  Miask  and  the  gold  mines  south  of  that  place,  ascending  by  the  way 
the  Ural-tau.  Wc  have  spelt  Zlataust  as  it  is  pronounced ; the  German  orthoepy  of  it  is  Slatoust  (tee 
Map  of  the  Environs,  Rose,  vol.  ii.  pi  5.). 
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Having  ascended  the  Taganai,  we  found  it  to  be  composed  of  quartz  rock,  evi- 
dently of  metamorphic  origin,  for  in  some  parts  the  stone  is  seen  to  pass  through 
distinctly  stratified  beds  into  grit  and  conglomerate,  whilst  in  others  it  is  so  highly 
crystalline  as  even  to  assume  the  characters  of  avanturine.  Rising  up  from  amidst 
masses  of  micaceous  and  chloritic  schists,  and  surrounded  by  granitic  and  other 
igneous  rocks  which  are  laid  bare  at  lower  levels,  the  Taganai  is,  in  truth,  iden- 
tical in  structure  with  the  adjacent  Ural-tau,  of  which  it  must  be  considered  a 
western  counterfort,  though  considerably  higher  than  the  true  watershed  of  the 
mountains. 

The  Urenga  is  a great  crystalline  mass  of  micaceous  and  chloritic  schist,  which 
contains  dykes  and  hands  of  quartz,  and  is  traversed  at  many  points  by  greenstone 
dykes,  and  is  also,  we  believe,  metamorphic.  The  Nazimskaya-gora,  to  the  north 
of  Zlataust,  which  rises  to  near  2300  feet  above  the  sea,  may  be  considered  a 
prolongation  of  the  Urenga.  From  the  eastern  side  of  this  mountain  we  took  the 
opposite  view  of  the  Taganai,  which  thus  appears  as  a short  but  lofty,  isolated, 
ridge  surrounded  by  dense  woods. 

On  the  western  flank  of  the  Nazimskaya-gora  we  collected  some  beautiful  minerals 
from  a point  of  rock  which  had  been  recently  laid  open  by  order  of  General 
Anbsoff.  At  this  spot  the  matrix  is  a chlorite  schist  with  some  limestone,  pene- 
trated in  a very  irregular  manner  by  points  of  greenstone,  the  calcareous  matter 
being  usually  in  the  form  of  spar,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  simple  minerals 
being  found  between  it  and  the  face  of  the  intrusive  rock.  Among  these  minerals 
was  the  newly-discovered  repidolite,  together  with  garnets,  crystallized  talc,  &c. 
Wherever  the  rocks  are  exposed,  immediately  to  the  north  or  south  of  Zlataust,  or 
in  the  gorges  to  the  west  of  it,  they  are  seen  to  consist  cither  of  amorphous  masses, 
like  those  just  mentioned,  or  of  regularly  stratified  micaceous  and  chloritic  schists 
and  quartz  rock,  with  which  arc  associated  intrusive  greenstones,  often,  to  a great 
extent,  assuming  the  form  of  beds  and  dipping  with  the  strata. 

Western  Dependencies  of  the  Mountains  between  Zlataust  and  Simsk. — Before  we 
describe  our  general  section  across  the  chain  in  the  parallel  of  Zlataust  and  Miask, 
we  beg  to  give  a brief  sketch  of  the  succession  from  the  crystalline  centre  of  which 
we  have  just  been  speaking,  to  the  western  edge  of  all  the  rocky  region  near  Simsk. 
The  crystalline  and  metamorphic  ridges  of  Taganai  and  Urenga,  with  a subsidiary 
limestone  at  Kuvashi,  are  flanked  by  a basin-shaped  mass  of  schistose  calcareous 
deposits,  of  which  the  limestone  of  Kussinsk  is  the  fullest  type.  These  we  are 
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disposed  to  consider  of  Upper  Silurian  age,  for  reasons  which  will  be  given  in  ex- 
plaining the  transverse  section,  PI.  III.  fig.  1.  The  country  which  we  would  now 
describe,  is  that  which  lies  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Zavod  of  Satkinsk,  and 
is  made  of  various  ridges  of  pakeozoic  rocks,  watered  by  the  rivers  Juriuscn  or 
Yurezen  aud  Sim,  and  their  affluents.  Satkinsk,  by  which  place  our  chief  section 
passes,  is  distinguished  by  its  black  dolomites  and  contiguous  greenstones ; the 
two  rocks  being  in  contact.  At  eight  versts  to  the  south  of  Satkinsk  is  Mount 
Makarofka,  composed  of  greenstone  at  its  summit,  and  Hanked  by  slaty,  argil- 
laceous schists,  which  strike  about  north-north-east,  south-south-west,  or  to  the 
cast  of  north1.  This  mount,  and  that  of  Ballindisha,  the  summits  of  which  consist 
of  immense  masses  of  quartz  rock,  form  a little  ridge  extending  from  north-north- 
east to  south-south-west,  and  parallel  to  a higher  ridge  on  the  west  called  Silkia, 
also  composed  of  quartz  rock ; the  valley  between  them  being  occupied  by  lime- 
stone and  iron  mines.  Still  further  to  the  south-south-west,  the  easternmost  of 
these  branches  assumes  the  name  of  the  Tchuida,  also  composed  of  quartz  rock,  as 
well  as  the  loftier  Zigalga  (see  Map,  PI.  VII.),  which  runs  parallel  to  it  on  the  east. 
The  valley  between  these  ridges,  or  that  of  the  Bulanka,  which  we  traversed,  is 
made  of  clay-slate,  which  having  a north-north-easterly  strike,  has  a dip  of  35°  to 
40°  to  the  east-south-east.  With  the  expansion  of  this  valley,  an  argillaceous  and 
fissile  limestone  is  developed  (at  Perevanchina,  fifteen  versts  east  of  Yuryusensk), 
which  clearly  forms  a part  of  the  schistose  and  quartzose  rocks  in  which  it  is  inter- 
calated, and  with  whose  bearing  to  the  north-north-east  it  entirely  coincides : the 
beds  of  this  limestone  are  all  inclined  totUcards  at  various  angles  from  HP  and 
15°  to  near  vertieality. 

Flanked  on  the  east  by  a ridge  of  slaty  schist,  the  little  town  of  Yuryusensk  is 
situated  in  a picturesque  longitudinal  valley,  ornamented,  like  all  the  Uralian 
forges,  with  a Zavod  lake,  the  north-western  banks  of  which  consist  of  abrupt 
faces  of  limestone,  in  which  we  detected  Stromatopora  concentrica,  with  Terebra- 
tulie,  in  beds  passing  downwards  into  dolomites ; the  whole  dipping  to  the  east- 
south-east,  and  therefore  under  the  more  ancient  slaty  schists  and  quartz  rocks 

1 A very  productive  iron  mine  (brown  oxide  ?),  which  supplies  the  forges  of  Yuryusensk,  Simsk  and  Ust 
Kataevsk,  occurs  at  Bakalski.  The  mining  stuff  is  traversed  by  a highly  inclined  hand  of  siliceous  grit  or 
quartz  rock  dipping  to  the  north>wcst,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with  clay  and  sand.  'This  iron  ore  is 
probably  of  the  satnc  age  as  that  which  is  found  in  the  clefts  and  in  the  interstices  of  all  the  palaeozoic  rocks 
on  both  flanks  of  the  chain,  and  ia  evidently  an  aqueous  deposit  of  much  more  recent  date  than  the  nmg- 
netic  iron  ore. 
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before  mentioned.  We  believe  that  this  slaty,  quartzosc  and  occasionally  cal- 
careous series,  which  is,  in  fact,  related  by  upheavals  and  repetitions  to  the  very 
heart  and  highest  members  of  the  chain, — the  lofty  Iremel  itself  being  but  a meta- 
morphosed grit  and  sandstone  in  the  form  of  quartz  rock, — represents  the  great 
mass  of  the  Silurian  system,  and  chiefly  its  lower  portion. 

To  the  west,  however,  of  Yuryusensk  the  natural  features  of  the  country  change, 
the  sharp  and  arid  ridges  of  quartz  rock  and  slaty  schist  disappear,  as  well  as  the 
eruptive  rocks,  and  are  succeeded  by  limestones,  sandstones  and  shale.  The  strata 
exposed  between  Yuryusensk  and  Ust  Kataevsk,  consist  of  limestones,  both  thick, 
thin-bedded  and  concretionary,  occasionally  dolomitic,  sometimes  in  the  state  of 
marble,  of  red  as  well  as  grey  colours,  with  subordinate  grits,  conglomerates  and 
schists'.  Throughout  this  succession  of  calcareous  beds,  we  could  discover  a few 
corals  only,  but  in  a limestone  valley  at  Ust  Kataevsk  we  met  with  a Spirifer, 
identical  with  one  with  which  we  were  familiar  in  the  unquestionable  Devonian 
beds  of  Voroneje  on  the  Don  (see  p.  CO),  and  which  we  have  named  S.  Anossoji, 
in  honour  of  our  esteemed  friend  the  Director  of  the  mines  ofZlataust.  Here,  then, 
we  had  a true  horizon,  which  was  soon  shown  to  be  correct;  for  in  a few  versts  to 
the  west  of  this  spot  carboniferous  limestone  succeeds.  It  is  important  to  remark, 
that  whilst  throughout  the  whole  of  the  slaty,  quartzose  and  older  calcareous 
groups  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  which  we  class  as  Silurian,  the  strata 
invariably  plunge  to  the  cast  or  south  of  east  (the  younger  portion  of  these  rocks 
thus  unquestionably  dipping  under  the  more  ancient),  no  sooner  are  we  removed 
at  a certain  distance  from  the  great  convulsions  which  the  chain  has  undergone, 
than  all  such  inversion  ceases.  At  Ust  Kataevsk,  where  the  surface  is  only  gently 
undulated,  the  beds  regain,  in  fact,  their  normal  position,  and  the  Devonian  lime- 
stone, which  to  the  east  is  inverted,  dips  steadily  to  the  west-north- west,  and  is 
naturally  overlaid  by  the  carboniferous  group.  These  rocks,  whether  in  the  form 
of  limestone,  grit  or  calcareous  flagstone,  are  well  seen  at  Yakina  and  Eraol  ; the 
former  six,  the  latter  fourteen  versts  west  of  Ust  Kataevsk,  and  in  it  we  collected 
the  well-known  Productua  atrialus  (Fisch.),  ( P . Valdaicus),  wdth  other  fossils.  In 
travelling  from  Eraol  to  Simsk,  the  road  first  passes  over  a low  bill  called  the 
Eraolski  Gora,  the  eastern  flank  of  which  is  remarkable  in  this  region,  so  void  of 
all  coarse  detritus,  by  being  covered  with  rolled  and  rounded  fragments  of  syenite, 

1 The  chief  elevation  in  this  calcareous  tract  is  called  Mount  Soliman,  the  body  or  flanks  of  which 
consist  of  limestone,  though  the  summit  is  a grit. 
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quartz  rock  and  other  crystalline  materials  derived  from  the  adjacent  hills  upon 
the  east  and  north-east.  The  summit,  however,  (a  plateau  from  whence  the  Iremel 
and  higher  mountains  of  the  chain  are  well  seen,)  is  composed  of  limestone  and 
sandstone  in  nearly  horizontal  masses,  impressions  of  Catamites  and  other  plants 
being  visible  in  the  latter.  The  Carboniferous  system  occupies,  in  fact,  a fine 
breadth  of  couutrv  in  this  parallel,  extending  to  about  thirty  versts  west  of  the 
flourishing  Zavod  of  Simsk,  where  it  is  finally  overlapped  by  the  gypseous  red 
rocks  of  the  Permian  system  which  surround  the  city  of  Ufa.  Void  of  all  traces  of 
detritus  derived  from  the  chain,  and  apparently  beyond  the  region  of  dislocation, 
Simsk  is  very  remarkable  in  exhibiting  picturesque  and  broken  masses  of  the 
carboniferous  limestone,  which  surrounding  a circular  lake,  dip  in  various  direc- 
tions. In  fact,  the  strike  in  one  point  where  wx  observed  it,  is  from  west  to  east, 
or  athwart  the  direction  of  the  very  same  formation  a little  to  the  east.  Such  par- 
tial aberrations  and  eccentric  breaks  must  be  looked  for  in  the  outermost  folds  of 
a great  series  of  mountain  flexures,  near  their  line  of  frontier  with  another  group  of 
deposits  By  reference  to  the  Map  it  will  be  seen,  that  Simsk  is  probably  upon 
one  of  those  flanking  lines  of  dislocation  parallel  to  that  singular  line  of  erup- 
tion which  traversing  the  Inser  is  marked  by  a long  south-south-westerly  bend  of 
the  Bielava.  It  is  upon  this  latter  line  that  the  remarkable  outliers  of  carboniferous 
limestone  north  and  south  of  Sterlitaraak,  before  described,  p.  130,  have  been  up- 
heaved  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  return.  Among  the  fossils 
at  Simsk  we  may  enumerate  Productus  Marlini,  P.  semireticulatu » (Mart.),  Spirifer 
lineatus  (Mart.),  all  well-known  Derbyshire  and  British  species. 

General  Section  across  the  Chain  in  the  parallel  of  Zlatoust  and  Miask. — The  co- 
loured section,  PI.  III.  fig.  1,  will  best  explain  the  highly  diversified  character  of 
this  chain,  which,  so  crystalline  in  its  central  parts,  tells  off  in  a remarkably  clear 
manner  on  its  western  flank  the  original  nature  of  those  palaeozoic  deposits  which 
have  been  sufficiently  removed  from  the  great  centre  of  mineralization.  On  this  oc- 
casion, reversing  the  method  employed  in  explaining  the  succession  from  Zlataust 
to  Simsk,  we  will  describe  the  deposits  as  they  succeed  each  other  from  the  low 
country  on  the  west,  across  the  mountains  to  the  low  plateaux  of  Siberia  on  the  east. 

On  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Kiga  (an  affluent  of  the  Ai)  sandstones  and  grits 
occupy  the  low  country,  and  constitute,  as  at  Artinsk  and  other  places  where  we 
have  before  described  them,  a wide  trough  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  on  which 
they  repose  (see  Map).  To  the  west  they  are  succeeded  by  true  carboniferous 
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limestone  with  its  usual  fossils,  that  rising  out  from  beneath  them  is  itself  under- 
laid by  calcareous  and  quartzose  masses  which,  as  developed  at  Alina,  we  believe 
to  be  of  Devonian  age.  The  next  group,  extending  from  thence  to  Pristan,  is 
unquestionably  Upper  Silurian,  for  we  found  in  it  Pentamerus  Bashkiricus,  Favosites 
Qothlandica,  and  Stromalopora  concentrica.  To  the  east  of  Pristan,  a great  convo- 
lution is  followed  by  a break,  and  schistose  and  quartzose  rocks  with  some  green- 
stone are  thrown  over  with  a reversed  dip.  We  consider  these  rocks,  extending 
from  Silkia  to  Satkinsk,  to  be  Lower  Silurian,  because  although  we  did  not  detect 
in  them  any  characteristic  organic  remains,  they  possess  the  original  elements  of 
rocks  of  that  age  and  contain  at  intervals  courses  of  limestone,  as  already  explained 
in  the  traverse  to  Yuryusensk.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  from  the  sections  of  the  Arctic 
Ural,  that  unquestionable  Lower  Silurian  rocks  exist  in  this  chain,  it  is  a fair 
inference  that  these  quartzose  and  schistose  grauwackes,  which  here  succeed  to 
true  Upper  Silurian,  are  also  of  that  older  age.  In  continuing  the  section,  to 
Satkinsk  and  to  the  east  of  it,  we  find  that  the  rocks  in  question  are  there  over- 
laid by  copious  calcareous  masses,  often  in  the  form  of  black  dolomite,  which  lie 
in  a trough,  associated  with  much  greenstone  and  trap.  Near  the  eastern  limit  of 
this  trough  is  the  Zavod  of  Kussinsk,  where  crystals  of  talc  abound  in  the  schist, 
and  thus  indicate  an  approach  to  the  zone  of  high  metamorphism. 

The  banks  of  the  Ai,  however,  near  this  place  expose  fine  cliffs  of  limestone, 
which,  though  we  could  discern  nothing  but  Encrinites  in  them,  we  suspect  to  be 
of  Upper  Silurian  age.  The  lower  beds  are  thin  flagstones,  the  middle  beds  arc 
thick,  exhibiting  a singular  concretionary  structure  and  remarkable  undulations  in 
the  joints  ; whilst  rounded  elliptical  forms,  as  if  derived  from  large  obliterated 
fossils,  Pentameri?,  protrude  at  intervals  from  the  surface.  The  uppermost  beds  are 
thin-bedded  like  the  lower,  of  red,  green  and  yellow  colours,  and  have  a hard  schis- 
tose aspect.  The  associated  shales  are  changed  into  finely  laminated,  hard  argillo- 
calcareous  schists,  which  are  occasionally  welded  together  into  compact  rocks,  with 
gaping  breaks  transverse  to  the  lamination,  the  whole  formation  having  a strongly 
altered  aspect. 

These  rocks  constitute  the  external  fringe  of  the  still  more  highly  metamor- 
phosed masses,  which  occupying  all  the  region  around  Zlataiist,  have  before  been 
alluded  to.  Between  the  Zavods  of  Kussinsk  and  Zlataust,  other  bands  of  altered 
limestone  with  quartzose  grits  occur  at  Kuvashi,  associated  with  greenstone  and 
micaceous  schist,  which  has  been  converted  into  Lydian  stone.  As  in  many  other 
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places,  both  on  the  east  and  west  flank  of  the  chain,  the  strata  arc  here  inverted, 
and,  instead  of  dipping  away  from  the  geographical  crest,  plunge  directly  under  it, 
the  inclination  of  the  limestones  near  Kussinsk,  in  like  manner  with  those  of  Yuryu- 
sensk  (p.  430),  being  from  3(fJ  to  45°  to  the  east  and  south-east. 

By  following  the  older  palmozoic  rocks  from  their  external  zone,  as  they  fold 
over  in  the  saddles  and  troughs  described  in  this  section,  to  the  environs  of  Zla- 
taust,  we  see  how  they  become  more  and  more  crystalline  and  dislocated  as  they 
approach  the  axis  of  the  chain.  The  crystalline  and  mineralized  axis  is  of  con- 
siderable breadth  in  this  parallel,  and  may  be  said  to  extend  from  some  versts  west 
of  Zlataust,  to  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Ilmen  Hills  beyond  Miask.  Let  us  there- 
fore continue  the  section  across  it  (PI.  III.  f.  1.) 

The  ridges  of  the  hill  called  Kossatur,  immediately  to  the  east  of  Zlataiist, 
consist  of  mica  schist,  with  garnets,  and  here,  as  atTurinsk  near  Bogoslofsk,  these 
crystals  appear  in  strata  which  have  been  penetrated  by  greenstone  and  trappxan 
rocks.  These  beds  also  dip  to  the  south-east,  and  pass  upwards  into  quartz  rock. 
In  fact,  we  have  in  this  last  phenomenon,  though  in  the  valley  and  in  miniature, 
exactly  what  we  had  found  to  be  the  succession  upon  a large  scale  in  the  Taganai. 
Having  traversed  the  marshy  valley  of  the  streamlet  Jesma,  the  micaceous  and 
quartzose  rocks  reappear  in  little  hummocks  (Tismiinski),  the  depressions  in  which 
are  filled  with  ores  of  iron.  On  the  banks  of  a little  stream  called  Tchomaya  (Black- 
water),  coarse-grained  granite  with  occasional  beryl  appears.  Near  this  point, 
where  the  ascent  of  the  Ural-tau  commences,  a thin-bedded  sandy  limestone  occurs, 
dipping  slightly  to  the  west.  This  rock,  from  its  structure  evidently  of  palaeozoic 
age,  presents  a singular  lithological  aspect,  in  having  its  lamina:  transfused  with 
hornblende.  Micaceous  schist,  with  great  bands  of  quartz  rock,  rises  out  from  the 
flank  of  this  limestone,  and  constitutes  the  crest  or  watershed  called  the  Ural-tau. 
If  the  traveller  does  not  quit  the  road,  which  naturally  passes  in  one  of  the  depres- 
sions, little  exceeding  900  feet  above  the  lake  of  Miask,  he  can  scarcely  form  any 
conception  of  the  true  nature  of  the  ridge,  but  guided  by  General  Anisoff  and 
Major  Lissenko,  we  ascended  the  jagged  peaks  in  the  forest  (600  to  700  feet  higher), 
which  lie  a short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  road.  The  very  form  of  these  rocks, 
as  represented  in  the  drawing,  facing  the  title-page  of  this  work,  might  lead  to  the 
belief,  that  they  are  simply  vertical  or  highly  inclined  strata  in  a very  metamorphic 
condition,  and  on  examining  them  such  proved  to  be  the  case.  Immense  heaps  of 
debris  of  jointed  quartz  rock,  necessarily  presenting  sharp  angles  and  edges,  form 
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a long,  rugged  talus.  In  these  the  original  structure  of  sandstone,  grit,  and  even 
conglomerate,  is  clearly  discernible,  though  the  whole  mass  has  been  transformed 
from  its  original  condition  into  crystalline  quartz  rock,  of  whitish  and  pink 
colours,  occasionally,  indeed,  with  flakes  of  mica,  and  passing  into  the  rock  called 
avanturine1.  In  other  masses  the  forms,  and  even  colours  of  the  pebbles  and 
coarser  grains  of  sand  are  quite  visible,  as  well  as  the  planes  and  joints  of  the  beds. 
Some  fine  serrated  masses  of  this  rock,  which  have  resisted  atmospheric  degrada- 
tion, arc  still  in  situ,  and  constitute  the  peak  (Uralskaya  sopka)  represented  in  the 
drawing  which  forms  the  frontispiece*.  The  openings  between  these  masses 
frequently  indicate  the  faces  of  the  beds,  which  here,  as  in  the  Taganai,  are  very 
highly  inclined  (70°  to  80°),  and  produce  a broken  and  serrated  outline. 

In  descending  from  the  Ural-tau  to  the  drainage  of  the  Mi  ass,  bosses  of  red- 
coloured  granite  are  soon  seen  protruding,  occasionally  in  veins,  through  the  adja- 
cent mica  schist,  and  extending  to  the  village  of  Syrostan.  The  highly  altered 
condition  of  the  rocks  which  form  the  Ural  tau  is  therefore  well  explained ; for 
they  are,  in  truth,  encased  like  a wedge  between  two  zones  of  plutonic  eruption, 
and  the  very  peaks  of  the  watershed  are  seen  to  be  merely  metamorphosed  grit 
and  conglomerate.  At  the  village  of  Syrostan  an  intrusive  junction  is  observed 
between  the  granite  and  mica  schist,  where  the  latter  rock,  usually  finely  lami- 
nated, is  more  massive  and  compact  as  it  approaches  the  point  of  contact.  The 
mica  schist  iB  succeeded  by  limestone,  which  followed  on  its  strike  a little  to  the 
north  of  this  spot,  is,  as  before  said,  a highly  saccharoid  and  white  marble,  con- 
taining Encrinites,  and  thus  we  get  another  independent  proof  of  the  sedimentary 
origin  of  all  these  stratified  masses.  From  this  point  to  Miask,  the  tract  may  be 
termed  the  metalliferous  or  auriferous  zone.  It  is  made  up,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  coloured  section,  of  much  serpentine  with  hornblende  slates  and 

1 The  Siberian  variety  of  avanturine  had  never  been  seen  in  England  in  a great  polished  mass,  until 
His  Imperial  Majesty  presented  a magnificent  rase  of  it  to  Mr.  Murchison.  That  beautiful  ornament, 
and  the  porphyry  column  on  which  it  stands,  were  extracted  from  the  hills  of  Bieloretsk  and  Korgon,  a 
dependence  of  the  Altai  Mountains.  They  were  polished  at  the  Siberian  works  of  Kolyvan,  in  the 
distant  Government  of  Tomsk. 

* When  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander,  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  all  the  Russias,  visited  this  part  of  the 
Ural,  His  Imperial  Highness  attained  the  summit  of  these  peaks,  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea,  the  last 
500  or  600  feet  being  very  difficult  of  access.  We  followed  his  example,  and  with  one  foot  dangling  in 
Asia  and  the  other  in  Europe,  sang  the  national  anthem,  of  " Long  live  the  Emperor”  (see  Lithograph 
opposite  Title-page,  and  tire  inscription  on  the  summit,  which  records  the  Imperial  visit). 
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chloritic  quart z.ose  schists.  At  the  spot  called  Listvenaya-gora,  or  the  Larch  Hill, 
liiuestone  occurs  in  a brecciated  condition,  associated  with  chlorite  schist,  and 
pierced  by  points  of  greenstone,  the  upland  depressions  being  filled  with  local 
detritus  from  which  gold  has  been  extracted.  Then  follow  argillaceous  schists,  in 
which  are  auriferous  quartzose  veins'.  The  remainder  of  the  section  to  Miask 
exhibits  a highly  broken  series  ; a mass  of  thin.bedded  limestone  being  thrown  up 
at  one  point  by  a fault  against  mica  schist;  at  another  place,  a peculiar  garnet 
rock  enveloped  in  serpentine,  has  been  termed  by  M.  Rose  ‘‘Dichtcr  or  Derben 
granat,”  or  compact  garnet.  M.  G.  Rose  has  given  a woodcut  representing  this 
rock  as  being  inclosed  between  walls  of  serpentine*.  The  serpentine  of  this  spot, 
which,  according  to  that  author,  contains  diallagc,  appeared  to  us  to  act  the 
part  of  an  eruptive  rock,  and  to  have  caught  up  a mass  of  grauwacke,  which  is 
highly  mineralized  ; in  short,  the  compact  garnet  rock  of  Rose,  which  he  has  so 
accurately  analysed,  appeared  to  us  to  be  nothing  more  than  a crystallized  sedi- 
mentary mass.  Among  the  less  altered  strata  which  follow  are  conglomerate 
and  grauwacke  schist,  with  an  imperfect  slaty  cleavage,  dipping  sharp  to  the  east, 
and  these  are  succeeded  by  greenstone  and  serpentine,  the  latter  inclosing  a mass 
of  that  peculiar  rock  the  Listvanite  of  Rose,  which,  with  its  flakes  of  talc  and  dis- 
seminated iron,  may  be  considered  a sort  of  dolomite. 

Flanked  on  the  west  by  a valley  of  argillaceous  schist  with  quartz  veins,  in  which 
the  river  Miass  flows,  the  tract  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Zavod  of  Miask  is 
chiefly  remarkable,  in  exposing  the  granitiform  ridges  constituting  the  little  and 
great  Ilmen  hills,  which  inclose  a small  lake.  By  the  ordinary  observer,  the  chief 
rock  on  the  western  flank  of  these  hills  would  be  pronounced  gneissose  or  flag- 
like granite,  resembling  varieties  of  which  we  have  previously  spoken.  In  the 
upper  and  southern  suburbs  of  the  Zavod,  the  rock  appeared  to  us  to  dip  at  a 
moderate  angle  from  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  to  be  affected  by  regular  joints,  similar, 
in  short,  to  that  which  we  have  mentioned  at  Kanevsk  and  Ekaterinburg.  Baron 
Humboldt  has  very  clearly  pointed  out  the  distinctions  between  Btratificd  gra- 
nites (of  Siberia  and  South  America)  and  gneiss ; for  though  the  former,  often 
sloping  down  declivities,  are  regularly  stratified,  in  beds  of  equable  thickness,  just 
like  those  of  any  sedimentary  deposit,  the  great  traveller  has  convinced  himself  that 

1 These  reins  of  gold  " in  situ”  were  formerly  worked,  but  have  been  abandoned  ; all  the  gold  now 
produced  in  the  environs  of  Miask  being  extracted  from  superficial  detritus  (sec  next  Chapter). 

* Reiae,  voL  ii.  p.  91). 
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the  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  igneous  matter  flowed,  cooled 
and  became  solidified1.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  mineral  distinctions  in  the 
granitiform  rocks  which  compose  the  western  slopes  of  the  Ilmen  Hills  near  Miask, 
and  however  much  they  may  have  a stratified  character,  we  believe  that  they  are  all 
of  igneous  origin.  But  why  should  we  not  meet  with  granite  as  regularly  strati- 
fied as  the  greenstone  and  basalt  of  former  epochs,  or  as  the  lava  of  modem  times, 
all  of  which  arc  common  phenomena  ? In  illustrating  the  borders  of  England  and 
Wales,  or  the  region  of  Siluria,  we  have,  indeed,  ourselves  described  several  tracts 
(Llandrindod  in  Radnorshire,  and  Shelve  in  Shropshire,  &c.)  where  thin-bedded 
crystalline  rocks,  having  a true  igneous  matrix,  not  only  alternate  conformably 
with  ordinary  sedimentary  strata,  but  have  even  enveloped  the  marine  remains  of 
the  period  *.  The  largest  portion  of  North  Wales,  as  Professor  Sedgwick  has  so  well 
shown'1,  is,  indeed,  made  up  of  such  alternations,  on  a very  grand  scale,  of  Lower 
Silurian  strata  with  porphyries.  Beds  similar  to  the  " schaalstein  ” of  the  Lahn 
in  Nassau,  which  prevail  in  several  places  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Ural,  are, 
in  fact,  but  one  of  the  terms  in  a series  of  igneously-formed  strata,  which  are  linked 
on  to  sedimentary  deposits,  whilst  their  opposite  extreme  is  developed  in  the  flaglike 
granites  and  syeniteB  of  which  we  are  here  speaking.  These  rocks  are  succeeded 
on  the  east  by  great  masses  of  granite,  which  have  usurped  so  large  a portion  of  the 
surface  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Siberia,  and  of  whose  extension  to  the  south  we 
shall  speak  hereafter. 

We  do  not  profess  to  enter  upon  a description  of  the  many  beautiful  and  curious 
minerals,  now  well-known  to  collectors,  which  have  been  obtained  from  these  hills 
of  Miask,  but  referring  to  the  work  of  M.  G.  Rose,  we  will  merely  announce,  that 
all  the  finest  of  these  (zircon,  black  mica  in  large  plates,  green  felspar  in  enor- 
mous crystals,  albite,  elaolite,  sodalite,  cancrinitc,  apatite,  ilmenite,  titanium  of 
iron,  pyrochlore,  hornblende,  beryl,  topaz,  garnet,  &c.)  are  found  either  in  beds, 
veins,  or  nests  of  the  granitic  ridge  of  the  Ilmen.  Masses  of  the  rock  with  which 
some  of  the  above  minerals  were  associated,  and  which  dip  south-west  from  the 
sides  of  the  greater  Ilmen,  and  which  appeared  to  us  nothing  more  than  flaglike 

■ See  Humboldt's  description  of  these  granites,  Asic  Ccntrale,  vol.  i.  p.  295  ef  «}.,  snd  Re  [at.  Histo- 
rique,  t.  xi.  pp.  58,  84,  99  and  405  ; t.iiL  p.  250.  Dr.  M'Culloch  has  aUo  dcscriltcd  certain  granites  of 
Aberdeenshire  u apparently  stratified,  though  he  viewed  them  only  at  " examples  of  laminar  disposition." 
(Syst.  of  Geol.,  vol.  ii.  p.  94.) 

* Silurian  System,  pp.  269,  325  et  seq.  * Proc.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  iii. 
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stratified  granite,  forming  the  external  coating  of  the  hill,  have,  under  the  critical 
examination  of  M.  Rose,  been  distinguished  by  the  new  name  of  “ miascite,” — a 
rock  in  which,  in  addition  to  white  felspar  and  black  mica,  the  place  of  the  quartz 
is  taken  by  “ elaolite',”  a mineral  having  a strong  resemblance  to  quartz.  All 
these  rocks,  which  show  passages  from  granite  to  syenite,  and  the  “ weisstein”  of 
the  Germans,  are,  we  repeat,  to  be  considered  of  plutonic  origin ; and  of  this,  indeed, 
M Rose  has  afforded  an  independent  proof,  by  showing  that  a mass  of  highly 
altered,  granular  limestone  is  singularly  caught  up  and  enveloped  by  them,  on 
the  summit  of  the  Ilmen  ridge,  and  is  impregnated  with  apatite  and  other  simple 
minerals’. 

Eastern  Flanks  of  the  Ural  between  Miask  and  Verch-Uralsk . — Included  between 
the  granitic  and  eruptive  zone  of  the  Ilmen  Hills  on  the  east,  and  the  chief  ridge  or 
Ural-tau  on  the  west,  is  included  the  prolongation  of  that  metalliferous  zone  which 
has  been  just  partially  alluded  to.  This  tract,  watered  by  the  river  Miass,  as  it  flows 
from  south  to  north,  is  an  undulating  broad  valley  of  rich  pasture  land,  diversified 
on  its  western  flank  by  the  granitic  hills  of  Tchaskofski,  a southern  embankment  of 
the  Ilmen  Hills,  and  on  the  west  by  the  eruptive  greenstones,  greenstone  porphyries 
and  serpentine  which  have  burst  through  the  schists  and  other  stratified  deposits. 
It  is  very  metalliferous,  particularly  on  its  western  and  southern  portions,  which 
we  shall  afterwards  describe,  in  reference  to  its  alluvial  and  auriferous  detritus. 
In  the  mean  time  we  shall  merely  state,  that  at  seven  versts  to  the  south  of  Miask 
we  met  with  a hard  Encrinite  limestone,  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  in  which  it  was 
difficult  to  discover  a persistent  strike,  though  the  beds  upon  the  whole,  range 
from  north  to  south.  At  this  spot,  the  eruptive  rocks  being  less  protruded,  the 
fossiliferous  limestone  occupies  a broader  oasis  than  usual  in  the  South  Ural ; bnt 
in  following  the  river  towards  its  sources,  the  calcareous  matter  disappears,  and  the 
surface  is  for  the  most  part  re-occupied  by  various  igneous  rocks,  which  rise  up  in 
conical  forms  around  the  lake  Aushkul.  The  opposite  sketch  is  offered  to  convey 
an  idea  of  the  prevailing  forms  of  the  ground  in  the  rich  metalliferous  tract  around 
this  lake.  The  rock  in  the  foreground,  on  which  we  stood,  is  a compound  of 
diallage  and  serpentine,  and  is  to  some  extent  magnetic  ; the  most  striking  of  the 
conical  mounts  on  the  hill  of  Aushkul  (or  holy  mount  of  the  Bashkirs),  which  rises 
to  about  800  English  feet  above  the  lake’,  being  composed,  together  with  the  lesser 

1 Rote,  Reiae  nach  dem  Ural,  pp.  17,  98.  * Ro*e,  rol.  ii.  p.  69  et  Mtq. 

1 Kupffcr,  Voyage  dans  POural. 
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conical  hills  between  it  and  the  adjacent  village,  of  similar  eruptive  serpentinous 
masses,  with  greenstone,  porphyry,  &c.  The  wooded  ridge  seen  beyond  the  coni- 
cal hills  is  called  Narili,  and  the  Ui-tash  in  the  distance  is  a part  of  the  Ural-tau, 
or  watershed  of  the  chain 

Referring  to  M.  Rose  for  a copious  detail  of  all  the  varieties  of  rocks  and  minerals 
of  this  neighbourhood,  in  which  copper  as  well  as  gold  mines  abound,  we  merely 
dwell  upon  the  facts,  that  here,  as  in  all  the  other  Uralian  tracts  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mountain  axis,  serpentinous  rocks  abound  and  are  associated  with  limestone, 
usually  in  a highly  altered  state,  though  occasionally  containing  Encrinitta ; that 
red  and  other  coloured  jaspers  occur,  in  contact  with  the  bands  of  greenstone  por- 
phyry, together  with  a sort  of  slaty  calcareous  conglomerate,  penetrated  by  augite 
crystals  -,  and  that  whilst  such  phenomena  with  veins  and  masses  of  copper  ore 
and  auriferous  alluvia  are  abundant,  the  eastern  granitic  ridges  extending  from  the 
Ilmen,  also  contain  bands  of  limestone,  associated  with  micaceous  and  chloritic 
schists,  copper  ores  and  numerous  simple  minerals. 

From  these  facts  we  infer,  that  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  originally 
consisted  of  a series  of  sedimentary  schists,  limestones,  sandstones  and  conglome- 
rates, which  by  the  linear  outburst  of  varied  eruptive  matter,  have  been  left  in  their 
present  highly  mineralized  condition*. 

Quitting  for  the  present  the  beautiful  valleys  about  the  lake  Aushkul,  as  rich  in 
vegetable  as  in  auriferous  soil,  the  reader  muBt  now  accompany  us  over  verdant 
tracts,  across  the  Kumatch  and  a few  other  trappsean  ridges,  which  alternate  with 
altered  schists,  to  Kashaievo,  on  the  outer  flank  of  the  chain,  and  thence  traversing 
the  great  road  from  Miask  to  Verch-Uralsk,  pass  into  another  golden  valley,  or  that 
of  Cossatchi-datchi. 

Cosaatchi-  or  Kazatchi-datchi  (the  Cossack-ground). — At  this  spot  we  were  already, 
as  the  name  implies,  on  that  frontier  of  Russia  which  is  bounded  by  the  wild 
Kirghis,  against  whom  outposts  or  forts  occupied  by  Cossacks  were  established, 

* Sec  detailed  map  of  this  tract.  Rose.  vol.  ii.  Tab.  V. 

• Among  the  mineral  substances  which  occur,  we  muit,  however,  »ay  a word  upon  the  chromate  of 
iron,  which,  according  to  M.  Hose  and  M.  Kupffcr,  is  sometimes  found  iu  serpentine  associated  with  mag- 
netic iron.  We  did  not  visit  the  mines  of  chromate  of  iron,  but  they  are  said  to  be  so  prolific,  parti- 
cularly at  one  spot  dependent  on  the  Polakofsk  Zavod,  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Ural-tau,  that 
not  less  than  20,000  poods,  as  wc  were  informed,  had  been  annually  transported  to  Moscow.  The  use 
of  this  substance  in  manufactures  is  well  known,  and  a manufacturer  of  Manchester  has  recently  been 
induced  to  import  the  Uralian  chromate,  in  consequence  of  a notice  of  its  occurrence  made  by  Mr.  Mur- 
chison during  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  at  that  town  in  1842. 
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before  the  line  wag  extended  southwards  and  eastwards,  as  at  the  present  day1.  If, 
whilst  in  the  heart  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Ural,  we  could  recognise  but 
feeble  indications  of  animal  forms  in  strata  which  once  must  have  been  charged 
with  them,  we  rejoiced,  on  arriving  in  this  little  eastern  tract,  to  find  that  it  was 
one  of  the  very  richest  of  the  palaeozoic  oases  which  had  been  spared  from  the 
devastation  of  ancient  geological  records,  caused  by  the  numerous  outbursts  of 
igneous  matter  in  these  regions.  Even  here,  indeed,  the  little  “ preserve”  we 
arc  about  to  describe,  is  absolutely  surrounded  by  eruptive  rocks.  On  the  west 
rises  a sharp  ridge  of  greenstone,  serpentine,  &c.,  which  may  be  considered  a 
southern  prolongation  of  the  Kutnatsh,  which  extends  north-eastwards  to  Miask, 
whilst  on  the  east  are  rounded  trappsean  hills  of  compact  felspar  rock.  Near  to  the 
former  is  a lower  hill  called  Serbaifsk,  composed  of  schist  with  quartz  veins,  and 
below  it,  nnder  the  streamlet  Schertim,  are  established  works  for  gold  washings,  of 
which  hereafter.  For  a few  hundred  paces  to  the  east  of  this  establishment  is  an 
alluvial  plain  in  which  the  Schertim  wanders,  whence  a mass  of  highly  inclined  stra- 
tified rock  protrudes,  which  on  its  western  face,  or  towards  the  point  of  disturbance, 
is  of  a schistose,  chloritic  character,  much  impregnated  with  hornblende,  and  towards 
the  east  becomes  calcareous,  and  is  then  undistinguishable  from  a true  schaal stein. 
In  this  rock  we  did  not,  in  our  hasty  visit,  succeed  in  discovering  organic  remains  ; 
but  we  consider  it  of  Devonian  age,  because  it  is  immediately  flanked  and  overlaid 
by  limestone,  loaded  with  carboniferous  fossils.  This  limestone  occupies  a plateau 
slightly  raised  above  the  adjacent  brook,  of  perhaps  about  100  acres  in  area,  the 
surface  of  which,  covered  by  a very  scanty  herbage,  exhibits  the  limestone  in  a 
multitude  of  little  hummocks,  whose  outline  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a troubled 
sea,  as  represented  in  this  woodcut. 


p Hillocks  of  mWUcnw  Uaicrt—t-  V 


• Cossatchi-datchi  is  on  the  old  line  or  frontier  of  the  Kirghiz,  which  passed  thence  along  the  Ural  to 
Orsk.  The  new  Cossack  line  is  much  advanced,  and  passes  from  Troitsk  direct  across  the  steppes  to 
Orsk  (see  Map). 
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The  geological  observer,  who  casts  his  eye  around  and  sees  that  the  limestone 
is  surrounded  by  eruptive  rocks,  would  have  little  hesitation  in  supposing,  that 
these  included  masses  also  owed  their  peculiar  form  to  some  plutonic  influence ; 
so  completely  do  the  calcareous  protuberances  resemble  in  outline  the  igneous 
“hornitos"  of  Jorullo  in  Mexico,  described  by  Humboldt.  Though  all  composed 
of  limestone  of  a greyish-white  colour,  these  calcareous  hummocks,  when  ex- 
amined, convince  the  geologist  that  they  have  been  thrown  into  their  present 
outline,  by  beat  and  gaseous  vapours  which  formerly  struggled  for  expansion ; since 
not  only  arc  nearly  all  traces  of  bedding  obliterated,  but  the  rock  is  rendered 
highly  fetid  and  sub-saccharoid,  and  breaks  for  the  most  part  upon  the  slightest 
application  of  the  hammer.  We  believe  that,  in  this  case,  the  metamorphic  action 
has  been  exactly  of  that  degree  of  intensity,  which  in  rendering  the  limestone  as 
pulverulent  as  sugar,  has  left  the  fossilized  organic  remains  comparatively  so  un- 
injured, that  they  easily  drop  out  from  the  ambient  matter. 

On  referring  to  the  Third  Part  of  this  work  it  will  be  seen,  to  how  great  an  ex- 
tent our  paheozoic  collection  of  the  Ural  has  been  enriched  from  this  locality, 
which  afforded  us  not  only  some  new  forms,  but  also  many  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic species  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  the  Valdai  hills,  Belgium,  France 
and  the  British  Isles.  Among  these  we  may  specially  enumerate — 

Tcrebratula  saeculus  (rar.  haatatd)  (Sow.),  T.  pugnus  (Sow.),  T.  plrurodon,  T.  rhomboidra  (Phill.),  T.  fusi- 
Jxrrmu  (nob.),  Spirifer  tfria/ms  (Saw.),  5.  glaber  (Sow.),  S.  craaus  (Dc  Kon.),  Or/A*#  Michrlini  (Ter. 
Lee.),  Product ■#  t'aldainu  (nob.),  or  P.  .1  trial**  (Fisch.),  JP.  Martini  (Sow.),  P.  $rmireticulatua  (on- 
tiquatut),  P.  Scolicvs  (Sow.),  P.  punctatu*  (Sow.),  P.fimbriatu*  (Sow.),  Cardium  UraUenm  (nob.), 
Aren  arguta  (Phill.).  A.  I Mcordairiana  < Dr  Kon.),  ()rpricordia  rhtmbra  (Phill.),  Edmond ia  I'uiontformit 
(hoeardio,  Phill.),  CardiomorpAa  sulcata  (Dc  Kan.),  Pec  ten  el  lip  tint!  {Hull.),  Plrurotonaria  striata 
(Saw.),  P.  Irani!  (Track**,  Lot.),  Bmccinum  arutum  (Sow.),  Euompkalus  tegualis  (Planorbis,  Sow.), 
E.  tabu  la  tvs,  Bellrraphon  hi  ulcus  (Mart.),  B.  dmuuratvs  (Firm.),  *V«n*/i7«#  bicarinatus  (Dr  Kon.),  N. 
ryrhutomus  (Phill,),  N.  ditellarius  (Sow.),  N.  Tckrffkini  (nob.),  Vyrtocrratites  narem-angulatus  (nob.), 
Orthoceratites  calamus  (De  Kon.),  Gcmiafites  diadrma  (Goldf.),  G.  rycloMms  (Phill.),  O'.  Burbot t anus 
(nob.),  6’.  Mariams*  (nob.),  Asapkus  geamiliferu*  (Phill.). 

Even  in  this  convulsed  region,  we  fancied  we  could  distinguish  the  portion  of  these 
limestones  which  was  the  oldest,  from  that  which  succeeded  it;  for  near  the  junc- 
tion with  the  bedded  schaalstein,  evidently  of  high  antiquity,  we  found  at  the  point 
marked  p in  the  preceding  woodcut,  the  large  form  of  Productus  Valdaicus  or  P. 
slrialus  (Fisch.),  which,  as  before  shown,  characterizes  the  lowest  band  of  the  for- 
mation in  Russia ; whilst  at  the  point  q we  collected  many  Goniatites  and  other 
species  which  pertain  to  higher  members. 
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Those  alone  who  have  the  same  respect  for  a true  characteristic  fossil  as  our- 
selves, can  imagine  the  feelings  of  delight  with  which  we  here  found  congregated 
in  one  natural  Siberian  storehouse,  so  great  a number  of  shells,  some  of  which  we 
could  not  distinguish  from  well-known  forms  of  the  mountain  limestone  of  York- 
shire, Westmoreland  and  Derbyshire,  nor  others  from  species  which  are  abundant 
in  the  same  formation  in  Belgium  and  France ! — a striking  proof,  surely,  of  the 
wide  range  of  similar  influences  and  conditions  under  which  the  creatures  of  the 
palaeozoic  mra  were  brought  into  existence. 

The  fossils  of  Cossatchi-datchi  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  geological  medals 
of  high  price,  in  a country  throughout  which  their  traces  are  so  much  effaced1. 
Without  this  discovery,  we  could  scarcely  have  ventured  to  affirm,  that  many 
other  adjacent  masses  of  crystalline  limestone,  immersed  among  the  granites  and 
trapprean  rocks  of  these  mountains,  belonged  to  similar  or  coutcrminous  deposits. 
We  shall  presently  see,  that  strata  of  like  age  arc  prolonged  far  to  the  south  in  the 
steppes  of  the  Kirglns,  where  they  are  still  more  enveloped  by  granitic  and  other 
igneous  rocks. 

Eastern  Region  between  the  Ural  and  Troitsk. — In  receding  further  from  the  Ural 
chain  to  the  south  of  Miask.  and  in  the  parallel  of  Cossatchi-datchi,  the  traveller 
who  quits  the  trappaean  hills  which  surround  the  last-mentione  d calcareous  tract, 
finds  himself  in  a low  undulating  country  composed  of  granite,  which  partially 
covered  by  black  earth,  rises  to  the  surface  in  numerous  knolls,  and  is  well-ex- 
posed on  the  banks  of  the  Ui,  near  the  small  town  of  Uvelsk.  This  granite,  which 
is  large-grained  and  of  a reddish  tint,  constitutes,  in  truth,  a granitic  steppe  per- 
fectly destitute  of  wood,  over  which  we  travelled  towards  Troitsk.  The  lithological 
character  of  the  subsoil  of  this  steppe,  for  a considerable  breadth,  is  only  diversified 
by  patches  of  white  granular  marble  or  limestone,  which,  though  much  altered, 
still  exhibits  a fiaglike  structure,  and  a strike  from  north-north-west  to  south  -south- 
east,  to  which,  indeed,  the  contiguous  ridges  of  granite  also  conform.  This  direc- 
tion, though  divergent  from  that  of  the  chief  adjacent  chain,  is  only  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  those  local  aberrations  from  the  meridian  strike  which  occur  at 
intervals  on  both  flanks  of  the  Ural.  At  two  or  three  versts  to  the  south-east  of 
a village  called  Kossobrodskaya,  a low  narrow  ridge  of  regularly  bedded,  sandy 

1 We  owe  great  obligations  to  M.  Burbot  de  Muni,  the  Director  of  the  gold  works  at  Cossatchi- 
datchi.  who  supplied  us  with  many  of  our  best  fossils,  and  entertained  us  with  the  real  kindness  of  all 
the  t'ralian  settlers.  The  Goniatite$  Barbottanu*  (supra)  is  named  after  him. 
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schists,  having  in  parts  a “schaalstein”  aspect,  strikes  nearly  north  and  south,  the 
beds  of  which  are  either  vertical  or  plunge  75°  and  80°  to  the  east.  These  schists 
are,  in  parts,  almost  a hornstone,  occasionally  contain  small,  flattened  quartzose 
concretions,  and  are  again  flanked  by  an  intrusive  rock  which  we  noted  on  the  spot 
as  being  hornblendic  granite  or  syenite1. 

At  Ossipovskaya,  where  we  joined  the  high  road  from  Verch-Uralsk  to  Troitsk, 
the  banks  of  the  Ui  are  composed  of  a greenstone,  which  cuts  irregularly  through 
schistose  grauwacke,  having  nearly  a north  and  south  strike.  Nearly  destitute  of 
all  vegetation,  except  the  Artemisia  or  wormwood  (the  roots  and  leaves  of  which 
during  the  hot  summer  of  1841  were  covered  with  locusts),  the  tract  extending  to 
Troitsk  offers  very  little  interest  either  to  the  geologist  or  botanist,  the  bare  and 
wild  steppes  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ui  being  alone  varied  by  a few  Kirghis 
huts.  Masses  of  limestone  do,  however,  occur  to  the  west  and  east  of  Troitsk,  in 
which  we  sought  in  vain  for  traces  of  organic  remains,  though  in  the  limestone  near 
the  town,  Colonel  Hclmersen  collected  fossils  which  are  considered  to  be  of  pa- 
laeozoic age.  By  reference  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  long  transverse  section,  PI.  IV., 
the  reader  may  at  once  comprehend  the  general  nature  of  all  this  thinly-peopled, 
sterile  and  parched-up  region,  from  which  we  gladly  escaped  to  revisit  the  green 
and  gay  Ural*. 

1 In  reference  to  what  appears  in  the  text  in  this  and  the  following  page,  os  well  as  previously  (p.395), 
concerning  granite  and  ayenite,  we  may  observe,  that  the  late  Dr.  MacCulloch  was  the  first  English 
author  who  drew  a geologic ui  distinction  between  granitic  and  syenitic  rocks.  Granite  (including,  how- 
ever, a species  of  syenite)  was,  he  contended,  associated  with  the  most  ancient  crystalline  rocks,  whilst 
syenite  was  subsequent  to  and  often  incumbent  on  what  he  termed  secondary  rocks  (Geol.  Trans.  Old 
Ser.  vol.iii.  p.337).  More  recent  observations  have,  however,  shown,  that  true  granite  has  in  various 
countries  cut  through  paleozoic  and  even  secondary  or  roesozoic  deposits,  and  thus  no  geological  distinc- 
tion, marking  epochs  of  eruption,  can  be  established  between  that  rock  and  syenite-  They  are,  in  truth, 
mineral  varieties  of  intrusive  masses  which  geologists  must  recognise  as  intimately  connected  in  their 
operations. 

* Standing  out  as  the  advanced  post  of  Russia  in  this  parallel,  Troitsk,  though  having  a population  of 
5000  only,  ia  a town  of  considerable  importance,  through  the  barter  and  commerce  which  is  there  carried 
on  between  Russia  and  the  Asiatic  countries  of  the  Kirghis,  Bokhara,  &c.  The  large  Mcnovoi-dwor, 
or  Exchange,  stands  on  the  southern  or  Kirghis  side  of  the  river  Ui  and  opposite  the  town.  Four  to  five 
hundred  Bokhariana,  a few  Persians,  and  not  less  than  20,000  Kirghis  are  said  to  frequent  it  annually 
with  their  various  goods.  The  Bokhariana  exchange  their  strong  silk- cotton  goods  for  copper,  iron,  hard- 
ware and  money,  whilst  the  Kirghis  buy  cotton,  cloth,  &c.  Russian  goods  to  the  value  of  three  millions 
of  rubles  are  here  sold  to  people  who  traverse  deaerts,  and  it  was  noted  as  a remarkable  feature  in  their 
commerce,  that  this  was  the  first  year  (ltWl)  in  which  no  caravan  had  been  attacked  or  pillaged  in  its 
passage  through  the  steppes. 
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Regaining  the  same  parallels  of  granitic  and  schistose  rocks,  with  limestone, 
which  we  had  before  traversed,  we  thence  passed  over  granitic  zones  on  our  route 
to  Verch-Uralsk  (see  Map,  PI.  VII.  and  Section,  PI.  IV.).  One  of  these,  lying 
to  the  east  of  Stepnaya,  rises  into  several  cheese-shaped  knolls,  not  unlike  the 
Cornish  tors,  and  on  examination  this  rock  proved  also  to  have  a laminated  struc- 
ture, somewhat  resembling  other  granites  before  described.  This  rock  is  succeeded 
on  the  west  by  micaceous  schists,  having  a north  and  south  strike.  To  the  west 
of  Stepnaya  points  of  greenstone  appear ; and  near  the  station  of  Kidysh,  slaty, 
grey  limestones,  evidently  palaeozoic,  and  probably  either  of  Devonian  or  carboni- 
ferous age  (for  they  are  quite  on  the  strike  of  Cossatchi-datchi),  having  also  a north 
and  south  direction,  are  included  between  the  greenstone  on  the  east,  and  a second 
ridge  of  granite  on  the  west.  Schistose  and  talcose  strata,  with  courses  of  “ schaal- 
stein  ” and  bands  of  white  quartz  follow,  and  the  whole  of  this  stratified  series  is 
flanked  on  the  west  by  a still  more  important  ridge  of  intrusive  rocks,  which 
having  a syenitic  character  in  one  part  becomes  a true  granite  on  the  west,  as 
seen  at  the  station  of  Karagaisk. 

This  lateral  excursion  into  Siberia,  like  that  of  the  Issetz  (p.  361),  was  made  in 
order  to  ascertain,  if  these  lower  eastern  regions  differed  materially  from  the  Ural 
Mountains.  We  came  back  convinced,  that  to  whatever  extent  the  intruding  rocks 
may  be  lithologically  distinguished  from  those  in  the  crest  of  the  chain,  the  original 
fundamental  rocks  of  this  part  of  Siberia  are  members  of  the  same  palteozoic  series 
as  those  of  the  Ural ; the  essential  difference  consisting  in  the  more  profuse  de- 
velopment of  granite  in  the  lower  than  in  the  higher  region.  In  a word,  each  of 
the  narrow  granitoid  or  trappsean  ridges  of  the  Siberian  or  Kirghis  steppes,  is  but 
a miniature  representation  of  the  Ural,  to  which  range  they  nearly  all  preserve  a 
parallelism,  accommodating  their  direction  to  each  variation  of  its  line  of  bearing. 
Though  deprived  of  organic  evidences  for  wide  distances  (and  how  are  they  to  be 
found  in  a rapid  journey  ?),  their  occurrence  at  Troitsk  on  the  one  hand,  and  at 
Cossatchi-datchi  on  the  other,  in  strata  which  at  both  places  are  associated  on  to 
similar  metamorphic  and  intrusive  rocks,  affords  a clear  demonstration,  that  how- 
ever we  are  incapable  of  dividing  it  into  systems,  the  original  subsoil  of  all  these 
regions  belongs  to  the  palteozoic  sera. 

This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  sketch  which  is  given  by  Colonel  Helmersen 
and  his  associate  Captain  Tchaikovsky,  of  the  structure  of  the  region  to  the  south 
of  that  which  has  been  just  alluded  to.  Beyond  Stepnaya,  the  granite,  which  may 
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be  considered  an  extension  of  that  of  the  Ilmen  Hills,  is  prolonged  into  the  low 
chain,  which  under  the  names  of  Djabyk  Karagai  and  Kara-Edir-tau,  runs  parallel 
to  the  Ural,  and  constitutes  a well-marked  watershed  between  the  affluents  of  the 
river  Tobol  and  those  of  the  Ural.  It  is  the  same  embranchment  which,  still 
further  to  the  south,  is  confluent  with  the  southern  extremities  of  the  axis  of  the 
Ural  Mountains.  In  this  eastern  parallel,  rocks  similar  to  those  in  the  adjacent 
and  higher  Ural  (chlorite  and  talc  schist,  quartz  rock,  clay-slate  and  limestone, 
with  hornstone,  jasper,  dolomite,  &c.)  succeed  on  either  flank  of  the  chief  axis  of 
eruption.  Again,  as  in  the  Ural,  encrinites  have  been  traced  in  the  intercalated 
limestone,  which  Colonel  Hclmcrsen  is  even  disposed  to  consider  of  the  carboniferous 
age.  We  have  attempted  to  lay  down  the  features  of  these  wild  tracts  of  the  Kirghis 
in  a general  manner  upon  our  Map,  and  will  now  merely  say,  that  according  to 
Captain  Tchaikovsky,  the  granite,  as  at  Ekaterinburg,  is  the  youngest  of  all  the 
eruptive  rocks,  dykes  of  it  having  been  found  to  traverse  greenstone,  which,  to- 
gether with  greenstone  porphyry,  serpentine,  &c.,  arc  repeated  over  and  over  amidst 
countless  bands,  which  we  can  only  consider  as  metamorphosed  paleozoic  strata1.  - 

Eastern  Flank  of  the  South  Ural  between  Verch-Uralsk  on  the  north  and  Orsk  upon 
the  south. — Before  we  describe  the  other  transverse  sections  across  the  South  Ural, 
we  beg  to  offer  a very  brief  description  of  the  geological  features  of  its  eastern  flank 
between  Verch-Uralsk  and  Orsk,  i.e.  along  the  course  of  the  river  Ural,  or  what  is 
called  the  Old  Line  of  the  Cossacks.  Of  Verch-Uralsk,  as  the  point  which  con- 
nects the  Uralian  and  Siberian  regions  (see  PI.  IV.),  we  shall  have  again  to  speak, 
when  detailing  the  great  transverse  section  from  thence  to  Sterlitaraak.  Covered 
with  black  earth  and  morass,  no  rock  is  visible  near  Verch-Uralsk,  and  it  is  only 
on  advancing  from  thence  to  Spaskaya,  that  round-backed  stony  hills  set  in.  In 
one  of  these,  grey  subcrystalline  limestone  appears,  which  is  penetrated  by  green- 
stone and  porphyry,  and  near  the  upper  part  of  that  village,  a thick-hedded  lime- 
stone dips  16°  to  the  south-west1. 

The  dominant  eruptive  rock  in  this  tract  is  a red  felspathic  porphyry,  the 

' Ucise  riach  dem  Ural,  und  dem  Kirgisen  Steppe,  p.  217  et  scq.  The  road  along  the  new  Russian  fron- 
tier, or  the  new  line  of  the  Cosaacks,  which  paasea  direct  from  Orsk  to  Troitsk,  embraces  nearly  all  this 
steppe  region,  and  traverses  the  watershed  in  question  a few  stations  to  Uie  north-east  of  Orak  (ere 
Map,  PI.  VI.,  in  which  we  have  inserted  the  chief  features  noticed  by  Colonel  Hclmcrsen). 

* We  found  a chambered  shell  in  this  rock  very  much  resembling  an  Ammonite,  but  unfortunately  it 
has  been  lost.  Whatever  this  shell  may  hare  been,  we  could  not  when  on  the  spot  dissociate  the  rock 
which  contained  it  from  the  encrinite  limestone. 
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prevalent  variety  of  which  is  of  a reddish  colour,  with  large  white  crystals  of  fel- 
spar, and  a little  quartz.  Another  variety,  occasionally  columnar,  like  some  of  the 
porphyries  of  the  Isle  of  Arran,  has  a dark  grey  compact  base,  with  crystals  of  light 
colour  ; and  a third  has  a light  grey  base,  with  crystals  of  pink  felspar.  As  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  such  bosses  and  ribs  of  porphyry  are  flanked 
by  schists,  the  latter  at  the  points  of  contact  arc  in  a jaspideous  condition.  A 
little  to  the  north-east  of  the  station  of  Magnitnaya,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river  Ural,  the  chain  is  subtended  by  a parallel  ridge  containing  magnetic  iron 
ore,  and  called  the  Ula  Utasse-tau,  which  is  also  associated  with  porphyry1 * 3.  This 
is  the  last  hill  of  magnetic  iron  which  accompanies  the  chain  in  its  southward 
extension,  and  by  reference  to  the  Map  it  will  be  seen,  that  this  rock,  at  least  in 
mountain  masses,  is  invariably  peculiar  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  axis,  and  is, 
wherever  it  exists,  associated  with  porphyritic  eruptions.  At  Yangelskaya,  por- 
phyry appears  in  the  streets  of  the  village,  and  we  met  with  no  rocks  of  palaeozoic 
age,  till  we  were  half-way  between  the  station  of  Syrtinskaya  and  the  fortress  of 
Kizilsk. 

The  carboniferous  limestone  of  greyish  colour  is  there  considerably  expanded, 
and  seems  to  fold  over  subjacent  masses  of  porphyry.  In  it  we  found  Productus 
Valdaims,  and  two  other  smaller  species,  with  Pectens,  corals  and  Encrinites. 
This  limestone  is  exposed  on  both  banks  of  the  Ural  at  Kizilsk,  where  it  has  a 
well-determined  strike  from  north-north-west  to  south-south-east,  and  dips  40°  to 
the  west-south-west.  Some  of  the  underlying  beds  had  a hard  magnesian  character, 
and  a cone  of  porphyry  protrudes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream. 

A few  versts  to  the  south  of  Kizilsk  the  eruptive  rocks  have  somewhat  of  a 
basaltic  character,  but  M.  Rose  has  shown  that  they  are  in  truth  augitic  porphyry, 
accompanied  by  amygdaloid,  with  chalcedony  and  calc  spar.  Again,  at  Gruz- 
nushinsk,  and  thence  to  Berezofsk,  the  whole  country  is  usurped  by  porphyry  or 
greenstone  porphyry,  which  occupies  cliffs  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  This  is  a tract  of  very  fine  herbage,  and  much  resembles  in  aspect 
the  richest  grassy  countries  of  the  Scottish  border,  like  which  it  is  well-watered 
and  pastoral.  To  the  south  of  Urtazimsk  the  carboniferous  limestone  recurs  in 

1 For  a detailed  account  of  the  crystalline  nicks  along  this  old  line  of  the  Cossack  fort*,  the  reader 

must  consult  the  work  of  MM.  Hofmann  and  Hclmersen  (Geog.  Untersuchung  des  Sud  Ural  Gcb.  1831). 
On  the  west  side  of  the  line,  or  nearer  to  the  Ural  chain,  the  schists  arc  converted  into  jasper,  numerou* 
band*  of  which  we  traversed  in  two  other  section*.  See  PI.  HI.  fig.  5.  and  PI.  IV.  (Verch»Uralsk.) 
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strong  ledge6,  which  containing  Encrinites  and  Cidaris,  and  having  the  same  north- 
north-west  strike,  dip  still  more  sharply  towards  the  chain  or  west-south-west. 
Hereabouts,  and  at  Orlofskaya1,  the  porphyries  are  occasionally  black  and  slaty, 
with  acicular  crystals  of  felspar  ; the  red  porphyry  has  a coarsely  granular  base, 
and  greenstone  porphyry  is  not  uncommon.  Towards  Orsk,  the  country  gradu- 
ally lowering  into  a steppe,  the  limestone  is  no  longer  visible,  but  wherever  the 
porphyritic  or  other  igneous  rocks  do  not  prevail,  the  intermediate  spaces  are 
occupied  by  dark  grey  coarse  grits  and  conglomerates  which  have  the  same  strike 
and  high  inclination  as  the  limestone,  and,  together  with  the  interjacent  ridges  of 
porphyry,  proceed  cxcentrically  from  the  Ural  chain,  striking  from  north-north-west 
to  south-south-east  (sec  Map).  We  believe  that  these  grits,  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates form  the  upper  member  of  the  carboniferous  group,  an  inference  which 
is  sustained  by  the  section  from  Orsk  to  Orenburg.  In  approaching  the  axis 
(as  between  Burmaya  and  Orsk),  these  grits  have  more  of  the  true  meridian  strike 
than  when  examined  further  from  the  chain. 

Transverse  Section  of  the  South  Ural  from  Orsk  towards  Orenburg  (PI.  III.  fig.  3). 
— Orsk  has  doubtless  been  fixed  upon  as  the  Russian  advanced  post  towards  the 
steppes  of  the  Kirghis,  on  account  of  the  insulated  hill  called  Preobrajenski-gora, 
which  rises  up  in  the  low  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Or,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  river  Ural.  This  hill,  on  which  the  church  stands,  is  chiefly  composed 
of  an  eruptive  rock,  which  M.  Rose  describes  as  greenstone  porphyry. 

Hofmann,  Helmcrscn  and  Rose  have  described  various  quarries  of  ribboned 
and  other  jaspers,  both  to  the  north  of  the  citadel,  and  also  eastwards  of  it  in  the 
river  Or,  and  in  all  cases  they  are  directly  in  contact  with  greenstone  porphyry. 
In  the  Preobrajenski-gora,  the  schists  through  which  the  intrusive  rock  rises,  are 
highly  altered  and  jaspidified  at  and  near  the  contact,  but  at  a certain  distance 
from  it  they  are  nothing  more  than  hardened  grauwackc.  We  are  entirely  of  the 
same  opinion  as  M.  Rose,  that  the  jaspers  are  simply  altered  schists : we  further 
believe  that  they  arc  of  the  carboniferous,  or  certainly  not  older  than  the  upper- 
most Devonian  age,  because  they  are  succeeded  on  both  flanks  by  carboniferous 
limestone,  shale  and  conglomerate  All  the  jaspideous  bands  near  Orsk  have,  in 

1 Once  for  all  it  may  be  stated,  that  certain  places  in  Russia  are  occasionally  cited  by  us  in  the  text 
with  the  termination  aya,  some  of  which  on  reference  to  the  Map  are  inserted  without  it.  This  termination 
ought  not,  rigidly  speaking,  to  be  employed  in  a foreign  language,  for  it  is  only  employed  by  the  Russians 
in  an  adjective  sense  to  signify  the  post,  station,  forge,  &c.  of  the  place  in  question. 
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fact,  precisely  the  same  strike  (north-north-west  to  south-south-east)  as  the  adjacent 
carboniferous  deposits  which  we  have  described  along  the  north  and  south  course 
of  the  river  Ural,  whilst  to  the  west  they  are  separated  from  other  carboniferous 
rocks  by  a great  central  band  of  eruption  which  occupies  the  Guberlinski  Hills'. 

Quberlinski  Hills  (PI.  III.  fig.  3). — Escorted  by  mounted  Bashkirs,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows'  (for  we  were  now  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  the  wild  Kirghis), 
we  quitted  the  low  and  arid  tract  around  Orsk,  and  passed  among  some  hillocks 
of  a conglomerate,  partly  calcareous.  As  these  masses  are  horizontally  bedded,  we 
conceive  that  they  can  have  no  connection  with  the  highly  inclined  carboniferous 
conglomerates  and  jaspidified  schists.  Reaching  the  station  of  Khabarnoi,  we 
ascended  the  Guberlinski  Hills,  composed  essentially  of  plutonic  rocks,  having 
chiefly  the  character  of  greenstone,  serpentine,  &c. ; these  hills,  which  from  their 
low  altitude  are  only  considered  a plateau  by  Ilelmersen’,  are  of  the  highest  in- 
terest to  the  geologist  in  determining  the  true  meridian  direction  of  the  mineral 
axis  of  the  Ural.  When  viewed  upon  their  summit  over  which  the  road  passes, 
they  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  a series  of  rapid,  bare  and  stony  undulations, 
resembling  an  agitated  sea,  scarcely  any  one  wave  of  which  rises  higher  than 
another,  as  represented  in  this  woodcut. 


' M.  Rote  gives  t villa  able  detailed  account  of  one  of  the  broken  prolongations  of  the  Ircndyk,  which 
here  terminating  near  the  river  Ural,  it  separated  by  a valley  from  the  Guberlinski  Hills.  Greenstone 
and  hypcrstbenc  rock  abound  in  it,  and  he  offers  a diagram,  showing  how  the  latter  rock  has  overflowed 
the  schists,  which  in  contact  with  it  are  jaspers,  and  a little  removed  from  it  contain  Kicsel-schiefcr. 
(Keite  nach  dem  Ural,  2Th.  p.  13d.) 

n See  a sketch  of  one  of  our  escort,  opposite  p.  444,  where  the  Bashkir  soldier  is  contrasted  with  a 
Russian  peasant. 

1 y Go  English  feet  above  Orenburg. 
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Looking  from  these  hills  due  southwards,  across  the  broad  transversal  valley, 
in  which  the  river  Ural  here  flows  to  the  west,  the  geologist  accustomed  to  moun- 
tain outlines,  at  once  recognises,  that  the  very  same  low  conical  forms  are  con- 
tinuous into  the  distant  Kirghis  elevations  of  Katen  Edir-tau  and  Urkatch,  which 
ranging  southwards  to  the  Mugodjar  Hills  and  Mount  Airuk,  constitute  the  true 
mineral  axis  of  the  Ural.  Again,  if  the  same  line  be  prolonged  by  hills  of  similar 
constitution  to  the  south  of  Mount  Airuk,  which  near  the  country  of  the  Great 
Bursuk  are  in  like  manner  flanked  by  altered  rocks,  limestones  and  grits  as  in  the 
Russian  Ural,  and  if  this  line  be  further  prolonged  along  the  major  axis  of  the  Aral 
Sea,  we  find  another  ridge  of  similar  character  to  the  north-east  of  Khivah,  which 
thus  seems  to  mark  the  extension  of  the  enormously  long  meridian  fissure  in  the 
earth’s  surface,  of  which  the  Ural  is  the  dominant  feature.  We  have  before  indi- 
cated that  the  eastern  flanking  ridge  of  the  Kara  Edir-tau  of  the  steppes  of  the 
Kirghis,  which  we  agree  with  Baron  Humboldt  and  Colonel  Helmersen  in  consider- 
ing a prolongation  of  the  Ilmen  Hills,  bends  inwards  in  its  course  southwards,  and 
unites  with  the  Mugodjar  and  Airuk  ridge.  Judging  from  their  low  altitude,  pure 
geographers  may  look  upon  both  the  Kara  Edir-tau  and  hills  of  Guberlinsk  as 
mere  plateaux,  whilst  the  geologist  must  view  both  these  elevated  lines  as  em- 
branchments of  the  same  great  fissure  of  eruption  which  unite  in  their  prolonga- 
tion to  the  south. 

But  without  entering  further  into  general  considerations,  let  us  now  adhere  to 
the  description  of  the  Guberlinski  Hills. 

On  their  summit,  and  not  far  from  a guard-house,  the  undulating  cones  of  green- 
stone are  diversified  by  the  occurrence  of  large  masses  of  pure  white  magnesite', 
which  arranged  both  in  laminated  and  concretionary  forms,  is  associated  with  an 
earthy  trap  rock.  In  other  parts  the  rocks  having  a serpentiuous  aspect,  contain 
asbestos,  and  further  on  they  change  their  character  from  greenstones  to  black 
diallage  rocks.  In  advancing  to  their  western  slopes,  the  Guberlinski  Hills  become 
more  ravined,  and  offer  some  wild  and  barren  scenes,  from  whence  the  traveller 
looks  down  into  the  picturesque  valley  in  which  the  village  of  Guberlinski  is  placed, 
the  arid,  brown  rocks  above  forming  a fine  contrast  to  the  grassy  slopes  beneath. 
The  accompanying  vignette,  taken  from  the  gateway  of  the  post-house  in  the  vil- 


1 Our  companion  Lieutenant  Kokrharof,  whose  correct  eye  for  mineral  distinctions  we  have  often  had 
occasion  to  remark,  considered  this  magnesian  substance  to  be  “ Gurhofian.” 
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lage  below,  and  looking  upwards  to  the  mountain,  will  convey  a tolerably  good  idea 
of  the  scene. 

From  this  spot,  the  road  leading  through  the  alluvial  gravel  of  the  valley  in 
which  the  Ural  flows,  and  only  skirting  the  hilly  tracts,  we  had  no  opportunity  of 
examining  the  rocks  for  some  little  space ; but  to  tbe  west  of  the  station  of  Pod- 
gornoi,  the  road  again  leads  over  one  of  the  southern  spurs  of  the  chain.  This 
ridge  partly  consists  of  igneous  rocks,  which  throw  off  patches  of  limestone  and 
iron  ore.  These  are  followed  by  hills  having  a more  rounded  outline,  and  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  strong  ledges  of  grit  and  conglomerate,  which  highly 
inclined  to  the  west,  dip  away,  therefore,  from  the  great  axis  of  eruption,  and 
overlie  the  shreds  of  dismembered  limestone  which  fringe  the  trappican  hills.  The 
Podgornoi  hills  strike  from  nearly  north-north-west  to  south-south-east,  and  the 
beds  dip  65°  west-south-west,  thus  showing  that  the  Guberlinski  Hills  form  the  true 
axis  of  the  chain,  throwing  off  similar  limestones,  grits  and  conglomerates,  both  to 
the  east  and  west.  That  these  highly  inclined  conglomerates  are  truly  carboni- 
ferous we  had  no  doubt,  fur  they  contain  plants  of  that  age,  as  well  as  fragments 
of  pre-existing  limestones ; and  we  believe  that,  like  the  conglomerates  of  which 
we  have  before  spoken,  and  which  succeed  to  the  carboniferous  limestone  on  tbe 
other  flank  of  the  axis  north-east  of  Orsk,  they  are  all  of  the  same  epoch.  To  the 
west  of  Podgornoi  the  conglomerates  and  grits  are  repeated  in  masses  of  enormous 
thickness,  and  are  associated  with  calcareous  grit,  and  flaglike,  grey  granular  lime- 
stone. The  strike  of  these  last-mentioned  beds  is  north-north-west,  and  they  dip 
to  the  east-north-east,  forming  a trough  with  those  to  the  cast  of  Podgornoi.  In 
comparing  them  with  other  deposits  in  the  Ural,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  these 
last-mentioned  strata  belong  to  the  group  of  calcareous  psammites  and  conglome- 
rates which  we  term  the  grits  of  Artinsk,  and  which  have  been  shown  to  constitute 
the  uppermost  member  of  tbe  Carboniferous  Bystem  in  these  regions. 

Other  calcareous  grits  and  flagstones  which  appear  at  Illienskaya  and  a lew- 
places  in  the  low  country',  but  which  we  did  not  see  in  situ,  the  surface  being  much 
covered  up  with  gravel  and  clay,  belong  in  all  probability  to  the  Permian  system, 
and  are,  we  doubt  not,  confluent  with  the  great  masses  of  that  deposit,  which,  occu- 
pying all  the  low  region  around  the  city  of  Orenburg,  are  extended  upon  the  flanks 
of  the  Mugodjar  Hills,  and  ramify  westwards  for  a considerable  distance  in  the  great 
depression  watered  by  the  Ural,  along  which  we  travelled. 

In  one  parallel,  the  carboniferous  limestone  is  thrown  out  in  a great  advanced 
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spur,  which  advances  to  the  river  Ural,  and  is  called  from  its  shape  Verbluya-gora 
or  Camel  Hill.  This  ridgy  elevation  (about  1000  feet  above  the  sea)  is,  however,  a 
mere  southern  counterfort  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  which  constitutes  the 
Gurmaya  (Bashkir)  Hills,  an  extension,  indeed,  of  the  remarkable  calcareous  zone 
which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  next  page  (see  Map). 

At  Verchni  Ozernaia,  and  in  all  the  tract  extending  from  thence  to  the  Gur- 
maya Hills,  the  substrata  of  gypsum,  limestone  and  sandstone,  grit,  &c.,  are  all 
unquestionably  Permian ; but  whether  similar  rocks  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
broad  depression  in  which  the  Ural  flows,  and  extend  continuously  eastwards  to 
Orsk,  can  only  be  decided  by  an  accurate  and  detailed  survey.  One  fact  which 
seems  established  by  this  traverse  across  the  south  end  of  the  Ural  is,  that  no 
palaeozoic  rocks  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  carboniferous  are  exposed  in  this 
parallel,  or  in  the  transverse  valley  of  the  Ural  (see  Map). 

We  shall  now1  appeal  to  sections  further  to  the  north,  which  explain  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  South  Ural  where  it  rises  into  mountainous  masses. 

Oblique  Section  from  the  hills  north-east  of  Orenburg  across  the  plateau  of  Preo- 
brajensk,  and  thence  over  the  Irendyk  ridge  (PI.  III.  figs.  4 and  5). — Although 
we  have  already  described  the  red  Permian  strata  in  the  low  region  adjacent 
to  the  hilly  country  under  review  (p.  147),  we  take  this  opportunity  of  endea- 
vouring to  convey  to  others  the  impression  produced  upon  ourselves,  when  on 
quitting  the  edges  of  the  mountains,  we  journeyed  along  the  flat  and  boundless 
steppe  towards  Orenburg.  By  looking  at  the  opposite  sketch  the  reader  may 
picture  to  himself  our  sensations  in  an  intensely  sultry  day,  when,  driving  across 
the  plain,  the  distant  spires  of  the  city  first  broke  upon  our  sight.  Emerging,  on 
the  contrary,  from  this  parchcd-up  flat  expanse,  how  refreshing  was  the  sight  of 
the  verdant  limestone  hills,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  passed  some  delightful  days 
at  the  Katchufka,  or  summer  residence  of  our  distinguished  friend  General  Pe- 
rowski,  then  Governor-General  of  this  province  ! The  second  lithograph  represents 
the  view  of  the  Gurmaya  Hills  before  alluded  to,  and  which  form,  in  fact,  the 
southern  termination  of  the  calcareous  chain  in  this  parallel. 

Proceeding  from  the  hospitable  retreat  of  the  Katchufka,  the  dense  shade  of 
whose  evergreen  oaks  was  doubly  agreeable  to  us,  after  having  been  scorched  in 
the  saliferous  plains  of  Illetzkaya  Zastchita  (p.  184  et  seq.),  we  now  beg  our  readers 
to  accompany  us  over  the  South  Ural  in  two  transverse  sections  across  a little  fre- 
quented portion  of  the  chain,  which  we  were  enabled  to  make  through  the  kindness 
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and  good  arrangements  of  General  Perowski.  The  whole  of  the  south-western  por- 
tion of  the  Ural  Mountains,  from  whence  we  took  our  departure,  is  composed  of 
an  infinite  number  of  sharp  ridges  of  carboniferous  limestone  of  about  900  to  1000 
feet  in  height,  which  expanding  in  rapid  undulations  trend  towards  the  south  into 
the  Gurmava  and  Camel  Hills. 

To  the  north  of  the  Katchufka  the  ridges  diminish  in  number,  and  the  whole 
calcareous  zone  is  reduced  to  the  width  of  less  than  twenty  versts,  between  the 
Permian  rocks  on  the  west  and  older  palaeozoic  rocks  on  the  east.  Richly  orna- 
mented at  intervals  with  fine  trees  and  herbage,  this  limestone  district  appeared  to 
us  to  be  one  of  the  most  favoured  tracts  inhabited  by  the  poor  Bashkirs,  through 
whose  lands  we  travelled  for  so  long  a distance1. 

In  the  outer  or  western  portion  of  these  calcareous  hills  we  observed  Fusulinie 
in  a gritty  limestone,  fossils,  as  has  been  before  shown,  characteristic  of  the  upper 
division  of  the  formation  in  many  parts  of  Russia  ; whilst  in  the  inner  portion  were 
thick  beds  of  pure  limestone  with  large  Producti,  including  the  P ■ Valdai cus,  which 
is  equally  characteristic  of  its  lower  members.  These  organic  remains,  accom- 
panied as  they  were  by  a prevalent  dip  to  the  west,  already  taught  us  that,  notwith- 
standing many  breaks  and  contortions,  we  were  advancing  to  older  strata.  In  a 
tract  covered  with  fine  vegetation  and  in  which  no  quarries  had  ever  been  opened, 
it  was  difficult,  even  with  very  steep  slopes  and  deep  glades,  to  define  the  geologi- 
cal character  of  the  succeeding  beds,  but  from  occasional  glimpses  they  seemed  to 
consist  of  black  schists  with  thin  courses  of  impure  limestone  containing  Encrinites 


1 Though  the  greet  ma»  of  the  South  Ural  is  still  possessed  by  the  Bashkirs,  the  Russians  are  daily 
purchasing  their  lands,  wherever  ores  or  fine  soil  occur,  and  the  original  inhabitants  (like  the  Ited  Indians 
ot  America)  are  thus  gradually  compressed  into  limits  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a nomadic  race, 
destitute  of  any  agricultural  art,  and  living  exclusively  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  of  horses.  In  the 
most  mountainous  tracts,  however,  Bashkirs  alone  are  still  to  be  found,  among  whom  we  could  not  have 
been  forwarded  without  the  special  orders  of  General  Perowski,  who  furnished  us  indeed  with  provisions 
and  a carriage  suitable  to  the  rugged  country,  directing  Bashkir  officers  (who  do  the  duty  of  Cossacks)  to 
accompany  us.  We  can  never  forget  cither  tire  pleasant  hours  we  passed  at  the  Katchufka  of  General 
Perowski  or  the  services  he  rendered  us  in  this  tour,  still  less  the  admirable  MS.  map  of  the  whole  region 
with  which  he  furnished  us.  It  was  on  this  occasron  that  we  induced  M.  J.  KhanikufT,  attached  to  the 
staff  of  the  Governor- General,  to  describe  the  geographical  features  of  all  the  surrounding  countries,  and 
to  furnish  a memoir,  which  Mr.  Murchison  has  since  inserted  in  the  14th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London.  The  name  of  Perowski  has  been  printed  in  the  preceding 
pages,  131  tl  trq.  as  it  is  pronounced,  " Prroftki  or  Ptrovtki." 
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and  thin,  grass-like  fossil  plants'.  Where  the  road  (Starai-tract)  ascends  from  these 
pastoral  valleys,  the  external  features  entirely  change.  Instead  of  the  copious 
vegetation  which  usually  accompanies  well-watered  calcareous  soils,  we  had  now 
reached  a monotonous  plateau  void  of  all  limestone,  with  a poor  and  stunted 
herbage,  through  which  we  could  occasionally  detect  the  ends  of  the  strata  only. 
These  are  composed  of  a greenish,  earthy,  thinly  foliated  psammite,  which  alter- 
nated repeatedly  in  highly  inclined  positions,  with  siliceous  flagstone  and  thinly 
laminated  schists,  no  fossils  being  discoverable  in  the  strata,  save  a few  wretched 
casts  of  what  might  be  either  the  terrestrial  plants  (grasses?)  or  marine  fucoids. 
To  the  east  of  the  station  of  Berdek  these  schists  are  exposed  in  a ravine,  but  still 
they  told  no  tale,  except  that,  being  highly  inclined,  they  were  traversed  by  an 
oblique  and  nearly  horizontal  rude  cleavage 

At  the  Zavod  of  Preobrajensk  the  river  Urmanzelair,  a tributary  of  the  Sakmara, 
runs  in  a gorge  of  contorted,  green,  psammitic  grauwacke  with  schist,  in  which  no 
calcareous  matter  and  no  fossils  were  observed*.  To  what  age  then  can  we  refer 
the  great  mass  of  rocks  between  the  Bashkir  village  of  Tchematzine  and  Preobra- 
jensk ? Though  in  the  absence  of  fossils  we  cannot  satisfactorily  reply,  we  know 
that  all  these  schistose  strata  underlie  the  carboniferous  limestone ; and  here,  there- 
fore, as  in  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  where  limestones  and  fossils  are 
wanting,  we  can  do  no  more  than  consider  them  all  as  lower  Paleozoic.  Good 
reasons,  indeed,  exist  for  supposing,  that  the  oldest  of  these  grauwacke  beds  must 
be  of  Silurian  age,  for  in  a subsequent  section  it  will  appear,  that  in  following 
these  same  masses  to  the  north,  they  become  calcareous  and  contain  characteristic 
fossils. 

From  Preobrajensk  to  the  point  where  we  crossed  the  Sakmara  river,  scarcely 
any  feature  worth  recording  presented  itself,  for  we  were,  in  fact,  travelling  upon 
the  strike  of  the  same  schistose  strata.  On  the  river  Silayefskaya,  and  ranging 
thence  to  Zuluck,  quartzose  and  micaceous  schists  strike  north-north-east  and 
south-south-west,  dipping  40°  to  the  west ; and  at  the  spot  where  we  traversed 
the  Sakmara,  chlorite  schist  appears  in  contact  with  a boss  of  serpentine.  So  far 

' The  chief  Bashkir  village  in  this  tract  of  black  calcareous  schist  is  called  Tchematzine,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  magnificent  trees,  including  Birches  of  extraordinary  size. 

* This  Zavod  is  established  here  on  account  of  the  water-power,  the  copper  which  is  smelted  at  it  being 
brought  from  the  rich  mines  in  the  Permian  rocks  of  the  government  of  Orenburg,  on  the  west. 
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then  we  could  discern,  that  low  as  this  plateau  is,  in  reference  to  the  Irendyk 
ridge  which  we  were  approaching,  it  might  be  considered  the  mineral  axis,  if  really 
composed,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  of  the  oldest  rocks  in  this  part  of  the  chain. 

The  Irendyk  (continuation  of  PI.  III.  fig.  5.). — From  the  dull  and  spiritless  pla- 
teau of  Preobrajensk,  composed  of  its  grauwacke  schists  and  grits,  some  of  which, 
however,  where  not  metamorphosed,  have  a good  deal  the  aspect  of  the  Silurian 
sandstone  of  England,  we  ascended  steep  and  verdant  slopes  to  the  peaks  of  the 
irendyk,  which,  in  this  parallel,  constitutes  the  geographical  axis  of  the  South  Ural, 
and  separates  the  waters  which  flow  eastwards  into  the  river  Ural,  from  those  which 
run  westwards  into  the  Sakmara  and  Bielaya.  This  ridge  is  essentially  eruptive, 
and  its  external  forms  are  highly  picturesque,  it  is  made  up  of  felspathic  rocks 
which  pass  into  greenstone,  slaty  porphyry  and  porphyritic  breccia,  and  rise  to 
above  3000*  feet  above  the  sea.  We  spent  a night  amid  these  peaks  in  the  tents 
of  the  Bashkir  chief  Mohammed  John*,  who  was  encamped  here  for  the  summer 
pastures  of  his  herds  of  mares  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and  offer  a sketch  of  the  scene 
which  presented  itself  at  day-break  in  this  wild  and  richlv-woodcd  mountain  recess. 
On  ascending  to  the  summits,  the  chief  of  which  at  this  point  is  called  Katlantchik, 
we  found  them  to  consist  of  stratified  compact  felspar  rock  or  eurite,  which  is  in 
parts  porphyritic,  the  whole  having  an  appearance  of  bedding,  the  strata  being 
either  vertical  or  dipping  70°  to  east-south-cast.  A little  lower  on  the  eastern 
slope,  the  rocks  are  either  granular  felspathic  trap,  or  greenstone  porphyritic 
greenstone  and  grey  porphyry,  with  pink  felspar  crystals ; in  a word,  the  same 
group  of  eruptive  rocks  which  we  had  met  with  in  the  adjacent  valley  of  the  Ural 
river,  distant  from  the  Irendyk  about  fifty  versts. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  on  this  slope  of  the  mountain  ridge,  is  the  infinite 
number  of  alternations  or  parallel  bauds  of  igneous  rocks  (porphyries)  with  jaspers 
and  flinty  schists,  the  former  most  frequently  occupying  low  parallel  ridges,  the 
latter  the  interjacent  depressions.  During  the  brief  moments  at  our  disposal,  we 
looked  in  vain  for  organic  remains  in  these  highly  altered  masses  ; still,  when  fol- 

1 Ilelmcrscn  makes  the  culminating  cre»t  of  tliia  ridge  2942  French  or  3135  English  feet. 

4 Our  host,  Mohammed  John,  who  appears  in  the  foreground  of  the  opposite  sketch,  was  a fine  spe- 
cimen of  a lusty  Bashkir,  with  a capacious  stomach  well  filled  with  Kumiss,  or  mores'  milk.  In  his  tent 
(where  we  slept  upon  fresh-chopped  fir- leaves)  wc  were  refreshed  with  excellent  tea,  whilst  surrounded 
by  numerous  black  skins  filled  with  Kumiss,  and  ornamented  chests,  from  which  one  of  his  wives  un- 
packed his  best  crockery.  In  the  annexed  sketch  of  this  camp,  one  Russian  peasant  is  introduced  as  a 
contrast.  The  portly  officer  is  a Russianized  Bashkir. 

3 N 
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lowed  on  their  strike,  these  are  the  very  same  strata  which  rise  out  from  beneath 
and  are  associated  with  the  carboniferous  limestone  in  the  valley  of  the  Ural  river. 
Some  of  these  schistB  which  have  been  converted  into  jaspers  arc  therefore  clearly 
of  carboniferous,  and  others  may  be  of  Devonian  age ; for  the  Silurian  formations 
arc  all,  we  apprehend,  represented  by  the  rocks  on  the  west  side  or  near  the  axis 
of  the  Ircndyk.  The  section  which  we  have  thus  briefly  described,  traversing  the 
river  Kizilsk,  terminates  on  the  east  at  Yangflskaya  on  the  river  Ural ; and  having 
thus  brought  back  our  readers  to  a valley  to  which  we  had  previously  introduced 
them,  we  will  now  explain  to  them  our  last  traverse  of  the  chain. 

Transvcr/te  Section  of  the  central  and  most  expanded  region  of  the  South  Ural,  from 
Verch-Uralsk  to  Sterlitamak  (Coloured  Section,  PI.  IV.). — This  section  is  most 
important  in  re-assuring  us,  that  large  masses  of  rock  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Ural 
chain  are  really  pakeozoic, — a point  which  the  preceding  traverse  does  little  to 
establish.  It  is  also  of  high  interest,  from  passing  directly  over  the  numerous  south- 
western embranchments  into  which  the  chain  ramifies  in  this  parallel,  which  may 
thus  be  contrasted  with  its  bouth-eastern  limbs  which  we  have  been  considering.  In 
a word,  our  coloured  section  is  so  laid  down  as  to  carry  the  reader  from  Troitsk  in 
the  steppes  of  the  Kirghis  on  the  east,  by  Verch-Uralsk  to  Sterlitamak,  and  thence 
into  the  great  flanking  plateaux  of  Permian  rock  upon  the  west.  The  country  on 
both  flanks  of  the  chain,  properly  so  called,  i.  e.  between  Troitsk  and  Verch-Uralsk 
on  the  east,  and  in  the  region  beyond  Sterlitamak  on  the  west,  having  already  been 
described,  pp.  438  et  seq.  and  150  el  seq.,  the  section  of  the  mountainous  or  cen- 
tral portion  only  will  be  now  developed. 

Although  porphyries  and  carboniferous  limestone  are  seen  to  the  south  and  gra- 
nitic rocks  to  the  north-east  of  Verch-Uralsk,  the  substrata  immediately  around 
the  town  are  obscured  by  black  earth  and  alluvia,  which  extend  for  some  miles  to 
the  low  elevations  on  the  flank  of  the  chain,  a few  beds  of  fractured  schist  appear- 
ing oidy  at  intervals.  The  first  counterforts  consist  of  bare,  low  bosses  of  porphyry 
and  trap-breccia,  which  throw  oil' and  include  between  them,  red  jaspideous  schists, 
dipping  sharply  to  the  east.  A valley  occupied  by  black  earth  succeeds,  from  which 
rises  a second  ridge,  called  the  Bercsoiva-gora  or  Birch-tree  Hill,  with  jaspers  or 
altered  strata  on  its  flanks.  This  mass  consists,  in  the  centre,  of  a greenish  augite 
porphyry,  with  amvgdaloids  on  its  sides,  which  to  the  west  arc  flanked  by  a wall  of 
saccharoid  limestone,  having  a strike  of  north  and  south  (10°  to  15° east  of  north). 
A third  and  lesser  ridge,  called  the  Cherry  Hill,  is  made  up  of  porphyritic  greenstone 
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and  felspar  rock  on  its  eastern  side,  and  of  slaty  stratified  porphyry  on  its  highest 
points,  dipping  sharply  to  the  east. 

Though  here  of  much  less  altitude  than  in  the  Irendyk,  it  is  thus  evident,  that 
these  low  hills,  which  arc  on  the  direct  continuation  of  that  ridge,  arc  composed 
of  precisely  similar  intrusive  rocks  and  of  stratified  masses,  having  on  the  whole 
the  same  inclination  and  strike  (sec  Map,  PI.  VII.).  A narrow  valley  is  then 
passed,  which  covered  by  black  earth  on  the  surface,  is  occupied  beneath  by  a 
coarse  and  slightly  auriferous  ancient  alluvia,  which  is  watered  by  the  small  river 
Mindak,  whence  the  ascent  of  the  chief  central  ridge  commences'.  The  eastern 
spur  of  this  ridge,  called  Muehty,  exposes  serpentine,  followed  by  schists  with 
quartzose  veins,  doubtless  those  from  whence  the  gold  alluvia  in  the  adjacent  valley 
have  been  derived  ; and  after  passing  several  bosses  of  felspathic  and  trappeeun 
rocks  with  talcosc  schists  having  sahlbands  of  serpentine,  the  summit  is  found  to 
he  composed  of  talcose,  quartzose  and  micaceous  schists,  with  veins  of  quartz,  &c. 
In  an  adjacent  depression,  called  Bursuk,  the  schists  arc  black,  with  large  masses 
of  quartz,  both  in  veins  and  concretions,  the  schist  itself  containing  carburet  of 
iron.  These  talcose  and  schistose  rocks,  rolling  over  in  great  flexures  in  which 
the  easterly  dip  is  most  prevalent,  rise  up  into  the  chief  mountain  (Gara-tash*), 
composed  in  great  part  of  glossy  fractured  quartz  rock,  around  the  base  of  which 
the  road  meanders.  These  quartzose  masses,  in  parts  chloritic,  in  parts  micaceous, 
and  having  on  the  whole  a greenish  tint,  have  so  much  the  aspect  of  primary  rocks 
that  some  portions  of  them  have  been  described  by  Colonel  Helmersen  as  gneiss. 
They  roll  over  (though  the  dip  is  mostly  to  the  east)  and  also  occupy  the  western 
slopes  of  the  mountain  which  descend  by  Uzuk-tash  towards  the  Zavod  of  Bielo- 
rietz. 

To  the  east  of  this  Zavod,  and  also  on  the  banks  of  the  river  near  the  works, 


1 The  northern  prolongation  of  the  Irendyk  is  here  separated  by  this  depression  of  the  Mindak  or 
Mindiak  from  the  heights  of  Garn-tash,  which  arc  the  direct  southern  extension  of  the  ridge,  to  which  in 
the  central  and  northern  mountains  of  the  chain  the  name  of  Ural-tuu  is  confined.  Seeing  that  this  latter 
ridge  (Gara-tash,  Ac.)  subsides  gradually  iu  its  range  to  the  south  and  is  lost  in  the  elevated  plateau  of 
the  Sakmara,  wc  consider  that  from  this  parallel  of  latitude  the  Irendyk  being  the  watershed,  must  be 
viewed  as  the  true  southern  limb  of  the  Tlral-tau.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  separation  of  the 
ridges  by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Mindak,  they  arc  here  so  nearly  eonfiuent,  that  the  Muehty  Hill  which 
wc  are  describing  may  be  looked  upon  as  a connecting  link  between  them,  if  the  geographer  wishes  to 
follow  the  most  continuous  line  of  heights  which  separates  the  water*  flowing  to  the  east  and  west. 

4 The  summit  of  Gara-tash  is  *2370  French  feet,  or  upwards  of  2500  English  feet  above  the  sea. 
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strong  bands  of  limestone,  for  the  most  part  saccharoidal  and  of  white  colours, 
appear,  and  these  also  have  a decided  eastern  dip  (10°  north  of  east)  at  angles  of 
45°,  as  if  they  passed  beneath  the  whole  mass  of  the  chloritic  and  quartzose  rocks. 
Towards  the  mountain  this  limestone  is  white,  crystalline  and  slaty : at  the  Zavod, 
somewhat  removed  from  it,  the  rock  is  bluish-grey  ; and  a little  to  the  west,  or  still 
further  from  the  axis,  a similar  limestone  is  found  fairly  encased  between  schists 
which  are  highly  micaceous,  though  lc6s  crystalline  than  in  the  mountains  on  the 
east.  These  beds,  having  the  dominant  strike  of  this  portion  of  the  chain,  or  from 
south  and  by  west  to  north  and  by  east,  pass  into  thick  masses  of  slaty  grev  lime- 
stone, which,  far  removed  from  any  intrusive  rock,  exhibit  a sufficient  quantity  of 
organic  remains  to  leave  little  doubt  as  to  their  being  of  true  Silurian  age.  Among 
the  corals  were  Farosites  Oothlandica  and  Stromalopora  concentrica,  whilst  the  chief 
inollusks  were  two  small  Terebratulm,  one  of  which  we  cannot  well  distinguish  from 
the  T.  plicateUa  of  Gothland,  and  the  other  approaches  near  to  a form  which  occurs 
with  the  Pentameri  at.  Bogoslofsk  and  on  the  Is  (see  pp.  394,  396). 

Judging  from  their  inclination,  it  would  seem  that  all  these  limestones,  the  whole 
of  which  have  an  easterly  dip,  must  pass  under  the  metamorphic  crystalline  rocks 
of  Gara-tash.  We  have,  however,  repeatedly  shown  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  in 
similar  highly  dislocated  and  altered  masses  of  other  parts  of  the  chain,  it  is  futile 
to  endeavour  to  read  off  the  order  of  the  strata  by  superposition  ; for  to  the  west 
of  Zlatahst  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  this  tract,  the  masses  arc  often  unques- 
tionably inverted,  the  younger  beds  dipping  under  the  more  ancient.  Seeing,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  parallel  of  Verch-Uralsk,  and  wherever  the  igneous  rocks  are  less 
rife,  the  carboniferous  limestone  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  chain  prevails,  and  that 
as  soon  as  we  recede  westwards  from  the  great  centre  of  disturbance  and  metarnor- 
phism  we  meet  with  Silurian  remains,  we  think  that,  by  fair  analogy,  the  included 
masses  may  be  considered  to  have  been  originally  grauwackc  schists,  grits,  &c., 
which,  like  IIiobc  on  the  banks  of  the  Serebrianka  and  other  localities,  are  inter- 
polated between  the  Silurian  rocks  properly  so  called,  and  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stones. In  advancing  to  the  west  across  the  Nura,  Yanick,  and  other  rivers, 
which  descending  from  the  slopes  of  the  Yamantau,  Bakty  and  the  prolongations 
of  the  lofty  Ircmel1  fall  into  the  Bielaya,  we  passed  over  several  low  elevations 

• The  want  of  lime  prevented  our  deviating  from  the  route  to  ascend  the  Iremel,  or  even  its  southern 
spurs  Bakty  and  Y'amantau.  We  fell,  however,  the  lees  reluctance  to  continue  our  route,  because  these 
mountains  had  been  described  by  Colonel  Helmerscn,  and  M.  Khanikoff  had  recently  explained  to  us,  that 
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of  limestone,  calcareous  grit  and  flagstone,  in  which  we  detected  a few  corals. 
Further  west  and  in  the  parallel  of  the  Kraka  Hills,  which  lay  to  the  south  of  our 
route,  the  limestone,  black  and  slaty  on  fracture  and  associated  with  black  schists, 
was  found,  at  a little  hamlet  called  Katchu-kova,  to  contain  various  characteristic 
Silurian  types,  such  as  Pentamerus  Voyulicus,  probably  the  same  variety  which 
occurs  at  Crasnoi  Glasnova  (p.  364),  Murchisonia,  apparently  the  same  species  as 
on  the  Is  and  at  Nijny  Tagilsk,  with  ill-preserved  Terebratulae,  Turbo,  Encri- 
nites,  &c. 

Again,  if  any  misgivings  had  arisen  concerning  our  inferences  derived  from 
previous  sections,  that  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  this  chain  had  once  been 
formed  of  palaeozoic  strata  which  had  subsequently  been  altered  by  metamorphism 
and  eruption,  they  were  at  once  dispelled  by  the  evidences  which  here  presented 
themselves.  To  the  west  of  the  black  i’entainerus  limestone  and  schist,  we  met 
with  stony  masses  of  quartz  rock  (altered  sandstone),  in  which  we  detected  casts 
of  Bellerophons  and  Encrinites,  which  gave  to  the  strata  very  much  the  appearance 
of  the  shelly  Caradoc  sandstone  of  the  British  Isles ; whilst  in  a very  short  distance, 
this  same  purple  and  grey  quartz  rock  passed  into  chloritic,  talcose  and  micaceous 
slates,  having  the  primary  aspect  of  some  of  the  masses  of  theGara-tash  mountain 
(see  PI.  IV.).  In  a country  devoid  of  quarries  and  with  few  abrupt  ravines,  wc 
could  not  pretend  to  put  these  various  strata  into  geometrical  order.  It  was 
enough  for  our  purpose  to  find,  that  standing  as  we  here  did  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  South  Ural,  we  were  surrounded  by  Silurian  fossils,  and  that  the  strata  in 
which  they  were  imbedded  graduated  on  either  side  into  crystalline  and  metamor- 
phic  overlying  masses.  The  rocks  in  which  we  had  found  these  remains  are,  in 
fact,  the  less  elevated  and  less  altered  portions  only  of  deposits,  which  in  their  ex- 
tension to  the  north  or  north-north-east  rise  into  the  culminating  peaks  of  Yarnan- 
tau,  Bakty,  Iremcl,  and  Taganai,  &c.  Nor  could  we  cast  our  eyes  to  the  south, 
over  the  rugged  and  lofty  Kraka  Hills  extending  to  the  south  and  by  west,  and 
consider  how  when  prolonged  they  terminate  in  the  plateau  of  Kanikolsk  and 
Preobrajcnsk  which  we  had  previously  traversed,  without  being  impressed  with 

the  Iremel  itself  was  composed  of  shattered  quartz  rock,  in  short  another  Taganai.  In  the  Appendix  is 
given  a list  of  the  heights  of  the  Sooth  Ural  and  adjacent  lands  as  prepared  by  M,  J.  Khanikotf,  whose 
admeasurements  of  the  south-western  embranchments  of  the  chain  assign  to  several  points  a very  consi- 
derable altitude : thus  Jamantau  or  Yamantau  is  placed  at  .>100  English  feet  (or  3*25  feet  higher  than  the 
Iremel ! which  has  hitherto  been  ranked  as  the  highest  point  of  the  South  Ural),  Yunna  3116,  Zilmerdak 
3137.  Tutcha  3651,  Kalu  2753,  &c. 
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the  belief,  that  the  masses,  which  here  afforded  us  true  evidences  of  their  age,  were 
probably  the  mere  northern  prolongations  of  those  monotonous  and  subcrystalline 
rocks  of  the  great  plateau  of  the  Sakmara,  amid  which  we  had  detected  no  vestiges 
of  them. 

These  Silurian  quartz  rocks  proceeding  from  the  range  of  the  Iremel  seemed  to 
fold  over  and  form  a sort  of  axis,  and  to  the  west  they  are  followed  by  slates  having 
the  most  marked  slaty  cleavage  which  we  had  seen  in  the  Ural  chaiu  *.  The  system 
of  schists  and  black  limestone  is  thence  continued  in  undulations,  one  peak  of  quartz 
rock  only,  the  Yuluch-gora,  appearing  on  the  banks  of  the  Biclaya,  just  where  that 
river  turns  to  the  south,  and  flows  to  the  Zavod  of  Uziansk  *, — a grand  and  pictu- 
resque position,  with  high  calcareous  banks. 

Again,  schists,  quartzosc  bands  and  limestone  are  thrown  about  in  undulations 
producing  a lovely  and  rich  country,  extending  from  the  Uziansk  to  the  Zavod  of 
Avziansk,  but  as  in  this  space  the  road  following  the  river  Bielaya  to  the  south,  runs 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the  chain,  we  could  not  look  for  much  variation.  In 
approaching  Avziansk,  however,  we  again  traversed  to  the  west  by  a rocky  defile, 
which  clearly  explains,  how  much  the  country  is  made  up  of  repetitions  of  a great 
series  of  sedimentary  rocks.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  stream  a large  mass  of 
thick-bedded  limestone  dips  sharply  to  the  cast,  whilst  on  the  other,  slaty  lime- 
stones with  calcareous  schists,  &c.  plunge  still  more  rapidly  (70°)  to  the  west.  The 
limestones  are  overlaid  by  calcareous  grits  and  schists,  and  the  latter  by  flagstones, 
and  grey,  purple  and  whitish  grits,  with  a basis  of  felspar ; in  parts  almost  a quartz 
rock.  These  strata  occupy  a distinct  basin  of  about  a mile  or  more  in  breadth,  from 
the  western  side  of  which  limestones,  containing  concretions  of  silex,  rise  up  with 
a rapid  inclination  to  the  cast.  Though  we  employed  our  hammers  for  some  time, 
and  traversed  the  sides  and  summits  of  this  little  basin  on  foot,  we  were  to  our 
great  mortification  unable  to  detect  in  it  any  fossils,  yet,  doubtless,  such  may 
be  found  by  persons  who  have  time  at  their  command.  Whilst  they  were  un- 
questionably, from  their  mineral  character,  members  of  the  palteozoic  series  (for 
they  had  not  a feature  of  crystalline  or  priinarized  rocks),  we  were  unable,  in  the 


' These  slate,,  the  lamina?  of  which  marked  by  different  colours  arc  croeecd  by  cleavage  planes,  occur 
about  four  verst#  cast  of  the  floating  bridge  of  Perevosnia. 

a This  Zavod  of  Uzuuuk  belongs  to  M.  J.  Demiduff,  iu  the  deep-coloured  limestones  of  which  wc  found 
the  Favosites  polymorpka  and  large  Cyathophyllum,  very  nearly  allied  to  the  C.  dianthu*.  These  rocks 
may,  therefore,  be  either  Devon  inn  or  Silurian. 
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absence  of  fossils,  to  assign  to  these  limestones  of  Avziansk'  an  exact  place  in  our 
classification.  Seeing,  however,  that  they  are  succeeded  on  the  west  by  schists, 
red  earth  and  quartzose  sandstone  which  rise  out  from  beneath  them,  we  cannot 
consider  them  very  low  in  the  series,  and  they  most  probably  pertain  either  to  the 
Lower  Devonian  or  Upper  Silurian  formations  (see  Coloured  Section,  PI.  IV.). 

For  some  distance  to  the  west  of  Avziansk,  the  road  leads  over  highly  undulating 
hills,  all  of  them  being  composed  of  quartzose  grauwacke,  schists  and  psammite, 
which  as  they  dip  easterly,  under  the  trough  just  described,  fold  over  to  the  west  at 
Bretag,  and  Priutch  Uisse,  into  the  valley  of  the  Nugush.  When  contrasted  with 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Bielaya,  these  mountains  have  a woodland  and  sterile  aspect, 
and  their  highest  summit,  the  Yurma-tau,  is,  according  to  M.  J.  Khanikoff,  3116 
English  feet  above  the  sea.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  most  westerly  of  the  four  dominant 
ridges  of  these  western  embranchments  of  the  Central  Ural,  being  succeeded  on  the 
west,  first  by  the  Kalii,  2755  feet,  afterwards  by  the  Ala-tau,  about  2000  feet  high, 
and  lastly  by  the  Akri-tau,  a somewhat  lower  ridge,  which  forms  the  western  flank 
of  the  whole  chain*.  On  the  whole,  indeed,  these  ridges,  constituting  anticlinal 
domes,  may  be  described  as  hard  quartzose  sandstones,  having  troughs  of  impure 
limestone  between  them,  which  latter  rock  in  the  depression  watered  by  the  Nu- 
gush, is  of  grey  and  blue  colours,  with  numerous  white  veins,  and  not  unlike  the 
Devonian  limestone  of  the  North  Ural.  At  the  Bashkir  station  of  Kulghina,  which 
is  on  the  western  slope  of  Kalii,  we  observed  very  regularly  stratified  and  wholly 
unaltered  limestone,  both  red  and  grey,  with  shale,  &c.  dipping  first  slightly  to  the 
west,  and  afterwards  rising  to  occupy  a trough  in  a valley  of  some  breadth : but 
here  also  we  were  unable  to  obtain  fossils.  On  its  western  flank  this  basin  is  suc- 
ceeded by  calcareous  flags,  passing  downwards  into  quartzose  sandstone  of  yellow 

1 We  were  most  hospitably  entertained  at  this  Zavr.il  of  Petrof-Avziansk,  between  which  and  the 
western  edge  of  the  mountain  of  Akri-tau,  the  country  is  very  wild  and  entirely  inhabited  by  Bashkirs. 

* We  were  benighted  in  passing  along  the  slopes  of  the  Kalb,  and  cannot  therefore  speak  of  its  struc- 
ture, though  we  believe  it  to  be  composed  of  quartzose  grauwacke.  The  small  horses  of  the  Bashkin  are 
uucqtml  to  heavy  labour,  and  eight  of  them  (sometimes  nine),  with  four  riders,  were  deemed  essential  to 
conduct  our  tarantass  along  this  " Commerzi-tract Our  " attelnge*'  measured  forty-five  feet  from  the 
leading  horse  to  the  carriage ; — with  such  long  cords  do  these  wild  people  fasten  on  one  little  pair  of 
horses  before  the  other  1 The  relays  of  horses,  boys  and  men,  were  usually  stationed  in  the  glade  at  some 
ferry  or  natural  boundary  upon  our  route.  We  recur  with  delight  to  this  very  picturesque  region,  which 
it  would  give  us  the  greatest  pleasure  to  revisit  and  work  out  in  detail.  Our  survey  of  it  was  neces- 
sarily hurried ; for  we  were  then  pressing  on,  in  order  to  reach  the  carboniferous  steppes  of  the  Donetz 
before  the  close  of  the  summer. 
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and  purple  colours  with  schists  and  conglomerate,  which  latter  rise  up  with  an 
easterly  dip  and  form  the  Ala-tau.  From  this  ridge  we  descended  into  a broad 
depression  on  the  west,  occupied  by  shale,  aud  covered  with  dense  foliage,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  rises  boldly  the  Akri-tau.  Knowing  that  this  was  the  last 
western  ridge  of  the  mountains,  our  anxiety  increased  as  we  approached  it,  to 
discover  some  organic  remains,  by  which  a key  might  be  had  to  explain  the  age  of 
the  numerous  undulations  over  which  we  had  passed,  from  the  Silurian  axis  of  the 
chain.  The  shale  of  the  valley  to  the  west  of  the  Ala-tau,  forming  a broad  anti- 
clinal, bends  over  to  the  west  and  passes  beneath  the  Akri-tau,  thus  exhibiting  a 
valley  of  elevation.  Near  the  little  hamlet  of  Deriklfe,  towards  the  eastern  end  of 
this  depression,  we  found  the  Favorites  polymorpha,  thus  indicating  that  these  cal- 
careous shales  were  either  of  the  Upper  Silurian  or  Devonian  age.  The  lowest  beds 
of  Akri-tau  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  are  grey  psammites,  inclined  westwards 
at  32°,  and  the  overlying  mass  of  the  mountain  is  made  up  of  very  striking  ledges 
of  dingy  green  and  yellowish-brown,  slightly  micaceous  sandstone,  much  resembling 
the  Ludlow  rocks  of  England,  where  they  contain  little  calcareous  matter,  as  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wye.  This  external  resemblance  is  carried  so  far,  that  the  sur- 
faces of  the  rocks  arc  often  covered  with  the  same  purple  film  of  iron  ore  so 
common  near  Ludlow.  Towards  the  western  slope  of  the  Akri-tau  these  beds  are 
surmounted  by  red,  gritty,  fine  conglomerate,  reddish  hard  quartzose,  green  spotted 
sandstone,  with  hard  purple  and  grey  rocks,  the  whole  of  which  are  really  un- 
distinguishable  from  many  examples  of  the  Scottish  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Having 
before  us  such  analogies  in  mineral  succession,  from  Upper  Silurian  through  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  little  more  was  now  wanting  to  complete  the  belief,  that  the  rocks 
were  really  such,  than  to  find  them  surmounted  by  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
and  in  this  we  were  not  disappointed. 

The  strata  which  succeeded,  and  in  perfect  conformity,  to  the  red  sandstones, 
were  dark-coloured  limestones,  with  Productus  striatus  (Fisch.),  P.  Valdaictis, 
P.  antiquatus  (Sow.),  Lithostrolion  floriforme,  &c.  These  arc  followed  by  carbo- 
naceous grits,  which  are  partially  dislocated,  and  after  a fault,  the  section  terminates 
towards  the  plains  of  the  Permian  system,  exposing  a great  thickness  of  white- 
veined  limestones,  of  light  and  dark-grey  colours,  with  courses  of  black  flint,  the 
whole  charged  with  numerous  true  carboniferous  fossils,  including  the  well-known 
Spirifer  Mosquerwis  (Fisch.),  Terebratula  lamellosa  ( Spir . id.  Ldv.),  and  corals,  &c. 
The  fortunate  discovery  of  these  fossils,  in  the  uppennost  band  of  these  mountains. 
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assured  us,  that  the  rocks  immediately  below  them  were  truly  of  Devonian  age,  par- 
ticularly when  coupled  with  the  fact,  that  in  the  central  ridges  of  the  chain  we  had 
found  true  Silurian  types.  Other  geologists  who  follow  us,  and  who  may  have 
more  time  at  their  disposal,  will,  we  feel  confident,  fill  up  the  lacuna.'  in  the  proofs 
of  succession,  by  collecting  fossils  in  the  interjacent  calcareous  zones,  where,  for 
want  of  time,  we  could  not  detect  them. 

The  strike  of  the  beds  in  the  Akri-tau  and  adjacent  ridges  being  from  10°  east 
of  north  to  10°  west  of  south,  this  geological  direction  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  geographical  alinement  of  these  sedimentary  masses,  which  constitute  the 
expanded  flanks  of  the  South-western  Ural,  and  which  are  made  up  of  a number 
of  folds  slightly  divergent  from  the  main  ridge  of  eruptive  matter,  from  which  the 
further  they  recede,  the  more  are  they  found  to  assume  their  ordinary  sedimentary 
characters. 

The  remainder  of  this  important  transverse  section  to  the  west,  as  expressed  in 
PI.  IV.,  shows,  first,  a trough  of  gypseous  Permian  rocks  ; then  the  striking  car- 
boniferous outlier  of  Tcheke-tau,  close  to  the  town  of  Sterlitamak,  replete  with 
carboniferous  fossils  (see  p.  130) ; and,  lastly,  an  ascending  order  into  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  Permian  strata,  as  exposed  in  the  environs  of  Bielebei,  where  they 
have  been  previously  described,  p.  151  ‘. 

Conclusion. — After  the  details  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapters,  we  now  ask 
our  readers  to  consider  with  us,  for  a moment,  what  have  probably  been  the  move- 
ments and  mutations — what  the  original  structure  of  these  mountains. 

No  geologist  can  have  traversed  the  chain  in  the  south-western  parallel,  which 
has  just  been  described,  and  seen  the  ridges  gradually  open  out  with  wider  sweeps 
and  broader  valleys  as  they  recede  from  the  axis,  without  being  led  to  think,  that 


1 We  had  made  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the  mountain  limestone  on  the 
eastern  flanks  of  the  Ural  near  Sterlitamak,  including  the  outlier  of  Tchke-tau,  before  we  visited  our  hos- 
pitable friend  Major  Wangrnhcim  von  Qualen  at  the  Zavod  of  Troitsk,  near  Bielebei.  As  we  were  thus 
the  first  to  establish  along  this  frontier  a clear  base-line  for  the  Permian  deposit*,  and  thus  to  unravel 
their  real  age,  at  a time  when  others  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  it,  we  were  rather  surprised  to  find 
that  a year  after  we  quitted  the  country,  Major  Wangenheim  published  a geological  sketch  (Verhandl.  der 
Kais.  Russ.  Mineralog.  Geeells.  xu  St.  Petersburg,  1H43,  p.  1),  in  which  he  announced  this  emergence  of 
the  carboniferous  rocks  as  a discovery  of  his  own.  Our  work  has,  indeed,  been  a long  time  in  preparation, 
but  the  chapter  which  describes  the  Tcheke-tau,  p.  130,  as  well  as  memoirs  read  to  the  Geological  Society, 
were  printed  long  before  Major  Wangenheim’s  paper.  He  was,  indeed,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  relations 
in  question  when  wc  visited  him,  and  begged  ua  to  explain  the  succession  of  the  strata. 
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an  intense  movement  having  been  communicated  to  the  central  ridge,  certain  wave- 
like undulations  to  which  the  whole  has  been  subjected,  were  necessarily  most  rapid 
towards  that  disturbing  centre,  and  gradually  died  away  as  they  receded  from  it. 
In  short,  the  views  which  American  geologists  have  so  admirably  worked  out  in 
the  Apalachian  chain1  may,  we  think,  be  considered  equally  striking  in  the  South- 
western Ural.  Thus,  in  the  tract  between  Verch-Uralsk  and  Bieloretzk,  highly 
metamorphosed  strata,  with  many  intrusive  rocks,  are  thrown  about  in  rapid 
undulations,  forming  high  mountains,  steep  slopes  and  deep  valleys  (see  coloured 
section,  PI.  IV.).  Next  we  meet  with  Silurian  strata  rolling  over  in  numerous 
folds,  which  expand  into  the  wider  troughs  of  Uziansk  and  Petrofsk.  These  un- 
dulations becoming  wider,  and  the  ridges  decreasing  in  altitude  as  they  recede  from 
the  axis,  the  whole  series  terminates  on  the  west,  in  the  broad  trough  between  the 
Akri-tau  and  Tcheke-tau.  Again,  with  this  expansion  and  retrocession  from  the 
chief  axis,  and  with  the  diminution  in  altitude,  the  crystalline  characters  of  the 
chain  gradually  disappear.  The  limestones  part  with  their  saccharoid  and  slaty 
aspect,  the  mica  schists  pass  into  micaceous  flagstones,  the  quartz  rocks  into  con- 
glomerates and  psammites,  and  thus  the  observer  is  regularly  conducted,  with  few  if 
any  discordant  or  uuconformable  junctions,  from  a crystalline  nucleus  into  ordinary 
sedimentary  masses.  Though  partaking  more  of  a general  description  than  we 
could  wish,  such  we  feel  confident  is  the  true  picture  of  this  portion  of  the  Ural. 

Interstratified  as  these  pala-ozoic  sediments  have  been,  in  other  parallels,  with 
large  bands  of  igneous  matter,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  coeval  with  their 
accumulation,  and  afterwards  cut  through  in  many  places  by  intrusive  rocks  which 
have  altered  their  original  character,  and  often  highly  mineralized  them,  it  is  im- 
practicable to  draw  a well-defined  base-line  for  this  greatly  contorted,  broken  and 
often  inverted  series.  In  one  spot  only,  have  we  detected  true  Lower  Silurian 
shells : even  the  upper  members  of  that  system  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  detached 
masses  of  limestone,  which,  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  chain,  being  pierced  on 
all  sides,  and  surrounded  by  eruptive  rocks  with  much  serpentine,  constitute  one 
of  the  chief  auriferous  zones,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert.  In  several  sec- 
tions on  both  flanks  of  the  chain,  we  have,  indeed,  shown  a succession  through  a 
large  Devonian  series  to  carboniferous  limestones  ; whilst  in  other  places,  as  in  the 
eastern  steppes,  the  lower  of  these  two  formations  is  either  covered  up  by  eruptive 

1 " On  the  Physical  Structure  of  the  Apalachian  Chain,"  by  Professor*  W.  B.  and  H.  D.  Roger*. 
(Tran*.  A**oc.  Amer.  Geol.,  1840-42,  p.  474.) 
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matter,  or  is  so  metamorphosed  that  the  earliest  traces  of  life  which  can  be  ob- 
served occur  in  the  carboniferous  strata.  Accurately  and  rigidly  to  determine  the 
boundaries  and  passages  of  such  highly  mineralized  products,  must  be  the  result  of 
long  and  minute  geological  labour.  We  have  chiefly  restricted  our  efforts  to  the 
development  of  the  original  constitution  of  the  chain,  and  the  enormous  amount  of 
metamorphism  and  disturbance  which  large  portions  of  it  have  undergone. 

One  of  the  facts  most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  geologists  which  have  been  ob- 
tained by  researches  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  is  the  very  frequently  inverted  dip  of 
the  strata  where  they  approach  the  axis  ; the  formations,  which  we  know  to  be  of 
younger  age,  being,  as  it  were,  succeeded  in  ascending  order  by  those  which  were 
deposited  before  them.  This  phenomenon,  far  from  being  peculiar,  is,  however, 
of  frequent  occurrence  along  the  sides  of  other  ridges,  where  masses  of  eruptive 
matter  have  been  ejected  in  the  contiguity  of  sedimentary  deposits.  We  have 
before  adverted  to  a similar  phenomenon  upon  the  northern  flank  of  the  Eastern 
Alps',  where  the  cretaceous  and  Jurassic  deposits  along  a line  of  great  extent,  are 
so  inverted,  as  to  dip  under  the  crystalline  and  more  ancient  rocks,  and  a like 
order  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  examined  the  Alps  of  Savoy.  In  a former 
publication  we  accounted  for  the  inversion  of  the  Silurian  strata  on  the  western 
flank  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  in  the  manner  suggested  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Horner,  by  supposing  that  those  strata  were  not  only  raised  into  a vertical  position 
by  the  outburst  of  the  contiguous  syenite,  but  were  also  thereby  thrown  further 
over  or  backwards’.  Such  an  explanation  may,  doubtless,  suffice  in  cases  analo- 
gous to  the  example  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  where  the  same  strata  can  be  followed 
from  inverted  to  vertical,  and  therefrom  to  normal  positions.  In  the  much  grander 
examples,  however,  of  the  Alps  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  where  long  linear  masses 
occur  in  such  positions  on  several  parallels  and  at  considerable  distances  from  the 
great  axis  of  eruption,  it  would  seem  that  an  easier,  if  not  more  rational  solution 
of  the  problem  is  offered  by  supposing,  that  the  emission  of  as  much  molten  matter 
from  the  interior  of  the  earth  as  would  form  the  chief  and  central  ridges  of  the 
mountains,  may  have  left  cavities  occupied  for  a time  only  by  gaseous  vapours,  into 
which  the  ends  of  the  strata,  fractured  on  lines  parallel  to  the  line  of  disturbance,  may 
have  fallen,  thus  producing  their  inverted  position  by  a simple  movement  of  lateral 
depression  towards  the  cavity  left  by  the  outburst  of  the  erupted  masses.  In  other 

1 Gcol.  Trans,  vol.  iii.  p.  303.  * GeoL  Tran  a.  Old  Ser.  yoI.  i.  p.  281;  and  Silur.  Syst.  p.  423. 
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words,  as  the  moving  agent  was  fluid  plutonic  matter,  we  may  naturally  imagine 
that  it  was  connected  with  deeply-seated  lateral  sheets  of  similarly  molten  mate- 
rials, which  flowing  towards  the  central  line  to  fill  up  the  space  previously  occupied 
by  the  elevated  axis,  may  have  caused  the  cavities  in  question.  In  suggesting 
this  hypothesis  for  consideration,  we  shall  further  illustrate  it  in  the  Appendix. 

If  some  persons  he  disposed  to  think,  that  certain  of  the  Uralian  crystalline  rocks, 
particularly  those  which  appear  on  various  parallels  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  axis, 
may,  like  the  azoic  rocks  of  Sweden  (Chap.  1.),  have  been  formed  during  a period 
anterior  to  that  to  which  the  term  palaeozoic  ought  to  be  applied,  we  are  at  once  at 
issue  with  them.  The  cases  are,  in  truth,  wholly  dissimilar.  In  Scandinavia,  as 
has  been  shown,  there  exist,  at  intervals,  true  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  containing  a 
copious  list  of  the  organic  remains  belonging  to  the  earliest  ascertained  sera  of 
animal  creation,  which  are  there  seen  to  repose  unconfortnably  upon  crystalline 
stratified  rocks  of  an  entirely  distinct  character,  and  with  completely  discrepant 
lines  of  bearing — anterior,  therefore,  to  the  lowest  known  palaeozoic  sediments. 
In  the  Ural,  on  the  contrary,  though  Carboniferous,  Devonian  and  Upper  Silurian 
strata,  cither  succeed  each  other  regularly,  as  on  the  western  side,  or  appear  in 
oases  on  the  eastern,  where  they  have  been  torn  into  fragments  by  bands  of  erup- 
tive matter,  it  is  at  one  or  two  spots  only,  that  any  traces  of  Lower  Silurian  beds 
can  be  detected.  That  such  have  existed,  however,  is  proved  by  these  very  ex- 
ceptions, and  we,  therefore,  believe  that  along  the  central  crest,  where  igneous  out- 
bursts have  been  most  intense,  and  where,  therefore,  the  lowest  sediments  have  been 
most  upheaved,  inverted  and  altered,  limestones,  sandstones  and  schists,  which  at 
one  period  may  have  resembled  those  of  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Sweden  and  of 
the  government  of  St.  Petersburgh,  have  been  converted  into  crystalline  limestone, 
chloritic  and  micaceous  schists  and  quartz  rocks.  We  draw  this  inference,  not 
only  because  the  quartz  rock  and  the  chlorite  schist  are  seen  to  graduate  into  and 
inclose  subordinate  calcareous  masses,  which  still  present  traces  of  organic  remains, 
but  also  because  throughout  the  chain,  the  whole  scries  of  rocks,  from  the  most 
unaltered  carboniferous  deposits  on  the  western  flank,  to  the  most  highly  altered 
Silurians,  as  well  as  the  crystalline  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  axis,  are  all  parallel 
to  each  other, — all  so  graduate  into  each  other,  and  arc,  in  short,  so  interlinked, 
that  we  can  nowhere,  as  in  Sweden,  obtain  a definite  base-line  which  exhibits  the 
lowest  stages  of  animal  life  as  completely  separated  from  an  anterior  state  of  things. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  when  we  try  to  reach  Lower  Silurian  ves- 
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tiges,  the  record  is  usually  defaced,  though  the  walls  are  still  standing,  on  which, 
according  to  the  sequence  in  other  countries,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  decipher  it. 

But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Looking  to  the  British  Isles,  we  well  know, 
that  there  are  large  tracts  in  them,  where  schistose  deposits  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, void  of  fossils,  and  also  much  associated  with  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  underlie 
strata  in  which  Lower  Silurian  remains  have  been  detected,  and  which  yet  preserve, 
like  those  of  the  Ural,  a general  parallelism  to  the  fossiliferous  rocks  above  them. 
We  would  not,  therefore,  dogmatically  contend,  that  in  the  convulsed  and  crystal- 
line centre  of  the  Ural,  there  may  not  have  existed  some  such  sedimentary  masses 
which  also  were  accumulated  before  the  creation  of  the  animals  of  the  Lower  Si- 
lurian type.  Recurring,  however,  to  the  facts,  that  all  the  sedimentary  and  meta- 
morphic  masses  of  these  mountains  preserve  one  to  the  other  a perfect  parallelism 
of  direction  ; that  the  altered  rocks  are  seen  to  graduate  into  the  unaltered  ; that 
the  most  altered  occasionally  envelope  parallel  bands  of  limestone  with  organic 
remains  ; and,  lastly,  that  though  a patch  or  two  of  true  Lower  Silurian  strata  are 
still  recognizable,  the  regular  place  where,  according  to  the  established  law  of 
succession,  such  protozoic  beds  ought  to  appear,  is  commonly  taken  by  rocks 
which  have  undergone  metamorphism  and  mineralization,  through  the  evolution 
of  igneous  matter  along  a great  meridian  fissure,  we  think  we  are  fairly  sustained, 
both  by  direct  evidence  and  fair  analogy,  in  maintaining,  that  the  original  deposits 
out  of  which,  in  conjunction  with  eruptive  matter,  the  Ural  Mountains  have  been 
formed,  belonged  chiefly  to  one  great  palreozoic  sera,  made  up  of  the  Silurian, 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  systems. 

From  our  own  researches  and  those  of  others  to  the  east  of  the  chain,  we  are 
disposed  to  draw  exactly  the  same  conclusions  in  respect  to  the  adjacent  rocks  of 
Siberia ; for  although  the  characters  of  the  last  intrusive  rocks  are  different,  and 
though  in  some  places  granites  (rocks  very  rarely  seen  in  the  Central  Ural)  usurp  wide 
spaces  iu  the  lower  ridges  or  Asiatic  plateaux,  we  are  unacquainted  with  a single 
phenomenon  which  can  shake  our  belief,  that  all  these  granitoid  rocks  (whether  at 
Verkhoturic,  Ekaterinburg,  Miask,  or  in  the  steppes  of  Troitsk)  were  emitted  after 
the  completion  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  and  for  the  most  part  were  posterior 
to  the  greenstones  and  other  eruptive  rocks  of  the  Ural.  Trending  parallel  to 
the  Ural  chain,  and  therefore,  in  a broad  sense,  forming  one  of  its  appendages, 
these  granitic,  syenitic  and  associated  rocks  are  essentially  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  old  crystalline  rocks  of  Scandinavia,  and  must  be  viewed  as  of  the  same 
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age  a*  those  of  Christiania  in  Norway,  which  have  there  also  burst  through  pa- 
laeozoic deposits. 

Reverting  to  the  probable  original  structure  of  this  chain  ; let  not  geologists  be 
appalled,  when  we  call  upon  them  to  regard  the  chief  crystalline  axis  of  the  Ural,  as 
an  equivalent  (for  the  most  part)  of  the  Silurian  strata.  We  can  assure  them,  that 
so  far  from  being  a mass  of  too  great  dimensions  fairly  to  represent  such  deposits, 
all  the  lower  Uralian  rocks  united,  are  but  feeble  in  thickness,  when  compared  with 
the  grand  Silurian  series  of  Britain ; which,  as  is  now  well  understood,  occupies 
the  whole  principality  of  Wales  and  several  of  the  adjacent  English  counties. 
Instead  of  being  compelled  to  call  for  the  presence  of  the  many  thousand  feet  of 
Silurian  sediment  which  there  exist,  in  order  to  construct  the  narrow  central  ridge 
of  the  Ural,  the  latter  mountains  expose  at  intervals,  within  themselves  alone,  abun- 
dant sedimentary  materials  out  of  which  all  their  crystalline  schists  and  quartz 
rocks  may  have  been  formed.  In  a word,  by  comparing  different  portions  of  this 
chain,  and  by  following  its  masses  upon  their  strike,  we  are  assured,  that  the  same 
zone  which  in  one  tract  has  a mechanical  aspect  and  is  fossiliferous,  graduates,  in 
another  parallel  of  latitude,  into  a metamorphosed  crystalline  condition,  w'hereby 
not  only  the  organic  remains,  but  even  the  original  impress  of  sedimentary  origin 
are  to  a great  degree  obliterated.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  Ural  may  be  com- 
pared with  many  other  regions,  and  notably  with  the  Cumbrian  or  lake  region  of 
the  British  Isles,  where,  as  before  said  , the  equivalent  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  rocks  is  composed  of  crystalline  slaty  masses,  alternating  with  much 
igneous  matter ; all  those  records  of  the  most  ancient  beings  in  the  palaeozoic 
succession,  which  are  so  clearly  exhibited  in  Wales  and  Siluria,  being  no  longer 
traceable. 

We  may  now  conclude  this  long  chapter  with  a few  words  upon  the  direction  of 
the  chief  Uralian  rocks.  The  geologist  who  inspects  our  Map,  or  who  has  fol- 
lowed our  descriptions,  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  perceive,  that  although  these 
mountains  have,  upon  the  whole,  what  must  be  called  a meridian  direction,  dif- 
ferent portions  of  them  are  subject  to  considerable  aberrations  from  that  line. 
Thus  from  the  Arctic  Ural,  in  latitude  64°  to  latitude  55$°,  the  dominant  ridge 
ranges  from  north  and  by  west  to  south  and  by  east ; occasionally  the  strata  on 
either  dank  of  the  axis  having  a strike  of  25°,  30°,  and  even  35°  west  of  north.  In 

1 See  Introductory  matter.  Chapter  I. 
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the  South  Ural,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  radiating  western  branches  trend  from 
north-north-east  to  south-south-west;  and  whilst  the  chief  axis  in  the  Ircndyk,  with 
numerous  masses  on  the  west  of  the  Sakmara  and  in  the  line  of  the  Ural  river,  holds 
its  course  to  the  south,  many  of  the  rocks  which  flank  it  on  the  east,  resume  the 
prevalent  strike  of  the  strata  in  the  North  Ural,  and  trend  from  north-north-west  to 
south-south-east.  Seeing  that  the  interstratified  and  contemporaneous  igneous 
rocks  which  appear  at  the  Katchkanar  and  other  places  along  the  crest  of  the 
chain,  have  the  same  direction  as  the  adjacent  sedimentary  masses,  we  believe  that 
the  meridian  alinement  of  the  ridge  began  to  be  impressed  upon  it  at  the  very 
earliest  period  when  the  original  sediments  were  formed ; in  other  words,  that 
from  the  most  primaeval  traceable  period,  there  has  been  a fissure  more  or  less  de- 
vious from  the  meridian,  by  which  igneous  matter  has  been  extravasated  at  different 
periods.  If  our  own  observations  were  not  adequate  to  establish  this  point,  our 
readers  may  draw  the  same  conclusions  from  the  writings  of  Baron  Humboldt, 
as  well  as  from  the  details  of  Mr.  G.  Rose,  in  his  description  of  certain  stratified 
masses  which  lie  between  Nijny  Tagilsk  and  the  crest  of  the  chain1.  Humboldt, 
Rose,  Helmcrsen  and  Le  Play,  all,  indeed,  concur  in  showing  the  prevalence  of  the 
latter  rock  along  this  crest  of  the  Ural,  and  even  upon  its  western  side,  where  it  is 
succeeded  by  black  dolomites,  occasionally  fossil iferous,  associated  with  chlorite 
and  talc  schists. 

There  were,  then,  we  conceive,  plutonic  evolutions  of  slaty  hornblende  rock 
during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Silurian  period  all  along  this  great  fissure,  and 
these,  after  periods  of  repose,  were  followed  by  outbursts  of  greenstone,  porphyry 
and  other  eruptive  rocks.  The  effects  produced  during  one  of  these  periods  of 
disturbance,  are  partially  seen  in  a few'  conglomerates  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  or 
Devonian  age,  as  well  as  in  the  fragmentary  and  altered  condition  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  limestones  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  chain.  Again,  an  agitation  of 
this  chain  is  distinctly  marked  by  the  coarse  conglomerates  at  the  close  of  the  car- 
boniferous age,  which  from  the  very  nature  of  their  materials,  must  at  one  time 
have  been  deposited  in  shallow  water  and  positions  more  or  less  horizontal.  In 
such  positions,  indeed,  they  arc  still  found,  when  remote  from  the  eruptive  axis ; 
but  on  approaching  that  line  of  igneous  disturbance,  these  very  beds  (in  one  portion 
of  the  mountains)  are  thrown  upon  their  edges,  in  the  manner  which  we  have 

1 M.  Rose  has  there  described  two  long  linear  masses,  the  one  of  limestone  in  a highly  granular  state, 
the  other  of  conformably  interstratified  hornblende  slate. 
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pointed  out  in  the  Guberlinski  Hills  of  the  South  Ural,  where  they  have  precisely 
the  strike  and  direction  of  the  more  ancient  and  adjacent  masses  of  the  chain. 

That  the  Silurian,  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks  have  all  been  disturbed  and 
affected  in  parallel  lines,  has  been  shown  in  repeated  sections,  though  the  directions 
of  the  very  same  strata  in  distant  parts  of  the  chain  differ  from  each  other  in  their 
bearing  to  the  extent  of  35°  or  even  40'’.  Still,  however,  throughout  the  North 
Ural,  the  beds  of  all  the  formations,  when  examined  in  the  same  tract,  are  usually 
parallel  to  each  other  from  the  centre  of  the  chain  to  its  extreme  flanks. 

The  point,  however,  to  which  we  would  now  specially  point  attention  is,  that 
not  only  these  older  palaeozoic,  but  even  the  younger  Permian  deposits,  which  in 
many  parts  lie  in  horizontal  strata  against  the  edges  of  the  upturned  older  palaeozoic 
rocks,  out  of  whose  debris  they  have  been  formed,  have  for  considerable  distances 
been  affected  upon  lines  of  elevation  parallel  to  those  of  more  ancient  date.  In  the 
South  Ural  we  have  shown,  that  similar  deposits  on  the  opposite  flanks  of  the  chain 
have  assumed  fan-like  directions  over  considerable  spaces,  and  that  whilst  on  the 
European  side  of  the  axis,  the  Silurian,  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks  trend 
to  the  west  of  south,  on  the  east  side,  or  along  the  valley  of  the  Ural,  the  carbo- 
niferous formations  strike  to  the  east  of  south.  This  is  observed,  however,  where 
the  mountains  spread  out  into  a considerable  width,  and  such  aberrations  are  not 
persistent ; for  when  viewed  on  a great  scale,  the  meridian  direction  is  resumed 
near  the  extreme  flanks  of  the  South  Ural,  and  is  maintained  both  in  the  line  of 
eruption  of  the  Kara  Edir-tau  and  the  Mugodjar  Hills  on  the  east,  and  in  the  Gu- 
berlinski and  Urkatch  Hills  on  the  west,  which  uniting  in  Mount  Airuk  are  thus 
seen  to  constitute  one  great  zone  of  meridian  eruption,  as  indicated  by  Humboldt 
(see  Map,  PI.  VI.). 

Another  feature  to  which  we  may  now  advert  is,  that  on  the  south-western  flank 
of  the  Russian  Ural,  or  in  all  the  country  extending  north  and  south  across  the 
rivers  Sakmara  and  Ik,  and  along  the  north  and  south  fissure  of  the  Bielaya,  the 
Permian  conglomerates  and  sandstones  range  parallel  to  the  bands  of  carboniferous 
limestone,  and  have  been  thrown  into  positions  more  or  less  conformable  to  them. 
The  highly  inclined  outliers  of  carboniferous  limestone  which  appear  along  that 
line,  are  sharply  elevated  axes  or  domes,  which  in  their  movements  have  also 
raised  up  the  Permian  deposits,  in  directions  parallel  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  Ural 
chain.  Thus,  whilst  the  gypseous  Permian  beds  lie  in  horizontal  and  undis- 
turbed masses  against  the  chief  mass  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  which  really 
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forms  the  outer  wall  of  the  Ural  chain,  the  very  same  limestone  is  thrown  up 
through  the  Permian  deposits,  which  are  also  dislocated,  in  the  remarkable  outliers 
of  Tcheketau,  &c.  near  Stcrlitamak.  The  whole  of  the  hilly  tract  of  Permian 
strata  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Ik,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ushatirka,  and 
ranging  southwards  across  the  Sakmara  to  the  Ural  river;  in  short,  all  the  south- 
western counterforts  of  the  Ural  chain  are  made  up  of  sandstones,  conglomerates 
and  limestones  of  the  Permian  age,  which  have  been  affected,  though  in  a less 
degree,  upon  lines  parallel  to  the  carboniferous  limestone.  In  a hill  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ik,  a tributary  of  the  Sakmara,  near  Spaskoi,  the  sandstones  are  up- 
wards of  1300  English  feet1  above  the  sea  : and  in  Mount  Girialsk,  between  the 
Sakmara  and  Ural  rivers,  where  they  are  1085  English  feet  high,  these  conglome- 
rates strike  north-north-west,  south-south-cast,  and  are  inclined  to  the  west  at 
angles  of  35°.  In  a word,  they  are  there  conformable,  not  only  to  the  carboni- 
ferous limestone  (see  p.  146),  but  have  exactly  the  same  strike  as  the  chief 
masses  of  older  rocks  which  constitute  the  Southern  Ural  in  that  parallel  of  lati- 
tude. In  directing  attention,  however,  to  these  relations,  we  are  quite  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  drawing  a marked  distinction  between  the  earlier  dislocations  and 
alterations  which  affected  the  Uralian  chain,  properly  so  called,  and  those  which 
have  occurred  subsequently  on  its  flanks,  and  on  lines  parallel  to  it.  The  latter 
pertain  to  geological  casualties  of  a minor  order  of  intensity  ; for  although  these 
flanking  Permian  strata  aud  the  carboniferous  limestones  which  pierce  them,  have 
been  thrown  up  on  outlying  parallels,  the  older  or  carboniferous  deposit,  in  such 
positions,  never  exhibits  the  same  altered  or  dislocated  condition  as  in  the  Ural 
Mountains,  in  no  portion  of  which  have  the  Permian  deposits  ever  been  detected. 

From  all  these  facts,  then,  we  have  come  to  the  same  conclusions  as  those  at 
which  we  arrived  after  an  examination  of  the  Silurian  region  of  the  British  Isles  ; 
— that  whatever  may  have  been  the  direction  of  an  ancient  fissure  in  the  crust  of 
the  earth  (we  here  include  all  partial  deviations  and  embranchments  dependent 
thereon),  other  parallel  outbursts  and  upheavals  have  naturally  taken  place  along 
the  same  line  at  subsequent  epochs.  That  repetitions  of  such  a phenomenon  ought 
in  all  probability  to  have  occurred  along  the  same  lines — those  of  least  resistance — 
through  which  molten  matter  had  been  habituated  to  find  its  way  to  the  surface,  is 
what  any  one  who  reasons  from  existing  analogies  might  be  led  to  expect ; and  that 
it  has  been  so  along  the  chief  direction  of  the  paleozoic  deposits  of  Wales  and  En- 

1 These  heights,  like  moat  of  those  given,  arc  taken  from  Colonel  Helmersen’a  observations. 
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gland  from  the  earliest  Silurian  period  to  the  Carboniferous  sera  included, — in  one 
instance,  indeed,  to  the  close  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone1,  and  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains from  the  Silurian,  till  after  the  Permian  period, — are  facts  which  it  is  import- 
ant to  record. 

Lastly,  if  throughout  the  whole  chain  of  the  Ural  we  can,  from  the  direction  of 
the  deposits  alone,  make  no  distinction  as  to  epochs  of  dislocation,  still  less  can 
we  attempt  to  do  so  when  we  turn  to  the  Timan  range,  which,  though  trending  for 
500  miles  from  north-east  to  south-west,  consists,  as  wc  have  shown,  of  palseozoic 
rocks  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  the  Ural ; the  only  distinction  being,  that  along 
no  portion  of  that  low  ridge  are  the  Permian  deposits  affected,  as  along  the  south- 
western flank  of  those  mountains. 


P.S.  In  alluding  to  the  inverted  position  of  strata,  we  ought  not  to  forget  the 
remarkable  case  cited  in  North  Wales,  where  along  a considerable  space  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire and  Radnorshire,  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  either  dip  under  or  abut 
against  what  are  now  known  to  be  Lower  Silurian,  but  which,  from  want  of  suffi- 
cient examination,  were  formerly  supjwsed  to  be  distinct,  and  were  then  called 
Cambrian.  (See  Silurian  System,  p.  309,  and  Chap.  I.  of  this  work.) 

1 See  Silurian  Syitetn,  p.  294  rt  teq. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

ANCIENT  SURFACE  OF  THE  URAL  MOUNTAINS  AND  THE 
ADJACENT  COUNTRIES —GOLD  AND  MAMMOTH  ALLUVIA. 

Introductory  View,  showing  the  Mineral  conditions  of  the  Ural  Chain  when  the  Paleo- 
zoic Conglomerates  were  formed. — No  trace  of  Gold  or  Platinum  in  the  ancient 
Cupriferous  detritus  on  the  West,  nor  in  the  Tertiary  Grits  on  the  East  Flank  of  the 
Chain. — The  present  Watershed  and  the  Gold  Ore  both  formed  during  a compara- 
tively modem  period. — Auriferous  Alluvia  at  the  Mines  of  Berezovsk. — The  De- 
tritus of  Gold  veins  and  Mammoths’  bones  therein. — Mines  of  Chrestovodsvisgensk 
with  Gold  and  Diamonds. — Mines  of  Peshanka  near  Bogoslofsk  with  Gold,  Mam- 
moths' bones,  Sjc. — Ores  of  Platinum  as  well  as  of  Gold  occasionally  formed  by  dif- 
fusion through  the  Rocks. — Auriferous  and  Mammoth  detritus  along  the  East  Flank 
of  the  Chain  to  Soimanofski  Zavod. — Great  richness  of  similar  accumulations  south 
of  Miask. — No  traces  of  action  of  the  sea  on  the  East  Flank  of  the  Chain  from  after 
the  Paler ozoic  period  to  the  present  day. — The  Gold  Shingle  of  the  Ural  and  its 
overlying  Clay  formed  in  the  Lakes  of  an  ancient  Siberian  Continent,  where  the 
Mammoths  and  other  extinct  Animals  lived. — The  fossil  Mammalian  Remains  carried 
for  ages  into  Lakes  and  Rivers,  and  thence  into  Estuaries  and  the  Northern  Sea. — 
Their  final  destruction  probably  caused  by  the  last  elevations  of  the  Ural. — The 
Remains  of  fossil  Animals  in  the  Drift  of  European  Russia  considered. — The  sup- 
posed preservation  of  the  Bos  Urus  to  the  present  day  explained. — Relative  changes 
of  Sea  and  Land  considered. 

The  reader  will  already  have  seen,  that  just  as  surely  as  one  sediment  has  suc- 
ceeded to  another  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  so  have  certain  igneous  evolutions  and 
changes  taken  place  at  different  periods,  by  which  conglomerates  were  successively 
formed  upon  their  shores.  Thus,  for  example,  we  have  already  shown,  that  the 
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formation  of  magnetic  iron  was  coincident  with  the  outburst  of  one  sort  of  trapptean 
rock  (greenstone  porphyry),  which  however  posterior  to  stratified  and  other  igneous 
rocks,  was  in  itself  succeeded  by  copper  ore  and  serpentine,  whilst  the  latter  has 
been  subsequently  cut  through  by  syenites  and  granites. 

Amid  the  results  of  these  various  disturbances,  we  will  now  endeavour  to  indi- 
cate the  period,  at  which  the  rocks  of  the  Ural  were  impregnated  with  gold,  and 
when  the  auriferous  alluvia  were  formed.  Looking  at  the  Ural  as  a great  meridian 
chain,  we  have  already  shown,  that  the  palaeozoic  and  sedimentary  deposits  of 
which  its  central  ridge  and  eastern  parallels  essentially  consisted  have,  to  a great 
extent,  parted  with  their  original  characters,  and  have  usually  assumed  a crystalline 
aspect.  Issuing  from  the  summit  and  eastern  edge  of  this  metamorphic  mass, 
eruptive  rocks  form  the  culminating  points  of  the  chain,  to  the  east  of  which  and 
extending  into  the  low  countries  of  Siberia,  other  parallel  lines  of  eruption,  ranging 
more  or  less  from  north  to  south,  and  also  traversing  palaeozoic  rocks,  constitute 
an  undulating  zone,  composed  of  hills  of  slight  elevations,  parallel  to  the  chief  ridge. 
These  lower  eastern  ridges,  all  either  composed  of  eruptive  igneous  rocks,  or  the 
original  strata  through  which  they  have  burst  forth,  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  mine- 
ral and  metalliferous  productions  of  the  chain.  For  though  auriferous  detritus 
occurs,  in  one  instance,  on  the  western  side  of  the  watershed,  that  exceptional  case 
is  accompanied  by  the  same  phaenomena  as  are  uniformly  apparent  in  the  eastern 
gold  zones,  viz.  the  contiguity  of  parallel  ridges  of  eruptive  rocks. 

The  general  feature  of  the  great  mass  of  auriferous  materials  being  invariably 
found  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  chain,  coupled  with  their  almost  total  absence  on 
its  western  slopes,  has  been  already  dwelt  upon  by  Humboldt,  who  has  shown,  that 
in  relation  to  the  other  geological  phenomena  the  formation  of  gold  veins  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  little,  if  at  all,  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  the 
mammoths.  Having  ourselves  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  we  must  explain 
the  evidences  which  have  led  us  to  adopt  this  view,  because  in  one  material  geolo- 
gical point  they  are  independent  of  the  reasons  which  influenced  our  great  precur- 
sor. This  jpbint  consists,  in  developing  the  geographical  changes  which  the  region 
has  undergone  in  former  geological  epochs,  and  by  deducing  from  their  results,  that 
the  auriferous  pha?nomenon  must  have  been  posterior  to  all  such  early  conditions. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  work  we  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  that  the  widely- 
spread  cupriferous  deposits  of  Pcrmia,  which  occupy  all  the  low  country  to  the 
west  of  these  mountains,  have  been  derived  from  pre-existing  eastern  lands,  upon 
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which  the  plants  and  vegetables  inclosed  in  the  Permian  conglomerates  must  have 
grown.  Judging  from  its  composition, — it  is  entirely  made  up  of  fragments 
of  ancient  Uralian  rocks, — the  great  Permian  deposit  must  have  been  accumu- 
lated, not  only  after  the  completion  of  the  Silurian,  Devonian  and  Carboniferous 
systems,  but  after  their  consolidation,  and  either  after  or  during  their  mineraliza- 
tion with  copper  ores.  This  is  a clear  and  undeniable  conclusion,  at  which 
the  field  geologist  who  has  examined  this  region  arrives  ; for  in  whatever  parallel 
of  latitude  he  may  trace  this  ancient  detritus,  he  invariably  finds  it  to  be  more 
coarse  and  metalliferous  as  it  approaches  the  mountains  from  which  its  materials 
have  been  derived,  whilst  in  receding  from  them,  such  mineral  matter  (always 
in  the  form  of  deposit  and  never  in  the  condition  of  veins)  as  regularly  dies 
away  and  is  lost  in  marine  marls,  sands  and  limestone.  But  if  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains were,  as  we  contend  they  must  have  been,  the  source  whence  all  these  cupri- 
ferous sediments,  as  well  as  detritus  and  fossil  vegetables  were  supplied,  very  dif- 
ferent, indeed,  must  have  been  their  former  outline  from  that  which  now  prevails ; 
for  on  the  western  slope  of  the  axis  down  which  the  waters  now  flow  into  Permia, 
there  are  no  great  veinstones  and  original  sources  from  which  such  debris  could 
have  been  derived.  All  the  spots  where  the  largest  veins,  masses  and  original 
centres  of  copper  ore  occur,  whether  at  Bogoslofsk,  Nijny  Tagilsk,  Gumeshefsk 
and  Polofsk,  south  of  Miask  or  other  and  intermediate  places,  are  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  chief  ridge.  Supposing  that  these  mines  were  in  the  process  of  forming, 
or  having  been  formed,  were  undergoing  destruction,  during  an  ara  in  which  the 
land  had  assumed  its  present  outline,  almost  every  cupriferous  particle  and  drop 
of  water  impregnated  with  or  transporting  such  mineral  matter,  must  have  de- 
scended into  the  adjacent  low  country  of  Siberia.  By  no  natural  agency  could  any 
considerable  quantity  of  such  coarse  materials  be  now  carried  to  the  low  countries' 
on  the  west,  between  which  and  all  the  great  copper  sources  which  are  known,  lies 
the  ridge  of  the  Ural.  Now,  as  all  the  cupriferous  detritus  has  been  carried  to  the 

1 The  one  of  Gumeshefsk  is,  indeed,  not  so  demonstrative  ns  those  of  Bogoslofsk.  Nijny  Tagilsk, 
Polofsk,  &c. ; for  the  small  river  near  the  former  place  winds  through  the  chain  to  the  west.  The  Use  oj 
heights,  however,  is  to  the  west  of  Gumeshefsk,  and  equally  separates  that  tract  from  the  low  country  on 
the  west.  We  are  now  alluding,  it  will  be  recollected,  to  very  ancient  residuary  detritus,  which  must 
have  been  derived  from  that  which  is  now  the  cast  side  of  the  line  of  greatest  altitude,  and  we  show,  that 
as  with  the  present  configuration  little  or  no  such  cupriferous  detritus  could  be  poured  down  to  the 
west  on  account  of  a high  intervening  ridge,  so  we  feel  sure  that  such  ridge  (the  present  crest  of  the  Ural) 
has  been  thrown  or  raised  up  after  the  accumulation  of  the  Permian  deposits. 
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western  flank  of  the  mountains,  and  not  a particle  of  it  into  the  low  country  of 
Siberia,  it  follows,  that  by  far  the  greatest  variation  in  physical  outline  which  the 
region  has  undergone, — one  by  which  a lofty  wall  was  thrown  up  between  Permia 
and  the  original  copper  sites  of  the  Ural, — took  place  at  a period  posterior  to  the 
formation  of  the  Permian  deposits. 

To  illustrate  this  view,  we  refer  to  our  proofs,  that  all  the  region  of  Permia  was 
submerged  during  the  gathering  together  of  its  copper-bearing  sediment  (charged 
with  remains  of  marine  animals,  mingled  with  the  branches  and  leaves  of  trees), 
whilst  the  opposite  low  country  of  Siberia  is  entirely  void  of  all  such  marine- 
formed  strata.  The  original  subsoil  of  Siberia  exhibits,  as  we  have  shown,  ancient  or 
palaeozoic  rocks  only,  similar  to  those  of  which  the  chain  of  the  Ural  was  originally 
composed,  covered  in  part  by  recent  tertiary  accumulations,  but  without  a remnant 
of  former  marine  detritus,  whether  of  the  carboniferous  or  Permian  acras,  such  as 
that  which  overlaps  and  covers  the  edges  of  rocks  of  the  same  age  on  the  west. 
It  follows,  then,  as  a necessary  induction,  that  when  the  cupriferous  gravel  and 
conglomerate  were  washed  into  the  sea-shores  and  bottoms  west  of  this  chain,  the 
tract  extending  eastwards  from  it  was  excluded  from  such  waters,  and  therefore 
above  them.  In  other  words,  what  we  now  call  the  Ural  Mountains,  then  formed 
the  rocky  shore  of  a very  ancient  and  probably  low  continent,  from  which  powerful 
streams  descended  into  a western  sea.  But  did  this  old  continent  contain  gold 
and  platinum  as  well  as  iron  and  copper?  Certainly  not ; for  had  it  been  so,  some 
trace,  however  slight,  of  gold  or  platinum  must  have  been  found  in  the  Permian 
debris  ; and  yet  long  and  patiently  as  the  detrital  copper-mines  on  the  European 
side  of  the  chain  have  been  worked,  no  one  has  ever  heard  of  such  an  occurrence. 

Nor  if  we  recede  further  into  antiquity  and  look  to  some  of  the  earlier  “reliqui®” 
of  this  chain,  those,  for  example,  which  under  the  form  of  carboniferous  conglo- 
merates are  most  clearly  indicative  of  one  of  its  great  upheavals,  can  we  detect  in 
them  any  traces  of  gold  ores ; though  those  conglomerates  are  compounded  of  all 
sorts  of  rocks  which  pre-existed  in  the  Ural.  Searching,  indeed,  throughout 
the  whole  series  of  detritus,  whether  carboniferous,  Permian,  or  that  of  much 
younger  age,  the  tertiary  beds  of  Kaltchedansk  and  Verkhoturie,  in  none  of  these 
regenerated  deposits  has  a vestige  of  gold  ore  been  found. 

To  render  this  inference  still  more  conclusive,  it  may  be  stated,  that  not  only  the 
absence  of  auriferous  fragments,  but  the  very  materials  of  which  the  carboniferous 
and  Permian  conglomerates  are  composed,  similarly  bespeak  a like  change  of  out- 
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line  since  the  period  of  their  deposit;  for  if  the  present  watershed  of  the  Ural  had 
then  been  in  existence,  scarcely  any  fragments  or  pebbles  of  porphyry,  greenstone, 
or  Lydian  stone,  could  have  found  their  way  into  the  region  of  Permia, — all,  or 
nearly  all  such,  would  naturally  be  transported  to  the  depressions  on  the  Siberian 
flank  of  the  chain  where  these  rocks  abound  in  situ.  But  the  contrary  has  been  the 
case;  the  Permian  deposits  on  the  west  contain  the  detritus  of  such  igneous 
and  metamorpluc  rocks,  whilst  nothing  like  it  is  to  be  seen  in  Siberia. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  judge  from  the  total  absence  of  all  auriferous  matter  in 
the  ancient  conglomerates  on  the  west,  and  in  the  tertiary  grits  upon  the  east,  or 
from  the  absolute  materials  in  the  whole  series  of  regenerated  deposits,  we  conclude 
that  the  chain  became  auriferous  during  the  most  recent  disturbances  by  which  it 
was  affected,  and  that  this  took  place  when  its  highest  peaks  were  thrown  up,  when 
the  present  watershed  was  established,  and  when  the  syenitic  granites  and  other 
comparatively  recent  igneous  rocks  were  erupted  along  its  eastern  slopes. 

The  only  detritus  in  which  grains  and  portions  of  gold  and  platinum  have  been 
found  is,  in  truth,  that  in  which  remains  of  mammoths  and  rhinoceroses  have  also 
been  detected  ; and  coupling  this  last  fact  with  the  omission  of  all  auriferous  veins 
in  the  more  ancient  alluvia  of  the  chain,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  this  region, 
gold  was  one  of  the  most  recent  mineral  productions  anterior  to  the  historic  .era. 
The  very  nature  and  form  of  the  ground  in  which  the  auriferous  debris  have  been 
heaped  up,  shows  that,  unlike  the  ancient  or  Permian  detritus,  this  took  up  its  po- 
sition when  the  present  configuration  had  been  to  a great  extent  brought  about,  and 
when  valleys  existed,  in  which  large  quadrupeds,  closely  allied  to  those  which  now 
live  among  us,  were  entombed.  We  believe,  then,  that  before  the  surface  assumed 
its  present  outline,  the  tract  we  now  call  the  Ural  Mountains  was  a low  ridge,  ex- 
tending from  north  to  south,  and  forming  the  western  shore  of  a continent  on  which 
such  animals  lived  and  died  during  long  ages. 

In  proceeding  to  describe  a few  of  the  auriferous  spots  which  came  under  our 
notice,  we  at  once  disavow  any  pretension  to  explain  their  statistical  and  mining 
details.  Our  time  was  too  much  limited  for  such  inquiries,  concerning  which 
we  must  again  refer  to  the  works  of  Humboldt,  Rose,  Hclmerscn,  and  of  many 
officers  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines  who  have  written  upon  their  respective 
stations.  Our  sole  object  is  to  bring  before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  the  mode  and 
period  in  which  the  auriferous  detritus  was  accumulated. 

Whoever  may  take  in  his  hand  the  detailed  geological  map  of  any  auriferous 
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tract  of  the  Ural  or  Siberia,  and  observe  that  the  affluents  of  the  rivers  are 
chiefly  the  sites  which  the  gold  detritus  occupies,  might  naturally  be  led  to 
infer,  that  it  was  nothiug  but  the  residue  of  rivers  or  streamlets.  This,  however, 
would  be  a gross  misapprehension.  The  gold  alluvia  of  the  Ural  (sand  it  can  very 
rarely  be  called)  is  a gravel  seldom  less  coarse  than  that  around  London  and  the 
east  of  England,  and  for  the  most  part  a shingle,  composed  chiefly  of  moderately- 
sized  and  small  subangular  fragments  of  the  adjacent  rocks.  It  is,  in  short,  that 
portion  of  the  detritus  of  this  chain,  which  has  been  derived  from  such  rocks  as 
have  been  impregnated  with  gold,  or  which  contained  gold-bearing  veins.  With 
the  exception  of  the  presence  of  very  minute  portions  of  gold,  platinum  or  mag- 
netic iron  disseminated  in  it,  and  which  are  very  rarely  perceptible  to  the  eye,  it  is 
nothing  but  the  debris  of  certain  mineralized  masses  which  have  been  formerly  shed 
off  from  the  flanks  of  these  mountains,  and  have  partially  filled  up  the  depressions 
adjacent  to  them. 

Unlike  the  Scandinavian  and  other  chains,  which  burthened  with  much  detritus 
have  cast  off  portions  of  it  to  great  distances  from  their  flanks,  the  sides  of  the 
Ural  are  void  of  all  such  far-transported  or  rounded  blocks  ; every  loose  fragment 
having  been  derived  from  an  adjacent  elevation,  and  having  been  usually  washed 
down,  in  strict  relation  to  the  chief  existing  features  of  the  land'.  In  fact,  the 
term  drift  is  not  correctly  applicable  to  these  Uralian  masses,  which  are  purely 
local,  and  in  which  there  are  none  of  those  boulders,  that  in  other  countries  have 
been  transported  across  hills  and  valleys,  far  from  the  place  of  their  origin.  Neither 
do  the  sides  of  the  mountains  exhibit  striae  of  denudation  nor  polished  surfaces;  and 
all  the  superficial  detritus,  without  exception  (parts  of  which  only  are  auriferous), 
is  strictly  local.  Let  us  now  consider  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  gold  accu- 
mulations, at  a few  of  the  principal  sites  where  they  are  worked. 

Gold  Mines  of  Berezovsk  near  Ekaterinburg. — These  mines,  situated  about  twenty- 
five  versts  to  the  north-north-east  of  Ekaterinburg,  have  long  been  most  productive, 
and  are  interesting  to  the  geologist  and  mineralogist  in  offering  the  only  subterra- 
nean shafts  in  all  this  region  by  which  gold  is  still  extracted  from  the  parent  rock". 

1 The  same  distinction  was  formerly  pointed  out  between  the  local  drift  of  Siluria  and  the  foreign  or 
northern  drift  of  England.  See  Silurian  System,  p.  309  el  try. 

• From  the  year  1745.  to  the  time  of  our  visit.  1841,  these  mines  bad  afforded  52,000,000  of  poods 
of  ore-stuff  which  had  yielded  679  poods  of  gold.  The  proportion  of  gold  to  the  vein. stone  or  detritus 
necessarily  varies  exceedingly  in  different  localities,  and  from  time  to  time,  even  at  the  same  place.  At 
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The  chief  fundamental  rocks  are  talcose,  chloritic  schists  and  clay  slates,  like  those 
which  prevail  around  Ekaterinburg,  and  these  have  been  cut  through  by  parallel 
bands  of  a fclspathic  rock  called  " beresitc,”  which  M.  Rose  considers  to  be  a 
decomposed  granite, — a continuation,  in  fact,  of  the  granites  of  the  Shartash  lake 
and  Ekaterinburg  (see  Map).  The  band  of  “ beresite,”  which  bears,  in  truth,  the 
aspect  of  a metalliferous  lode,  trends  from  north  to  south,  and  contains  within  it 
many  veins  of  quartz,  in  which  the  gold  occurs,  and  from  which  it  is  extracted 
both  by  vertical  shafts  and  lateral  galleries  which  have  been  made  in  the  masses 
of  the  “ beresite.”  On  each  flank  of  the  lode,  the  talc  Bchist  in  contact  with  the 
beresite  is  a reddish  decomposing  altered  rock,  called  " crassick  ” by  the  workmen. 
In  some  parts  of  the  works  the  quartz  veins  so  multiply  as  almost  to  exclude  the 
beresite,  whilst  some  other  or  pourer  veins  traverse  the  mass  diagonally  and  even 
from  west  to  east.  In  contact  with  the  quartz  veins,  the  beresite  is  usually  com- 
pact and  hard,  but  at  a little  distance  from  them,  that  substance  is  usually  in  a 
form  which  would  convey  to  the  ordinary  observer  merely  the  idea  of  kaolin  or 
decomposed  felspar  rock.  No  shaft  has  been  sunk  lower  than  twenty-eight 
fathoms,  and  no  perceptible  change  was  observed  in  the  nature  of  the  mineral 
substances  at  that  depth  ; but  owing  to  the  influx  of  water  and  the  want  of  steam- 
engines,  the  works,  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  were  only  carried  on  at  a level  of 
sixteen  fathoms. 

Referring  to  the  valuable  details  of  M.  Rose,  both  as  respects  the  nature  of  the 
matrix  and  its  imbedded  minerals',  we  thus  briefly  allude  to  the  rock  in  situ,  in 
order  to  explain  how  the  alluvia  which  cover  it,  and  which  partake  of  the  local 
character  of  all  the  Uralian  detritus,  should  also  be  auriferous.  The  gold  alluvium 
at  this  locality  occupies  a narrow  depression  in  which  a tiny  stream  called  the 
Berczof  meanders.  The  detritus  reposing  upon  an  irregular  surface  of  the  schistose 

Bcrezovsk  100  poods  of  gravel  formerly  gave  from  five  to  eight  zolotniks ; but  now  the  same  quantity 
does  not  afford  more  than  from  one  quarter  to  one-half  of  a zolotnik.  The  Magdalcnski  mine  near  Bo- 
goslofsk  has  been  known  to  afford,  in  one  year,  aa  much  as  half  a pound  of  gold  in  100  poods,  though  in 
general  the  saute  quantity  only  produces  one  zolotnik ! 

There  are  96  zolotniks  in  a Russian  pound,  which  is  equal  to  14  or.  7 dr.  English  avoirdupois.  The  Rus- 
sian pood,  or  40  lbs.  of  that  country,  is  consequently  equal  to  36  lbs.  2 or.  English  avoirdupois . [See  Tra* 
vaux  do  la  Commission  pour  fixer  les  mceurea  ct  lea  poida  de  l’Empire  de  Russia,  r&diges  par  A.  Th. 
Kupffer.] 

1 Besides  the  quartz,  M.  Rose  enumerates  tourmaline,  talc  crystals,  pyrophyllite,  bitter  spar,  iron  py- 
rites, brown  iron  ore,  needle  ore  (bismuth),  grey  copper,  copper  pyrites,  sulphate  of  copper,  carbonate  of 
lead,  vanadiate  of  lead,  gold,  Ac. ; but  of  all  these  minerals  quartz  it  much  the  moat  abundant. 
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rocks  or  granite  which  has  penetrated  them  is  composed  of  their  various  debris, 
chiefly  angular,  and  in  thickness  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet.  It  is,  in  fact,  local 
drift,  and  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  depression  with  little  reference 
to  the  streamlet  which  now  flows  in  it,  and  which  is  made  to  follow  the  works ; 
for  by  its  water  alone  is  the  ore  washed  out  of  the  detritus.  We  shall  not  describe 
these  works,  though  we  may  state  that  they  are  more  productive  in  those  spots 
where  the  broken  materials  and  coarse  sands  are  most  ferruginous,  and  that  during 
the  washing  process,  the  black,  glancing  grains  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  form  a good 
indication  of  the  presence  of  gold.  Our  chief  aim  is  to  show  the  position  in  which 
the  bones  of  mammoths  were  found  in  this  coarse  debris,  covered  by  clay,  bog- 
earth  and  soil. 


Bereuf  rtaritt.  G2. 


«.  Aurifcrwct  rock*  " (m  titu.”  *.  Auriicma  detritus. 

ft  Overlying  clay  euvrjwd  hy  humus  and  bog.  Poaitinn  of  mmnaoth  boot*. 


The  above  diagram  at  once  explains  these  relations;  for,  as  we  have  before 
said,  the  drift  in  which  the  gold  occurs,  fills  up  all  the  original  inequalities  of  the 
surface  of  the  rocks ; and  in  one  of  the  lowest  of  these  depressions,  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  and  at  least  200  feet  distant  from  the  little  river, 
very  well-preserved  tusks  and  other  bones  of  a mammoth  were  discovered  by  M. 
Koksharof,  sen. ',  formerly  director  of  these  works.  Now  the  coarse  gold,  gravel 
and  sand  is  covered  by  a thick  mass  of  clay,  which  is  wholly  unstratified,  and  this 
again  by  a poor  imperfect  grassy  peat,  and,  lastly,  by  the  sterile  humus  or  soil  of 
the  country.  \\  ith  the  exception  of  the  gold  in  the  gravel,  these  relations  may 
be  paralleled  in  many  other  tracts  of  Europe.  For  example,  just  in  similar 
coarse  gravel  and  sand,  have  often  been  found  the  bones  of  mammoths  and  other 
extinct  animals  in  the  ancient  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  and  many  other 
places.  There,  as  in  the  Ural,  the  coarse  detritus  is  usually  covered  with  the  finer 
materials  of  sediment,  either  in  the  form  of  clay  or  of  sand  and  loss.  In  the  upper 
clay  of  this  place,  as  in  the  loss  of  the  Rhine,  similar  remains  have  also  been  found  ; 
and  all  that  we  now  point  out  is,  that  by  the  distribution  of  the  materials  in  which 
such  remains  occur  they  could  not  have  been  placed  there  by  the  puny  Berezof 
1 M.  Koksharof  presented  these  bones  to  Mr.  Murchison,  and  they  are  now  in  London. 
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stream,  which  in  itself  is  wholly  incompetent  even  to  wear  out  its  own  course  in 
these  masses  of  ancient  and  pre-existing  debris. 

We  did  not  visit  a twentieth  part  of  the  gold  workings  of  the  Ural,  some  of  which 
occur  much  higher  up  towards  the  axis  of  the  chain,  others  further  removed  from 
it  than  those  of  Berezovsk,  and  we  must  point  to  the  map  for  many  of  these  po- 
sitions, in  all  of  which  the  alluvial  phenomena  are  more  or  less  the  same  as  those 
above  mentioned,  the  detritus  being  invariably  derived  cither  from  the  rocks  in  situ 
or  from  the  adjacent  higher  hills.  We  shall,  in  the  sequel,  describe  other  exam- 
ples of  exactly  similar  sepulture  of  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  in  the  South  Ural, 
and  in  the  mean  time  we  may  say  a very  few  words  on  the  extension  of  the  aurife- 
rous zone  to  the  north. 

Gold-bearing  alluvia  have  been  found  at  various  spots  nearly  all  along  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  chain,  both  in  the  lateral,  or  north  and  south,  and  in  the  transverse,  or 
east  and  west  valleys,  formed  amid  the  rocks  which  we  have  formerly  described. 
These  auriferous  alluvia,  notably  rich  along  the  zone  where  greenstones,  porphy- 
ries and  serpentines  have  traversed  ancient  limestones,  have  been  followed  by  the 
Russian  miners  to  the  north  of  Petropavlosk,  between  which  place  and  Berezovsk 
the  excavations  and  works  have  been  numerous.  Around  the  Zavods  of  Nijny 
Tagilsk  and  Blagodat,  and  even  extending  to  the  western  talus  of  the  watershed, 
these  gold  alluvia  have  been  considerably  worked  in  those  parallels,  and  in  some 
instances,  the  ore  of  platinum  is  formed  in  the  very  same  masses.  In  reference  to 
the  works  depending  on  Nijny  Tagilsk  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  zone  which  ranges 
close  along  the  western  side  of  the  crest  of  the  chain  is  poor  in  gold,  the  particles 
of  which  are  associated  with  chromate  of  iron  and  platinum,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  hornblende  and  metamorphic  rocks  which  there  rise 
up  to  form  the  axis.  The  richest  band  is  that  which  runs  from  north  to  south,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  Laisk,  whilst  two  other  but  poorer  zones  occur  in  the  mine- 
ralized low  ridges,  still  further  east,  or  at  forty  and  sixty  versts  from  Nijny  Tagilsk. 
In  this  parallel  of  latitude,  therefore,  the  gold-bearing  detritus  is  found,  at  intervals, 
and  in  zones,  extending  from  north  to  south  over  a country  near  100  versts  in 
width,  and  is  everywhere  made  up  of  fragments  of  the  metamorphic  and  eruptive 
rocks  of  the  region,  and  most  frequently  in  portions  of  quartz  veins.  Varying  in 
thickness  and  importance,  according  to  the  original  depression  or  cavities  in  which 
they  have  been  deposited,  these  materials  lie  at  all  levels,  the  little  modern  streams 
having  had  no  sort  of  influence  in  accumulating  them. 
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Gold  Mines  of  Chrestovodsvisgensk. — This  is  the  only  gold-work  of  any  magnitude 
which  fairly  lies  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Ural  chain ; for  those  which  depend 
upon  the  Zavod  of  Nijny  Tagilsk  are,  as  has  already  been  stated,  close  to  the 
eruptive  axis.  But  even  here  the  relations  are  on  the  whole  similar  to  those  more 
productive  deposits  which  occur  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  axis ; for  the  alluvia 
are  accumulated  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  black  dolomitic  limestone  before  de- 
scribed,— a rock,  as  before  shown,  which  is  seen  to  pass  into  the  talcose  and 
quartzose  schists  which  constitute  the  chief  mass  of  the  axis  of  the  Ural.  Nay, 
more,  this  gold  alluvium  also  lies  between  the  great  metamorphic  axis  of  the  Ural 
and  the  eruptive  ridge  of  Bisscrsk  (see  Map) ; so  that,  in  truth,  the  mines  of 
Chrestovodsvisgensk  cannot  be  said  to  offer  an  exception  to  the  general  con- 
ditions, under  which  all  the  gold  alluvia  on  the  Siberian  side  of  the  chain  have 
been  formed.  Filling  the  narrow  valleys  which  radiate  from  the  ridge,  all  watered 
by  various  small  streamlets  which  fall  into  the  Koiva,  the  gold  shingle  is  here 
piled  up  in  thick  accumulations,  which,  as  you  ascend  the  Adolfski  brook  to  the 
chief  mines,  are  found  to  increase  to  a thickness  of  about  forty  or  fifty  feet,  covered 
by  masses  of  clay.  At  these  upper  works,  the  overlying  detritus  is  so  considerable, 
that  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  removing  it,  horizontal  galleries  are  driven 
near  the  level  of  the  rivulet,  and  the  most  auriferous  portions  of  the  gravel  are 
thus  extracted.  This  detritus,  which  is  nearly  all  angular  and  chiefly  made  up 
of  chloritic,  talcose  and  quartzose  rocks  with  some  fragments  of  eruptive  rocks,  is 
apparently  void  of  limestone  or  dolomite,  thereby  showing,  that  it  has  been  really 
derived  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  higher  adjacent  Uralian  slopes  upon  the  east, 
which  are  essentially  composed  of  such  rocks.  Thence  it  has  been  spread  out  in 
great  mounds,  which  diminish  in  importance  as  they  descend  into  the  lower 
grounds,  where  the  alluvium  overlaps  the  edges  of  the  black  dolomite  or  Devonian 
limestone  before  described.  No  remains  of  great  pachydermatous  quadrupeds 
have  been  found  in  this  coarse  shingle,  though  the  bones  of  Elks  have  been  detected 
in  the  overlying  clay. 

The  gold  alluvia  of  this  tract  have  been  rendered  conspicuous  by  having  afforded 
specimens  of  diamonds;  and  as  some  doubt  was  at  first  thrown  upon  the  reality  of 
the  discovery,  we  think  it  right  to  state,  that  from  every  inquiry  we  made  upon 
the  spot,  no  sort  of  suspicion  can  attach  to  the  evidence.  In  referring  the  reader 
to  the  description  of  these  diamonds  in  the  works  of  Baron  Humboldt  and  M.  Rose, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  upwards  of  forty  specimens  (all  of  which  we  saw 
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in  the  cabinet  of  Prince  Butera)  were  detected  in  the  detritus  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Adolfski  rivulet,  at  the  time  when  the  alluvium  was  there  worked  for  gold.  The 
operations  being  no  longer  carried  on  in  that  spot, — the  quantity  of  gold  being  too 
small  to  repay  the  cost, — no  more  diamonds  can  have  been  detected. 

Judging  from  the  mineral  character  of  the  Uralian  rocks,  Baron  Humboldt  had 
even  before  his  visit  to  Siberia  foretold,  that  diamonds  would  be  found  in  the  Ural 
as  in  other  countries  which  contain  platinum  and  palladium  ; and  whilst  he  was  en- 
gaged in  his  journey  to  the  Altai,  the  discovery  at  Chrestovodsvisgensk  was  made. 
Since  that  period  Colonel  Uclmersen  has  shown,  that  diamonds  have  been  found 
(though  in  a rare  specimen  or  two)  at  three  other  points  along  the  Ural  chain '. 

As  the  existence,  therefore,  of  diamonds  in  the  Ural  cannot  be  disputed,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know,  that  quartzose  micaceous  schist,  identical  with  the  diamond- 
bearing  Itacolumite  of  the  Brazils,  really  occurs  in  the  portion  of  the  Ural  adjacent 
to  those  mines,  and  in  a tract  from  whence  the  drainage  of  the  Koiva  and  Polu- 
daska  streamlets  descend.  We  are  indebted  to  Colonel  Ilelmersen  for  this  dis- 
covery, from  which,  as  well  as  from  his  finding  the  same  itacolumite  in  various 
parts  of  the  Ural,  he  infers  that  it  has  been  the  real  site  of  the  diamonds*.  With 
the  precise  geological  age  of  the  itacolumite  of  the  Brazils  we  are  unacquainted, 
though,  like  that  of  the  Ural,  it  is  evidently  a metamorphic  rock.  In  the  former 
country  it  has  been  described  by  Eschwcgc  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  diamonds,  and 
all  the  rivulets  in  which  they  most  abound  flow  from  mountains  composed  of  it. 
In  M.  Claussen’s  description  of  a portion  of  the  province  of  Mina’s  Geraes  (Moun- 
tain of  Grammagoa),  we  are  assured,  that  powerful  and  slightly  inclined  bands  of 
soft  micaceous  sandstone,  having  occasionally  the  aspect  of  itacolumite,  repose  di- 
rectly on  transition  rocks,  and  contain  diamonds  between  the  flakes  of  mica,  just  as 
garnets  occur  in  mica  schist3.  Whether  this  sandstone  orpsammite,  as  M.  Claussen 
supposes4,  has  been  metamorphosed  into  the  crystalline  micaceous  schist  called 
itacolumite  (by  no  means  improbable),  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine;  but  as  dia- 
monds have  been  found,  in  exactly  similar  sandstones  and  grits,  in  Hindustan5,  there 

* Ekaterinburg,  Kushvinsk  and  Verch-Uralsk.  Baron  Humboldt  and  M.  Rose  were  prevented  from 
visiting  Chrestovodsvisgensk. 

4 RcUe  nach  dcm  Ural,  2 Abth.  p.  202. 

9 Bulletin  de  l*  Acad.  de  Bruxelles,  1841,  tom.  viii.  p.  330.  A Brazilian  specimen  of  itacolumite  in  the 
Imperial  Museum  of  the  School  of  Mines  contains  two  diamonds. 

4 Geogn.  Gcmalde  von  Brnsilicn,  p.  38  ; and  Pluto  Brasiliensis,  p.  424. 

> See  also  Mineral.  Report  on  the  districts  of  Nellore,  Cuddapah  and  Guntoor,  by  Lieut.  Ouchtcrlony  ; 
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can  be  little  doubt  that  these  precious  stones  were  originally  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  in  sedimentary  deposits  not  more  ancient  than  those  which  con- 
stitute the  flanks  of  the  Ural  chain.  We  may  add,  that  as  carbonaceous  grits  of 
the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  periods  exist,  it  is  very  easy  to  conceive,  how  these 
masses,  like  other  sediments  to  which  we  have  previously  alluded,  have  been  trans- 
muted into  the  quartzose  micaceous  schists  which  occur  in  this  chain,  and  how  the 
diamonds  have  been  derived  from  them  and  deposited  in  the  auriferous  gravel'. 

Peshanka  Gold  Mine  near  Bogoslofsk. — After  this  short  digression,  we  now  return 
to  the  east  flank  of  the  chain.  The  gold  alluvia  of  the  rich  mine  of  Peshanka,  like 
those  of  Berczovsk,  occur  on  both  sides  of  a small  rivulet,  which  meanders  through 
a depression  between  the  copper  mines  ofTuryinsk  and  the  river  Kakva.  The 
chief  underlying  rock  is  greenstone,  and  the  gold  sands  situated  immediately  upon 
it  are  the  richest.  As  no  fragments  of  quartzosc  veinstones  have  ever  been  found 
here,  the  gold  grains  being  simply  collected  by  washing  the  finer  sandy  gravel, 
it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  gold  is  diffused  throughout  the  subjacent  rock, 
which,  according  to  XI.  Karpinski,  who  then  directed  the  mine,  was  in  part  a sye- 
nite. We  were  even  told,  that  upon  analysis  this  last- mentioned  rock  had  been 
found  to  contain  gold.  As  far  as  we  could  judge  from  appearances,  the  surface 
was  covered  by  large  blocks  of  syenite  lying  in  the  sand  and  gravel,  which  as  in 
other  places  was  covered  with  clay,  in  which  the  bones  of  mammoth,  rhinoceros, 
&c.  bad  been  found,  chiefly  near  the  mouth  of  this  little  valley.  Most  of  the 
gold  has  been  extracted  near  the  centre  of  the  detrital  mass,  whose  maximum 
thickness  is  about  seven  feet,  and  which  is  clearly  divisible,  as  elsewhere,  into 
two  parts,  viz.  overlying  clay  and  shingle,  and  auriferous  sand  beneath.  On  the 
whole,  the  inspection  of  this  locality  led  us  to  believe,  that  the  gold  had  been  dif- 
fused through  the  subjacent  rock,  and  that  the  auriferous  epoch,  or  the  close  of  it, 
was  marked  by  the  scouring  and  denudation  of  the  surfaces  of  the  rock  so  impreg- 

Madras,  1841.  Some  of  these  tracts  appear  to  resemble  very  much  in  composition  the  axis  of  the  Ural. 
Sec  also  Lieut.  Newbold's  papers  on  the  gold  and  diamonds  in  various  parts  of  India,  Jo  urn.  Royal  Asiatic 
Soc.  1843,  pp.  203—226. 

1 We  cannot,  for  the  reasons  before  assigned,  participate  in  the  idea  partially  alluded  to  by  M.  Rose,  and 
cited  in  the  Appendix  to  Baron  Humboldt's  work,  that  the  diamonds  of  Chrestovodsvisgcnsk  may  have 
had  their  origin  in  the  black  dolomite  of  that  place ; for  although  that  rock  has  been  shown  to  contain 
carbon,  the  alluvia  in  which  the  diamonds  were  found,  though  overlying  the  dolomite,  exhibit  no  portions 
of  it.  We  agree  with  Colonel  Helmersen,  that  the  diamonds,  like  the  gold  shingle  and  the  major  part  of 
the  accompanying  dctrituB,  have  been  drifted  from  the  adjacent  flank  of  the  higher  mountains,  in  which 
micaceous  quartz  rocks  exist,  fragments  of  them  (itacolumitc)  being  also  found  in  the  alluvium. 
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nated'.  All  the  coarse  detritus  had  evidently  been  forced  hither  by  the  same  waters 
which  entombed  the  mammoths  ; for  the  present  stream  can  scarcely  remove  a 
pebble  the  size  of  an  inch.  In  following  this  rivulet  and  the  river  Kakva,  into 
which  it  falls,  to  the  lower  grounds  of  Siberia,  the  remains  of  mammoth,  rhino- 
ceros and  Bos  Urus  multiply,  and  in  the  old  alluvium  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
Pellim  and  Tavda,  both  tributaries  of  the  Tobol,  are  very  abundant. 

Origin  of  the  Ore  of  Platinum,  and  probable  diffusion  of  that  Metal  as  well  as  Gold 
through  certain  rocks.— We  have  just  spoken  of  the  diffusion  of  gold  ore  through 
certain  rocks  of  the  North  Ural.  Even  at  the  moment  when  wemade  the  memoranda 
on  the  Peshanka,  and  saw  how  completely  the  auriferous  sand  at  that  spot  seemed 
to  be  simply  the  disintegrated  surface  of  the  subjacent  rock  (a  sort  of  syenite  or 
“ granite  pourrie"),  we  could  not  doubt  of  the  likelihood  of  such  a phenomenon. 
Since  that  time  Professor  Hoffman  has  ascertained,  that  in  a considerable  region 
of  eastern  Siberia,  the  gold  is  really  disseminated,  not  only  through  granitic  and  other 
igneous  rocks,  but  also  through  large  bodies  of  clay  slate*.  In  this  respect,  indeed, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  dissemination  of  the  gold,  which  is  in  any  respect  dissimilar  to 
what  is  known  of  the  diffusion  of  magnetic  iron,  pyrites  and  various  other  minerals, 
through  the  substance  of  rocks,  both  igneous  and  sedimentary.  The  fact  is,  then, 
that  though  gold  has  frequently  been,  and  is  for  the  most  part,  formed  in  quartzose 
and  other  veins  which  have  either  penetrated  or  been  separated  from  the  mass  of 
the  formation  {and  of  these  the  Ural  affords  countless  examples),  it  has  also  been 
diffused  in  some  tracts  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the  rock,  whether  of  igneous 
or  aqueous  origin. 

Though  ores  of  platinum  are  found  in  the  alluvia  of  the  Ural  chain  in  various 
parallels  of  latitude,  it  is  only  within  the  territories  of  the  Demidoff  family  that 
they  are  still  worked.  After  an  examination  of  the  greater  number  of  the  platinum 
works  belonging  to  Nijny  Tagilsk,  all  of  which  lie  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Ural-tau  in  that  parallel,  M.  G.  Rose  had  shown,  that  in  one  only  of  the  numerous 
masses  of  alluvia  was  any  gold  mixed  with  it,  and  that  in  no  instance  could  he 
detect  any  veinstones  of  quartz  or  other  fragments  of  rocks,  nor  of  magnetic  iron 

1 Since  the  year  1829,  when  it  was  discovered,  this  mine  of  Peshanka  had  yielded,  to  1840,  or  in  eleven 
years,  250  poods  or  10,000  Russian  lbs.  of  gold. 

« For  an  account  of  the  enormous  increase  of  gold  derived  from  the  eastern  governments  of  Siberia  in 
the  last  two  years,  with  speculations  thereon,  see  Mr.  Murchison's  Address  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  (Journal  Royal  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.  vol.  xiv.  part  i.  p.  lxvi.).  An  extract  will  be  given  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 
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ore,  so  abundant  in  the  gold  alluvia.  The  platinum  had  formerly,  it  appears,  been 
found,  for  the  most  part,  in  fragments  from  the  weight  of  a zolotnik  to  near  one 
pound,  though  rarer  examples  had  occurred  of  pieces  weighing  from  three  to  up- 
wards of  eight  pounds.  According  to  Rose,  the  major  part  of  the  detritus  asso- 
ciated with  the  platinum  consists  of  serpentine,  with  very  rare  appearances  of 
hypersthene  or  other  minerals,  the  ground  over  which  it  has  been  washed  being 
either  chlorite  schist  or  quartzosc  talc  schist,  the  latter  containing  diffused  epidote. 
The  platiniferous  alluvia  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Ural  ridge,  like  the  gold  alluvia 
on  the  east,  has  in  truth  been  drifted  down  into  adjacent  depressions  from  the  cul- 
minating peaks  of  hornblende  slate,  serpentine  and  greenstone,  and  is  occasionally 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  thick.  It  differs  only  from  the  gold  alluvia  in  being  usually 
arranged  in  narrower  masses,  the  breadth  of  one  mass  being  eighteen  to  twenty  four 
feet,  and  of  another  thirty  to  forty,  and  their  lengths  from  300  to  400  feet ; whilst 
there  arc  many  gold  accumulations  more  than  treble  such  length  and  breadth.  In 
our  own  examination,  indeed,  of  a heap  of  detritus  north  of  Kushvinsk,  from  which 
platinum  ore  had  been  extracted,  we  could  detect  no  sensible  geological  distinction 
between  it  and  the  auriferous  detritus  in  the  neighbouring  valleys,  since  we  found 
them  both  to  be  composed  of  various  sub-angular  veinstones  and  rocks  of  the  adja- 
cent ridges  (see  p.  381).  By  this  observation,  however,  we  by  no  means  wish  to 
imply,  that  the  formation  of  platinum  ore  may  not,  in  other  instances,  have  been 
accomplished  by  a natural  process  separate  from  that  which  in  most  instances  ela- 
borated the  gold ; but  we  believe,  that  with  the  present  amount  of  evidence  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  attribute  the  origin,  of  either  platinum  or  gold,  exclusively  to 
one  mode  of  formation. 

We  arc  led  to  make  this  remark  from  a recent  publication  of  M.  Lc  Play,  whilst 
these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press'.  Availing  himself  of  the  light  thrown 
upon  this  subject  by  the  scientific  researches  of  M.  Schwetzof  and  the  mineral 
agents  of  M.  Demidoff,  this  able  mineral  surveyor,  who.  as  before  said,  visited  a part 
of  the  Ural  Mountains  since  we  quitted  them,  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
platinum  of  Nijny  Tagilsk  was  not  formed  in  veins,  but  disseminated  throughout 
the  whole  mass  of  certain  crystalline  rocks  (gisement  primitif).  lie  founds  this 
belief  on  having  followed  twenty  or  more  courses  of  platiniferous  alluvia  up  to  a 
common  centre,  the  mountain  La  Martiane,  from  which  they  have  all  been  derived, 
and  of  whose  detritus  they  arc  all  composed.  No  quartzose  veinstones  occur,  and 
1 Compto  Rendu*  i l'luttilut  dc  France,  Novetnbre  1844. 
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all  the  platinum  is  finely  and  equally  diffused  in  the  proportion  of  1 in  200  of  a mass 
which  is  made  up  of  fragments  of  greenstone  and  serpentine,  but  chiefly  of  the 
latter.  Moreover,  the  fragments  of  serpentine  associated  with  the  platinum  arc 
positively  saturated  with  its  predominant  associate  chromate  of  iron,  and  though  as 
yet  no  platiuum  has  been  recognized  in  the  rock,  M.  Le  Play  contends,  that  it  must 
be  imperceptibly  diffused  through  a mass  whose  disintegration  yields  this  ore. 

Such  data,  including  those  afforded  by  Humboldt'  and  Rose,  certainly  afford  fair 
grounds  for  presuming,  that  the  platinum  in  these  localities  (the  most  remarkable 
in  Russia)  must  have  been  diffused  through  the  rock,  just  as  we  now'  know  that  in 
large  tracts  of  Siberia  gold  is  also  diffused.  Still,  all  these  facts  cannot  induce 
us  to  change  our  opinions  respecting  a heterogeneous  mass  of  platiniferous  alluvia 
which  we  have  ourselves  seen  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Ural,  between  Kushvinsk 
and  Turinsk,  where  fragments  of  greenstone,  porphyry,  jasper,  &c.  are  mixed  with 
fossiliferous  limestone,  and  grains  of  quartz  and  magnetic  iron  ore.  The  pheno- 
mena, therefore,  at  the  Demidoff  works  of  platinum  ore,  can  by  no  means  be 
assumed  as  applying  generally  to  the  origin  of  that  metal.  Colonel  Helmcrscn 
has,  indeed,  distinctly  stated,  that  grains  of  platinum  have  been  extracted  from 
quartzose  veius  in  the  “ Beresite,”  which  are  loaded  with  gold,  and  he  properly 
insists  upon  that  as  a known  source  of  platinum*.  Wre  are  therefore  disposed  to 
think,  that  the  ore  of  platinum  has  been  formed  in  the  rocks  pretty  much  in  the 
same  manner  and  at  the  same  period  as  gold,  sometimes  in  veins,  though  perhaps 
even  more  commonly  by  diffusion  through  the  mass.  Being  a much  rarer  mineral 
than  gold,  it  is  of  course  to  be  expected  that  a greater  difficulty  should  prevail  in 
accurately  defining  the  origin  of  platinum  ; the  more  so,  when  its  cost  of  production, 
and  the  few  uses  to  which  it  can  be  beneficially  applied,  have  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  nearly  all  the  Uralian  works,  except  those  kept  in  activity  by  the  Demidoff 
family. 

Other  Gold  Alluvia  on  the  Eastern  Flank  of  the  Chain. — For  an  account  of  many 
of  the  numerous  sites  of  gold  worked  along  the  east  flank  of  the  Ural,  besides  that 

1 See  Humboldt,  Asie  Ccntnle,  tom.  i.  p.  517,  where  Baron  Humboldt  suggested  this  idea.  " L'ab- 
sence  totale,"  says  he,  " du  quartz  dans  lea  lavages  qui  renferment  le  platine  seul  a Nijni  Tagitsk,  eat  un 
fait  tellemcnt  important,  que  Ton  se  demande  si  le  peu  de  platine  qui  est  m61t  h toutes  lea  alluvions  au- 
rifbres  appartient  cxclusivemcnt  h la  mSmc  source.  <3  vae  di.'t'tnixation  primitive  dans  la  serpentine  avec  fer 
chrumntd,  ou  si  l'on  doit  admettre  que  dans  les  lavages  tri'a  pauvres  cn  platine  le  metal  a £td  originaire- 
ment  reuni  it  l'or  dans  les  filons  de  quartz  me  me,  qui  ont  traversd  les  schistes  talqueux  et  chloritiques." 

* Keise  nach  dem  Ural,  12  Abth.  p.  212. 
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of  Berezovsk,  to  which  we  have  briefly  adverted,  we  must  again  refer  our  readers 
to  the  many  excellent  and  minute  details  in  the  work  of  M.  Rose.  Whether  in  the 
zone,  which  is  most  eminently  productive  of  gold  (that  which  ranges  by  the  eastern 
side  of  Nijny  Tagilsk,  and  is  probably  the  continuation  of  that  of  Berezovsk),  or  in 
the  less  productive  zone  nearer  to  the  Ural  crest,  which  extends  southwards  from 
the  west  side  of  Nijny  Tagilsk  to  the  west  of  Neviansk,  and  includes  the  works  of 
Rudiansk  and  Verchneivinsk  ; or  again  in  the  auriferous  zone  much  further  to  the 
east, — in  all  these  tracts  the  phenomena  are  essentially  the  same.  The  allu- 
vium is  everywhere  a coarse  local  detritus,  varying  in  thickness  from  two  to  ten 
and  twelve  feet,  and  usually  covered  by  much  stiff  clay.  Tbc  component  stony 
fragments  in  each  work  necessarily  vary,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  adjacent 
rocks ; but  in  almost  every  case  quartz  is  abundant,  generally  accompanied  by 
pieces  of  highly  crystalline  chlorite  schist,  talc  schist  or  clay  slate.  In  one  quarry 
or  set  of  works,  fragments  of  bercsitc  or  decomposed  granite  prevail,  in  another 
greenstone  porphyry,  in  a third  serpentine,  in  a fourth  augite  porphyry.  Iron 
pyrites  appear  in  one  and  not  in  another,  but  garnets,  zircons,  magnetic  iron  ore, 
chromate  of  iron,  specular  iron  and  other  iron  ores,  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  com- 
mon to  all  these  accumulations.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  these  loose 
deposits  between  Nijny  Tagilsk  and  Ekaterinburg,  as  illustrating  our  own  views  of 
the  nature  of  the  waters  which  must  have  been  employed  in  accumulating  such 
shingle,  is  cited  by  Colonel  Helmerscn  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neiva  and  Zavod 
lake  of  Neviansk.  There  the  detritus  of  very  great  thickness  occupies  ground  higher 
than  any  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  is  spread  out  in  a direction  almost  at 
right  angles  to  the  little  river  Neiva,  which  flows  at  its  foot.  It  is  just  such  a 
massive  pile  of  detritus  as  one  of  those  which  we  have  described  on  the  west  flank 
of  the  chain  at  Chrestovodsvisgensk.  The  upper  layer  consists  of  yellowish  red 
clay,  with  a few  rollers  only  and  a little  gold,  from  seven  to  ten  feet  thick  ; the 
next,  of  a dark  red  earthy  mass  in  the  upper  end  of  the  excavations,  seven  to  teu 
feet ; and  in  the  lower  eight  to  nineteen  feet,  and  spreading  out  over  a breadth  of 
320  feet,  the  whole  being  auriferous.  This  mass,  observes  Colonel  Helmersen,  is 
so  rich  in  pebbles  of  white  quartz,  that  in  some  places  it  resembles  a quartz  con- 
glomerate, whilst  in  other  parts  are  many  fragments  of  red  quartz,  clay  slate,  brown 
iron  ore,  serpentine,  talc  schiefer  and  white  dolomite.  That  the  quartz  pebbles  are 
the  chief  auriferous  fragments,  is  placed  beyond  a doubt,  for  one  quartz  block  was 
found  to  contain  upwards  of  four  pounds  of  gold. 
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Gold  Alluvia  at  Soimanofsk  in  the  South  Ural. — Let  us  now  cast  a glance  over 
the  gold  mines  to  the  north  and  south  of  Miask,  on  which  some  of  the  features 
which  bear  upon  our  views  are  still  better  developed  than  in  the  North  Ural. 
One  of  the  most  northern  of  these  spots,  called  Soimanofsk,  is  highly  interesting, 
as  being  situated  upon  a great  line  of  igneous  eruption  and  metamorphism,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made.  It  lies,  in  fact,  at  the  opening  of  a small 
transverse  valley,  close  to  the  foot  of  the  chain,  in  which  masses  of  quartzose  and 
schistose  rocks,  with  a very  copious  development  of  limestone  enveloped  in  serpen- 
tinous  and  other  eruptive  rocks,  are  covered  with  a very  great  thickness  of  auri- 
ferous alluvia.  A large  portion  of  the  auriferous  gravel  having  been  removed, 
the  limestone  has  been  exposed  throughout  a considerable  area,  as  represented  in 
this  woodcut,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  to  what  powerful  action  its  surface  had 
been  subjected  before  this  detritus  was  lodged  in  it. 


«.  Bed*  «if  inrliooi  ImartMM.  *.  Eruptive  And  MrpeaLite  rocks.  f.  Cold  shingle  or  gntri. 

«*.  EscAimtioo  of  the  goid  ■hiAglc.  o.  Bed  of  the  rivulet  before  the  works  were  commented.  a.  Tbs  preaeal  bed  of  the  neuiet. 

The  tops  of  the  highly  inclined  beds  are,  in  fact,  rounded  off,  and  the  interstices 
between  them  worn  into  holes  and  cavities,  as  if  by  the  action  of  water.  Now 
here,  as  at  Berezovsk,  mammoth  remains  have  also  been  found,  and  they  were 
lodged  in  the  very  lowest  part  of  the  excavation,  at  the  spot  to  which  the  figure 
of  a man  is  pointing  in  the  above  woodcut,  and  at  about  fifty  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  overlying  gravel,  before  it  was  removed  (see  upper  dotted  line  c*).  The  evi- 
dence at  this  spot  seems  therefore  decisive  of  the  fact,  that  the  entombment  of  the 
mammoths  was  here  accompanied  by  powerful  local  debacles,  which  filled  up  the 
depressions  with  the  debris  of  the  adjacent  ridge'.  To  this  consideration,  however, 
we  shall  return  in  the  sequel. 

1 That  streams  like  those  which  now  Sow  could  never  have  accumulated  the  immense  mass  of  detritus 
here  exposed,  is  seen  by  referring  to  the  present  small  rivulet  e,  the  bed  of  which  has  been  lowered  by 
the  miners  to  the  level  «. 

3 R 2 
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Gold  Mines  South  of  Miask. — Amid  the  many  auriferous  tracts  along  the  eastern 
flanks  of  the  Ural,  there  is  no  one  which  has  afforded  greater  wealth,  none  cer- 
tainly in  which  such  large  lumps  of  gold  ore  have  been  found,  as  in  the  tract  which 
extends  from  the  parallel  of  Miask  to  the  south  of  the  lake  Aushkul,  and  is  in- 
closed between  the  Ural-tau  on  the  west,  and  the  Ilmen  ridge,  or  its  prolongations 
on  the  east.  It  is  probable  that  a great  portion  of  this  gold  ore  has  been  derived 
from  the  breaking  up  of  quartzose  veinstones,  which  intersected  the  clay  slate  and 
chlorite  schist  of  this  region ; such  veins  having,  in  fact,  been  partially  worked 
to  the  west  of  Miask  (see  Coloured  Section,  PI.  III.  fig.  1).  The  tract  to  which 
we  now  particularly  invite  attention,  lies,  however,  to  the  south  of  Miask,  and  com- 
prehends the  very  productive  mines  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Miass,  or  in  the 
depressions  watered  by  the  streamlets  Kutarauganka,  Iremel,  &c.  Ascending  the 
river  Miass  along  a rich  verdant  valley,  we  were  much  surprised  in  having  a Bite  of 
gold  ore  pointed  out  in  the  very  heart  of  a calcareous  basin  which  occupies  this 
portion  of  the  valley,  and  between  eruptive  rocks  both  on  the  cast  and  west.  In 
some  parts  the  cliffs  forming  the  banks  of  the  little  stream  are  seen  to  be  composed 
of  hard  and  altered,  but  regularly  bedded  and  jointed  limestone,  in  which  encri- 
nites  are  occasionally  discernible,  and  in  one  of  the  denudations  in  this  rock  the 
gold  workings  called  Verchne-Miask  have  been  established.  The  detritus  here 
may  be  termed  a heavy  argillaceous  breccia  from  six  to  twenty  feet  thick,  in  which 
blocks  or  fragments  of  limestone,  varying  from  four  inches  to  seven  inches,  and 
even  to  occasional  slabs  from  four  feet  by  two,  are  associated  with  smaller  frag- 
ments of  quartz,  greenstone,  chlorite,  schist,  &c.  ; the  whole  resting  on  the  dis- 
turbed edges  of  the  limestone.  Now  the  points  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention 
in  reference  to  this  detritus,  are,  first,  that  the  smaller  fragments  are  those  which 
have  travelled  over  the  little  valley  on  the  west,  whilst  the  larger  are  those  of  the 
limestone  in  situ,  many  of  which  have  merely  been  re-aggregated  on  the  spot ; and, 
secondly,  that  gold  ore  also  occurring  in  the  harder  and  other  materials,  is  also 
said  to  be  disseminated  through  this  limestone1. 

The  most  productive  of  the  gold  workings  of  this  tract  occur  in  the  undulating 
grounds  on  the  western  side  of  this  valley*,  where  the  depressions  around  several 

1 This  fact  of  gold  being  diffused  through  limestone,  we  mention  on  the  authority  of  Genera]  Anoauff 
and  Major  Liasenko,  who  were  there  with  us. 

• M.  G.  Rose  lift*  given  a very  minute  description  of  the  nature  of  the  detritus  and  subjacent  rocks 
nt  many  of  these  gold  works.  (See  hi*  Special  Map  of  thi»  tract,  vol.  ii.) 
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little  conical  hills,  composed  of  serpentine,  diallagc  and  other  trappsean  rocks  with 
slaty  schists,  rise  up  and  form  low  counterforts  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Ural- 
tau.  Little  streamlets  called  Tashkuturgan  and  Kushkinovka,  across  either  of 
which  a man  can  jump,  arc  employed  for  the  grinding  and  washing  of  this  detritus. 

In  order  to  satisfy  the  reader  that  the  gold  alluvia  have  been  formed  in  an  ancient 
alluvial  period,  when  the  relations  of  land  and  water  differed  from  those  of  the 
present  day,  we  first  annex  a little  diagram  taken  from  a spot  adjacent  to  the  works 
of  Zarevo  Nikolayefsk. 


This  drawing  represents  a conical  hill  upwards  of  100  feet  in  height,  chiefly 
composed  of  a slaty  greenstouc,  from  the  sides  and  summit  of  which  gold  detritus, 
consisting  of  fragments  of  quartz  veins,  chlorite  schist  and  greenstone  have  been 
taken  in  greater  abundance  in  and  towards  the  depressions  on  the  sides,  though 
in  smaller  quantities  all  over  the  hill  and  even  to  its  summit.  This  fact,  like  that  near 
Neviansk,  proves,  that  although  the  detritus  is  more  or  less  local,  it  has  been 
accumulated  by  an  agency  which  carried  it  down  in  broad  sheets,  and  distributed 
it  over  all  the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  lodging  it  on  acclivities  as  well  as  in 
hollows.  In  the  depressions,  as  might  indeed  be  looked  for,  the  greatest  masses 
of  detritus  have  been  accumulated,  and  there  only  are  they  covered  with  a thick 
spread  of  clay.  In  these  latter  hollows,  particularly  around  the  Zavod  of  Zarevo- 
Alexandrofsk,  tbe  very  heavy  “ pepites  ” or  lumps  of  solid  gold  have  been 
found  (evidently  portions  of  very  rich  veinstones  or  nests  of  ore)  which  have  ren- 
dered this  locality  so  celebrated1.  At  the  period  of  our  visit, t he  heaviest  of  these 
“ pepites  ” (others  of  thirteen  and  sixteen  pounds  having  preceded  it)  weighed 
twenty-four  pounds  sixty-eight  zolotniks;  but  since  we  left  Russia  a lump  of 
native  gold  was  found  in  these  works  in  1843,  which  is  now  deposited  with  the 
others  in  the  Museum  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines,  and  which  weighs  about 

1 These  workings  vary  much  in  their  value  ; formerly  they  gave  from  9 to  10  zolotniks  of  gold  per 
pood  of  gravel,  now  they  afford  1 £ zolotnik  only.  For  the  equivalent  of  Russian  weights,  see  p.  477. 
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seventy-eight  English  pounds' ! This  may  fairly  be  called  the  largest  gold  boulder 
which  was  ever  washed  away  from  a rock  ! Large  lumps  of  gold  are,  however, 
to  be  considered  as  exceptions  in  the  Ural,  and  most  of  those  which  are  of  any 
magnitude  have  been  found  in  this  one  small  tract  watered  by  the  Tashkutur- 
gan  rivulet,  and  collected  at  the  adjacent  works  of  Zarevo-Alexaudrofsk  and 
Nikolay  efsk. 

It  forms,  as  before  said,  no  part  of  our  design  to  enter  either  into  the  mineralo- 
gieal  or  statistical  details  connected  with  these  gold  mines a.  Referring  the  reader 
to  the  mining  map  of  this  district,  published  by  M.  Rose,  we  simply  beg  to  call 
attention  to  our  rude  drawing  of  a portion  of  the  works  a very  little  to  the  north 
of  a monument  erected  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in 
1824. 


65. 


In  clearing  away  the  auriferous  detritus,  here  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  thick- 
ness, portions  of  the  fundamental  rock  were  laid  open,  the  surfaces  of  which  are 
so  hollowed  out  into  cavities,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that,  like  the  previous  example 
(p.487),  they  must  have  been  subjected  to  very  considerable  erosion  by  water, 
though,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  presently  assign,  we  believe  that  this  effect 
was  produced  at  an  ancient  period,  and  not  when  they  were  buried  under  the  coarse 

' The  first  mentioned  of  these  specimens  was  found  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  these  mines,  when  the  little  monument  represented  in  the  above  woodcut  was  erected. 
The  large  pepite  was  found  at  some  depth  in  the  alluvia  on  which  one  of  the  old  buildings  had  been  placed. 
See  Major  Oeerkys'  description  of  this  and  other  Russian  " prpitca ” ; Kais.  Russ.  Min.  Gesell.  Jahr 
1844,  p.  70.  with  figures  of  the  two  chief  lumps  of  gold. 

* M.  Rose  states  that  upwards  of  100  localities  in  the  Misak  district  arc  auriferous. 
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gold  shingle  and  drift  which  surround  them.  The  chief  of  these  projecting  bosses 
of  rock  consisted  of  greenstone  passing  into  a large  concretionary  felspar  rock, 
and  in  contact  with  these  trappeean  masses  are  veinstones  of  quartz  and  calc  spar 
in  talc  schist,  &c.  These,  in  short,  as  well  as  various  others  along  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Ural-tau,  are  the  rocks  out  of  which  the  auriferous  detritus  has  been  de- 
rived ; and  in  the  great  mass  of  local  drift  we  see  quite  enough  to  convince  us 
that  it  must  have  been  got  together  during  long  periods  of  attrition  and  atmo- 
spheric action.  To  this  coarse  and  ancient  detritus,  the  existing  water-courses  have 
simply  this  relation, — that  they  have  partially  hollowed  out  channels  in  it,  just  as 
the  rivers  of  England  and  France  have  worn  their  way  through  the  ancient  gravel, 
which  is  there  spread  over  low  and  broad  expanses,  whether  former  estuaries  or 
rivers  of  those  countries.  This  observation  applies,  indeed,  to  every  heap  of 
auriferous  detritus  on  the  Siberian  flank  of  the  Ural. 

If  it  were  our  object  we  might  describe  other  auriferous  localities  which  we 
visited,  such  as  that  of  Cossatchi-datchi,  where  the  gold  detritus  is  lodged  against 
the  foot  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  whose  fossils  and  condition  have  been  de- 
scribed, and  of  the  Mindiak  river  between  Verch-Uralsk  and  the  Ural-tau  on  the 
west ; but  we  have  already  said  more  than  enough  for  the  objects  of  our  general 
reasoning1. 

In  the  South  Ural,  then,  as  in  the  North,  the  remains  of  mammoths,  Bos  Unis, 
and  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus'  are  found  in  all  the  coarse  detritus ; but  as  that  only 
which  is  auriferous  is  cut  into,  the  bones  are  seldom  detected  out  of  the  line  of  the 
gold  works.  The  Bashkirs,  indeed,  attach  a superstitious  feeling  of  respect  to 
these  bones,  and  have  been  known  to  say  to  the  Russian  miners  who  first  settled 
among  them,  “Take  from  us  our  gold  if  you  will,  but  for  God’s  sake  leave  us  the 
bones  of  our  ancestors’.” 

1 In  the  southern  Bashkir  district-*  the  upper  drift  of  the  country  is  often  composed  of  black  earth,  that 
substance  covering  the  coarse  shingle,  just  as  the  yellow  or  grey  clay  surmounts  it  in  the  north.  Such 
examples  are  clearly  displayed  in  the  valley  of  the  little  river  Mindiak,  between  Verch-Uralsk  and  the 
Ural-tau.  Iu  short,  no  one  can  have  cast  his  eye  over  the  adjacent  regions  of  Siberia,  without  seeing 
that  this  black  earth  or  “ tchornozcm”  is  there  the  most  recent  of  the  alluvial  accumulations,  as  it  is 
never  surmounted  by  but  always  overlaps  the  coarser  alluvia  which  we  have  been  considering  (see  the  last 
Chapter). 

* From  a description  of  Pallas  it  is  believed,  that  remains  of  mastodon  have  also  been  found  in  the  Ural 
Mountains.  They  have  certainly  been  found  in  Southern  Russia  (see  p.  503). 

» The  Samoyedcs  (as  Count  Kcyserling  learnt  in  his  tour  to  the  Petchora)  have  a roost  singular  belief 
respecting  the  mammoth,  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  many  entire  forms  of  the  animal  may  from 
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Habitation  and  Destruction  of  the  Mammoths. — Though  mammoths  occur  in  cer- 
tain quantities  on  the  flanks  of  the  Ural,  thus  leading  us  to  believe,  that  when  alive 
they  inhabited  the  tract  where  their  skeletons  are  entombed,  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  as  by  other  proofs  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  the  comparatively 
recent  elevation  of  the  Ural  crest,  this  region  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  having 
been  rendered  highly  mountainous  until  the  very  period  when  great  numbers  of 
these  animals  were  destroyed — a destruction  which  we  believe  to  have  l>een  mainly 
accomplished  when  the  present  watersheds  between  Europe  and  Asia  were  deter- 
mined. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  mammoths  and  their  associates  ranged  over  these 
hills,  when  they  formed  the  elevated  edge  of  an  eastern  continent.  Further, 
let  it  be  assumed  (and  this,  indeed,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  physical 
features  of  this  region),  that  the  greater  number  of  the  broad  depressions  which  are 
now  filled  with  auriferous  and  mammoth  detritus  were  then  occupied  by  lakes,  in  the 
grounds  around  which  these  extinct  quadrupeds  had  long  lived,  and  into  whose 
shores  or  bottoms  their  bones  had  been  washed  for  ages,  and  we  shall  then  have 
before  us  the  conditions  which  will  best  explain  the  Uralian  phenomenon.  No 
one  can  observe  what  the  Russian  miner  has  accomplished,  by  damming  up  the 
existing  rivers,  and  thus  forming  artificial  lakes  in  every  sinuous  tract  in  which 
ores  are  worked,  without  being  naturally  led  to  the  idea  which  we  suggest,  that 
larger  and  deeper  lakes  were  formerly  in  existence, — lakes,  in  fact,  which  in  still 
more  primeval  times  fed  the  great  rivers  that  washed  the  Permian  detritus  to  the 
sea  then  existing  upon  the  west.  Granting  these  premises,  all  the  relations  of  the 
Uralian  mammoth  alluvia  may,  it  appears  to  us,  be  rationally  explained ; for  in 
some  of  the  most  violent  movements  of  elevation  which  gave  rise  to  the  present 
central  watershed,  we  may  readily  conceive  how,  their  barriers  being  broken  down, 
these  lacustrine  waters  were  poured  off,  and  how  their  shingly  bottoms  and  shores, 
already  containing  bones  of  mammoths,  were  desiccated  and  raised  up  into  the 
irregular  mounds  which  now  constitute  the  auriferous  alluvia.  The  very  nature  of 
the  auriferous  shingle,  with  its  subangular  fragments,  so  completely  resembles  the 
detritus  of  lakes,  and  is  so  unlike  the  gravel  formed  on  the  shore  of  seas,  that 


time  to  time  have  been  known  to  them  or  their  predecessors.  The  mammoth  of  their  legend  is  a great 
subterranean  monster  delighting  in  ice  cavern*,  and  to  whom  they  attach  a superstitious  reverence,  believing 
that  the  man  who  exposes  the  creature  to  dny,  thereby  kills  it  and  brings  misfortune  on  his  family.  This 
serve*  to  explain,  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain,  through  the  native*,  the  disinterment  of  an  entire  animal. 
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independent  of  the  entire  absence  of  any  marine  remains  whatever  of  tertiary  or  recent 
age,  all  along  the  immediate  eastern  flank  of  the  Ural  mountains,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  believing,  thut  the  gold  detritus  was  accumulated  during  a terrestrial 
and  lacustrine  condition  of  the  surface.  One  fact  only  which  we  have  mentioned 
seems,  at  first  sight,  to  militate  against  this  view,  viz.  the  deeply  eroded  surfaces 
of  some  of  the  palaeozoic  rocks.  But  however  these  appearances  may  have  been 
produced,  it  is  manifest  they  could  not  have  resulted  from  the  denuding  action  of 
the  same  water,  in  which  the  shingly  and  slightly  rounded  angular  detritus  was 
formed.  Such  abraded  surfaces  may,  to  a great  extent,  have  been  produced, 
at  periods  long  anterior  to  that  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  and  when  the  edges 
of  the  paheozoic  strata,  first  emerging  from  beneath  the  sea,  left  their  irregular 
and  water-worn  surfaces  to  be  filled  with  terrestrial  and  lacustrine  deposits  of 
after-days. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  denuding  and  abrading  power  of  waters,  produced 
both  by  the  bursting  of  lakes  and  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  currents, 
must  have  been  very  considerable,  for  such  alone  would  account  for  several  of  the 
appearances  we  have  spoken  of,  and  the  transport  of  large  blocks  and  enormous 
pepites  of  gold  into  broad  lateral  depressions. 

In  proposing  a lacustrine  entombment  for  the  Uralian  mammals,  we  are  borne 
out  by  the  constant  position  of  thick  masses  of  silt  and  clay  overlying  the  coarser 
shingle.  If  the  deposits  had  been  submarine — even  if  no  traces  of  shells  were 
visible,  there  might  have  been  some  indications  of  the  action  of  the  waves — some 
appearance  of  a coast-line : but  nowhere  can  the  geologist  imagine  such  a former 
state,  whilst  the  superposition  of  the  clay  to  the  shingle  is  best  explained,  ou  the 
hypothesis  of  formation  under  lacustrine  or  broad  fiuviatile  conditions,  which  even- 
tually assumed  a tranquil  character.  Such,  in  fact,  are  precisely  the  cases  of  the 
great  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube ; and  just  as  we  have  imagined  that  the 
mammoth  lived  in  those  Uralian  tracts,  when  the  adjacent  parts  of  Siberia  were 
occupied  by  lakes,  so  do  we  suppose  that  the  like  animals,  whose  bones  are  found, 
both  in  the  coarse  shingle  of  the  Rhine  and  in  the  overlying  loss  near  Baden- 
Baden,  once  lived  upon  the  grounds  which  now  constitute  the  Black  Forest  and 
adjacent  Alpine  tracts  whence  the  detritus  has  been  derived.  With  evidences 
of  internal  lakes  and  ancient  rivers,  in  which  the  bones  of  some  of  its  ancient 
quadrupeds  were  lodged,  Great  Britain,  though  evidently  also  the  abode  of  mam- 
moths, is  distinguished  from  the  Ural  and  Siberia,  in  exhibiting  around  its  coasts, 
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and  even  far  into  the  interior,  the  proofs  of  the  abode  of  the  sea  or  marine  estuaries 
during  long  periods. 

But  we  now  return  to  the  Ural.  A former  terrestrial  surface  on  which  the  great 
quadrupeds  lived  for  long  ages,  and  the  rupture  and  desiccation  of  adjacent  lakes, 
coincident  with  some  of  the  last  elevations  of  the  chain,  will,  we  are  convinced, 
best  explain  the  condition  in  which  the  remains  of  the  mammoths  are  left  buried 
on  the  edges  of  the  uplifted  ridges  of  the  Ural,  as  well  as  in  the  low  lands  and  great 
estuaries  furthest  removed  from  them.  In  the  depressions  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
chain,  the  mammoth  skeletons  are  broken  up,  and  their  bones,  together  with  those 
of  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus  and  Bos  Urus,  are  rudely  commingled  in  the  coarse  shingle, 
derived  from  the  mountains  or  in  the  clay  above  it.  In  proportion,  however,  as 
we  advance  into  the  plains  of  Siberia  or  descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Tobol  and 
the  Obe  or  their  affluents,  these  bones  increase  in  quantity,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  in  much  better  conservation.  Even  in  the  Hat  country  of  Siberia,  about 
thirty  versts  eastward  of  our  excursion  on  the  Issetz  (see  p.  366),  Pallas  mentions 
the  occurrence  of  teeth,  vertebra1  and  bones  of  mammoth  and  remains  of  fossil  ox,  as 
having  been  found  abundantly  by  the  peasants  at  several  localities  near  Tamakulsk 
and  the  source  and  banks  of  the  little  streams  Atish  and  Suvarish,  both  tributaries 
of  the  Issetz.  He  also  gives  (from  the  information  he  received)  a detailed  account 
of  the  order  in  which  various  beds  of  sand  and  clay  there  succeed  to  each  other, 
and  in  which  sharks’  teeth  and  palates  of  fishes  also  occur.  Hence  he  concludes, 
that  the  beds  in  which  the  bones  were  found  formed  the  bottom  of  an  argillaceous 
sea,  and  that  certain  sandy,  micaceous  materials  in  superior  beds  were  washed 
down  from  the  mountains.  Now  we  cannot  for  a moment  suppose  that  the  great 
naturalist  could  have  been  mistaken  in  the  marine  character  of  the  fish  remains  ; 
but  as  he  did  not  visit  the  spot  himself,  there  may  still  be  some  doubt  that  the 
mammoths'  bones  occur  in  the  very  same  beds  with  the  fossil  wood,  sharks'  teeth, 
&c. ; for  these,  we  apprehend,  must  certainly  belong  to  tbe  tertiary  deposits  of  clav, 
sand,  lignite  and  millstone  grit  of  which  we  took  leave  at  Kaltchedansk,  and  which 
appear  to  extend  widely  into  Siberia.  That  deposit  is,  we  must  think,  of  higher  an- 
tiquity than  the  detrital  accumulations  which  inclose  the  mammoths.  However  this 
may  be,  tbe  further  the  Siberian  rivers  are  followed  tuwards  their  mouths,  the  more, 

• Pallas  derived  hi*  information  respecting  the  order  of  the  bods  snd  tbe  position  of  the  remains  at 
and  near  Tamakulsk  from  Colonel  BibikotT.  Director  of  the  Forge  of  Kumcnsk  (see  rol.  ii.  p.  392, 
French  Ed..  1793). 
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we  repeat,  do  the  mamtnaliau  remains  increase',  until  at  length  whole  skeletons 
have  been  found  entire,  some  with  all  the  Hesh  and  hair  adherent.  Unwilling, 
as  we  always  were,  to  adopt  the  idea  of  Cuvier  and  other  eminent  geologists, 
that  entire  mammoths  with  their  skin  were  killed  and  preserved  by  a sudden 
change  of  climate,  we  now  distinctly  advocate  the  views  of  Lycll  and  Humboldt, 
that  these  creatures  were  the  denizens  of  countries  near  to  which  their  bones  are 
found'. 

The  single  fact  of  the  very  wide  diffusion  of  mammoth  bones  over  the  surface 
of  such  enormous  regions  of  the  earth,  would  in  itself  lead  us  to  believe,  that  those 
creatures  had  really  been  long  inhabitants  of  such  countries,  living  and  dying  there 
for  ages,  whilst  their  final  destruction  may  have  resulted  from  aqueous  debacles 
dependent  on  oscillations  of  the  land,  the  elevation  of  ridges,  and  the  formation 
of  much  local  detritus.  In  the  case  of  the  extinct  species  of  Carnivora,  it  has  been 
happily  and  successfully  shown  by  Dr.  Buckland,  that  for  long  ages  they  inhabited 
the  caves  of  the  British  Islands.  Again,  in  low  tracts  of  Yorkshire,  where  tran- 
quil lacustrine  deposits  have  occurred,  their  bones  (even  those  of  the  lion)  have 
been  found  so  perfectly  unbroken  and  unworn  in  the  fine  gravel  in  which  thev  are 
heaped  up  (as  at  Market  Weighton)3,  that  few  persons  would  be  disposed  to  deny, 
that  such  feline  and  other  animals  once  roamed  over  the  British  Isles  as  well  as 

1 Sujeff,  the  Associate  of  Pallas,  found  these  mammalian  remains  in  threat  abundance  on  the  banka  of 
the  Obe,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pittiareki  and  150  verets  south  of  Berezof.  (Pallas,  voh  iv,  p.  50.) 

* For  Eomc  time  the  frozen  mammoth  found  by  Adams  and  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Museum  at  St. 
Petersburg  was  an  unique  specimen.  Since  then  two  other  examples  have  been  reported,  and  one  of 
these  is,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Frcare,  on  the  point  of  arriving  at  the  museum  of  Moscow.  The  con- 
servation of  the  skin  is,  indeed,  not  peculiar  to  the  mammoth,  but  also  applies  to  the  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus, 
portions  of  whose  skin  and  hair  are  still  adherent  to  the  bones  of  a fine  specimen  of  that  animal  preserved 
in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  deposited  there  by  Pallas.  On  referring  per- 
sonally to  Baron  Humboldt  since  the  publication  of  his  work  on  Central  Asia,  he  expressed  his  opinion, 
that  the  perfect  conservation  of  the  skin,  mustachioa  and  whole  body  of  Prince  MenzikofT,  buried  100 
years  ago  in  Siberia  and  accidentally  disinterred,  ought  to  satisfy  nB  respecting  the  conservation  of  the 
mammoth  by  simple  reference  to  the  climate  of  that  country. 

• The  researches  of  the  Rev.  W.  V.  Harcourt  and  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Strickland  are  most  important  in 
showing  (the  former  at  Market  Weighton,  the  latter  at  Cropthorne  on  the  Avon)  the  co-cxistcncc  of  the 
mammoth.  Boa  Unu,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  lion,  bear,  tiger,  hyaena,  deer,  &c.  (all  of  species  distinct 
from  those  in  existence),  with  land  and  freshwater  shells,  nearly  all  of  which  are  identical  with  species 
new  living  in  Britain ; thus  proving,  that  no  very  great  change  of  climate  has  taken  place  since  these 
animals  were  contemporaneous  (see  Proceedings  of  the  Geol.  Soc.,  1834,  Silurian  System,  p.  554,  and  Phil. 
Mag.,  Sept.  1829  and  Jan.  1830). 
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other  European  countries.  Why  then  is  it  improbable,  that  large  elephants,  with 
a peculiarly  thick  integument,  a close  coating  of  wool  and  much  long  shaggy  hair, 
should  have  also  been  the  occupants  of  wide  tracts  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia1  ? 
At  one  time  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  imagine  a sudden  fall  of  temperature  in 
order  to  account  for  the  peculiar  conservation  of  these  creatures,  by  which  they  were 
supposed  to  have  been  at  once  frozen  up  in  the  mud  into  which  they  had  been 
washed,  or  the  morasses  into  which  they  had  sunk. 

The  discovery,  indeed,  of  a Rhinoceros  tichorhinus  by  Pallas,  with  its  skin  and 
flesh  adherent,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Viljni,  a tributary  of  the  Lena  (a  portion  of 
this  rhinoceros,  with  the  skin  and  hair  adherent  to  the  sides  of  the  head,  are 
nowr  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  St.  Petersburg),  and  still 
more  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  the  entire  carcass  of  a mammoth,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lena  in  lat.  70°  N.,  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  details  relating  to  which  have  been 
so  fully  given  by  geologists  of  all  countries,  naturally,  indeed,  led  to  such  ideas. 
Convinced,  by  their  perfect  preservation,  that  these  animals  must  have  lived  in 
or  near  the  countries  where  their  bones  are  found,  Cuvier  declared  it  to  be  his  opi- 
nion, that  they  must  have  disappeared  by  a revolution  which  at  once  destroyed 
all  the  individuals,  accompanied  by  a sudden  change  of  climate. 

In  England  this  view  was  very  ably  sustained  by  Dr.  Buckland,  and  particularly  in 
his  memoir  on  the  fossil  remains  which  occur  in  Eschscholtz  Bay,  and  other  places 
on  the  east  side  of  Behring’s  Straits*,  where  vast  quantities  of  mammoths’  bones 
occur  in  mud  cliffs,  apparently  similar  to  those  of  the  mouths  of  the  Lena  and 
other  great  rivers  in  Northern  Siberia.  So  long  as  geologists  were  compelled  to 
argue  upon  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  mammoth,  as  if  it  were  similar  to  an 
Asiatic  elephant,  the  opinions  of  such  great  masters  were  necessarily  dominant. 
Mr.  Lyell  had,  however,  the  courage  to  lead  the  way  in  taking  a new  and  highly 
philosophic  view  of  the  subject  by  suggesting,  that  the  peculiar  covering  of  these 
great  mammals  rendered  them  fit  inhabitants  of  a northern  climate,  and  that  no 
greater  catastrophes  were  required  to  account  for  their  destruction,  than  the  gradual 
elevation  of  large  masses  of  Siberia,  which  laying  dry  the  low  shores  and  estuaries 

• Thu  costing.  Dr  Fleming  has  well  remarked,  wa»  probably  a«  impenetrable  to  rain  and  cold  aa  that 
of  the  musk  ox  of  the  polar  circle,  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  No.  12,  p.  285, 

* See  Beechey'a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  593.  Betides  the  abundant  remains  of 
mammoths.  Dr.  Buckland  describes  those  of  Bos  Unu.  deer  and  hone.  They  occur  in  cliffs  of  mud  and 
sand  about  90  feet  high,  which  are  usually  much  congealed  and  froten. 
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into  which  their  bones  had  been  washed,  would  necessarily  render  the  climate  much 
more  intensely  cold1. 

But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  climate  must  have  been  more  mild  when 
mammoths  lived  than  at  the  present  day,  there  still  occurred  the  obvious  diffi- 
culty, that  without  some  entire  change  in  the  nature  of  its  vegetation,  of  which 
the  surface  of  Siberia  offers  no  indications,  by  no  possibility  could  a great  phyllo- 
phagous, or  branch-eating  animal  like  the  true  elephants  (which  require  rich  Asiatic 
jungles  for  their  sustenance),  have  lived  in  a region  of  fir-trees,  birch,  willows  and 
moss.  Comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  have  here,  however,  fortunately 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  geologist,  and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  of  his 
darkest  paths,  have  been  his  surest  beacons.  Examining  and  comparing  the 
composite  structure  of  the  very  numerous  teeth  of  the  mammoth,  Professor  Owen 
has  ascertained  that  they  possess  a peculiarity  in  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
dense  enamel,  which  essentially  distinguishes  them  from  the  teeth  of  the  Asiatic 
or  African  elephant,  and  which  specially  provided  the  mammoth  with  the  means  of 
subsisting  upon  the  coarser  ligneous  tissues  of  trees  and  shrubs.  In  short,  this 
great  zoological  authority,  combining  the  consideration  of  the  pecutiar  structure  of 
their  teeth  with  the  nature  of  their  epidermis  and  coverings,  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  mammoth  was,  by  its  very  organization,  a meet  companion  for 
the  rein-deer  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  north*! 

Applying  the  views  of  Humboldt,  we  might  well  admit,  that  the  rise  of  the  Ural 
and  Altai  mountains,  and  with  them  of  enormous  masses  of  the  continent  of  Asia, 
must  have  so  refrigerated  Siberia,  that  its  forests,  which  in  the  halcyon  days  of 
mammoths  may  have  extended  in  certain  promontories  to  near  the  Icy  Sea,  had 
necessarily  shrunk  back  to  their  present  limits,  and  left  these  coasts  entirely  to  the 
rein-deer  and  its  mosses.  But  to  require  our  belief  that  the  mammoth  ever  lived 
in  the  northernmost  tracts  of  Siberia  is  uncalled  for,  since  geologists  well  know 
that  the  wide  and  low  tracts  of  Northern  Siberia,  in  whicli  its  remains  are  most 
abundant,  were  then  evidently  beneath  the  sea,  and  the  bones  must  have  been 

1 There  is  no  portion  of  Mr.  LyelTs  speculation!  upon  ancient  physical  geography  which  has  impressed 
us  with  greater  respect  for  his  talents,  than  his  view  of  the  adaptation  of  the  mammoths  to  u residence 
in  the  former  Siberia ; and  we  rejoice  that  the  geological  evidences  we  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
question  essentially  sustain  his  inferences.  See  Lycll,  Principles  of  Geology,  4th  Ed.  vol.  i.  pp.  141,  150 
ri  ttq.,  where  the  whole  question  is  discussed  with  references  to  Dr.  Fleming  and  other  zoologists. 

9 See  Owen's  History  of  British  Fossil  Mammalia  and  Birds,  1844,  p.  261  ct  stq. 
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(iriitcd  thither,  and  possibly  for  some  distance1.  Yet  if  we  suppose,  that  these 
animals  lived  on  certain  lands,  as  in  the  Ural  and  the  north-trending  chains,  up  to 
fiO°and  65°  N.  lat.  (which  facts  and  physical  conditions  warrant),  we  are  still  in- 
debted to  Professor  Owen  for  having  removed  the  greatest  of  all  the  difficulties 
which  previouslye  nvironed  the  problem  ; since  there  is  no  longer  any  objection 
to  the  mammoth  being  an  inhabitant  even  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  provided  (and  there 
are  still  such  examples  in  Europe)  fir-trees  and  shrub-like  vegetables  could  exist  in 
such  latitudes. 

From  the  physical  structure  of  the  region  we  are  indeed  entitled  to  guppose,  that 
not  only  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  but  also  their  advanced  northern  ridges 
and  plateaux  (a  half  or  two-thirds  of  Siberia) , formerly  constituted  a region  covered 
with  forests,  like  those  of  the  Ural,  in  some  parts,  and  with  brushwood  steppes  in 
others,  from  which  whole  herds  of  mammoths,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Lyell,  would 
naturally  migrate  in  the  summers  (even  now  intensely  hot)  to  the  embouchures 
of  the  great  streams  and  edges  of  the  then  Arctic  Sea.  Such  might  have  been, 
we  may  add,  the  position  and  condition  of  some  of  these  creatures  at  the  periods 
when,  as  we  have  imagined,  the  highest  ridges  of  the  Ural  were  thrown  up,  fol- 
lowed by  the  rupture  of  many  lakes,  and  the  consequent  inundation  of  large  tracts  of 
the  flat  country,  previously  frequented  by  these  great  herbivorous  animals.  During 
their  long  occupancy  of  these  lands,  myriads  of  their  carcases  must  doubtless  have 
been  washed  down  by  the  rivers  aud  buried  in  local  mud  and  alluvium, — in  such 
positions,  in  fact,  as  they  are  found  along  the  banks  of  the  Sosva  and  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Obe,  before  alluded  to.  Others  reaching  the  mouths  of  the  streams, 
may  easily  have  been  transported  into  the  estuaries,  and  even,  by  the  power  of 
such  volumes  of  water  as  are  poured  forth  into  the  glacial  ocean  by  the  Obe,  the 
Yenisei  and  the  Lena,  borne  out  far  to  sea  and  there  lodged  on  former  inud 
banks,  which  now  constitute  the  shores  of  New  Siberia,  where  thousands  of  bones 
of  these  mammals  are  interred1.  If  the  power  of  drifting  the  bodies  of  animals  to 

• Murine  remains  were  found  by  Pallas,  associated  with  mammoths*  hones,  in  numerous  places  in  and 
about  70°  N.  lat. 

• See  Admiral  W rang'd’*  Voyage  for  a description  of  the  sands  and  mud  of  the  “Tundra”  (evidently 
all  ancient  marine  sediment)  in  which  the  mammoth  bone*  are  found  on  the  continent,  including  his  com- 
panion Anjou’s  account  of  their  enormous  quantity  in  the  isles  of  New  Siberia  (English  edition,  translated 
by  Mrs.  Sabine). 
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great  distances  be  assigned  to  any  rivers  (and  mariners  have  seen  floating  carcases 
in  the  ocean  very  far  removed  from  the  lands  from  whence  they  came),  in  no 
part  of  the  world  is  it  more  probable,  that  such  operations  may  have  been  carried 
on  upon  a gigantic  scale,  than  from  the  northern  shores  of  Siberia,  where  such 
enormous  rivers  must  have  continuously  extended  their  influence  to  several  de- 
grees of  latitude  beyond  their  mouths,  and  where  the  nature  of  the  climate  is  sin- 
gularly favourable  to  the  conservation  of  animal  substances. 

And  here  let  us  say  a word  more  on  the  ancient  physical  geography  of  this  region. 
Such  as  are  the  present  north-flowing  courses  of  the  great  Siberian  rivers,  such  we 
affirm  they  must  have  been  from  the  very  earliest  periods, — from  the  time,  in  short, 
when  the  paltrozoic  rocks  constituting  the  Altai  and  Ural  Mountains  and  their 
dependencies  were  raised  into  dry  lands,  never  more  to  be  depressed  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  Infinitely  the  loftiest  and  the  grandest  of  these  chains,  the 
Altai  with  its  snowy  peaks  (yet  void  of  glaciers)  ranging  from  west  to  east,  is  the 
great  southern  watershed  from  whence  the  Siberian  rivers  must,  we  say,  have 
flowed  from  south  to  north  during  long  ages,  whilst  the  peculiarity  of  all  the  great 
counterforts  or  advanced  ridges  of  that  mighty  chain,  consists  in  their  being  com. 
posed  of  palafozoic,  metauiorphic  and  igneous  rocks,  which  equally  extend  from 
south  to  north  in  a number  of  long,  low  meridian,  parallel  ridges.  These  north 
and  south  ridges,  of  which  the  Ural  is  the  westernmost,  thus  encase  each  river,  and 
preventing  its  flexure  to  the  east  and  west,  have  necessarily  determined  its  course 
to  the  glacial  ocean,  from  epochs  long  anterior  to  the  creation  of  a mammoth. 

Looking  to  their  low  altitude  above  the  sea,  their  muddy  and  sandy  compo- 
sition, and  also  to  the  discovery  by  Pallas  of  marine  remains  in  many  of  them,  we 
must  believe  that  all  the  low  promontories  between  the  Obe,  the  Yenisei 1 and  the 
Lena,  which  lie  northwards  of  the  ancient  ridges  and  plateaux,  were  under  the 
waters  and  estuaries  at  the  periods  when  the  mammoths  ranged  over  the  Ural,  the 
Altai  and  the  adjacent  regions  of  Siberia,  then  above  the  sea*.  Such  of  these 

1 We  write  Yenisei,  like  all  other  Russian  words,  as  it  is  pronounced.  The  German  J,  as  used  by 
Pullas  and  the  early  German  explorers  of  distant  parts  of  Russia,  has  unluckily  found  its  way  into  all 
English  maps.  Pallas  states,  that  the  fossil  bones  which  fall  from  the  high  cliffs  of  the  Yenisei,  opposite 
Krasnoyarsk,  are  so  numerous,  that  on  decomposing  they  form  a substance  which  he  calls  **  OBtcocolle.'* 
(Vol.  iv.  p.  443.  Fr.  Ed.  See  also  Appendix  to  Beechey's  Voyage.) 

* Thu  definition  of  the  outlines  of  the  land  and  sen  during  the  mammoth  period,  or  the  extent  to  which 
marine  estuaries  entered  into  the  continent  of  Siberia,  including  possibly  even  a separation  of  the  Ural 
from  the  Altai,  can  alone  be  determined  by  the  united  labours  of  many  observers.  If  the  data  of  Pallas 
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creatures  as  were  entombed  in  masses  of  tenacious  clay  at  tbe  mouths  of  these 
estuaries  would  necessarily  be  preserved  almost  intact,  whilst  the  desiccation  and 
elevation  of  such  mud-banks,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  cold,  due  to  the  raising 
up  of  a large  terrestrial  surface  like  Siberia,  would  thoroughly  well  account  for  the 
occasional  conservation  of  their  thick  hides  and  much  of  their  animal  matter. 

Whether,  then,  we  argue  from  the  evidences  presented  to  us  in  the  Ural  chain 
and  its  flanks,  from  the  ancient  geography  of  Siberia,  or  from  the  natural  history 
of  the  mammoths,  and  their  adaptation  to  existence  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude 
as  those  in  and  near  which  they  are  now  found,  we  can,  it  appears  to  us,  arrive  at 
no  other  conclusions  than  those  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  sustain,  and  which, 
in  fact,  do  not  imply  even  as  great  an  oscillation  of  land  within  this  comparatively 
modern  period,  as  would  be  required  to  explain  the  surface  phenomena  of  most 
other  parts  of  Europe  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In  truth,  the  uprising  of 
Siberia  “ en  masse”  to  the  height  of  one  or  two  hundred  feet  above  its  general 
level  when  mammoths  lived,  will  amply  suflice  to  explain  both  the  desiccation  of 
its  northern  shores,  into  the  mud  of  which  the  fossil  terrestrial  remains  had  been 
washed,  and  the  increased  cold  over  that  vast  mass  of  continental  land. 

In  the  meantime  we  may  repeat,  that  whether  discovered  in  the  gravelly  detritus 
or  clay  on  either  flank  of  the  Ural,  in  the  high  banks  of  the  great  streams  which 
respectively  flow  into  Asia  and  Europe,  or  in  still  greater  quantities  on  the  sides 
of  the  estuaries  of  the  great  Siberian  rivers  upon  the  glacial  ocean,  in  all  cases  we 
find  the  mammoths  entombed  in  materials  which,  whether  coarse  lacustrine  shingle 
near  the  mountains,  or  mud  and  sand  at  a distance  from  them,  all  announce  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner,  that  these  great  creatures  lived  in  lands  adjacent  to  lakes 
and  estuaries,  in  which  during  long  ages  their  bones  were  interred,  and  were  some- 
times carried  out  to  sea  and  commingled  with  oceanic  remains. 

Though  we  now  take  leave  of  the  Ural  chain,  we  will  terminate  the  subject  which 
occupies  us,  by  giving  a very  brief  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  the  great  extinct 
mammals  are  distributed  over  European  Russia. 

Fossil  Quadrupeds  of  Russia  in  Europe. — Far  from  being  peculiar  to  the  Ural 

respecting  the  grounds  ou  the  lower  region  of  the  Iesetz  river  (p.  490)  be  nut&ined,  then,  indeed,  wc  see 
no  reason  why  a very  considerable  tract  to  the  south  of  that  river,  which  is  covered  with  black  earth, 
may  not  also  have  been  under  an  arm  of  the  sea  at  that  period.  At  the  same  time  we  think  that  the 
granitic  bills  between  Miask  and  Troitsk  and  the  chain  of  Kara-Edir-tao,  both  of  which  arc  destitute  of 
any  traces  of  marine  sediment,  must  have  then  been  above  the  waters. 
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Mountains  and  Siberia,  the  remains  of  mammoths  and  other  lost  quadrupeds  have 
been  found  over  very  considerable  regions  of  Russia  in  Europe.  Pallas  had  long 
ago  mentioned  several  localities  where  such  mammalian  remains  have  been  ob- 
served. Though  we  ourselves  are  acquainted  with  situations  in  which  they  have 
been  found  in  the  governments  of  Moscow,  Vladimir,  Perm,  &c.,  we  best  know 
them  through  the  collections  formed  in  the  Imperial  Museum  of  Natural  History 
of  Moscow,  where,  under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  our  venerable  friend  Dr. 
Fischer,  they  have  obtained  a just  celebrity. 

In  Russia,  as  in  every  other  great  region  which  has  been  examined,  the  races  of 
lost  mammals  present  some  types  which  connect  her  former  lands  with  those  of 
other  countries,  associated  with  forms  which  are  peculiar  to  her.  Thus,  whilst  in 
common  with  America,  Russia  contains  the  mammoth  and  mastodon,  and,  in 
common  with  Britain,  the  Elephas  primigenius,  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus,  Trogonthe- 
rium,  beaver,  bear,  elk,  &c.,  she  once  possessed  generic  forms,  as  Mergcotherium 
and  Elasmotherium,  which  have  not,  hitherto,  been  found  elsewhere.  Russia  is, 
indeed,  as  peculiar  in  her  possession  of  the  latter  extraordinary  pachyderm  as 
South  America  is  for  the  Mylodon  and  Glyptodon'. 

The  lost  races  of  mammals  which  have  been  detected  in  Russia  in  Europe,  are 
found,  we  have  said,  in  exactly  the  same  sort  of  detritus  as  that  in  which  they 
occur  in  the  flat  northern  tracts  of  Siberia,  or  near  the  mouths  of  its  great  rivers. 
In  all  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  European  Russia,  there  are  no  high  ridges 
of  elevation,  and  consequently  no  coarse  local  detritus,  like  that  on  the  flanks 
of  the  Ural,  so  that  the  mammoth  alluvium  assumes  the  same  aspect  as  in 
the  distant  plains  of  Siberia,  where  it  is  equally  removed  from  disturbing  causes. 
Here,  however,  it  is  equally  evident,  that  such  alluvium  has  been  the  result  of 
currents  of  water,  for  it  is  piled  up,  and  often  tumultuously,  in  great  thicknesses, 
and  constitutes  the  chief  banks  of  most  of  the  streams,  as  well  as  the  covering  of 
numerous  plateaux.  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  coarser  clay  drift  passes  upwards 
into  finely  levigated  silt,  which  in  certain  tracts  may  be  represented  by  the  rich 

' The  geological  position  of  Lophiodon  Sibericum,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  found  in  a calcareous 
formation  in  the  government  of  Orenburg,  is  doubtful ; if  it  be  mioccnc  or  eocene,  it  accords  with  the  beds 
containing  Lophiodon  in  Continental  Europe  and  England.  Elasmotherium  may  be  said  to  be  as  peculiar 
to  Russia  as  Mylodon,  &c.  to  South  America ; but  we  are  informed  by  Professor  Owen,  that  there  are  no 
existing  analogues  in  Siberia  to  illustrate  the  Elasmotherium,  like  the  Sloths  and  Armadillos  of  South 
America,  which  explain  the  affinities  of  the  Megatherian  animals.  Sec  Professor  Owen's  most  remark* 
able  work  on  the  Mylodon  (4to.  London,  1842). 
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black  earth  or  tchornozem,  of  which  we  shall  treat  at  some  length  in  the  la6t 
chapter.  In  illustrating  the  ordinary  character  of  the  mammoth  alluvia  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  we  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better  than  cite  the  example  of  Taganrog, 
because,  exceedingly  remote  from  the  regions  we  have  been  considering,  and,  in- 
deed, from  any  mountains,  it  there  forms  the  summit  of  abrupt  cliffs  on  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  its  relations  to  the  underlying  strata  being  well-exposed.  The  annexed  view 
of  Taganrog  from  the  west,  is  given  to  show  that  the  underlying  tertiary  limestone 
of  the  newer  Miocene  age  (sec  description  and  woodcut,  p.  296)  there  forms  the 


base  of  the  cliffs  (c),  the  rocks  of  which,  rising  to  about  twenty  feet  above  the  sea, 
are  covered  by  finely  laminated  sands,  as  represented  by  the  whitish  band  (fc)  in 
the  cliff,  which  are  charged  with  fluviatile  shells,  little  differing,  if  at  all,  from  those 
now  inhabiting  the  adjacent  river  Don.  Above  this,  and  occupying  a thickness  of 
about  fifty  feet,  is  the  clay  drift  (a),  as  indicated  by  the  sloping  bank,  in  which  the 
mammoth  bones  are  interred,  some  very  fine  and  well-preserved  specimens  of  them 
having  been  found  exactly  at  the  period  of  our  visit.  This  mammoth  drift  is  just 
as  completely  separated  from  any  deposit  resulting  from  existing  agency,  as  the 
auriferous  detritus  and  coarse  clay  on  the  sides  of  the  Ural  hills,  or  as  the  high 
mud-banks  forming  the  cliffs  of  the  great  Siberian  rivers  and  estuaries,  for  it  covers 
the  whole  of  the  coast  plateau,  the  present  adjacent  river  Krinka  and  the  Sea  of 
Azof  being  100  feet  beneath  it.  In  truth,  like  similar  drift  over  wide  spaces  of 
Central  and  Southern  Russia,  it  is  distributed  at  various  levels,  and  most  clearly 
indicates  considerable  submergence  at  the  period  when  these  animals  were  de- 
stroyed. Such  facts  as  to  the  nature  and  distribution  of  the  entombing  materials, 
which  occupy  cliffs  high  above  the  valleys,  compel  us  to  believe,  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  low  continent,  unlike  the  Ural  and  the  higher  portions  of  Siberia,  was 
not  dry  land  during  the  existence  of  the  mammoths,  or  in  the  period  immediately 
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antecedent  to  our  own  ; but  was  then  rather  in  the  same  subaqueous  condition  as 
the  low  lands  of  northern  Siberia,  when  the  mammoths’  bones  were  there  trans- 
ported into  estuaries.  Hence,  we  think,  that  many  of  the  mammalian  remains 
to  which  we  now  allude,  may  have  been  transported  into  adjacent  lakes  and  estu- 
aries by  rivers,  and  in  some  instances  carried  out  great  distances  to  sea  from  the 
surrounding  lands, — the  Ural  (including  a large  tract  of  Permia)  and  Siberia  on  the 
east,  the  Crimaea1  and  Caucasus  on  the  south,  or  the  Carpathian  Mountains  on  the 
west. 

But  besides  these  former  encompassing  lands,  there  are  certain  tracts  within 
Russia,  which  though  now  of  no  great  altitude,  are  so  exempt  from  debris  and  drift, 
that  it  is  natural  to  infer  they  may  have  formed  low  islets  in  the  ancient  waters 
which  covered  the  great  mass  of  the  present  lands.  This  view  we  would  support 
by  an  illustration  drawn  from  natural  history  and  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

Of  all  the  remarkable  quadrupeds  which  ranged  over  the  former  continents,  one 
species  only  now  remains  alive  (and  this  point  even  is  doubtful*)  to  connect  the 

1 See  Demidoff,  Voyage  dans  la  Ruasic  Mlridionale,  vol.  iL  Hie  reader  will  there  find  an  account  of  the 
remains  of  bones  of  mammoth,  bos,  Ursus  spclacua,  horse,  &c.,  as  interred  in  a reddish-coloured  argillaceous 
drift  near  Odessa  (Terrain  Clysmicu).  which  covers  the  surface  and  enters  into  the  clefts  of  the  subjacent 
tertiary  or  steppe  limestone.  M.  Huot,  the  author  of  that  description,  refers  this  deposit  to  lacustrine 
waters.  lie  also  found  the  Mastodon  angustidms  associated  with  the  mammoth  at  Kamiach  Bunin,  near 
Kcrtch.  These  animals  lived,  of  course,  in  the  adjacent  high  grounds  of  the  Caucasus  and  Crimea  (see 
our  remarks  thereon,  p.  304). 

* Notwithstanding  the  deep  interest  attached  to  the  Bos  Aurochs,  which  may,  we  suppose,  prove  to 
be  the  only  existing  remnant  of  the  great  quadrupeds  of  former  days,  there  does  not  exist  a single 
skeleton  or  stuffed  specimen  of  the  species  either  in  France  or  the  British  Isles.  As  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  this  reproach  is  about  to  be  removed  through  the  munificence  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Murchison  (graciously  supported  by  His  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  Mi- 
chael), has  directed  that  a fine  animal,  selected  from  the  unique  herd  now  living  in  the  forest  called 
Bialavieja,  should  be  killed,  and  his  skin  and  skeleton  sent  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  It  may  not  be  known,  that  without  a stringent  ukase  to  prohibit  its  annihilation,  the  pea- 
santry of  Lithuania  would  long  ago  have  exterminated  this  noble  species.  Though  we  hare  been  led  to 
believe  in  the  specific  identity  of  this  Lithuanian  Aurochs  with  the  extinct  Urus  (Urus  priscus  of  Bojanus 
and  V.  Meyer),  that  opinion  is  not  generally  admitted.  But  we  may  hope  that  the  question  will  be  set  at 
rest,  as  soon  as  Professor  Owen  has  the  means  of  testing  it.  If  the  living  Aurochs  be  the  real  descendant 
of  the  great  fossil  animal,  it  might,  judging  from  the  usual  difference  of  size,  be  considered  to  have 
degenerated ; though  in  the  Museum  at  Warsaw,  where  we  have  seen  three  specimens  which  are  there 
preserved,  one  of  them  is  nearly  double  the  sire  of  the  other  two.  We  ourselves  procured  a very  remark- 
able front  and  horns  of  the  Bos  Aurochs,  found  in  the  gravel  west  of  Penn  with  mammoths'  teeth,  and 
M.  Hommaire  de  Hell  also  found  a fine  bead  of  the  same  in  the  steppes  between  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the 
Caspian. 
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historic  sera,  or  the  present  outline  of  the  land  with  that  which  preceded  it.  This 
is  the  Bos  Unis  {Aurochs),  or  primaeval  ox,  whose  bones  are  bo  frequently  associated 
with  those  of  the  mammoth  in  different  parts  of  Russia  and  many  parts  of  Europe. 
But  if  the  species  be  the  same,  how  has  this  exception  been  made,  and  how  have 
herds  of  these  oxen  been  preserved  in  a living  state  ? Looking  at  the  forest  of 
Bialavieja1  in  Lithuania  as  the  only  locality  in  which  this  species  now  exists,  and 
seeing  that  it  is  not  far  from  the  edge  of  the  southern  granitic  steppe,  we  cannot 
avoid  theorizing  on  a contingency  by  which  some  of  these  creatures  may  possibly 
have  been  preserved.  That  granitic  steppe,  the  rocks  of  which  we  know  to  be  of 
the  highest  antiquity,  since  they  have  even  afforded  materials  for  the  construction 
of  some  adjacent  Silurian  strata,  is  in  many  parts  so  completely  devoid  of  all 
superficial  covering,  and  so  entirely  differs  in  that  respect  from  the  thickly- 
overspread  tracts  upon  its  north  and  south,  as  to  justify  the  inference,  that  it  was 
never  depressed  beneath  the  waters  since  the  beginning  of  the  palaeozoic  aera,  but 
escaped  the  submersions  which  affected  all  the  surrounding  regions  of  Russia  in 
Europe.  Some  individuals  of  the  Bos  Urus  may  therefore,  we  conceive,  have  been 
dwellers  in  this  granitic  ridge  until  the  retirement  of  the  surrounding  waters 
enabled  them  or  their  descendants  to  repeople  the  new  jungles  and  forests  of  the 
fresh-formed  ground,  and  thus  we  could  explain,  by  reasoning  from  geological  ap- 
pearances, how  it  happens  that  they  are  now  found  living  in  the  forests  of  Lithu- 
ania. Attaching,  however,  no  great  value  to  this  speculation,  which  may  prove 
useless,  if  the  living  species  is  found  to  be  different  from  the  extinct,  we  leave  it 
to  naturalists  to  say,  whether,  under  circumstances  of  great  and  probably  sudden 


1 Count  V.  Krasioski,  the  author  of  the  ' History  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland/  prepared,  at  the 
request  of  our  friend  Colonel  Jackson,  a very  interesting  account  of  this  forest  and  its  inhabitant*,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  data.  The  fore«t  of  Bialawieza  (Bialavieja)  is  in  the  government  of 
Grodno  on  the  river  Narcvka,  and  lying  between  the  towns  of  Orla,  Shereahef  and  Prujany,  occupies  a 
■pace  of  about  29  German,  or  145  English  square  miles  (sec  Map,  PL  VI.).  Having  been  an  ancient 
hunting-ground  of  the  kings  of  Poland,  it  has  been  preserved  in  its  wildest  pristine  state.  The  Aurochs 
( Zubr  in  the  Polish  language)  was  always  peculiar  to  Lithuania,  if  not  to  this  very  forest.  According  to 
the  earliest  records,  it  was  clearly  distinguished  from  the  native  wild  ox  or  Tur  (an  animal  possibly  similar 
to  the  wild  oxen  of  Chillingham  in  Northumberland),  which  appears  to  have  been  much  more  common, 
even  in  the  1 Cth  century,  than  the  Zubr  or  Aurochs.  An  ancient  picture,  in  the  possession  of  the  last 
king  of  Poland,  represents  King  Ladislaus  Jajellem  presenting  a live  Zubr  to  the  fathers  of  the  Council 
of  Constance  ! thus  proving  that  it  was  very  rare  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  (Sec  also  M6ro. 
Dcacrip.  sur  la  Forfct  dc  Bialawieza  par  le  Boron  de  Brinnen;  published  at  Warsaw  in  1828,  at  which 
time  it  was  believed  that  675  head  of  Zubrs  were  still  living  in  the  forest.) 
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change  of  land  and  water1,  and  other  difficulties  dependent  on  a limited  subsist- 
ence, the  Aurochs  or  Zubr  of  Lithuania  was  not,  from  his  activity  and  hardy  habits, 
more  likely  to  have  survived  such  oscillations,  than  his  unwieldy  associates,  the 
mammoth,  mastodon  and  rhinoceros. 

In  terminating  the  subject  of  the  entombment  and  dispersion  of  the  great  races 
of  Mammalia,  we  may  remind  our  readers,  that  in  our  endeavours  to  point  out  the 
ancient  physical  geographical  features  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  the  adjacent 
tracts  of  Siberia,  geological  proofs  have  been  adduced  to  show,  that  a vast  portion  of 
that  region  having  been  entirely  exempt  from  all  oceanic  influence  during  ancient 
periods  of  long  duration,  was  thereby  eminently  qualified  to  be  the  residence  of  such 
animals  during  the  whole  of  their  existence.  It  has  further  been  proved,  that  tin- 
production  of  gold  veins,  and  the  elevations  of  the  Ural,  which  have  given  to  these 
mountains  their  present  height  and  relief,  are  phenomena  of  a comparatively 
recent  date, — phenomena  which,  in  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  great  region 
so  affected,  were,  we  have  little  doubt,  the  chief  causes  of  the  final  destruction  of 
the  mammoths,  which,  with  all  their  adaptation  to  existence  in  northern  latitudes, 
could  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  been  capable  of  long  enduring  the  want  of 
sustenance  incident  to  Siberian  winters  of  the  present  period. 

When  we  turn  from  the  great  Siberian  continent,  which  anterior  to  its  elevation 
was  their  chief  abode,  and  look  to  other  parts  of  Europe  where  their  remains  also 
occur,  how  remarkable  is  it,  that  we  find  the  number  of  these  creatures  to  be 
justly  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  ancient  masses  of  land  which  the 
labours  of  geologists  have  defined ! Take  the  British  Isles,  for  example,  and  let 
all  their  low  recently  elevated  districts  be  submerged ; let,  in  short,  England  be 
viewed  as  the  comparatively  small  island  she  was,  when  the  ancient  estuary  of  the 
Thames,  including  the  plains  of  Hyde  Park,  Chelsea,  Hounslow  and  Uxbridge 
were  under  the  waters, — when  the  Severn  extended  far  into  the  heart  of  the  king- 
dom, and  large  eastern  tracts  of  the  island  were  submerged,  and  there  will  then 
remain  but  moderate-sized  feeding  grounds  for  the  great  quadrupeds  whose  bones 
are  found  in  the  gravel  of  the  adjacent  rivers  and  estuaries.  This  limited  area 
of  subsistence  could  necessarily  only  keep  up  a small  stock  of  such  animals ; and 
just  as  we  might  expect,  the  remains  of  British  mammoths  occur  in  very  small 
numbers  indeed,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  great  charnel-houses  in  Siberia, 

1 In  the  next  chapter  reasons  will  be  assigned  to  induce  the  belief  that  the  surface  of  Russia  in  Europe 
was  depressed  at  that  period. 
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into  which  their  bones  had  been  carried  down  during  countless  ages,  from  the  largest 
mass  of  surface  which  geological  inquiries  hare  yet  shown  to  have  been  dry  land 
during  that  epoch. 

In  treating  this  subject,  we  have  been  gradually  led  on  to  speculate  on  features 
which  connect  the  former  with  the  present  surface  of  a large  portion  of  the  earth, 
and  have  little  other  reference  to  submarine  conditions,  than  the  elevation  into  land 
of  the  bottoms  of  estuaries  and  sea- shores  on  the  edge  of  that  continent.  In  the 
next  chapter,  however,  we  must  entirely  change  the  scene,  by  returning  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Russia  in  Europe,  nearly  the  whole  of  whose  superficies  presents 
pha-nomena  of  a very  different  class,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  can  alone 
have  been  produced  by  very  powerful  currents  and  long-continued  submersion 
under  the  waters  of  the  sea, — pha-nomena  which,  we  think,  prevailed  during  the 
period  when  the  great  mammalia  were  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  and  certain 
southern  tracts  to  which  we  have  alluded. 


P.S. — It  may  seem  remarkable,  that  in  a region  like  Russia,  so  extensively  tenanted  by  btar$,  when 
first  reclaimed  by  man,  we  should  scarcely  have  alluded  to  their  occurrence  during  a former  condition  of 
the  surface.  Their  bones,  however,  have  been  found,  as  well  as  those  of  horses,  elks  and  many  other 
animals,  on  whose  remains  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  expatiate,  as  they  arc  mere  repetitions  of 
a phenomenon  common  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  Judging  from  the  analogy  of  other  countries,  where 
the  bones  of  the  Urtus  tpeUrus  have  usually  been  found  in  rocky  caverns,  it  is  evident,  that  from  the  nature 
of  her  surface,  Russia  in  Europe  offers  very  few  spots  where  the  geologist  might  hope  to  find  them.  We 
have,  however,  alluded  to  caverns  in  the  Ural  Mountains  and  Siberia  (the  caves  of  Yermac  on  the  Tchus- 
sovaya  and  others  on  the  Isaetz,  pp.  365  and  368),  which  being  in  positions  far  above  the  highest  floods 
and  on  precipitous  faces  of  paleozoic  limestone,  would,  if  explored  by  some  Russian  Buckland,  afford,  wc 
have  little  doubt,  the  remains  of  extinct  animals. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


SCANDINAVIAN*  DRIFT  AND  ERRATIC  BLOCKS  IN  RUSSIA. 

General  spread  of  a Drift  from  the  North  over  the  Low  Countries  of  Russia  and  Ger- 
many.— Theories  proposed  to  account  for  Foreign  Drift. — The  Russian  Drift  and 
Erratic  Blocks  described  along  the  northern  frontier  of  Russia. — Shown  to  have  been 
distributed  in  trainees  under  the  sea. — Chiefly  arrested  on  Hills  and  Elevations,  and 
less  abundant  in  Depressions. — Large  Blocks  most  frequent  on  Clay,  and  broad  low 
sandy  spaces  often  free  from  them. — Character  of  the  Drift  changes  in  its  advance 
southwards,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  which  it  traverses. — Distinctions 
between  the  Local  Materials  in  Russia  and  those  of  Poland  and  Germany. — The 
transport  of  the  Drift  from  lower  to  higher  lands  shown  to  be  impossible  under  ter- 
restrial conditions;  and  the  Glacier  Theory,  as  applied  to  these  Regions,  rejected. — 
The  far  Southern  and  South-eastern  advance  of  the  Drift  into  certain  Depressions 
explained  by  reference  to  Bays  and  Promontories  of  a former  Continent. — Erratic 
Blocks  shown  to  have  proceeded  excentrically  from  Scandinavia  and  Lapland. — Die 
largest  and  furthest-borne  supposed  to  have  been  transported  in  Icebergs  detached 
from  ancient  Glaciers. — The  low  northern  Crystalline  Tracts  could  not  have  deter- 
mined the  advance  of  Glaciers  over  a higher  Continent. — Scratched  surfaces  coin- 
cident with  the  direction  of  the  Drift  over  many  Low  Countries  of  Europe. — Theory 
of  the  Authors  of  this  work  explained,  viz.  that  moistened  masses  of  Drift  have, 
under  powerful  causes  of  translation,  operated  like  the  Moraines  of  Glaciers. — 
Former  Submarine  condition  of  Russia. 

From  the  German  Ocean  and  Hamburg  on  the  west  to  the  White  Sea  on  the 
east,  a vast  zone  of  country,  having  a length  of  near  2000  miles  and  a width  vary- 
ing from  400  to  800  miles,  is  more  or  less  covered  with  loose  detritus,  including 
erratic,  crystalline  blocks  of  colossal  size,  the  whole  of  which  have  been  derived  from 
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the  Scandinavian  chain1.  When  we  consider,  that  throughout  this  vast  space, 
these  blocks  have  all  been  transported  from  the  same  range  of  mountains  and  often 
carried  to  enormous  distances,  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  whilst  it  is  entirely 
different  from  the  regions  we  have  just  been  considering,  no  portion  of  Europe 
affords  so  fine  a field  for  the  discussion  of  the  difficult  problem,  of  how  such  heavy 
masses  were  so  far  transported  ? In  the  earlier  days  of  geological  science,  this 
great  spread  of  northern  detritus  was  merged  with  the  coarse  debris  of  other  parts 
of  Europe  under  the  term  “ diluvium,”  meaning  thereby  that  it  was  the  wreck 
of  a general  deluge  which  had  passed  over  our  continents.  With  increased  ob- 
servation, however,  it  was  found,  that  whilst  certain  tracts  of  country  (like  our 
great  Siberian  case)  were  entirely  exempt  from  them,  each  region  which  contained 
such  foreign  materials  had  derived  them  from  contiguous  chains  and  from  various 
points  of  the  compass ; and  hence  it  was  concluded  (at  least  by  many  geologists), 
that  they  were  drifted  to  their  relative  existing  positions  by  various  currents  of 
water,  set  in  movement  in  different  directions  by  elevations  and  depressions  of 
separate  masses  of  land. 

Latterly  this  subject  has  attracted  more  than  ordinary  attention,  through  the 
labours  of  several  observers  in  the  Alps,  and  new  theories  have  arisen.  Whilst 
Sefstrom  and  his  followers  in  the  north  had  been  contending,  that  all  the  detritus 
of  which  wc  are  now  about  to  treat  resulted  from  a great  northern  deluge,  Agassiz 
and  his  predecessors  Venetz  and  Charpentier,  showing  the  transporting  force  of 
glaciers,  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  many  of  the  heaps  of  detritus  around 
the  flanks  of  the  Alps  are  nothing  more  than  “ moraines,”  the  residue  of  ancient 
and  more  extensive  glaciers. 

Arguing  from  the  phenomena  of  the  Alps,  M,  Agassiz  further  attempted  to 
establish  a general  glacial  theory,  by  which  he  supposed,  that  all  the  northern  he- 
misphere was,  during  a long  period,  covered  with  ice  and  snow;  that  glaciers, 
advancing  by  expansion  from  certain  centres,  and  carrying  with  them,  on  their  lower 
surfaces,  the  blocks  and  pebbles  which  were  entangled  in  them  when  they  first 
moved  from  the  mountain  side,  scratched  and  polished  the  surfaces  of  the  conti- 
nents over  which  they  passed,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  rocks  are  now 
affected  on  a small  scale  by  the  existing  glaciers  of  the  Alps  ; and  lastly,  that  upon 
the  melting  and  breaking  up  of  these  great  former  glaciers  many  of  the  large  blocks 

1 See  the  Map  on  which  the  southern  limit  of  these  blocks  is  marked. 
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which  they  contained  were  floated  away  in  debacles  of  icebergs  and  deposited  at 
great  distances  from  the  source  of  their  origin.  Still  more  recently,  Professor 
James  Forbes,  extending  the  views  of  De  Saussure  by  an  assiduous  personal  survey 
of  the  Alpine  glaciers,  has  demonstrated  by  exact  experiments  on  the  nature  of 
their  ice  and  its  movements,  that  glaciers  never  can  advance  except  by  their  own 
gravitation  and  upon  inclined  surfaces. 

But  apart  from  the  Alpine  theories  and  observations,  Mr.  Lyell  and  others  had 
previously  shown  how,  under  former  relations  of  sea  and  land,  icebergs  wafted  by 
prevailing  currents  may  have  carried  foreign  blocks  to  great  distances,  and  one  of 
us  had  applied  this  view  to  explain  the  transport  of  the  great  foreign  boulders 
which  are  distributed  in  the  central  counties  of  England'.  Our  own  view  had,  we 
think,  this  advantage,  in  reference  to  tracts  like  this  under  consideration,  that  in 
showing  the  presence  of  sea-shells  of  modern  characters  in  mounds  of  far-borne 
detritus,  it  completely  established,  that  the  surface  of  such  tracts  was  beneath  the 
sea  when  the  blocks  were  distributed.  Hence  we  subsequently  inferred,  that  the 
glacial  Alpine  theory,  which  is  constructed  upon  the  belief  that  such  surface  was 
sub-aerial,  was  in  such  cases  entirely  inapplicable ; subaqueous  action  being  alone 
admissible. 

After  this  slight  introduction,  and  referring  our  readers  to  the  ingenious  and 
able  works  of  the  writers  alluded  to,  we  now  proceed  to  throw  together  our  own 
observations  upon  the  transported  matter  of  the  great  northern  regions. 

The  superficial  detritus  of  Russia,  Poland  and  Prussia,  like  that  of  other  regions 
which  we  have  examined,  is  referable  to  the  great  mountain-chain  in  its  vicinity. 
The  chief,  if  not  the  only,  distinction  between  it  and  all  other  far-borne  drift,  con- 
sists in  the  great  breadth  and  length  of  the  dispersed  detritus,  in  reference  to  the 
low  mountains  from  whence  it  has  been  derived ; for  whilst  in  other  parts  of 
Europe  various  local  centres  of  elevation  have  shed  their  detritus  in  different  di- 
rections (England,  France  and  the  Alps  offer  sufficient  examples),  the  vast  regions 

1 Silurian  System,  pp.  5*22  to  547.  By  consulting  these  two  chapters  of  a former  work  by  Mr.  Mur- 
chison, the  reader  will  find  a full  development  of  his  views  respecting  the  transport  of  some  drift  by 
water,  and  of  great  foreign  erratics  by  icebergs.  These  chapters  were  written  (1838  and  1839)  before 
the  appearance  of  the  works  of  MM.  Agassiz  and  Charpentier  on  the  agency  of  glacien  in  transporting 
erratic  blocks,  a question  which  Mr.  Murchison  subsequently  considered  at  some  length  in  an  Anniver- 
sary Discourse  addressed  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  1842,  in  which  will  be  found  some  of  the 
same  ideas  developed  in  this  chapter.  (Proceedings  of  GeoL  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  G71.) 
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under  consideration  have  been  uniformly  covered  with  crystalline  materials  which 
have  proceeded  from  Scandinavia  and  Lapland  only. 

Confining  ourselves,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Russian  detritus,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  give  a succinct  account  of  its  nature  and  distribution  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Niemen  on  the  south-west,  and  that  of  the  Dwina  of  Archangel  on  the  north- 
east,— such,  in  fact,  as  it  appeared  to  us  when  we  travelled  along  the  southern 
edge  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  from  whence  all  the  debris  has  been  sent  forth.  By 
this  means  we  shall  make  a transverse  section,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  drift  on  a line 
little  distant  from  the  source  of  its  origin,  and  then  follow  it  to  distant  parts  of  the 
interior  of  Russia. 

Geological  travellers  who,  like  ourselves,  have  crossed  over  Northern  Russia 
from  its  western  frontier  on  the  Niemen  to  Archangel  on  the  White  Sea,  cannot 
avoid  being  struck  with  the  general  sameness  of  this  distribution,  and  also  with  the 
fact,  that  the  detritus  has  been  borne  southwards  in  long  zones,  often  separated 
from  each  other  by  depressions,  occasionally  of  great  width,  in  which  few  or  no 
blocks  are  discernible. 

Thus  the  broad  depression  of  the  Nicroen,  and  even  the  low  argillaceous  hillocks  on  its  eastern  slopes,  are  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  exempt  from  blocks,  the  cAarwce  for  the  first  two  Russian  stations  through  the  forests  being  mended 
with  small  gravel  brought  from  distances  of  fifteen  and  twenty  versta.  In  approaching  the  third  station,  however, 
blacks  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  clay  drift.  Again,  the  summits  and  slopes  of  hills  (200  or  300  feet  high)  on 
both  sides  of  the  station  of  Bublia, — particularly  the  plateau  to  the  north-east  of  it, — are  covered  with  blocks  of 
granite,  porphyry  and  other  Swedish  rocks,  both  rounded  and  subangular,  and  occasionally  of  large  size,  together 
with  corallines  and  shells  of  Silurian  rocks,  whilst  the  intervening  valley,  in  which  the  Wendau  Canal  has  been  cut, 
is  exclusively  occupied  by  fine  yellow  sands.  Having  passed  the  plateau  between  Lithuania  and  Courland,  where 
mud  and  northern  blocks  still  prevail  and  arc  widely  spread  over  the  latter  province  (around  Mittau),  wc  again 
remarked  the  comparative  absence  in  the  e.tuary  of  the  Diina,  particularly  on  the  low  grounds  and  hillocks  forming 
tbc  eastern  banks  of  that  river,  which  are  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  loose  sands,  immediately  surmounting 
the  Devonian  strata  with  their  ichthyolites. 

Paasing  to  the  east  of  the  station  of  Walk,  no  sooner  do  argillaceous  hillocks  (about  sixty  or  eighty  feet  above  the 
plain)  appear,  than  again  they  are  covered  with  erratics  of  gneiss,  granite  gneiss  and  other  northern  blocks  of 
various  sizes.  The  cliffs  forming  the  eastern  or  right  bank  of  the  river  Embarh  are  loaded  on  their  surface  with 
similar  detritus.  Thence  to  Kaigatz  the  drift  is  also  argillaceous  and  blocks  abound,  extending  all  along  the  plateaux 
to  Dbqjat,  where  the  larger  granitic  blocks  repose  on  an  argillaceous  and  sandy  alluvium,  which  separates  them 
from  the  subjacent  Devonian  sands  and  marls. 

In  ascending  from  Dorpat  and  the  lake  Peipus  to  the  calcareous  plateau1 

* In  this  plateau,  extending  by  Shavli,  &c.,  some  Silurian  limestone,  which  we  have  described  in  the 
3rd  Chapter,  exists  in  »itu,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  calcareous  debris  we  met  with  had  evidently 
been  drifted  from  the  north— probably  from  Ocscl ; for  the  corals  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  detritus 
do  not  occur  in  the  cliffs  of  the  mainland,  but  are  Upper  Silurian  species  which  abound  in  situ  at  that 
island. 
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which  occupies  the  coast,  the  detritus  consists  of  rolled  and  rounded  fragments 
chiefly  of  Silurian  limestone,  here  and  there  capped  by  a great  granitic  block, — a 
tract  most  joyfully  reached  by  those  who,  travelling  as  we  did  in  the  early  spring, 
just  after  the  melting  of  the  snow,  had  with  such  difficulty  ploughed  through  the 
muddy,  marly  and  sandy  detritus  of  the  western  district.  We  shall  afterwards 
enlarge  on  a feature  which  here  struck  us  forcibly,  viz.  that  the  principal  mass  of 
the  detritus  of  each  district  is  of  local  origin,  and  very  clearly  bespeaks  the  nature 
of  the  subjacent  formation ; whilst  the  great  northern  drift  is  perfectly  independent 
of  such  subsoil,  and  has  been  distributed  in  zones,  or  “ trainees,”  which  traverse 
the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  regions. 

On  reaching  the  cliffs  of  Lower  Silurian  limestone,  which  stand  out  against 
the  sea  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  we  found  their  surface  completely  denuded  of  all 
local  drift  (their  calcareous  debris  having  been  swept  to  the  south).  Without  any 
accompaniments  of  smaller  gravel,  or  rounded  stones  or  clay,  the  hard  limestone 
flags  are  there  at  once  covered  with  blocks  large  and  small,  nearly  all  angular  or 
subangular,  which  are  spread  about  in  little  groups  or  single  masses,  as  represented 
in  this  woodcut. 

N. 


Ontf  vt  r&iMui  _ 

..  

Here  then  are  blocks,  every  one  of  which  may  be  paralleled  with  the  granitic, 
porphyritic,  or  gneiss  rocks  of  Finland,  and  which  have  clearly  been  transported 
without  rubbing  or  friction  ; for  they  are  not  rounded  or  worn  down  by  any  attri- 
tion, and  are  unaccompanied  by  the  rounded  boulders,  clay,  or  sand,  which  indi- 
cate a drift  by  water  alone.  They  must  therefore  have  been  lodged  or  deposited 
on  these  cliffs  (150  feet  or  more  above  the  adjacent  Baltic)  by  some  cause  inde- 
pendent of  pure  aqueous  action.  To  the  consideration  of  this  point  we  shall 
hereafter  return. 

Let  us  now  continue  to  make  the  general  transverse  section  of  all  the  northern 
detritus  which  occurs  along  the  southern  frontier  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Finland 
and  Russian  Lapland. 
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Standing  as  it  does  on  the  very  northern  edge  of  the  Silurian  band  and  in  the 
lowest  stratum  of  that  formation,  St.  Petersburg  and  its  environs  is  a favourable 
tract  for  studying  the  distribution  of  the  northern  drift. 

In  travelling  to  the  north  of  that  metropolis,  hills  chiefly  composed  of  sand,  derived  from  the  wearing  down  and 
washing  of  tine  adjacent  granitic  region,  are  soon  found  to  contain  many  blocks  of  northern  origin,  and  these  increase 
in  quantity  and  magnitude,  forming  ridges  and  undulating  hills,  from  which  yon  pans  to  the  edge  of  the  crvatalline 
nucleus  of  Finland.  To  the  south  of  the  capital  the  Lower  Silurian  clay  has  been  to  a great  extent  denuded, 
or  covered  merely  with  more  recent  alluvial  deposits.  On  this  flat,  granitic  and  northern  blocks  are  com- 
paratively rare,  though  an  occasional  specimen  of  very  great  Bue  has  been  detected  in  the  marshes ; but  no  sooner 
is  the  plateau  land  on  the  south  ascended  (the  framework  of  which  consists  of  the  J,ower  Silurian  limestone),  than 
vast  quantities  of  these  blocks,  some  rounded  and  others  not  much  so,  occur  both  in  isolated  patches  and  in 
"trainees."  They  are  seen  on  all  the  elevations  on  both  sides,  and  particularly  to  the  south  of  the  observatory  of 
Pulkova,  and  on  the  tops  and  slopes  of  the  ravine*  (into  which  they  are  occasionally  rolled),  whether  on  the  sides 
of  the  brook  Pulkovka  or  all  along  the  low  eminences  which  slope  away  to  Peterhoff.  The  calcareous  plateau 
to  the  south  of  Cz&rskoe-Celo  and  the  sandy  valley  of  Pavlosk,  are  for  the  most  part  void  of  them,  the  latter  being 
absolutely  filled  with  the  sand  derived  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  ungulite  sandstone ; but  a vast  ami  copious 
trainee  is  seen  upon  the  southern  slope  of  one  of  the  hills,  near  the  sources  of  the  little  river  Slavenka. 

We  particularly  remarked  that  in  this  group  of  the  Slavenka,  the  greater  number 
of  the  blocks  were  by  no  means  rounded ; many,  indeed,  are  still  quite  angular 
and  some  subangular.  Being  accompanied  to  this  spot  by  Dr.  Worth,  to  whom, 
in  former  pages,  we  have  so  warmly  expressed  our  obligations,  that  zealous  mine- 
ralogist distinctly  assured  us,  that  there  was  not  among  these  blocks  (whether 
gneiss,  granite,  or  greenstone,  See.)  a single  example  which  could  not  be  paralleled 
with  its  parent  rock  in  Finland.  Here  again,  as  in  the  Dorpat  and  Lithuanian 
tracts,  we  had  a convincing  proof,  that  the  direction  of  the  drift  had  been  from 
north  to  south,  quite  independently  of  the  Finnish  blocks ; for  the  true  Devonian 
rocks,  which  are  here  charged  with  ichthyolites,  arc  surmounted  by  flag-like  frag, 
ments  of  the  Lower  Silurian  limestone,  occasionally  very  large,  which  have  been 
drifted  from  the  adjacent  plateau  on  the  north'. 

1 We  cannot  give  this  passing  account  of  the  detritus  near  St.  Petersburg,  without  adverting  to  the 
more  detailed  description  of  it  by  Mr.  Strangways  (Tran*.  Gcol.  Soc.,  Old  Series,  vol.  v.  p.  392). 
Showing  that  the  drift  is  often  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  thick,  and  sometimes  occupies  entire  hills,  he 
states  that  it  is  made  up  both  of  crystalline  rocks  that  have  been  transported  from  Finland  ou  the  north 
(referring  many  of  them  to  their  native  quarries)  and  of  the  debris  of  the  strata  in  aitu.  In  regard  to  the 
latter,  he  mentions  how  the  wide  spread  of  sands  in  some  tracts,  particularly  to  the  north  of  the  Neva  and 
the  environs  of  Peterhoff  and  Puvlovsk,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  breaking  up  of  what  he  calls  the  '•  inter- 
mediate sandstone”  (our  Ungulite  sandstone),  and  how  the  limestone,  or  *'  pleta,”  is  usually  covered  with 
light  brown  earth.  We  were  also  struck,  as  well  as  Mr.  Strnngwuys,  with  the  appearance  of  thick 
masses  of  very  finely  laminated  clay  on  the  road  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Strelna,  and  in  which  there  occur 
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In  the  low  country  east  of  St.  Petersburg,  watered  by  the  river  Volkof  and  its 
tributaries,  the  northern  crystalline  erratic  blocks  are  very  scarce,  the  subjacent 
Silurian  rocks  being  for  the  most  part  covered  with  a thick  alluvium  of  clay  con- 
taining very  few  boulders.  The  tract,  indeed,  where  the  Volkof  empties  itself  into 
the  Lake  Ladoga,  is  entirely  void  of  them,  the  surface  being  exclusively  occupied 
by  sands  which  often  assume  the  character  of  dunes,  like  those  at  the  estuary  of 
the  Diina.  In  travelling  from  Nova  Ladoga  to  Ladenoie  Pole,  we  were  much 
Btruck  with  the  almost  total  absence  of  the  erratic  phenomenon  ; during  the  whole 
width,  in  fact,  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  great  Lake  Ladoga. 

To  the  north  we  had  a vast  inland  lake  near  200  versts  long,  whose  northern 
shores  are  exclusively  composed  of  granitic  and  greenstone  rocks,  with  some  me- 
tamorphosed Silurian  strata,  and  whose  east  and  west  shores  are  covered  with  their 
spoil, — and  yet  not  a fragment  of  them  is  visible  at  its  southern  termination  1 Are 
we  to  presume  that  in  this  parallel  such  erratics  are  all  buried  in  the  bottom  of  this 
sheet  of  water  ? Some  doubtless  may  have  been  so  disposed  of,  but  this  explana- 
tion is  quite  inadequate ; since  the  northern  blocks  have  been  transported,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  show,  many  hundred  versts  to  the  south  of  the  lake,  and  in  this 
very  parallel  of  longitude.  The  fact  is,  that  unlike  the  southern  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  west  of  Narva  (p.  512),  the  south  shore  of  the  Lake  Ladoga  is  a dead 

fine  layers  of  small  pebbles.  These  beds,  like  the  finely  laminated  sands  in  many  parts  of  Russia,  clearly 
indicate,  that  there  were  periods  of  repose  as  well  as  of  powerful  current,  during  the  accumulation  of  the 
materials  which  wc  arc  now  merging  under  the  head  of  *'  drift.”  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state,  that 
for  these  and  many  other  reasons,  wc  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Strang  wave  in  the  theoretical  view  (prevalent 
at  the  period  when  he  wrote),  that  all  these  deposits  were  the  residue  of  a great  flood  which  passed 
over  the  land  before  the  lateral  valleys  were  formed, — the  latter  having  been  fashioned  out  by  the  retiring 
wave.  The  very  fact  which  he  cites,  of  large  lumps  of  the  intermediate  or  Ungulitc  sandstone  having 
been  transported  from  a lower  level  on  the  north  to  high  plateaux  on  the  south,  is  subversive,  wc  think, 
of  the  then  prevailing  theory.  We  would  also  observe,  that  be  docs  not  draw  sufficient  distinction  between 
the  prevalence  of  large  northern  blocks  on  the  plateaux  and  their  rarity  in  the  low  plains.  The  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis  it  must,  however,  be  admitted,  has  offered  some  exceptions  to  the  non-occurrence 
of  erratics  in  the  low  grounds  ; for  though  they  have  fast  disappeared,  several  peculiar  northern  rolled  frag- 
ments  are  cited  by  Strangways  from  the  south  of  the  Moscow  gate.  He  further  mentions,  that  the  block 
on  which  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  stands  (reduced  two-thirds  in  size  and  chiselled  into  its  present 
grotesque  form  by  the  artist !)  was  found  in  a bog  between  St.  Petersburg  and  C-esterbeck.  Still  wc  are 
firm  in  our  belief,  that  these  are  exceptions  -,  a fact,  indeed,  of  which  any  one  may  convince  himself  by 
merely  passing  along  the  railroad  from  the  capital  to  Czarskoe-Cclo,  where  the  argillaceous  surface  for 
many  miles  (including  the  race-course  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  escarpment  of  the  low  limestone  hill*) 
is  entirely  free  from  northern  blocks,  though  they  occur  in  vast  abundance  on  the  plateaux  further  south. 
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flat,  with  no  eminences  to  catch  the  drift,  which  however  transported,  has  passed 
on  southwards  till  arrested  by  other  heights'. 

Very  different  is  the  surface  of  the  Carelian  country  to  the  north  of  Olouetz,  and 
which  lies  between  the  lakes  Onega  and  Ladoga.  Here  again  we  found  ourselves 
in  precisely  the  same  sort  of  tract  as  that  on  the  edges  of  Finland  north  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. Undulating  hillocks,  or  rather  ridges,  200  or  300  feet  in  height,  trending 
for  the  most  part  from  north  to  south,  or  north-north-west  to  south-south-east, 
‘succeed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  are  from  top  to  bottom  composed  of 
granitic  and  northern  detritus,  often  separated  from  each  other  by  small  lakes. 
We  were,  in  fact,  on  the  ancient  shore  of  the  great  Scandinavian  chain,  and  amidst 
bands  of  its  granitic  detritus,  much  resembling  that  to  which  we  shall  afterwards 
allude  as  covering  many  parts  of  Sweden*. 

The  point  we  most  wished  to  ascertain  was,  if  the  crystalline  and  hard  rocks 
which  rise  to  the  surface  immediately  to  the  north  of  Petrozavodsk,  and  over 
which  the  vast  mounds  and  ridges  of  detritus  to  the  south  of  it  had  passed,  exhi- 
bited the  phenomenon  of  polished  and  scratched  surfaces,  and  if  these  scratches 
were  in  the  chief  direction  of  the  drift. 

On  this  point  we  soon  satisfied  ourselves,  by  boating  up  the  Lake  Onega  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  little  bay  or  strait  of  Salomi,  where  we  found  the  hard 
eruptive  greenstone  and  associated  breccia  (Salomenski-kamen,  see  p.  18)  per- 
fectly rounded  off  and  grooved  on  the  northern  face  of  a small  promontory  opposite 
to  the  church,  with  innumerable  small  stria1  having  the  direction  of  magnetic  north 
and  south.  As  the  water  of  the  lake  which  washes  round  this  small  headland  was 
very  transparent,  we  could  observe  the  striae  down  the  northern  slope  of  the  rock 

1 Being  tired  with  the  continuous  expanse  of  sands  which  here  cover  the  lowest  Silurian  clay.  tre  be- 
came very  impatient  to  discover  some  rock  in  situ,  and  determined  to  ascend  the  banks  of  the  river  Oyat 
for  that  purpose.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  peasants  bad  prepared  our  equipage,  it  was  quite  evident  that 
our  search  would  be  fruitless,  for  not  one  of  the  horses  row  shod ; an  economy  very  generally  practised  in 
Russia,  where  no  hard  ground  or  rock  is  at  the  surface.  We  had,  in  fact,  been  led  to  this  excursion  by 
our  constant  inquiry  after  stones ; and  the  Russian  peasants,  who  arc  invariably  well  acquainted  with 
every  natural  feature  in  their  neighbourhood,  dragged  us  through  sandy  forests  for  many  miles,  until  they 
truly  pointed  out  a few  northern  blocks,  the  only  stones,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  tract. 

* At  Petrozavodsk  there  seemed  to  be  some  means  of  separating  this  coarse  and  ancient  drift,  which 
contains  boulders  and  is  covered  by  them,  from  certain  overlying  sands,  which  having  filled  depressions 
in  the  drift  clay,  have  since  been  excavated ; but  we  had  not  time  satisfactorily  to  work  out  this  question. 
Other  peculiar  phamomena,  caused  by  the  melting  and  bursting  of  the  ice  of  the  lake  Ouega  near  Petro- 
zavodsk, will  he  described  in  the  next  chapter. 
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to  eight  or  ten  feet  below  the  liquid  surface,  whilst  on  tracing  them  up  on  the  rock 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  we  found  them  persistent  to  near  the  summit  of  the 
little  hill,  particularly  wherever  the  thin  coating  of  turf  and  soil,  on  which  a few 
stunted  fir-trees  grew,  was  uncovered.  To  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  on  the  con- 
trary, no  such  traces  of  wearing,  friction  orstriation  could  be  seen,  and  thus  we  had 
before  us,  on  the  edges  of  Russian  Lapland,  the  very  phenomenon  so  extensively 
observed  by  Sefstrom  over  Sweden,  and  on  the  consideration  of  which  wc  shall 
subsequently  dwell,  viz.  a rounded,  worn  and  striated  surface  of  the  northern  sides  • 
of  promontories,  whose  southern  faces  are  natural  and  unaffected  by  any  mechanical 
agency. 

Whilst  great  heaps  or  ridges  of  rounded  granite  blocks  and  gravel  occupy  the 
tract  before  alluded  to  south  of  Petrozavodsk  (masses  of  the  same  being  doubtless 
buried  in  the  lake),  large  and  subangular  blocks  have  travelled  further  to  the 
south,  as  wc  proved  by  detecting  several  of  them  on  the  very  summits  of  the 
greenstone  and  syenitic  promontories,  which  in  heights  of  400  to  600  feet  above 
the  lake,  constitute  its  south-western  coast,  and  extend  to  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  Svir. 

Arrived  at  the  southernmost  of  these  hard  promontories,  just  where  the  igneous 
rocks  subside  towards  a vast  plain,  and  are  no  longer  to  be  found  across  the  whole 
regions  of  Russia,— on  a slope,  where  emerging  from  umbrageous  thickets,  we 
enjoyed  a magnificent  prospect,  having  the  Lake  Onega  on  the  left,  the  deep  and 
pellucid  river  Svir  in  front,  and  the  undulating  regions  of  Muscovy  beyond  it,  a very 
remarkable  trainee  of  blocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  greenstone,  &c.,  mingled  with  a 
few  quartzose  boulders  derived  from  the  region  over  which  we  had  travelled,  was 
spread  out  at  our  feet.  This  fact  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  that  observed  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  plateau  of  Czarskoe-Celo,  and  also  with  the  common 
Swedish  phenomena  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  treat. 

This  trainee,  of  vast  width,  extends  for  some  versts  to  the  south  of  the  river 
Svir,  where  its  numerous  boulders,  many  of  them  much  rounded,  constitute  a 
water-worn,  pebbly  surface,  not  unlike  that  of  the  “ crau  ’’  in  the  south  of  France. 
After  passing  over  the  indurated  and  quartzose  rocks  which  exist  in  it,  this  drift 
also  overlaps  the  same  formation,  where  it  becomes  the  unaltered  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone (Devonian),  and  in  which,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mgra  in  this  neighbourhood, 
we  found  characteristic  ichthyolites  (see  p.  47). 

The  south  end  of  the  Lake  Onega,  equally  flat  with  that  of  Lake  Ladoga, 
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presents,  indeed,  a striking  contrast  to  the  latter,  in  its  surface  being  covered  with 
a coarse  northern  drift  of  a few*  feet  in  thickness,  beneath  which  the  upper  beds  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  or  the  lower  beds  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  are  occa- 
sionally detected.  This  distinction  may  be  explained  by  the  great  difference  of 
physical  outline  of  the  east  and  west  banks  of  these  two  lakes ; for  whilst  those  of 
Ladoga, — at  least  for  some  distance  from  its  southern  end, — are  flat  and  low,  with- 
out the  trace  of  a hard  subjacent  rock,  those  of  Onega,  consisting,  as  we  have 
shown,  of  trappxan  and  quartz  rocks  on  the  west,  and  of  hills  of  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone with  its  ichthyolites  on  the  east  (p.  47),  form  striking  promontories,  under  the 
tee  of  which  all  this  drift  has  been  accumulated.  It  was  also  curious  to  observe, 
how  exactly  the  line  which  this  drift  had  taken,  from  north  and  by  west  to  south  and 
by  east,  was  indicated  by  a change  in  the  nature  of  its  materials,  as  we  traversed 
its  direction  and  approached  the  city  of  Vitegra  ; the  granitic  rocks  common  to  all 
the  region  in  the  north  still  prevailing,  whilst  the  boulders  of  quartz  rock  and  trap 
disappeared.  Their  absence,  again,  is  strictly  coincident  with  the  fact,  that  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake  to  which  we  had  advanced,  contains  no  such  rocks  in  ritu 
at  its  northern  end,  but  simply  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  its  unaltered  state.  In 
ascending,  however,  the  eastern  sides  of  the  lake  we  found  fragments  of  Lydian 
stone  and  altered  limestone,  derived  from  masses  which  lie  to  the  north  of  that 
parallel.  In  extending  our  researches  eastwards  to  the  plateaux  on  the  banks  of 
the  Andoma  and  its  tributaries,  to  examine  the  Old  Red  or  Devonian  rocks  with 
their  caps  of  mountain  limestone  (p.  74),  we  were  much  struck  with  the  com- 
parative absence  of  drift.  This  contrast  was,  therefore,  a proof,  in  addition  to  the 
many  examples  we  have  already  cited,  that  the  agency  by  which  the  distribution 
of  the  rounded  and  highly-worn  drift  had  been  accomplished,  acted  in  north  and 
south  zones  of  greater  or  lesser  width.  Still,  on  these  high  grounds,  an  erratic 
northern  block  may  here  and  there  be  detected,  and  on  advancing  to  the  southern 
or  south-south-east  slope  of  the  carboniferous  limestone,  we  again  met  with  a pro- 
fuse spread  of  northern  granitic  boulders  and  blocks,  but  without  a trace  of  quartz 
rock. 

For  a considerable  distance  to  the  east  of  Vitegra,  the  country  is  singularly  exempt  from  all  northern  and  foreign 
detritus,  thr  Old  Red  Sandstone  being  either  seen  in  ritu,  or  the  surface  detritus  being,  as  it  were,  entirely  made 
up  of  that  subjacent  rock  ; but  on  reaching  the  plateau  which  separatrs  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Dwina  and  White 
Sea  from  those  which  flow  into  the  Baltic,  the  carboniferous  limestone  is  occasionally  seen  to  be  covered  with  a drift, 
composed  of  northern  boulders,  mixed  up  with  the  limestone  of  the  tract, — one  of  the  Largest  of  the  granitic  block* 
near  Perkina,  resting  upon  the  local  detritus,  was  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  Again,  all  northern  de- 
tritus either  disappears  or  becomes  exceedingly  scarce,  and  the  road  to  Cargopol  for  several  stage*  is  either  formed 
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upon  the  denuded  carboniferous  limestone  or  on  its  spoil,  with  very  little  other  superficial  covering.  Though  a few 
northern  blocks  appear  near  the  station  of  Rraneva,  the  ordinary  character  of  the  superficial  detritus  of  a consider* 
able  part  of  the  country  between  Cargopol  and  the  Dwina,  is  of  a very  tranquilly-formed  character.  Thus  on  the 
Onega  river  and  its  feeder,  thcTchutchetza,  the  banks  are  composed  of  fine  sandy  loam  of  a considerable  thickness, 
not  unlike  the  loss  of  the  Danube,  and  this  becoming  more  sandy,  continues  to  Arcbangelskoi ; near  to  which,  indeed, 
the  carboniferous  limestone  is  solely  covered  by  a few  inches  of  fine  dark  mould.  Again,  sands,  occasionally 
loamy,  and  rarely  passing  into  a state  of"  loss/*  for  the  most  part  nothing  but  sea-sands,  encumber  the  surfarr  of 
the  carboniferous  limestone,  which  only  peeps  out,  at  intervals ; and  through  several  stages  we  could  only  discover  a 
solitary  northern  block  in  the  course  of  many  miles,  a few  of  them  being  visible  at  the  little  post-house  of  Kodysez. 
Between  that  place  ami  Suskaya  on  the  Dwina,  are  picturesque  small  lakes,  surrounded  by  rapidly  undulating 
saodv  hills,  occasionally  somewhat  argillaceous  and  finely  laminated,  and  then  passing  into  loss ; but  fur  and  wide 
must  the  traveller  roam  to  find  an  erratic  block. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  boulderless  tract  which  we  traversed  in 
Northern  Russia.  On  approaching,  however,  the  higher  grounds  which  form  the 
left  of  the  Dwina,  the  soil  becomes  argillaceous,  and  granitic  northern  blocks  again 
occur  upon  the  surface1. 

Near  the  estuary  of  the  Dwina.  or  for  a certain  distance  to  the  south  of  Archangel,  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
which  is  high  and  opposite  to  the  plains  and  meadows  of  Khotmogor  or  Kolmogorri,  is  composed  of  irregular  accu- 
mulations of  reddish  argillaceous  sand  and  marl,  apparently  void  of  stratification  ; nothing  more  than  regenerated 
piles  of  the  subjacent  Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  formation  then  succeeds  to  the  carboniferous,  and  therefore  makes 
up  the  mass  of  the  drift.  The  surface  of  this  tract,  rarely  sandy,  and  for  the  moat  part  argillaceous  and  boggy, 
very  seldom  exhibits  anything  like  a large  granitic  boulder. 

Traversing  the  Dwina  to  its  west  bank,  and  coasting  the  low  promontories  which 
fringe  the  White  Sea,  we  there  also  travelled  three  stations  in  dunes  of  sand  and 
stunted  woods,  before  we  met  with  a northern  travelled  rock.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, did  we  arrive  in  the  same  parallel  of  longitude  as  the  isles  of  rocky  gneiss 
and  granite  in  the  bay,  than  we  began  to  find  a few  erratics  derived  from  them’. 


* In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  show  how  some  of  these  boulders  have  been  moved  in  modem  time*. 

* The  monastery  of  St.  Nicholas  stands  on  one  of  these  isles.  The  sandy  shores  of  the  White  Sea, 
along  which  we  were  then  forcing  our  wav  (accompanied  by  our  kind  friend  Mr.  Whitehead,  Her  Bri 
tannic  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Archangel),  were  covered  at  intervals  with  numerous  plants,  which  formed  a 
rich  foreground  to  the  magnificent  marine  prospect  of  the  glassy  sea  with  its  islets  and  white  monasteries. 
The  plants  we  observed  were  chiefly  those  of  the  flora  of  North  Britain,  and,  exclusive  of  some  remark- 
able roses,  wc  collected  Linneta  borealis,  Pyrula  unifiora,  Rubua  Ckamecmorus,  Rubus  (species  unknown), 
Impatiens  No U-me-tangerc,  Cornua  Suecica,  Trimtalis  F.uropeca,  Thymus  Serpyllum,  Circled  Alpina,  Vac- 
cinium  Oxycoccus,  &c.  We  were  also  much  struck  with  the  large  size  and  good  shape  of  the  cows  in  these 
boreal  tract*.  They  are,  in  fact,  quite  as  large  and  fine-coated  as  those  of  the  English  Sufiolk  breed, 
and  not  unlike  them.  This  feature  of  civilization  is  due  to  that  remarkable  sovereign  Peter  the  Great, 
who  imported  Dutch  cattle,  suitable  to  the  rich  and  deep  pastures  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dwina,  near 
the  ancient  town  of  Kholmogor,  from  whence  the  breed  lias  spread  over  a considerable  tract,  Khol- 
mogor  was  the  chief  town  of  these  parts  (loug  before  the  foundation  of  Archangel),  when  the  intrepid 
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Whether  the  salt-pits  which  occur  to  the  west  of  Ninokotski  are  proofs  of  the 
comparative  recent  sojourn  of  the  sea  in  these  parts,  or  depend  on  springs  which 
issue  from  subjacent  Old  Red  or  Devonian  strata,  seems  doubtful.  Some  of  them 
may,  for  all  that  we  know,  be  formed  like  salt-pans  from  the  present  sea,  as  on 
parts  of  the  British  shores ; but  at  the  station  of  Unskoi  a salt  spring  unquestion- 
ably issues  from  a subjacent  stratum,  which  we  believe  to  be  Devonian.  Between 
this  place  and  the  western  side  of  the  promontory  which  constitutes  the  east  coast 
of  the  bay  of  Onega,  undulating  hills,  often  argillaceous,  are  capped  with  northern 
blocks  and  sand,  and  a few  slabs  of  hard  red  sandstone,  as  we  particularly  observed 
in  the  heights  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Kianda.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the 
great  promontory  which  stands  out  northwards  towards  the  White  Sea,  the  southern 
side  only  of  which  we  examined,  is  covered  with  blocks  and  erratic  matter,  and 
thus  we  were  again  in  a detrital  zone,  which  presented  a striking  contrast  to  the 
sandy  and  loamy  surface  between  it  and  the  Dwina.  In  certain  ravines  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  bay  of  Onega  we  met  with  such  great  masses  of  subangular  blocks 
of  gneiss  and  granite,  that  we  were  almost  disposed  to  think  these  rocks  must  be 
in  situ  ; the  more  so  as  wc  knew,  that  the  little  islets  in  the  bay  were  composed  of 
such.  When  the  structure  of  these  isles,  or  the  chief  of  them,  Ki-ostrof,  was 
described  (p.  17),  wc  had  not  visited  the  coasts  of  Norw  ay  and  Sweden ; and  we 
must  therefore  now  state,  that,  whether  in  structure  or  in  outline,  Ki-ostrof  and 
its  associated  islets  exactly  resemble  the  "skars)”of  these  countries,  of  which 
hereafter. 

This  islet  forms  the  southernmost  of  a group  of  granitic  isles  which  extend 
northwards;  and  on  the  largest  of  them,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  is  built  the 
Solavetski  monastery.  Ki-oBtrof,  as  well  as  its  adjacent  islets,  is  an  elongated 
narrow  “ skar,”  the  shape  of  which  conforms  to  that  of  the  bay  of  Onega ; its 
northernmost  face  being  very  much  worn  down  and  polished*,  whilst  its  southern 


English  navigator.  Chancellor  (anno  1551),  discovered  Muscovy  v id  the  White  Sea,  and  there  waited 
until  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  Czar  Ivan  Vassilievitch  to  visit  Moscow. 

1 This  Swedish  word  is  pronounced  like  the  English  word  share. 

* Though  we  did  not  visit  the  Isle  of  Dago,  which  lies  between  the  Finnish  and  Swedish  shores  whence 
the  granite  blocks  have  been  derived,  and  the  low  plateau  of  Courland  on  which  they  arc  lodged,  we  know 
from  Professor  Eichwald,  who  gave  us  specimens  from  the  spot,  that  in  some  parts  the  surface  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  limestone  in  that  island  has  been  scratched,  as  if  weighty,  harrowing  bodies  had  passed 
over  it  from  north  to  south.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  any  such  permanent  scratches  can  have 
been  impressed  on  the  incoherent  rocks  of  Russia. 
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end  is  higher,  with  small  indented  bays  into  which  heaps  of  rounded  boulders  have 
been  lodged  under  the  side  of  the  cliffs.  The  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  of 
outline  will  be  entered  upon  in  the  sequel,  in  treating  of  the  much  better  exam- 
ples of  similarly-shaj>ed  and  eroded  isles  and  promontories  in  Scandinavia.  We 
will  now  only  observe  by  the  way,  that  in  the  large  wood  trade  which  is  carried  on 
between  Onega  and  England,  the  rafts  of  timber  now  find  their  resting-place  from 
the  tidal  influence,  in  the  southern  bay  of  the  Little  Ki-ostrof,  just  as  the  boulders  of 
old  did  i that  side  being  now  as  well  protected  from  the  roll  of  the  northern  surge, 
as  it  was  of  old,  from  the  violent  current  of  the  northern  drift. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  northern  drift,  as  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  deposited,  along  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
sedimentary  deposits  of  Russia,  and  the  reader  will,  we  hope,  have  perceived,  that 
in  general  such  detritus  is  most  accumulated  on  plateaux  and  high  grounds,  and 
particularly  on  their  southern  slopes.  We  have  also  shown,  that  it  occurs  in  north 
and  south  zones  of  greater  and  lesser  width  and  length.  It  has  further  been  stated, 
that  in  a broad  space  of  country  between  Vitegra  and  Archangel,  of  small  elevation 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  source  of  their  origin,  erratic  blocks  are  very 
rarely  to  be  detected,  whilst  in  approaching  their  sources,  or  the  crystalline 
nucleus  of  the  White  Sea,  they  increase. 

Let  us  now  follow  these  trainees  to  the  interior.  To  the  south  of  the  govern- 
ment of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Valdai  Hills,  like  other  high  grounds  to  which  we  have 
adverted,  have  arrested  vast  quantities  of  blocks  (granite,  gneiss,  greenstone  and 
porphyry  of  Finland),  which  in  many  parallels  of  longitude  are  profusely  spread 
over  the  southern  talus  of  these  hills,  and  have  been  transported  to  Moscow,  and 
to  great  distances  south  of  that  city.  Taking  the  direction  of  the  great  mass  of 
drift  which  has  passed  to  the  south  and  south-south-east,  we  may,  indeed,  confi- 
dently refer  to  the  same  origin  the  blocks  which  are  traceable  at  intervals  as  far 
southwards  as  Voroneje  (see  Map),  a distance  of  about  700  or  800  miles  from  the 
nearest  edge  of  their  parent  country.  Following  the  drift  in  the  longitudinal 
parallel  of  the  lake  of  Onega,  which  we  have  indicated  as  a powerful  zone,  we 
found  the  regions  around  Tchcrepovetz,  Mologa,  Yaroslavl  and  Vladimir,  even  as 
far  southwards  as  Jelatma,  or  Yelatma,  not  only  encumbered  with  large  erratic 
blocks,  but  with  such  vast  masses  of  gravel,  clay  and  sand,  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  detect  a trace  of  the  subjacent  rocks  over  very  wide  tracts,  even  in  the 
beds  of  the  Volga  and  the  deepest  cutting  rivers.  The  body  or  matrix  of  the  drift 
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in  this  region  is  made  up  of  the  ruins  of  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks, 
over  which  the  current  has  swept.  The  former  being,  for  the  most  part,  a slightly 
coherent  red  sandstone  with  marls,  has  contributed  to  give  the  dominant  colour  to 
the  mass,  whilst  fragments  of  the  chert  and  flint  which  abound  in  the  latter  are  so 
profusely  distributed,  that  a geologist  unacquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  of  Russia,  might  at  first  sight  really  take  them  to  be  the  relics 
of  a chalk  formation.  In  these  respects,  indeed,  the  detritus  resembles  that  of 
Moscow  and  many  other  tracts. 

Near  Jurievetz  upon  the  Volga,  we  found  erratic  blocks  of  quartz  rock  asso- 
ciated with  others  of  that  trap  breccia,  which  we  have  remarked  as  peculiar  to  the 
north-western  side  of  the  lake  of  Onega  near  Petrozavodsk.  Having  become  well- 
acquainted  with  that  rock  in  situ,  and  having  assured  ourselves  that  it  does  not 
exist,  either  to  the  west  or  east  of  the  particular  zone  in  question,  we  had  in  this 
instance  just  as  clear  evidence  of  the  direction  in  which  these  fragments  had  been 
transported  for  500  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east,  as  the  mineralogists  of 
St.  Petersburg  possess  of  a shorter  southern  transport,  in  the  Finnish  rocks  to  the 
south  of  that  city.  The  blocks  of  quartz  rock  and  Solamcnski-kamen,  as  seen  for 
a stage  or  two  to  the  south  of  Jurievetz,  Mednikovo,  &c.,  lie  upon  the  higher 
undulating  grounds  which  form  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  and  the  general  mass 
of  the  superficial  materials  on  which  the  blocks  repose,  are  finely  laminated  yel- 
lowish sands  and  loams  which  for  the  most  part  obscure  the  red  marls,  forming 
the  subsoil  of  the  country  (see  p.  179  et  seq.).  At  Garbatof  on  the  Oka,  which 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  tract  in  question,  and  at  several  localities  along  the  banks 
of  that  stream,  we  found  materials  of  northern  drift  in  the  overlying  detritus,  often 
of  considerable  thickness,  but  in  none  of  these  instances  could  we  discover  a trace 
of  the  peculiar  rocks  which  constitute  the  promontories  of  Petrozavodsk  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Lake  Onega,  the  northern  erratics  being  chiefly  granites  or  gneiss, 
such  as  occur  in  situ  to  the  north  of  the  Lake  Ladoga  (see  Map,  PI.  VI.). 

We  have  said  that  the  blocks  to  the  south-east  of  Jurievetz  occupy  undulating 
grounds  rather  higher  than  the  adjacent  depressions,  and  in  such  positions  we  also 
observed  them  towards  Nikolsk,  and  also  on  high  cliffs  overhanging  the  Suchoua 
river,  between  Totma  and  Ustiug.  To  the  south  and  to  the  north  of  the  last-men- 
tioned town,  northern  granitic  blocks  are  also  seen';  and  wc  were  struck  with 

1 The  shrine  of  St.  Procopius  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Ustiug  is  in  high  reputation  with  the  nutives, 
because  about  300  years  ago  that  holy  man  is  said  to  have  saved  Ustiug  from  being  destroyed  by  a shower 
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their  comparative  abundance  on  the  higher  undulating  grounds  between  it  and 
Krasnoborsk,  whilst  the  lower  country  in  which  the  Dwina  flows  towards  Arch- 
angel is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  exempt  from  them.  That  tract  forms,  indeed,  a 
portion  of  the  broad  sand-covered  tracts  between  Cargopol  and  the  Dwina  which 
have  been  already  described,  as  being  free  from  every  sort  of  northern  drift. 

These  facts,  including  what  we  have  said  of  the  position  of  the  blocks  to  the 
south  of  Jurievet/.,  where  they  lie  on  the  highest  portions  of  a tract  composed  of 
finely  laminated,  loamy  sands,  appear  to  us  to  favour  strongly  the  view  on  which 
we  shall  afterwards  dwell,  that  the  great  erratics  (so  far  detached  from  the  sources 
of  their  origin  and  often  separated  therefrom  by  wide  regions  in  which  no  trace  of 
such  detritus  is  found)  were  probably  floated  to  their  present  habitats  in  former  ice- 
bergs, when  the  sands  in  question  formed  the  bottom  of  a sea,  which  extended  from 
the  shores  of  Scandinavia,  and  in  which  the  icebergs  sailed  southwards  with  the 
current,  until  arrested  by  the  higher  grounds  in  question.  But  what  was  the  con- 
dition at  that  time  of  these  higher  grounds?  By  inspecting  the  Map  the  reader 
will  perceive,  that  the  country  around  Ust-Sisolsk,  and  thence  to  the  edge  of  the 
Timan  range, — in  short,  the  upper  grounds  in  which  the  feeders  of  the  Vitchegda 
spring,  form  the  extreme  limit  in  that  direction  of  every  Scandinavian  erratic.  Still 
further  to  the  north-east,  the  Timan  range  constitutes  their  eastern  girdle,  for  no 
trace  of  them  has  wc  believe  been  detected  beyond  it,  in  the  basin  of  the  Petchora. 
The  ancient  elevation  of  that  range  explains  this  feature  of  the  phenomenon. 

In  our  last  chapter  on  the  Ural  Mountains,  it  has  been  shown,  that  a large 
portion  of  Siberia  and  the  whole  of  the  Ural  chain  must  have  been  above  the 
waters  during  long  periods  antecedent  to  our  sera ; and  we  would  now  observe, 
that  such  elevations  as  those,  which  affected  the  central  ridge  of  these  mountains, 
could  scarcely  have  taken  place  without  occasioning  a corresponding  rise  over  a 
considerable  area  on  the  west.  May  we  not,  therefore,  suppose,  that  the  same 
elevations  which  last  raised  the  Ural  Mountains  and  Siberia,  and  rendered  those 
tracts  the  residence  of  mammoths  and  other  wild  animals,  had  also  raised  the  large 
area  of  the  governments  of  Perm,  Viatka  and  Orenburg,  which  lies  between  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  Scandinavian  blocks  and  the  edge  of  the  Ural  Mountains  ? 

of  afrolUe*  which  fell  from  heaven.  Our  mincralogical  curiosity  was  routed,  and,  unseen,  we  contrived  to 
chip  off  a small  fragment  from  the  block,  which  from  its  blackened  und  polished  external  aspect  (due  to 
long  adoration  and  the  smoke  of  incense)  might  really  have  passed  for  an  aerolite — when  it  proved  to  be 
a true  granitic  northern  buulder.  So  much  for  the  legend  and  St.  Procopius. 
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The  nature  of  the  superficial  detritus  which  occupies  the  surface  of  that  area  is 
much  in  favour  of  this  view.  For  a considerable  space  to  the  west  of  the  Ural, 
there  is  not  a vestige  of  any  superficial  deposit  which  can  be  referred  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sea  ; no  far-transported  blocks — no  finely  levigated  sands  and  dunes 
— no  great  diluvial  hillocks  of  clay  and  drift ; but,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  detritus, 
like  that  of  the  Ural  and  Siberia,  is  local  and  small.  We  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  region  so  characterized  was  really  above  the  waters  and  inhabited  by  mam- 
moths, when  the  erratic  blocks  were  transported  over  the  adjacent  north-western 
sea,  and  that  the  then  coast  of  the  Siberian  and  Uralian  lands  advanced  near  to  the 
line  marked  on  the  Map  as  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  granitic  erratics,  which 
were,  we  believe,  stranded  on  or  near  the  shelving  shore  of  these  ancient  lands. 

In  speaking  of  Russia,  we  have  already  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  drift  has 
been  diversified  and  added  to,  as  it  passed  southwards,  by  deriving  new  materials 
from  each  zone  of  rocks  which  it  traversed.  The  Silurian  and  Devonian  deposits, 
which  contain  few  hard  beds,  have  not,  as  might  be  expected,  furnished  many 
boulders,  their  debris  consisting  chiefly  of  grey  and  red  mud  and  sand ; but  the 
carboniferous  limestone,  containing  bands  of  flint  and  chert,  fragments  of  these 
have  been  most  largely  distributed,  and  being  readily  known  by  their  included 
organic  remains,  are  valuable  “drift  marks,"  if  we  may  use  the  expression.  In 
proof  of  the  uniform  direction  of  the  drift,  we  may  state,  that  there  is  no  instance 
of  one  of  these  flints  having  been  found  to  the  north  of  the  carboniferous  zone, 
from  whence  alone  they  can  have  been  derived,  whilst  they  are  profusely  scattered 
over  its  surface  and  extend  for  vast  distances  beyond  its  southern  limits.  This 
phenomenon  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  we  have  observed  in  the  country 
of  Siluria  and  other  tracts  of  Western  Europe,  where  the  direction  of  drift  in  any 
particular  line  may  be  tested  by  the  addition  of  fresh  materials  of  the  subsoil  over 
which  it  passed. 

In  treating,  however,  of  the  great  block  region  of  all  the  northern  states,  it  must 
be  said,  that  these  indicia  of  the  character  of  the  subsoil  in  each  of  the  successive 
geological  tracts,  proceeding  from  north  to  south,  are  confined  to  Russia ; for 
in  Northern  Prussia  and  Poland  no  rocks  whatever  have  been  detected  even  in 
the  deepest  denudations.  The  northern  materials,  with  the  occasional  detritus 
of  Swedish  Silurian  strata,  are  there  alone  mixed  up  with  sands  and  clay  of 
uniform  colour,  chiefly  the  spoil  of  the  tertiary  deposits  of  those  countries.  In 
Mecklenburg  and  Prussia  the  blocks  occur,  for  the  most  part,  as  in  Russia,  on 
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the  slopes  or  sides  of  the  hills,  and  occasionally  in  thick  groups : the  tracts  be- 
tween Schwerin  and  Lubcck  on  the  east,  and  again  around  Scelaw  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oder,  being  fine  examples.  In  the  rapidly  undulating  country  between 
the  Oder  and  Posen,  particularly  at  the  village  of  Kahorl,  the  largest  boulders  (all 
much-rounded)  are  found  on  the  north  side  of  a little  hill.  In  some  districts  they 
occur  at  intervals,  and  seem  more  equably  scattered  about.  In  many  others,  par- 
ticularly in  Pomerania,  they  occupy  irregular  lines  or  trainee's  ranging  from  north  to 
south.  Thus  also,  in  the  sandy  plains  east  of  Posen,  not  a block  is  to  be  seen  for 
several  miles  from  east  to  west ; but  the  moment  you  reach  the  small  elevations, 
somewhat  more  argillaceous,  which  rise  towards  the  Polish  frontier,  they  are 
again  numerous.  In  that  frontier  sandy  plain,  the  blocks  are  usually  small,  but 
in  the  hills  between  Konin  and  Kolka,  the  subsoil  of  which  is  composed  of  tertiary 
claystone  as  white  as  chalk,  loads  of  large  blocks  are  buried  in  and  mixed  with 
gravel  and  sand,  at  heights  of  300  or  400  feet  above  the  sea.  In  passing  from 
west  to  east,  the  traveller  is  here  struck,  as  in  Russia,  with  the  great  change  in 
the  character  of  the  blocks  in  each  new  degree  of  longitude,  showing  that  they 
have  been  derived  from  different  districts  of  Scandinavia  and  have  been  distributed 
in  trainees ; for  whilst  to  the  west  of  Posen  they  are  nearly  all  granitic,  to  the 
east  they  are  chiefly  of  quartz  rock  or  altered  sandstone.  In  the  richly  cultivated, 
argillaceous  and  loamy  plains  between  Kolka  and  Warsaw,  the  detritus  is  more 
equably  spread  about  at  rarer  intervals,  and  not  in  groups.  At  Warsaw  the  ex- 
cavations made  for  brick-earth,  expose  a subsoil  of  incoherent  white  sand  inoscu- 
lating with  some  clay,  and  occasionally  containing  small  pebbles  of  quartz  rock 
and  Lydian  stone ; the  whole  representing  the  tertiary  beds  of  the  region.  These  are 
covered  by  the  drift  clay  and  loam,  with  erratic  northern  blocks  upon  the  surface. 

The  drift  of  Russia  and  Germany,  in  common  with  that  of  England,  exhibits, 
for  the  most  part,  a diminution  in  the  quantity  and  size  of  the  blocks,  the  further 
they  have  ranged  from  the  source  of  their  origin.  Hence,  in  the  parallel  of  Mos- 
cow, to  which  place  and  far  beyond  it  they  extend,  the  fragments  of  granite  and 
greenstone  seldom  exceed  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter';  whilst  near  St.  Peters- 
burg their  diameter  is  often  as  many  yards.  In  passing  from  the  White  Sea  to 

1 The  larger  blocks  are  rapidly  disappearing,  being  broken  up  for  the  ciiaushCe-4  and  for  building  pur* 
poses.  The  observation  in  the  text,  that  the  blocks  diminish  in  size  as  they  are  traced  to  the  south,  is, 
it  must  be  understood,  liable  to  exceptions,  there  being  examples  of  large  blocks  at  great  distances  from 
their  origin,  which  can,  we  believe,  only  have  travelled  thither  in  floating  icebergs. 
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Nijni  Novogorod,  the  same  facts  present  themselves.  To  the  south  of  Ustiug  the 
granitic  and  greenstone  blocks  begin  to  be  scarce,  though,  as  before  said,  we  met 
with  a tine  example  several  feet  in  diameter,  even  as  far  south  as  Garbiitof,  on  the 
Oka. 

The  traveller  who  does  not  court  the  long  and  devious  routes  by  which  we 
journeyed,  may  verify  6ome  of  the  prominent  points  of  observation  without  quit- 
ting the  sides  of  the  splendid  chaussde  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  which  is 
entirely  made  of  northern,  granitic  and  greenstone  blocks  ; but  to  obtain  a due  con- 
ception of  the  vast  area  over  which  the  detritus  is  spread  out,  as  well  as  to  under- 
stand the  very  irregular  dispersion  of  the  blocks, — sometimes  placed  at  wide  di- 
stances from  each  other,  at  other  times  in  heaps,  here  quite  upon  the  surface, 
there  entangled  in  mud, — he  must  traverse  not  only  the  northern  tracts,  but  also 
the  great  central  region  of  Vologda  and  its  contiguous  governments.  In  doing 
this,  he  may,  for  a while,  be  led  to  speculate  upon  the  former  existence  of  basins 
of  sand  in  one  tract  and  of  clay  in  another ; but  the  more  he  extends  his  survey, 
the  more  will  he  find,  that  all  these  accumulations  and  their  associated  blocks  are 
parts  of  one  great  system  of  operations,  and  that  they  have  all  been  formed  in  one 
long  period  of  time.  He  will  also  be  convinced,  that  the  widely-spread  and  finely 
laminated  sands  cannot  have  been  accumulated  except  under  water ; and  when  he 
secs  that  these  sands  and  gravel,  as  on  the  Vaga,  overlie  strata  replete  with  pleis- 
tocene or  modern  marine  shells  before  described  (p.  328),  he  will  conclude  with  us, 
that  this  great  northern  drift  (by  whatever  power  transported)  was  deposited  un  the 
bottom  of  a sea.  This,  in  our  view,  is  a condition  which  must  be  present  to  the 
mind,  before  we  can  draw  just  conclusions  respecting  the  method  by  which  the  blocks 
were  transported.  As  the  Valdai  Hills,  the  highest  grounds  in  European  Russia 
(from  800  to  1 100  feet  above  the  sea),  arc  covered  with  them,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
our  minds,  that  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  continent  was  beneath  the  waters, 
at  the  period  of  the  distribution  of  the  blocks.  Even  in  such  tracts,  however, 
there  are  phenomena  which  lead  us  to  infer,  that  the  present  form  of  the  land 
prevailed  to  a considerable  extent  even  when  submerged,  and  that  such  outline 
had  a great  influence  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  blocks  were  lodged. 

By  reference  to  the  Map,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  southern  limit  of  these  erratics 
is  by  no  means  uniform,  as  represented  by  previous  writers,  but  on  the  contrary 
very  devious.  The  detritus  does  not,  in  fact,  occupy  an  equably  shelving,  southern 
talus,  but,  though  often  on  plateaux,  it  has  in  many  instances  followed,  even  to 
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great  distances,  the  course  of  the  existing  north  and  south  valleys  at  its  southern 
extremity.  As  if,  however,  to  mark  how  entirely  dissimilar  the  transport  has  been 
to  anything  which  we  can  imagine  under  terrestrial  conditions,  this  ancient  detritus 
has  usually  been  propelled  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  present  course  of  the 
waters  and  consequently  up-hill,  with  reference  to  the  present  surface.  For  example, 
all  the  rivers  of  Russia,  Poland  and  Prussia  which  have  their  exit  into  the  White 
Sea  or  Baltic,  as  well  as  the  Oka  and  other  southern  tributaries  of  the  Volga,  flow 
from  the  south,  yet  all  the  detritus  has  been  propelled  from  the  north. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  feature  more  curious  in  the  distribution  of  the  drift  along 
its  southern  frontier,  than  its  far  advance  to  the  south  along  certain  great  valleys, 
and  its  omission  in  such  localities  upon  the  interjacent  higher  grounds.  Such,  for 
example,  are  the  heaps  of  detritus,  syenite,  granite  and  greenstone  which  advance 
into  the  valley  of  the  Don  near  Voroneje,  and  on  the  west  by  another  north  and 
south  parallel  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Putievil1  on  the  Sem,  a tributary  of  the 
Desna,  leaving  (as  shown  upon  our  Map)  the  central  dome  of  Orel  almost  if  not 
entirely  free  from  such  transported  matter. 

These  are  truly  remarkable  facts  ; and  we  feel  confident  that  there  are  no  other 
parts  of  Europe  in  which  foreign  materials  have  been  transported  so  far  as  from 
Russian  Lapland  and  Finland  to  Voroneje  and  Putievil,  points  from  700  to  800 
English  miles,  in  straight  lines,  from  the  nearest  crystalline  rocks  whence  such 
fragments  can  have  proceeded. 

We  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  marshes  of  Pinsk,  which  indicate  we 
apprehend  the  southern  limit  of  erratics  in  that  parallel ; but  we  are  certain  that 
the  southern  granitic  steppe  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  was  a dividing  barrier 
before  the  period  of  their  distribution,  as  no  portion  of  it  offers  evidence  of  sub- 
aqueous transport.  In  Poland,  however,  and  in  the  adjacent  part  of  Russia,  we 
found,  that  in  the  great  valleys  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder,  the  blocks  were  distri- 
buted precisely  as  in  the  valleys  of  the  Don  and  the  Desna.  Along  the  Vistula 
they  range  in  rare  and  isolated  specimens  up  to  the  environs  of  Crakow  (500  miles 
from  the  nearest  shores  of  Sweden),  where  the  northern  granites  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  character  from  those  of  the  adjacent  Carpathian  chain,  the  frag- 
ments of  which,  like  those  of  many  other  mountains,  never  advance  more  than  a 
few  miles  beyond  its  flanks.  In  the  valley  of  the  Oder  also,  the  same  northern 
materials,  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  flanking  Silesian  mountains,  are  found 

1 This  spot  it  in  the  government  of  Kur»k. 
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in  great  abundance  at  Gleinitz1,  where  they  are  extended  from  the  chief  boulder 
country  north  of  Breslau,  in  a long  train/e  between  the  chain  of  Sites  ian crystalline 
rocks  on  the  west  and  the  billy  districts  of  Poland  on  the  east . On  inspecting  the 
Map,  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  a considerable  portion  of  southern  Poland,  par- 
ticularly all  that  tract  of  palaeozoic  rocks  of  which  Kielce  is  the  centre,  is  thus 
peninsulated,  like  the  dome  of  Orel  in  Russia,  between  two  advanced  lines  of 
boulders,  none  of  which  have  been  distributed  in  the  intervening  higher  space’. 

Now,  if,  as  we  believe,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine,  that  the  detritus  in  question 
should  have  been  carried  across  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  from  the  level  of  that  sea  several 
hundred  miles  up  these  streams,  under  any  conceivable  terrestrial  conditions,  it 
follows  from  this  consideration  alone,  that  all  theories  to  account  for  the  movement 
of  such  bodies  over  the  dry  surface  of  the  earth  are  inadmissible.  The  hypothesis  of 
glaciers  advancing  up-hill  for  the  distance  of  700  or  800  miles  involve  in  fact 
a physical  absurdity. 

But  if  the  spread  of  the  northern  detritus  have  no  reference  to  terrestrial  condi- 
tions, how  is  it,  an  opponent  may  say,  that  the  valleys  of  the  Don,  the  Vistula  and 
the  Oder  are  strewed  over  with  it, whilst  interjacent  eminences  are  excluded  f We 
reply,  that  a submerged  condition  of  Russia,  Poland  and  Prussia  at  the  period  of 
the  distribution  of  the  northern  blocks  being  granted,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing, that  the  configuration  of  the  bottom  of  the  waters  was  to  a great  extent 
the  same  as  that  of  the  present  continent.  In  fact,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it 
must  have  been  so,  because  we  have  numberless  proofs  that  the  substrata  were 
heaved  up  without  any  great  ruptures,  and  must  have  been  raised  “ en  masse.” 
We  therefore  conceive,  that  when  submerged,  the  valleys  of  the  Oder,  the  Vistula 
and  the  Don  were  marine  bays  or  fiords,  into  which  currents  flowed  from  the  north, 
and  that  the  higher  grounds,  devoid  of  blocks,  were  then  low  promontories,  ex- 
tending from  the  main  land  on  the  south,  or  isles  adjacent  to  it.  If,  indeed,  the 
larger  blocks  were  for  the  most  part  transported  upon  floating  icebergs,  we  can 


1 At  Gleinitz,  and  between  that  town  and  Oppcln,  the  rounded  boulders  arc  not  so  abundant  in  the  low 
parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Oder  aa  on  hillocks  of  sand  and  gravel.  Tile  red  porphyries  of  Sweden  are 
there  intermixed  with  northern  granite,  gneiss  and  greenstone. 

1 In  a report  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  (January  1842)  on  a memoir  of  M.  Durocher,  M. 
Elie  de  Beaumont  has  noticed  certain  relations  between  the  distribution  of  the  erratic  blocks,  and  the 
forms  of  the  countries  which  they  have  invaded.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  specially  recommending  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers  that  report,  in  which  M.  Elic  de  Beaumont  has  thrown  together,  with  great 
ability,  a number  of  facts  relating  to  the  erratic  phenomena  of  northern  Europe. 
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readily  explain  why,  when  melted,  the  contents  of  such  masses  should  have  been 
carried  much  further  southward  by  currents  into  north  and  south  bays,  and  why 
the  interjacent  banks  should  be  void  of  similar  sea-borne  spoil. 

We  were,  indeed,  peculiarly  interested  in  tracing  this  northern  detritus  up  such 
ancient  bays,  to  the  very  edge  of  the  Carpathians  and  Riesen-Gebirge,  which 
mountains  must,  from  their  constitution  and  elevation,  have  formed  the  northern 
masses  of  a southern  continent,  when  the  ancient  sea  covered  the  low  regions  of 
Prussia,  Poland  and  Germany. 

We  have  spoken  of  this  detritus  as  northern,  because  the  blocks  to  which  we 
previously  referred,  have,  in  a general  sense,  been  transported  from  the  Scandina- 
vian mountains  to  the  south.  A more  extended  examination  of  the  whole  phamo- 
menon  compels  us  to  view  it  in  a broader  and  different  light.  On  the  east  shores 
of  England,  particularly  on  that  of  Yorkshire,  Norwegian  detritus  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  and  it  is  there  mingled  with  some  of  the  rocky  masses  which  have 
been  shed  off  from  local  centres  of  eruption  in  the  British  Isles  upon  the  west.  In 
Denmark  the  blocks  have  been  derived  from  north  and  by  east.  In  most  parts  of 
Prussia  they  can  be  traced  to  due  northerly  sources.  We  no  sooner,  however, 
arrive  opposite  the  coasts  of  Finnish  Lapland,  where  the  granitic  and  crystalline 
boundary  sweeps  round  to  north-east,  than  we  find  the  direction  of  the  blocks 
changing  accordingly.  The  very  peculiar  rocks  of  Solamenski-kamen,  for  example, 
near  Nijni  Novogorod,  have  been  shown  to  proceed  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
whilst  at  Ust-Sisolsk  in  the  government  of  Vologda,  the  Scandinavian  boulders 
have  had,  as  nearly  as  possible,  an  eastern  course. 

In  no  instance  do  the  Scandinavian  blocks  advance  near  to  the  Ural  chain,  a 
fact  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  by  supposing,  that  large  adjacent 
tracts  upon  the  west,  as  well  as  the  mountains  themselves,  were  above  the  waters 
during  the  erratic  period.  We  have,  indeed,  fully  explained,  that  those  mountains 
and  both  their  flanks  are  void  of  all  boulders  and  far-borne  detritus.  Though  ex- 
hibiting proofs  of  intense  dislocation,  the  Ural  is,  therefore,  a perfect  contrast  in 
this  respect  to  the  Scandinavian  chain.  According  to  our  hypothesis  of  floating 
icebergs,  the  derivation  of  the  blocks  in  the  one  case,  and  their  total  absence  in 
the  other,  are  perfectly  in  accordance  with  natural  history  conditions.  For  as  in 
Norway  and  Sweden  glaciers  now  exist,  so  may  they  formerly  have  existed.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  there  is  no  glacier  in  the  Ural,  even  up  to  70°  N.  lat.,  so  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  glacialist  there  never  can  have  been  one,  since  there  are 
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no  moraines,  nor  any  striated  and  polished  rocks  in  the  whole  region — effects,  as 
they  would  say,  necessarily  absent  where  no  glaciers  have  passed,  or  as  we  should 
say,  where  neither  boulders  nor  gravel  have  been  carried  over  the  surface,  by 
water  or  in  floating  icebergs.  All  the  north-eastern  region  of  Russia  in  Europe 
included  between  the  Tinian  range  and  the  Ural  is  also,  as  before  said,  void  of  the 
erratics  from  Scandinavia,  but  as  you  approach  that  crystalline  centre  the  blocks 
are  again  found,  having  been  extended  from  it  to  the  east. 

Lastly,  the  young  and  adventurous  M.  Bohtlingk  completed,  in  his  short  life, 
the  proofs  on  this  point,  by  satisfactorily  establishing,  that  the  erratic  Scandinavian 
blocks  had  also  been  shed  off  from  the  coast  of  Kemi  into  the  bay  of  Onega,  and 
from  Russian  Lapland  into  the  Icy  Sea,  both  in  northerly,  north-westerly  and 
north-easterly  directions ; and  thus  nearly  the  whole  periphery  of  their  origin 
having  been  surveyed,  we  know,  that  by  whatever  cause  determined,  the  Scandi- 
navian blocks  were  on  the  whole,  transported  to  their  present  positions  by  great 
excentric  movements.  What,  then,  was  the  nature  of  these  movements?  If,  for 
the  reasons  already  assigned  and  others  on  which  we  shall  hereafter  dwell,  terres- 
trial glaciers  be  considered  agents  which  can  never  explain  such  phenomena,  there 
are,  it  appears  to  us,  only  two  methods  of  accounting  for  such  far-borne  detritus. 
One  of  these  is  the  action  of  drift,  by  which  fragments  of  mountain  chains,  dis- 
severed from  their  parent  masses  at  periods  of  disturbance  and  oscillation,  have 
been  transported  to  great  distances  by  powerful  currents  of  water ; the  other, 
the  floating  away  of  ice  islands  from  the  edges  of  chains,  formerly  encompassed  by 
sea-advancing  glaciers,  which  isles,  after  sailing  in  certain  directions,  have  dropped 
their  loads  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; that  sea  bottom  on  which  the  blocks  are 
distributed  having  been  since  raised  into  the  dry  land.  Let  us  consider  these  two 
operations  in  reference  to  the  facts  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  see  how  far 
each  can  be  made  to  explain  the  several  conditions  under  which  we  find  the  far- 
transported  detritus. 

And  first  as  to  icebergs.  The  examination  of  the  boulders  of  the  north  has 
led  us  to  adhere  to  the  belief,  which  we  have  long  entertained,  that  there,  as  in 
central  England,  the  largest  blocks  were  transported  to  their  present  positions  in 
ice-floes  which  broke  loose  from  former  glaciers.  We,  therefore,  think,  that  ice 
and  snow  may,  at  one  time,  have  covered  large  parts  of  Scandinavia  and  Lapland  ; 
that  glaciers  advanced  from  thence  to  the  edges  of  the  sea  of  the  post-pliocene  or 
block  period,  and  that  finally  upou  an  alteration  of  climate,  probably  occasioned  by 
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sudden  successive  changes  in  the  relations  of  land  and  water,  these  glaciers  were 
broken  up,  and  fragments  of  them,  constituting  isles  with  included  blocks,  were 
transported  during  long  periods  to  the  south.  As  it  is  demonstrable,  that  the  whole 
region  has  undergone  great  variation  of  relative  level  subsequent  to  this  dispersion 
of  the  blocks,  by  the  conversion  of  the  ancient  bed  of  the  sea  into  a continent,  so 
are  we  disposed  to  think,  that  this  change  was  caused  by  general  expansive  forces 
from  beneath,  which,  unable  to  obtain  a vent  through  any  fissures,  in  the  uniform 
crust  of  sediment  which  is  spread  over  this  undisturbed  region,  raised  up  en  masse 
the  strata  by  which  they  were  repressed. 

Under  the  belief  that  the  sea  covered  ail  these  flat  regions  when  the  detritus  was 
dispersed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  explain,  why  the  larger  blocks  are  more  frequently 
found  associated  with  clay  than  sand.  Icebergs  such  as  now  float  in  the  Antarctic 
and  Pacific  Seas,  and  to  which  we  have  elsewhere  referred1,  must  we  conceive  have 
offered  rough,  jagged  and  unequal  bottoms,  which  impinging  on  submarine  undu- 
lations of  mud  or  clay,  would  naturally  be  thereby  arrested  and  often  held  in  oscil- 
lation until  the  glacial  masses  dissolved  and  deposited  their  loads ; but  the  loose 
and  incoherent  sands,  often  arranged  over  widely-extended  flat  surfaces,  would  op- 
pose comparatively  no  such  obstacles,  and  the  hard,  icy  mass  easily  forcing  onwards 
would  proceed  until  its  bottom  impinged  upon  a bank.  We  shall  presently  ad- 
vert to  Swedish  examples  which,  illustrating  this  process,  serve  to  explain,  why 
the  greater  number  of  the  large  boulders  are  found  in  groups  on  the  summits  and 
slopes  of  hills.  In  the  meantime,  if  such  were  the  ancient  conditions  under  which 
the  boulders  were  deposited  over  the  plains  of  Russia  and  Northern  Germany,  it  is 
clear  that  we  cannot  deny  the  application  of  this  aqueous  portion  of  the  glacial 
theory  to  those  tracts.  We  will  not  here  recapitulate  our  general  reasoning  for  the 
adoption  of  such  views,  which  we  formerly  applied  to  Scotland  ; not  from  any  study 
of  Alpine  phenomena,  but  from  the  facts  then  before  us,  and  the  perusal  of  the 
persuasive  writings  of  Mr.  C.  Darwin.  We  then  thought,  that  under  certain  changes 
of  sea  and  land,  as  pointed  out  by  him,  ice  might  have  been  formed  on  the  shores 
of  former  islands  which  now  appear  as  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Cumberland. 
Though  we  now  see  reasons  to  limit  and  modify  this  view  in  reference  to  those 

1 See  SUurian  System,  p.  541,  et  ante,  in  which  some  of  the  icebergs  of  the  Pacific  are  described  as 
being  300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  as  having  a depth  of  near  2000  feet  below  its  surface.  The  practical 
application  of  this  phenomenon  in  illustrating  the  condition  of  certain  Swedish  phenomena  will  be  given 
towards  the  close  of  this  chapter. 
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countries  (of  which  hereafter),  we  think  that  its  application  to  Scandinavia,  Lap- 
land  and  the  northernmost  limits  of  Russia  proper,  will  to  a great  extent  solve  our 
problem.  Before  this  chapter  is  concluded  we  will  go  a step  further,  and  looking 
back  to  the  region  itself,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  glacial,  because  it  is 
the  scat  of  the  origin  of  the  transported  blocks,  we  shall  see  how  far  the  phenomena 
which  it  presents  accord  with  our  views. 

In  Russia  our  time  only  permitted  us  to  examine  personally  the  southern  edges 
of  the  rocky  or  northern  region  from  whence  all  the  detritus  has  travelled ; but  we 
there  actually  saw  in  the  government  of  Olonetz  examples  of  the  polished  surfaces 
of  hard  rocks  accompanied  by  many  parallel  scratches,  all  of  which,  as  we  before 
said,  proceeded  from  north-north-west  to  south- south-east.  These  polished  and 
scratched  surfaces  are  exactly  like  those  with  which  we  have  been  long  familiar  in 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  are,  as  it  will  be  shown,  common  to  all  regions  of  hard  rock 
over  which  drift  and  blocks  have  moved. 

The  direction  of  the  scratches  on  the  rocks  in  the  environs  of  Petrozavodsk  is  pre- 
cisely coincident  with  the  major  axis  of  the  Great  Lake  (almost  a freshwater  sea), 
and  of  all  the  minor  parallel  lakes  of  this  region.  No  one  can  inspect  a map  of 
this  tract  without  being  forcibly  struck  by  the  parallelisms  of  these  numerous  long 
and  narrow  lakes,  the  longer  axes  of  which,  like  those  of  Finland,  are  all  directed 
from  north-north-east  to  south-south-west,  or  in  the  same  line  as  the  drift.  Seeing 
that  these  lakes,  in  the  region  to  which  we  now  allude,  are  flanked  by  long  parallel 
ridges  of  plutonic  rocks,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  the  cavities  now  occupied 
by  water  may  have  resulted  from  ancient  cracks  or  fissures.  During  six  months  of 
the  year  they  are  still  covered  with  ice,  to  some  of  the  operations  of  which  we 
shall  advert  in  the  next  chapter. 

And  here  we  beg  to  be  excused,  for  again  showing  the  utter  inapplicability  of  the 
subaerial  glacial  theory  to  the  Russian  phenomena.  An  essential  condition  in  that 
theory,  as  modified  by  Professor  James  Forbes,  is  the  existence  of  high  mountains 
from  the  edges  of  which  glaciers  may  have  gravitated  into  contiguous  lower  grounds  ; 
for  no  modem  glacier  has  been  formed  without  such  conditions.  Even  at  Spitzbergen 
and  in  the  highest  latitudes,  the  French  naturalist  M.  Martens  has  observed,  that 
the  formation  of  a glacier  is  invariably  dependent  on  the  inclination  and  form 
of  the  ground,  the  valleys  of  great  width  and  with  open  sides  being  necessarily  void 
of  them ,-  for  in  such  situations  the  accumulated  snow  never  consolidates  into  a 
glacier.  Now  in  the  region  near  the  lake  Onega  there  are  no  mountains  either 
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contiguous  or  distant ! Elevations  of  400  and  500  feet  in  height  above  the  adja- 
cent lakes,  are  indeed  as  prevalent  to  the  south  and  east  as  they  are  to  the  north- 
west of  the  spots  so  scratched,  and  hence  we  are  unable  to  imagine  any  process  by 
which  glaciers  could  have  advanced,  and  always  precisely  in  the  same  direction  as 
all  the  great  fissures  of  the  country,  and  the  far-transported  blocks*. 

The  same  objections  to  the  scratches  and  polishing  by  the  action  of  glaciers,  as 
those  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  Lake  Onega,  may  be  urged  in 
relation  to  very  large  countries  in  Scandinavia  (also  striated  and  polished) ; viz. 
the  absence  of  mountains  whence  glaciers  can  have  moved  forward.  In  no  district, 
perhaps,  is  this  objection  more  apparent  than  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  fiothnian 
Gulf,  where  the  scratches  and  drift  both  proceed  in  a south-easterly  direction.  If 
these  marks  were  caused  by  the  movement  of  glaciers,  advancing  from  the  north- 
west, they  must  have  proceeded  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Sweden,  where  there 
are  no  high  grounds.  Again,  the  great  arm  of  the  Baltic  Sea  (the  Bothnian  Gulf) 
intervenes',  and  hence  if  a subaerial  condition  of  things  be  imagined,  this  sea 
must  then  have  been  one  permanent  mass  of  ice,  or  a valley  filled  with  glacial 
detritus  through  which  the  glaciers  advanced  fiom  Sweden,  before  they  imprinted 
their  first  scratches  on  the  opposite  shores  of  Finland.  Such  an  inference  would 
be,  it  is  true,  in  one  respect  analogous  to  that  part  of  the  Alpine  glacial  theory  by 
which  M.  Agassiz  supposes,  that  not  only  the  lake  of  Geneva  but  all  the  deep 
chasms  between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  (a  depth  of  many  thousand  feet)  were  for- 
merly filled  up  with  solid  ice.  But  even  if  we  admit  the  much  greater  increment 
of  ice,  magnify  the  lake  of  Geneva  into  the  Baltic,  and  abandon  ourselves,  for 
argument  sake,  to  the  Alpine  hypothesis,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  passage  of 
the  blocks,  not  over  the  Baltic,  but  up  into  the  hilly  tracts  of  Finland,  with 
anything  like  the  present  levels?  Then,  again,  how  imagine  the  advance  of 

1 M.  Bdhtlingk  did  not  merely  show,  that  the  blocks  are  transported  excentricolly  from  Scandinavia 
and  Lapland,  but  also  that  the  rocka  are  invariably  worn  down  and  striated  on  the  side  from  whence  the 
drift  has  passed.  Sec  the  areows  in  the  Map,  1*1.  VI.,  which  rudely  indicate  such  directions  and  phseno- 
mcna  around  the  nucleus  of  those  northern  countries. 

* Where  we  examined  them,  in  the  environs  of  Abo,  as  well  as  in  the  Isles  of  Aland,  the  rocks  are  all 
worn  down  on  their  north-north-western  faces,  and  the  9 true  proceed  from  north-north-west  to  south- 
south-east.  We  therefore  believe  that  the  chief  masses  of  granite  in  Courland  have  been  derived  from 
the  Aland  Isles.  But  even  if  this  be  so,  the  argument  is  just  the  same : indeed  the  case  is  more  diffi- 
cult, if  we  are  to  imagine  that  glaciers  advanced  over  the  frozen  Baltic  from  the  Aland  Isles  to  Mitau,  the 
distance  being  much  greater  ! 
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glaciers  having  fronts  of  such  vast  dimensions  ? How,  again,  could  they  have  pro- 
duced throughout  their  course,  over  undulating  countries,  the  same  persistent 
scratches ? How,  in  a word,  could  they  have  moved  up-hill  throughout  such  vast 
spaces  ? Does  not  the  direction  of  every  modern  glacier,  even  those  which  ad- 
vance to  the  sea,  differ  with  the  form  of  the  background  and  of  the  ridges  which 
encase  it  ? And  if  so,  how  is  it  conceivable  that  the  striae  in  this  part  of  the  world 
should  have  been  made  by  glaciers  properly  so  called  ? So  much  therefore  for  the 
glacial  terrestrial  theory  as  inapplicable  to  the  low  regions  of  hard  Scandinavian 
rocks. 

To  the  hypothesis,  which  supposes,  that  all  these  phenomena  may  have  been 
produced  by  water,  it  is  objected,  that  nowhere  in  existing  nature  has  a " vcra 
causa  ” been  found  to  support  it.  The  advance  of  ice,  say  they  who  oppose  the 
action  of  water,  must  have  produced  such  scratches  and  polishings,  because  we  see 
that  modem  glaciers  produce  like  effects,  whilst  water,  they  add,  never  could  with 
any  materials  which  it  hurled  down,  have  left  such  parallel  and  decisive  marks  of 
its  passage  in  one  direction.  In  support  of  this  view  they  appeal  to  the  beds  of 
mountain  torrents  and  rivers  which  have  been  recently  acted  on  by  water  and 
pebbles,  and  not  finding  any  parallel  scratchings  under  such  conditions,  they  reject 
the  use  of  water  as  a power  which  could  have  produced  such  results.  Now  before 
we  can  arrive  at  just  and  rational  general  conclusions,  a greater  number  of  data 
must  be  got  together,  than  those  which  have  yet  been  collected.  It  is  idle  to  in- 
terrogate beds  of  torrents  and  rivers,  where  succeeding  droughts  and  frosts  destroy 
the  ephemeral  marks  made  by  the  water  of  the  previous  season.  There  can  be 
scarcely  any  analogy  between  such  cases  and  the  effects  which  we  imagine  to  have 
been  produced  by  drift,  which  streaming  down  from  the  opposite  sides  of  chains 
in  the  process  of  elevation,  is  supposed  so  to  have  ground  down  and  furrowed  with 
deep  scratches  the  subjacent  rocks.  Have  we  yet  experimented  in  any  way  on 
hard  surfaces  under  such  conditions?  and  if  not,  ought  we  to  reject  all  the 
inferences  which  they  involve?  If  it  be  impossible  that  human  beings  should 
ever  be  placed  in  situations  to  observe  such  debacles  as  we  think  must  have 
occurred,  when  the  bottoms  of  seas  were  raised  into  dry  lands,  let  us,  at  all  events, 
institute  experiments  upon  a small  scale,  which  if  well-conducted,  may  enable  us 
in  some  degree  to  form  correct  opinions.  But  may  we  not  considerably  extend 
our  belief  in  the  transporting  power  of  water,  now  that  the  ingenious  experiments 
of  Mr.  Scott  Russell  on  waves  of  translation,  and  the  mathematical  application  of 
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them  by  Mr.  Hopkins  to  geological  phenomena,  have  shown  that  elevations  of 
continental  masses  of  only  fifty  feet  each,  from  beneath  an  ocean  having  a depth 
of  300  or  400  feet,  would  cause  the  most  powerful  divergent  waves,  which  could 
transport  large  boulders  to  great  distances'? 

Granting,  however,  that  water  has  exercised  all  the  influence  attributed  to  it 
by  these  philosophers,  the  existence  of  intervening  deep  valleys,  transverse  to  the 
direction  which  the  erratic  drift  has  taken,  and  the  subangular  state  of  many  of 
the  far-borne  blocks,  must  prevent  our  adoption  of  this  agency  only,  as  explaining 
all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  Strengthened  by  having  ourselves  found  marine 
shells  associated  with  erratic  blocks,  we  have  previously  expressed  our  agreement 
with  Mr.  Lyell,  that  the  bottoms  of  icebergs  grating  upon  submarine  rocks  may 
occasionally  have  furrowed,  scratched,  and  polished  their  surfaces,  precisely  in  the 

1 “ In  describing  the  motion  of  such  masses  of  water,  Mr.  Hopkins  invokes  the  aid  of  those  waves  of 
translation  whose  properties  have  been  reduced  to  laws  by  the  ingenious  aud  valuable  researches  of 
Mr.  Scott  Russel),  and  who,  giving  us  measures  of  their  relative  velocity  and  power,  has  brought  forward 
exact  proofs  of  the  transference  by  them  of  solid  bodies  immersed  in  water.  Such  waves  have  in  fact  been 
generated  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Hopkins  supposes 
waves  to  have  originated  on  the  great  geological  scale.  These  experiments  prove,  that  a sudden  eleva- 
tion of  a solid  mass  from  beneath  the  water,  causes  a corresponding  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  fluid, 
which  infallibly  produces  a wave  of  translation  of  the  first  order.  Now  this  wave  is  termed  one  of  trans- 
lation, because  it  is  found  not  to  rise  and  fall  like  common  waves,  but  wholly  to  rise  and  maintain  itself 
above  the  level  of  the  water.  Arguing  that  this  wave  is  propagated  with  a velocity  which  varies  with 
the  square  root  of  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  Mr.  Russell  determines  the  velocity  of  wave  transmission  ; but 
what  is  of  mo»t  importance  to  the  geologist  is,  that  the  old  idea  of  the  agitation  and  power  of  waves  ex- 
tending a little  way  down  only  in  the  sea,  is  found  to  be  not  true  as  touching  waves  of  translation ; for 
Mr.  Scott  Russell  has  ascertained  that  when  they  are  in  action,  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  the  water 
is  nearly  as  great  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  top.  He  further  shows,  that  the  body  moved  at  the  bottom,  is 
not  rolled  backwards  and  forwards  as  by  a common  surface-wave,  but  has  a continuous  forward  motion 
during  the  whole  transit  of  the  wave’s  length.  A complete  transposition  does  therefore  result  from  the 
wave  transit ; and  the  wave  of  translation,  says  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  may  be  regarded  as  a mechanical 
agent  for  the  transmission  of  power  as  complete  and  perfect  as  the  lever  or  the  inclined  plane. 

“ Arguing  from  these  remarkable  data,  and  applying  them  to  our  geological  phenomena,  Mr.  Hopkins 
states,  that  currents  of  twenty-five  and  thirty  miles  an  hour  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  if  repetitions  of 
elevations  of  from  1 60  to  200  fee t be  granted ; and  with  motive  powers  producing  a repetition  of  such 
waves,  this  author  has  no  difficulty  in  transporting  to  great  distances,  masses  of  rock  of  larger  dimen- 
sions than  any  boulders  in  the  North  of  England.’*  See  Mr.  Murchison’s  Anniversary  Address  to  the 
Geological  Society  (anno  1843),  Proc.  GeoL  Soc.  vol.  iv.  p.  9.  Mr.  Scott  Russell's  views  were  first  ex- 
plained to  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1843,  and  are  now 
preparing  for  publication. 
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same  way  as  glaciers  act  on  the  solid  rocks  over  which  they  are  propelled1.  But 
such  a cause,  however  it  may  have  acted  partially,  is  totally  inadequate  to  explain 
the  general  striation  of  the  Scandinavian  continent.  Again,  though  great  waves  of 
translation,  moving  in  determinate  directions  dependent  on  oscillations  of  the  land, 
may  account  for  the  transpbrt  of  rolled  debris  to  given  points,  they  cannot  be  alone 
appealed  to,  as  having  produced  the  symmetrical  and  parallel  strife  on  the  surface 
of  the  rocks.  An  examination,  however,  of  the  former  condition  of  the  accumu- 
lations which  have  been  so  transported,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  nature  of  the 
bodies  which  have  scratched  the  rocks,  may  serve  to  clear  away  the  obscurity 
which  still  veils  this  subject. 

We  have  already  shown,  that  parallel  scratches  on  the  surface  of  polished  rocks 
exist  in  low  tracts  at  vast  distances  from  mountains,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
stated,  that  the  presence  of  high  mountains  behind  a glacier  is  indispensable  both 
to  the  former  presence  of  such  a body,  and  according  to  experiment  and  demon- 
stration, to  the  possibility  of  its  movement.  Geologists  must,  therefore,  satisfy 
themselves  if  there  be  no  other  mode  of  accounting  for  such  polishing  and  scratch- 
ing, besides  the  incumbent  pressure  of  moving  masses  of  ice.  We  in  no  way 
contend  against  the  value  of  the  explanation  of  the  action  of  glaciers  in  Alpine 
regions ; nay,  we  perfectly  subscribe  to  it,  and  thank  its  able  expounders  for 
having  afforded  us  so  good  an  analogy.  We  would  even  make  use  of  the  theory 
to  enable  us  better  to  comprehend,  how  certain  massea  which  still  cover  the  earth 
and  arc  present  to  our  eyes,  in  regions  where  glaciers  never  can  have  existed,  may 
have  yet  produced  the  same  results.  Let  us  explain  our  meaning.  In  very  nu- 
merous countries,  whether  in  low  situations,  or  in  those  parallels  of  latitude  where 
no  permanent  ice  has  been  known  within  the  historic  period,  scratched  and  polished 
rocks  have  been  observed.  Now  in  all,  or  nearly  all  such  tracts,  we  are  also  aware 
of  the  prevalence  of  greater  or  smaller  quantities  of  drifted  detritus.  If  the  tract 
be  rocky  and  broken  up  by  dislocations,  this  drill  has  passed  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  hills  and  through  the  gorges,  frequently  lodging  itself  in  part  upon  them,  but 
generally  having  been  carried  into  the  adjacent  depressions.  Captivated  by  the 
glacial  theory,  which  shows  that  moraines  are  the  residue  of  glaciers,  some  geolo- 

■ Principles  at  Geology,  toI.  i.  p.  265,  fourth  edition.  See  also  Mr.  Murchison's  Anniversary  Addresses 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  rol.  iii.  p.  686  rl  sey.  and  vol.  iv.  p.  90.  in  which 
a great  many  point*  in  the  theories  of  drift  and  glaciers  are  discussed,  and  where  it  is  shown  that  Mr.  P. 
Dobson,  of  the  United  States,  was  the  first  person  who  suggested  this  idea. 
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gists  hastily  concluded,  that  all  accumulations  of  like  external  form,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which,  scored  and  polished  surfaces  of  hard  rocks  appear,  are  true 
glacial  moraines.  We  utterly  deny  this  inference,  which  would  even  compel  us  to 
believe  in  the  former  existence  of  glaciers  in  a greater  number  of  low  than  lofty 
positions.  We  think,  that  with  no  other  agents  than  those  which  are  still  exhibited 
as  geological  signs,  many  of  the  appearances  which  have  been  recently  referred  to 
glacial  action  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

In  regard  to  the  theory  which  explains  the  advance  of  glaciers,  it  may  be  said, 
that  all  the  authors  who  have  written  on  that  subject,  refer  the  scratching  and 
polishing  process  to  the  same  cause — the  great  incumbent  weight  of  a mass,  which 
moving  in  a given  and  determinate  direction,  and  passing  over  all  minor  obstacles, 
has  produced  that  result  by  the  moist  sand  and  gravel  at  its  base.  Now,  in  our 
opinion,  the  great  heaps  of  drift  (whether  derived  from  distant  or  adjacent  hills) 
must  at  one  period  of  their  movement  have  produced  similar  impressions  upon  the 
subjacent  rocks.  For  what  was  the  condition  of  the  drift  at  the  particular  periods 
of  translation  to  which  we  refer,  i.  e.  when  rocks  covered  with  gravel,  sand  and 
shingle,  were  raised  up  from  beneath  the  sea?  In  its  essential  properties  of  weight, 
solidity,  ductility,  and  materials  for  polishing  and  scoring  at  its  base,  a mass  of 
moistened  drift,  one  or  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  a mile  or  two  in  length, 
must  have  embodied  nearly  all  the  properties  of  a glacier,  the  nature  of  the  move- 
ment and  the  actual  state  of  such  mass  of  detritus  being  properly  understood. 

Polished  and  scored  surfaces  of  rock  were,  indeed,  well  known  before  the  glacial 
theory  came  into  fashion.  They  were  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Sir  James  Hall, 
Dr.  Buckland  and  other  observers,  who  then  supposed  that  the  stria:  were  due  to 
the  rush  of  torrents  in  given  directions,  hurling  with  them  stones  and  gravel.  The 
objection  to  this  explanation  is,  as  before  said,  that  the  ordinary  torrential  action 
of  water  is  too  irregular  to  have  produced  a general  parallelism  of  striae.  But  in 
bringing  to  the  mind’s  eye,  as  we  here  attempt  to  do,  the  manner  in  which  masses 
of  moist  and  pliant  detritus  were  shouldered  off  the  sides  of  mountains  and  hills 
or  forced  through  gorges,  we  must  recollect  that,  in  the  cases  to  which  we  appeal, 
we  have  to  treat  of  materials  which,  previously  under  the  sea,  were  subsequently  and 
often  violently  thrown  off  into  depressions  upon  the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  that 
sea  or  the  lowering  of  an  adjacent  tract.  The  first  effect  of  such  a process  would 
be  to  pour  off  large  waves  of  translation  with  many  loose  materials,  but  the  greater 
heaps  of  broken  matter  beneath  such  waves  being  comparatively  drained  by  the 
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first  rush  of  the  waters,  would  be  in  the  condition  of  moist  pliable  masses  of  great 
weight,  which,  in  every  situation  that  offered  sufficient  declivity,  would  be  forced 
either  by  the  influence  of  the  superincumbent  wave  or  by  their  own  momentum 
into  the  adjacent  depressions,  and  like  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  would  follow  the 
inclined  planes  or  main  courses  of  the  newly-formed  valleys. 

Who  that  has  studied  the  detritus  of  mountain  chains  will  not  admit,  that  in 
cubic  measure  and  in  weight  the  masses  which  now  encumber  certain  narrow 
valleys,  wherever  their  extension  into  the  plains  has  been  checked  by  local  ob- 
stacles, arc  not  as  massive  and  as  thick  as  the  highest  moraine  ever  left  by  a 
glacier  ? 

And  if  so,  will  any  one  deny,  that  such  moving  masses  of  gravel,  sand  and  blocks, 
so  piled  up  as  to  have  the  full  weight  of  the  largest  glacier,  may  not  have  produced 
the  same  mechanical  results  upon  their  under  surface '(  If  the  geologist  asserts  his 
belief,  that  such  was  the  condition  of  things,  and  also  shows  that  such  heaps  have 
very  frequently  fine  sand  and  gravel  at  their  lower  extremities,  will  not  the  me- 
chanic support  him  in  his  opinion,  that  not  only  the  subjacent  rocks  over  which 
these  heavy  plastic  masses  of  detritus  travelled,  but  also  the  sides  of  the  valleys 
against  which  when  confined  they  pressed,  may  have  been  grooved  and  scored  by 
them  as  well  as  by  a glacier?  The  glacier,  it  is  true,  travels  slowly,  whilst  under 
our  hypothesis,  the  moistened  drift  must  have  moved  more  rapidly.  But  might 
not  the  same  effects  follow  ? Will  not  a heavy  incumbent  mass  scratch  and  polish 
by  rapid  as  well  as  by  glow  action  ? 

Let  this  view  be  objected  to : still  it  is  clear  that  no  geologist  can  venture  to 
appeal  to  subaerial  phenomena  in  reference  to  any  of  those  numerous  tracts,  the 
coarse  detrital  accumulations  of  which  were  formed  under  the  sea  and  are  often 
associated  with  marine  shells.  If  we,  then,  collate  the  whole  of  the  elements  of 
the  problem  of  superficial  detritus,  including  the  scoring  and  polishing  of  rocks 
and  the  transport  to  distant  places  of  huge  blocks,  and  find  that  in  a great 
multitude  of  cases,  a prior  submarine  condition  of  things  and  subsequent  eleva- 
tions of  mountains,  or  depressions  of  adjacent  basins  are  essential  ]>ostulates,  we  at 
once  confine  the  application  of  glaciers  to  limited  centres  of  action.  Freeing 
ourselves  from  hasty  generalizations  drawn  from  a few  isolated  data,  we  appeal  also 
to  other  “ verse  causae  ” which  are  still  before  our  eyes,  and  which  were  set  in 
movement  when  the  surface  of  the  planet  underwent  great  mutations,  and  when 
the  desiccation  of  vast  oceanic  regions  was  accomplished  by  elevation  from  beneath. 
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Whilst,  however,  we  think  that  large  portions  of  superficial  drift  have  so  acted  as 
to  produce  precisely  the  same  effects  as  glaciers,  both  upon  the  subjacent  and  late- 
rally adjacent  rocks  over  which  they  travelled,  we  would  carefully  avoid  falling  into 
the  error  of  some  persons,  who,  advocating  the  general  icy  theory,  have  endeavoured 
to  bring  all  the  detrital  phenomena  into  one  category.  We  think,  that  wherever 
from  the  latitude  of  the  mountains  and  their  altitude,  glaciers  may  naturally  have 
existed,  the  glacialists  are  there  fully  entitled  to  apply  those  doctrines  which  they 
have  been  taught  by  a study  of  the  Alps.  Thus  in  reference  to  the  coldest  and 
highest  regions  of  Scandinavia  and  Lapland,  we  can  see  no  sort  of  objection  to 
their  once  having  been  the  seat  of  glaciers,  whose  feet  extended  to  the  lower  sur- 
rounding regions,  then  covered  by  the  sea.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  consistent  with 
modern  observations,  that  masses  of  ice  detached  from  time  to  time  in  the  form  of 
floating  icebergs,  should  have  carried  their  loads,  in  the  manner  observed  by  many 
navigators,  to  great  distances  before  they  dropped  them.  In  a word,  the  blocks  of 
the  plains  of  Prussia  and  Russia  with  reference  to  Scandinavia  arc,  we  contend, 
precisely  analogous  to  the  coarse  detrital  matter  observed  by  Capt.  Sir  James  Ross, 
and  which  floating  northwards  in  icebergs  from  the  Antarctic  pole,  has  actually  been 
strewed  over  the  bottom  of  those  seas  at  the  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
source  of  its  origin.  An  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  that  ocean  would,  in  truth,  offer 
to  us  an  Antarctic  Russia  and  Poland.  The  direction  in  which  the  Scandinavian 
boulders  have  been  transported,  is  to  us  a distinct  proof,  that  their  propulsion  was 
due  to  the  upheaval  of  a chain  which  in  its  elevation  must  have  forced  off  excentric 
currents  that  carried  with  them  or  drifted  the  broken  materials  on  its  flanks,  often 
lodging  them  in  the  form  of  long  “ osars,”  or  by  impelling  forwards  ice-floes  con- 
taining other  blocks  in  such  currents.  In  this  operation  there  must  necessarily 
have  been  a combination  of  the  agencies  of  ice  with  powerful  currents  of  water  and 
half-frozen  detritus,  and  we  can  very  readily  believe,  how  such  masses  grating  over 
the  slopes  of  the  northern  crystalline  rocks,  then  forming  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ad- 
jacent to  the  elevated  chain,  may  have  occasionally  produced  marks  of  abrasion, 
scoring  and  polish  like  those  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Bv  such  operations  we  may 
figure  to  ourselves  how  some  of  the  low  and  hard  rocks  on  the  southern  shores  of 
Finland,  Sweden  and  Russian  Lapland,  were  scored  and  abraded — always,  however, 
in  the  dominant  direction  of  the  great  current ; and  whilst  the  very  distantly  trans- 
ported blocks  were  carried  to  their  present  habitats  by  floats  of  ice,  we  can  also 
suppose,  how  a large  proportion  of  the  mud,  sand  and  gravel  was  the  residue  of  great 
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streams  diverging  from  the  elevated  chain  and  distributing  these  materials  in  the 
trainees  which  have  been  described.  The  next  process  which  followed  in  Russia 
and  Prussia  was  the  desiccation  of  the  submarine  low  tracts  by  their  final  elevation 
from  beneath  the  sea.  Now  if  this  upheaval  had  been  violent,  like  that  of  the 
strata  in  many  parts  of  the  British  Isles  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  beds 
containing  marine  shells  occur  at  very  different  altitudes'  within  very  limited  di- 
stances, and  the  subjacent  strata  are  dislocated,  contorted  and  sometimes  reversed, 
similar  results  would  have  followed,  and  the  drift  would  have  been  thrown  off  on 
the  flanks  of  each  protruded  band  of  rocks  and  deposited  on  its  sides  or  in  hollows, 
in  the  manner  we  have  alluded  to.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  mode  in  which 
those  vast  low  countries  of  the  north-east  were  raised  from  beneath  the  sea.  Their 
ascent  was  accomplished,  on  the  contrary,  without  any  violent  fractures  or  dismem- 
berments of  the  subjacent  rocks,  and  simply  by  an  equable  elevation  “ en  masse 
and  hence  the  detrital  matter,  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  subsoil  on  which  it  rests, 
are  necessarily,  we  believe,  presented  to  us  with  very  much  the  same  aspect  as 
when  they  lay  beneath  the  sea.  But  even  if  considerable  violence  had  been  used 
in  this  operation  (and  we  can  conceive  no  phenomenon  of  such  an  extent  without 
great  degradation) , still  from  its  very  nature,  the  subsoil  of  Russia,  void  as  it  is  of 
all  crystalline  character,  and  for  the  most  part  incoherent  and  soft,  can  never  have 
been  in  a condition  to  exhibit  on  its  surface  any  of  those  striated  appearances 
which  in  lofty  and  alpine  regions  have  been  produced  by  the  friction  of  glaciers, 
and  which  in  the  low  and  gnarled  promontories  of  the  south  of  Ireland  and  Swe- 
den, as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  France,  Scotland  and  England,  to  some  of  which 
we  shall  presently  advert,  have,  as  we  think,  unquestionably  resulted  from  the 
friction  of  incumbent  masses  of  local  and  moistened  drift. 

We  must  here  meet  an  objection  which  may  be  made  to  our  views  of  a sub- 
marine condition  of  the  surface  of  Russia  at  the  period  of  transport.  It  may  be 
said,  that  marine  remains  have  not  been  found  in  the  Russian  detritus.  We  not 
only,  however,  appeal  to  England,  where  such  sea-shells  and  distant  blocks  are 
found  together,  but  also  to  Denmark,  where  the  drift,  full  of  large  northern 
boulders,  is,  in  fact,  a portion  of  the  great  transported  masses  in  question,  and  has 
been  shown  by  Prof.  Forchhamraer,  Dr.  Beck  and  Mr.  Lyell  to  contain  quasi- 
modern sea-shells  ; and  we  have  ourselves  shown,  that  similar  shells  exist  beneath 
the  drift  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Russia.  Knowing  how  long  a period 
1 See  Silurian  System,  p.  534. 
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elapsed  before  such  shelly  marine  remains  were  discovered  in  the  central  counties 
of  England,  and  reminding  our  readers  that  Russia  has,  as  yet,  been  very  little  ex- 
amined, we  have  no  doubt  that  additional  similar  proofs  will  be  hereafter  obtained 
in  it.  But  even  should  such  be  more  extensively  discovered,  they  may,  after  all,  prove 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  we  found  this  opinion  upon  the  very  nature  of 
the  prominent  masses  of  the  detritus  and  our  idea  of  its  origin.  Those  portions  of  it 
which  were  formed  by  powerful  currents  dependent  on  upheavals  and  depressions 
cannot  be  expected  to  contain  sea  shells.  Still  less  could  the  glaciers  which  we  have 
supposed  to  exist  formerly  in  Scandinavia  have  contained  marine  exuviae,  for,  as 
in  the  Alps  and  similar  centres,  they  must  have  been  chiefly  charged  with  blocks, 
gravel,  mud  and  sand.  The  portions  of  masses  thus  originally  constituted  being 
floated  to  southern  tracts  and  melted,  would  cover  over  the  bottoms  of  seas  with 
thin,  irregularly  heaped-up  materials,  and  thus  can  we  explain  why  such  deposits, 
though  becoming  truly  submarine,  should  rarely,  if  ever  appear  in  conjunction  with 
sea  shells, — ice,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  having  been  the  chief  agent  by 
which  a eubaihrial  impress  has  been  given  to  large  portions  of  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean. 
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DRIFT  AND  ERRATIC  BLOCKS  OF'  SCANDINAVIA  (continued) . — ABRA- 
SION AND  STRIATION  OF  ROCKS. 

Detritus  of  Denmark  shows  the  long  coittinuance  of  submarine  conditions,  and  the  di- 
spersion of  Boulders  at  various  periods. — Striation,  and  its  excentric  direction  in 
Norway  as  well  as  in  North-eastern  Lapland,  prove  the  Northern  Scandinavian 
Mountains  to  have  been  the  Centre  whence  all  the  Detritus  radiated. — Powerful 
denudation  of  Sweden. — Its  southern  Promontories  and  the  Islands  in  the  Bothnian 
Gulf  worn  down  and  striated  on  their  Northern  Faces,  and  unaffected  on  their 
Southern  Sides. — These  results  referred  to  the  passage  of  the  Osar  Drift. — Illus- 
tration of  the  distinction  between  the  Osars,  as  formed  by  Aqueous  Action  only, 
and  the  great  Angular  Blocks  as  transported  by  Ice-floes. — The  Drift  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  shown  to  hate  equally  produced  the  Striation  and  Polish  of 
Rocks  as  in  Sweden. — Reference  to  the  Striated  Rocks  of  Greece;  and  supposed 
Elevation  of  adjacent  Sea-bottoms  applied  to  the  argument  derived  from  the  pre- 
sence of  Shells  of  Arctic  Characters. — Limits  of  the  ancient  terrestrial  Icy  Tract 
of  the  North. — Large  Eastern  and  Southern  Lands  above  the  Sea  and  inhabited  by 
Mammoths,  whilst  the  Countries  covered  by  foreign  Drift  were  beneath  it. 

Our  chief  observations  on  the  Russian  and  German  detritus,  such  as  they  were 
when  we  last  returned  from  those  countries,  as  well  as  our  theoretical  views  of  its 
production  being  stated,  we  now  proceed  to  offer  the  result  of  a more  recent 
survey  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  which  strongly  corroborates  the  conclusions  at 
which  we  had  previously  arrived.  Let  us  first,  however,  say  a few  words  on  the 
zone  of  drift  which  has  been  lodged  upon  Denmark. 

The  enormous  quantities  of  broken , loose  materials  which  have  been  poured  off 
into  the  German  Ocean  may  be  imagined,  from  the  relics  of  the  detrital  masses 
which  have  been  transported  to  the  cliffs  of  Norfolk  and  Yorkshire  in  England. 
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In  Denmark,  indeed,  whether  in  Holstein,  Iceland  or  Jutland,  the  fundamental 
rock  of  the  country,  or  chalk,  is  so  covered  with  foreign  materials,  that  in  his 
valuable  geological  map  of  that  region,  our  friend  Professor  Forehhammer  has 
chiefly  had  to  indicate  their  varied  nature.  In  his  description  of  these  detrital 
masses  he  has  shown,  that  though  formed  at  different  periods  they  are  all  charged 
with  northern  boulders.  The  earliest  of  these  are  beds,  which  he  considers  as 
closing  the  cretaceous  epoch ; the  included  northern  fragments  (not,  however,  of 
great  size)  being  in  this  instance  associated  with  corallines.  The  next,  in  which 
boulders  of  considerable  size  occur,  contains  shells  of  the  sub-apennine  or  miocene 
age — shells  which  bespeak  a Mediterranean  climate.  The  strata  of  these  periods 
are  here  and  there  much  dislocated,  a phenomenon  which  will  not  appear  strange 
to  those  who  have  observed  the  highly  inclined  beds,  also  of  miocene  age,  and  charged 
with  large  boulders,  which  constitute  the  high  peaks  of  the  Superga  near  Turin. 
No  one  has  ever  contended  that  such  boulder  beds  of  the  north  of  Italy,  associated 
as  they  are  with  shells  of  a former  Mediterranean  sea,  were  connected  with  glacial 
operations ; and  as  little  can  it  be  argued,  that  their  analogues  in  the  north  should 
have  been  so  formed ; any  sort  of  glacial  action  under  conditions  of  so  warm  a 
temperature  being  quite  inadmissible.  The  succeeding  superficial  deposit  in  Den- 
mark, where  it  forms  whole  cliffs,  is  that  which  is,  properly  speaking,  our  Russian 
and  German  drift,  or  “ the  boulder  clay”  of  Forehhammer.  In  this  western  region, 
which  is  not  far  from  the  source  of  their  origin,  the  blocks  are  often  of  gigantic 
size,  and  are  associated  with  sands  and  sandy  clay,  containing  fragments  of  modern 
shells,  like  those  of  the  adjacent  open  northern  sea,  viz.  Balanus,  Corbula  nucleus 
and  Cyprina  hlandica.  According  to  Professor  Forehhammer,  this  coarse  drift  has 
recently  so  undergone  regeneration,  as  to  form  long  ridges  of  sand  and  gravel  which 
have  been  thrown  up  in  reefs  or  shingle  banks  within  the  historic  oera. 

Besides  these  boulders  and  their  associates,  there  are  other  superficial  deposits 
in  Denmark  which  indicate  successive  elevations  and  changes.  The  blocks,  for 
example,  often  occur  in  lines  along  great  fractures  or  parallel  to  them,  and  are 
then  associated  with  Mytilus  edulis,  Cardium  edule,  Buccinum  reticulatum,  all  indi- 
cating raised  beaches.  Again,  wherever  blue  clay  prevails,  the  Mya  or  Hiatella 
Arctica  occurs,  which  being  a deep  sea  shell,  indicates  that  it  has  been  thrown  up 
and  mixed  with  littoral  shells.  It  is  unnecessary  that  we  should  here  attempt  to 
describe  all  the  successive  changes  which  have  occurred  in  Denmark  between  the 
time  of  the  transport  of  the  coarse  boulders  and  the  present  day.  All  which  it  con- 
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ceras  us  to  point  out,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  coarser  block  detritus  has  been 
piled  up,  and  to  endeavour  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  we  conceive  it  has  been 
swept  from  the  north. 

Completely  agreeing  with  Prof.  Forchhammer,  that  the  northern  detritus  in 
Denmark  must  have  been  accumulated  under  water,  we  can  nevertheless  scarcely 
venture  to  adopt  the  whole  of  his  belief,  that  it  can  all  have  been  aggregated  by 
ordinary  submarine  currents,  brought  into  play  by  moderate  and  gradual  oscillations 
of  the  land.  A much  more  powerful  cause  than  any  now  in  action  is,  we  think, 
required  to  explain  the  surface  phx-nomenon  of  Scandinavia. 

Whether  we  examine  the  hard  and  crystalline  rocks  on  the  sides  of  the  Nor- 
wegian fiords,  or  traverse  the  promontories  towards  the  interior  of  that  country, 
some  of  which,  in  the  southern  region,  are  upwards  of  2000  feet,  and  others  in 
the  north  about  twice  that  height  above  the  sea,  we  find  the  surface  powerfully 
eroded,  frequently  much  worn  down  and  polished,  and  their  surface  marked  in 
numerous  places  by  parallel  furrows  and  innumerable  fine  mechanical  strix. 
Either  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Christiania,  or  in  the  high  grounds  of  Ringe- 
rigge,  all  the  stria:  and  markings  which  fell  under  our  observation  arc  directed 
from  north-north-west  to  south-south-cast,  and  this  is  the  normal  direction  assigned 
to  the  greater  number  of  the  Norwegian  scratches  by  Professor  Keilhau.  That 
author  has  observed  such  striae  upon  the  surface  of  opposite  and  high  plateaux, 
where  the  detrital  materials  which  produced  such  striation  must  have  passed 
athwart  valleys  of  great  depth,  and  whose  base  is  now  occupied  by  lakes.  In  such 
cases  he  imagines  that  the  amount  of  detritus  must  have  been  so  mighty,  as  to  fill 
up  all  the  intervening  cavities,  though  in  other  valleys  the  direction  of  the  striae  is 
found  to  deviate  from  the  normal  line,  and  to  sweep,  as  by  an  eddy,  round  the 
flanks  of  the  mountain.  In  Norway,  at  least  in  the  southern  parts,  with  which  we 
are  alone  acquainted,  the  northern  faces  of  the  promontories  are  much  worn  down, 
abraded,  polished  and  scratched,  whilst  their  southern  faces,  generally  more  abrupt, 
are  in  a rough  and  natural  condition1.  Such,  in  fact,  are  many  of  the  rocky  isles, 
or  “ skarsY’  which  the  traveller  sails  by,  as  he  ascends  by  Gottenburg  to  the  bay 

1 Professor  Keilhau  pointed  out  to  us  a phenomenon  in  the  upland  valley  above  Christiania,  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  certainly  200  or  300  feet  above  it,  which  is  of  high  interest  in  showing  that 
all  the  scratches  of  the  rock  must  have  been  brought  about  by  submarine  agency.  The  Silurian  rock*  on 
the  tide 9 of  the  valley  are  there  perforated  by  Pholade*  apparently  of  existing  specie*. 

* " Skar,"  Swedish  for  a sea-rock.  " Os,”  Swedish  for  a pile  of  gravel,  is  **  osar"  in  the  plural. 
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of  Christiania.  We  defer,  however,  considering  the  origin  of  this  form  of  outline 
until  we  treat  of  Sweden,  where  these  appearances  are  still  more  frequent. 

If  the  axis  of  Norway  and  Lapland  was  the  great  centre,  from  whence  the  chief 
masses  of  the  detritus  which  cover  Sweden  have  been  derived,  the  latter  country 
is  highly  interesting,  in  showing  us  the  manner  in  which  such  detritus  is  piled  up, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  associated  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  striation  and 
polish  of  the  rocks.  Professor  Sefstrbm,  to  whose  opinions  we  have  before  alluded, 
is  the  author  most  entitled  to  praise  for  having  excited  attention  to  the  phenome- 
non of  southern  Sweden.  He  has  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  osars,  or  boulder 
ridges  of  that  country,  are  peculiar  to  it ; a point  on  which  we  can  scarcely  coincide 
with  him,  since  we  are  acquainted  with  many  diluvial  ridges  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  other  countries  which  so  resemble  the  Swedish  osars  in  length,  height  and  ar- 
rangement of  materials,  that  they  must  have  had  the  same  origin'.  If  such  “ osars” 
were  situated  near  an  alpine  range,  the  advocates  for  the  glacial  theory  would  at 
once  call  them  “ moraines.”  But  whatever  they  be  named,  it  is  quite  manifest 
that  they  have  been  formed  by  water,  since  the  boulders  which  occur  throughout 
them  are  uniformly  rounded  as  if  by  much  powerful  attrition.  These  osars,  each 
seldom  more  than  a mile  in  length,  though  often  forming  a prolonged  series,  are 
common  over  nearly  all  the  flat  regions  of  Sweden  ; and  as  there  are  no  mountains 
of  any  altitude  whatever  from  the  southern  edges  of  Lapland  to  the  parallel  of 
Tomeo,  it  is  quite  impossible,  independent  of  other  reasons,  that  such  ridges  should 
be  the  residue  of  glaciers  ; for  nowhere,  as  before  said,  are  there  elevated  centres 
from  which  glaciers  can  have  advanced.  The  whole  of  the  superficial  phenomena 
of  the  country  are  indeed  at  variance  with  this  hypothesis ; for  still  more  clearly 
than  in  Norway  are  all  the  hard  and  crystalline  rocks  affected  by  furrows  and 
stria;,  the  normal  direction  of  which  is  from  north-north-west  to  south-south-east, 
and  still  more  are  the  north  sides  of  each  promontory  worn  down,  polished  and 
striated,  whilst  the  south  sides  are  abrupt,  rough,  and  void  of  all  such  appearances. 
It  was  the  generality  of  this  phenomenon  in  all  those  parts  of  Sweden  known  to  him, 
that  impressed  Sefstriim  with  the  conviction,  that  nothing  short  of  a violent  flood 
from  the  north,  which  had  hurled  loads  of  coarse  detritus  with  great  vehemence 

' Mr.  Murchison  was  singularly  indebted  to  Baron  Berzelius,  who  warmly  advocates  the  chief  feature!* 
of  Sofstrom’s  view,  for  having  pointed  out  in  detail  the  structure  of  the  great  os  of  Stockholm,  and  some 
remarkably  beautiful  examples  of  the  polish  and  striation  of  the  rocks,  which  are  quite  analogous  to  those 
around  Edinburgh  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles. 
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against  the  northern  sides  of  the  hills,  could  have  produced;  such  grinding,  polishing 
and  abrading  results.  The  position  and  form  of  the  osars  he  explained  by  supposing, 
that  the  force  of  the  deluge  being  exhausted  upon  each  of  these  promontories  whose 
northern  sides  it  wore  down,  “ stoss  seite,”  the  waters  had  simply  power  to  pile  up 
the  rude  and  rounded  materials  in  lower  lineal  ridges,  which  being  under  the  shelter, 
or  “ lee  side”  of  the  hill,  would  thus  be  protected  from  the  powerful  efforts  of  the 
general  current. 

We  could  not  examine  the  materials  of  the  great  os  close  to  Stockholm,  nor  of 
those  adjacent  to  Upsala  and  other  parts  of  Sweden  without  being  convinced,  that 
they  never  could  have  been  accumulated  by  currents  of  like  force  and  energy  to 
those  which  now  prevail  in  any  part  of  the  world.  They  all  bespeak,  that  an  enor- 
mous power  has  piled  up  such  colossal  heaps  and  completely  rounded  the  blocks 
contained  in  them.  By  whatever  force  transported  from  north-north-west  to  south- 
south-east,  or  from  north  and  by  west  to  south  and  by  east  (for  such  are  the  linear 
directions  of  the  principal  Swedish  osars),  these  masses,  whose  materials  show  that 
they  have  travelled  over  the  low  promontories  of  this  country,  could  not,  at  all 
events,  have  been  moved  over  that  surface  without  producing  extraordinary  denu- 
dation of  the  subjacent  rocks.  And  what  docs  Sweden  exhibit?  A crystalline 
nucleus  of  ancient  gneiss,  or  granite  worn  down,  ground  and  polished,  in  the  very 
direction  in  which  the  drift  has  moved  ; nay,  more,  from  the  outliers  of  Silurian 
strata,  often  horizontal,  which  remain  as  islets  of  denudation,  perched  upon  this 
broad  crystalline  expanse,  we  know  that  beds,  so  similar  in  composition,  contents 
and  position  at  distant  and  intermediate  places,  must  once  have  had  a very  wide 
continuance  over  the  low  lands  of  Sweden.  But  such  has  been  the  force  of 
erosion  and  the  power  of  drift,  that  i%80ths  of  these  deposits  have  been  borne  away 
and  lodged  either  in  the  depression  of  the  Baltic  Sea  or  carried  into  the  plains  ot 
Germany ; innumerable  fragments  of  them  with  many  Silurian  fossils  having  been 
transported  to  the  low  grounds  of  Brunswick1  and  Prussia,  &c.  So  much  Silurian 
spoil  has  been  spread  over  these  tracts,  that  if  swept  back  to  Sweden  it  would 
indeed,  to  a great  extent,  fill  up  the  interstices  between  the  detached  masses  of  the 
denuded  strata  of  that  country. 

This  grinding  down,  as  it  were,  to  the  earliest-formed  solid  rocks,  is  in  itself  a 

1 Sec  Kloden'*  work  on  the  fossils  of  the  March  of  Brandenburg  and  northern  German  plains.  All 
these  fossils  have  been  transported  from  Sweden.  (Verateinenmgen  dcr  Mark  Brandenburg.  Berlin, 
1834.) 
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proof  of  the  stupendous  denuding  power  of  that  great  operation  ; and  when  we  look 
to  the  surface  of  those  crystalline  rocks  themselves,  still  more  are  we  astonished 
at  the  influence  which  must  have  been  exerted.  We  now  specially  allude  to  the 
“ stoss  scitc,”  or  worn  side  of  all  the  rocks  exposed  to  the  north,  as  contrasted 
with  their  natural  or  lee  side.  Without  a personal  visit  to  Sweden  and  without 
crossing  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  from  Stockholm  to  Abo,  we  could,  indeed,  have 
formed  no  conception  of  the  grandeur  and  uniformity  of  this  phenomenon.  We 
there  threaded  our  way  through  hundreds  of  small  isles,  none  of  them  rising  to 
more  than  00  or  100  feet  above  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  found  that  the  north  side  of 
every  one  exposed  a face,  worn  down,  rounded,  polished  and  striated,  as  if  by  a 
stupendous  macerating  weight,  whilst  every  south  face  was  abrupt  and  rough.  On 
the  one  side,  in  short,  all  is  mechanical,  as  if  the  surface  had  been  planed  down  by 
art ; on  the  other  all  is  rugged  and  natural.  No  one,  we  say,  who  has  ever  glanced 
at  such  marvellous  and  uniform  appearances,  would  any  longer  contend,  that  they 
can  have  been  produced  by  ordinary  tides  and  currents.  Nothing,  in  a word,  short 
of  the  passage  of  an  infinite  number  of  heavy  glaciers  and  their  moraines,  or  of  the 
coarse  drift  or  osar  current,  which  swept  with  it  the  great  mass  of  the  transition  rocks 
into  the  plains  of  Germany,  could  have  accomplished  such  mighty  ends.  The  on- 
ward march  of  glaciers  over  these  flat  regions  and  seas  being  inadmissible,  elevations 
of  the  Scandinavian  continent  are  of  course  required  to  account  for  the  waves  of 
translation  and  powerful  currents  required  for  such  a purpose ; for  no  gradual 
swellings  of  the  land,  such  as  those  which  are  now  going  on  in  parts  of  that  country, 
could  possibly  have  produced  such  results.  These  can,  indeed,  alone  have  been 
accomplished  by  successive  sudden  upcasts,  which  threw  off  great  devastating  and 
erosive  waves,  and  determined  the  currents  in  an  uniform  direction.  But  looking 
to  the  low  altitude  of  Sweden,  the  vast  erosion  of  its  surface  and  the  piles  of  loose 
materials  by  which  it  is  encumbered,  we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  believing,  that  a 
great  corresponding  depression  also  took  place,  by  which  the  regions  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  Poland  and  Germany,  over  which  we  have  traced  the  northern  drift,  were 
so  lowered  as  to  cause  long-continued  currents  to  set  in  to  the  south  from  the 
Scandinavian  chain.  Such  conditions,  then,  and  those  w’e  have  before  suggested, 
may,  we  think,  explain  the  boulder  ridges,  the  wearing  away  and  striation  of  the 
northern  sides  of  the  rocks  in  question  and  the  passage  of  the  rounded  blocks, 
even  though  they  occupy  flat  regions. 

In  Sweden,  however,  it  is  essential  to  draw  the  distinction  (as  Sefstrom  and  Ber- 
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zelius  have  done)  between  the  osars,  or  coarse  drift  of  rounded  blocks,  gravel,  and 
the  great  subangular  blocks  which  cover  them.  Now  in  examining  the  tracts  round 
Upsala,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  fully  admitting  a fact,  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lyell, 
that  blue  marine  clay  abounding  with  shells  (including  the  Tellina  Ballica ) is  di- 
stinctly overlaid  by  osars,  w'hich  are  there  chiefly  composed  of  sand  and  gravel ; 
thus  proving  satisfactorily  that  these  masses  were  of  aqueous  origin.  On  this  point 
we  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Lyell,  though  we  differ  from  him  as  to  the  intensity  of 
the  agency  employed  in  forming  these  osars  ; which  roust,  we  believe,  have  been 
infinitely  greater  than  that  which  could  have  ever  have  resulted  from  rivers,  in  n 
flat  country  like  this,  pouring  their  contents  into  estuaries  and  bays. 

In  looking  to  the  three  osars,  which  extend  in  succession  from  north  and  by  west 
to  south  and  by  east,  between  Old  and  New  Upsala,  we  may  now  add,  that  we 
perceived  what  we  consider  to  be  striking  evidences  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
subangular  blocks  upon  their  surface  were  accumulated.  The  most  northern  of 
these,  called  Tun-os,  the  summit  of  which  is  about  100  feet  above  the  adjoin- 
ing flat  country,  is  composed  of  sands,  clays  and  gravel,  and  is  about  half  a mile 
long.  On  its  northern  face  this  os  is  distinguished  by  several  ledges  of  coarse 
shingle,  which  rise  up  over  each  other  in  converging  terraces,  which  gradually 
diminish  in  area  as  you  proceed  southwards  to  the  summit  of  the  hill.  No  very 
large  blocks  are  associated  with  these  shingle  ridges  until  you  reach  the  upper- 
most or  smallest  ellipse,  whence  a shower,  as  it  were,  of  large  angular  and  half- 
rounded  blocks  slope  down  the  southern  talus  of  the  os.  Seeing  that  blocks  of  the 
same  aspect  (granite,  gneiss,  greenstone,  &c.)  were  similarly  lodged  on  the  summit 
and  southern  slopes  of  the  next  lower  os,  as  well  as  on  the  third,  or  Stor-stens-kulle 
(where  one  of  the  blocks,  still  quite  angular,  is  twenty  feet  high  and  upwards  of 
seventy  feet  round  its  base),  we  naturally  concluded,  that  these  great  angular  frag- 
ments were  dropped  upon  these  promontories  by  floating  icebergs.  The  terrace- 
within-terrace  shingle  on  the  north  face  of  the  chief  os  strongly  corroborated  this 
view ; for  supposing  an  iceberg  floating  from  the  north,  to  have  been  arrested  by  im- 
pinging against  this  hill  of  gravel  and  sand  whilst  a strong  current  was  flowing  from 
that  point,  the  first  summer’s  sun  would  naturally  diminish  its  volume,  whilst  the 
force  of  the  current  would  move  the  icy  mass  onwards.  By  the  union  of  these  causes 
the  shrinkage  and  advance  of  the  iceberg  would  proceed  each  season,  and  thus, 
by  the  steady  action  of  a northern  current,  the  ledges  of  shingle  having  been 
washed  up  round  the  northern  base  of  the  iceberg,  would  be  left  as  memorials  of 
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each  successive  reduction  of  that  body.  At  length,  when  reduced  to  the  minimum 
size  at  which  it  could  be  held  together,  it  would,  in  dissolving,  necessarily  shed  its 
load  upon  the  sloping  talus  of  the  os,  the  blocks  being  assisted  by  the  same  cur- 
rent in  their  southward  progress  down  the  slope  of  the  submarine  hill.  This  case 
appears  to  us  to  be  so  illustrative  and  confirmatory  of  our  views,  that  we  annex 
two  small  diagrams  giving  a plan  of  the  ground  and  a profile  view  of  the  same. 


Level  of  the  tie*.  a 


m.  Ancient  ■ubmnnc  hill  rotnpmrd  of  an  aawd  and  clay,  with  Trilnm  B+iltca.  and  now  forming  the  Ujk!  called  Twn-oa. 
A.  Iceberg  in  Us  largest  stale  when  arrested  by  the  wlinaartne  bill. 

C e e re.  Terrace*  of  gnvri  formed  vucccssjrcly  an  the  arc  berg  was  furred  southward.. 

d-  Iceberg  in  ito  last  Male,  when  dioaitualird  and  advanced  to  the  south,  exposing  block*  and  gravel  within  U. 
e*  TaJu.  covered  by  blocks  derived  from  the  melted  iceberg.  w>  direction  of  the  current 


In  this  enlarged  plan,  the  converging  terraces  (ce)  of  the  section  are  represented  to  the  left,  the  line  of 
blocks  (/)  to  the  right. 

These  phamomena  at  Old  Upsala  seem  to  us  fully  to  indicate  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sub-aqueous  and  highly-rolled,  tumultuous  drift,  which  like  the  “ till  ” 
of  Scotland,  resulted  from  some  of  the  earlier  oscillations  in  these  latitudes,  and 
the  operation  of  the  currents  upon  icebergs  which  were  stranded  and  dissolved  ; 
for  had  the  same  power  of  water  been  there  in  play,  as  that  which  formed  the 
Bronkcberg  Os  near  Stockholm  and  many  others  like  it  in  Sweden,  the  blocks  in 
question,  although  they,  for  the  most  part,  lie  to  the  lee,  or  sheltered  side  of  the 
hills,  would  have  been  rounded  and  polished,  whereas  nearly  all  of  them  (and  the 
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great  block  of  Stor-stens-kulle  stands  out  upon  the  very  summit  of  a hill)  have  their 
angles  as  fresh,  as  if  never  affected  by  other  than  ordinary  atmospheric  agency. 

The  prevalence  of  the  rounded  or  worn  blocks  in  the  mass  of  detritus  or  osar 
trainees,  whilst  the  angular  blocks  are  chiefly  on  their  surface,  are  features  well- 
explained,  if  we  suppose  that  the  more  violent  current  by  which  the  one  class  of 
boulders  was  hurled  on,  was  succeeded  by  other  south-flowing  streams,  in  which 
ice-floes  were  transported. 

Whilst  we  have  stated  that  the  normal  and  general  direction  of  the  stria:  in 
Swedeu  is  either  from  north  to  south,  or  from  north-north-west  to  south-south- 
east, we  know  that  there  are  many  exceptions.  Such,  for  example,  are  certain  marks 
near  Gottcnburg  and  Uddevalla  observed  by  M.  Forchhammer,  which  proceed  from 
east  to  west.  There  again,  we  should  say,  that  such  stria:  are  merely  in  the  direc- 
tion which  certain  local  masses  of  drift  have  taken,  and  which  have  been  carried 
from  the  east  into  the  fiords,  or  mouths  of  lateral  valleys,  on  the  west.  And  here 
it  must  be  recollected,  that  numerous  inlets  around  these  estuaries,  such  as  Udde- 
valla and  Gottcnburg,  and  that  above  Christiania,  before  adverted  to  (p.  329),  indi- 
cate by  the  presence  of  marine  shells,  often  at  considerable  heights,  that  the  sea 
occupied  these  lands  till  a very  recent  period. 

But  such  aberrations  from  the  normal  direction  perfectly  concur  with  the  excen- 
tric  shedding  ofT  of  the  debris  indicated  in  Lapland  by  M.  Bohtlinghk.  For,  as  we 
have  before  shown,  this  great  drift  is  northern  in  reference  to  Russia  and  Germany 
only.  To  the  Icy  Sea  it  is  a southern',  to  the  Yorkshire  coast  an  eastern,  and  to 
the  Timan  ridge  a western  drift.  Northern  Scandinavia  was,  therefore,  a vast, 
crystalline  nucleus,  which  owing,  as  we  believe,  to  its  sudden  elevations,  accompa- 
nied by  great  environing  depressions,  poured  off  its  detritus  at  one  time  vehemently, 
at  another  more  tranquilly,  and  thus  accomplished  those  residual  phenomena  which 
it  has  been  so  difficult  to  explain.  We  are  further  induced  to  suppose,  that  the 
highest  portions  of  this  chain,  extending  from  the  Dovre-feld  in  Norway  to  the  axis 
of  Russian  Lapland,  constituted  a region  of  glaciers  which,  broken  up  by  some  of 
the  oscillations  alluded  to,  sent  forth  numerous  icebergs,  which  were  often  floated 
away  to  great  distances  before  they  melted,  and  deposited  the  erratic  blocks  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  chapter. 

1 M.  Siljestrrtm  has  already  shown.,  that  the  translation  of  the  detritus  from  the  Scnechattcu  and  highest 
points  of  the  Norwegian  axis  has  taken  place  from  south  to  north  and  from  south-south-east  to  north- 
north-west,  thus  completing  the  proofs  of  an  cscentric  Scandinavian  movement.  (See  the  arrows  ujjon 
the  Map,  PI.  VI.,  and  the  Postscript  to  this  Chapter.) 
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If  for  a moment  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  British  Isles,  analogous  pheno- 
mena are  found  all  around  their  shores : sea-beaches  and  bottoms  fringe  the  rocks 
at  various  altitudes:  coarse  and  thick  heaps  of  detritus  encumber  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  ; and  in  numerous  situations,  whether  on  inland  mountains  or  low  rocks  upon 
the  level  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  far  removed  from  any  great  elevations,  striated, 
worn  and  polished  surfaces  are  frequent. 

To  begin  with  one  example  out  of  many  of  the  latter  class — one  to  which  no 
geologist  has  yet  adverted, — we  are  acquainted  with  no  finer  case  of  striation  and 
polish  of  the  solid  rocks  than  at  the  bay  of  Derrynane  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
There,  the  mass  of  detritus  has  naturally  found  its  exit  to  the  western  sea,  by  an 
east  and  west  depression,  the  low,  undulating  hummocks  of  hard  and  highly- 
contorted,  slaty  rocks  (Devonian)  having  been  worn  down,  highly  polished  and 
scratched  in  the  direction  of  the  major  axis  of  the  valley.  The  sides  of  this  valley, 
opening  to  a fine  marine  bay,  are  formed  of  picturesque  rocks,  which  by  their 
outline  necessarily  confined  the  drift  in  a direction  from  east  to  west.  Again,  on 
the  south  side  of  Macgillicuddy's  Reeks,  the  chief  central  mountain  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  great  piles  of  drift  are  lodged  at  intervals  in  a deep  gorge  which  leads 
eastwards  from  the  gap  of  Dunlooe  to  the  upper  lakes  of  Killarncy : and  alongside, 
as  it  were,  of  such  masses  of  detritus,  the  rocky  cliffs  arc  polished,  grooved  and 
striated,  both  on  their  upper  surfaces  and  on  their  steep  sides.  In  this  way  we 
may  also  infer,  how  the  loose  materials  have  been  shed  off  excentrically  from  ele- 
vated centres,  and  spread  out  in  the  “ escars”  of  the  lower  Irish  tracts. 

In  the  south  of  Scotland,  as  in  the  Highlands,  great  terraces  or  linear  ridges  of 
coarse  gravel  and  rounded  blocks  have  been  deposited  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
and  in  ancient  bays  or  estuaries.  Sir  James  Hall1  was  the  first  geologist  who 
applied  the  diluvial  views  of  De  Saussure  and  Pallas  to  explain  the  striation  of  the 
Scottish  rocks,  and  looking  to  the  direction  of  such  marks  on  the  sides  of  the  hills 
near  Edinburgh,  and  connecting  them  with  the  form  of  the  rock  ridges,  the  “ crag 
and  tail"  of  Scottish  observers,  that  philosopher  naturally  concluded,  that  the  same 
great  aqueous  debacle  which  had  poured  off  the  detritus  into  the  low  grounds 
had  scored  and  grooved  the  rocks  over  which  it  had  passed.  One  of  the  most 

1 Sec  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  vii.,  in  which,  pp.  1 69  et  $tq.,  the  reader 
will  find  how,  in  the  year  1812,  Sir  James  Hall  applied  and  modified  the  action  of  the  great  supposed 
diluvian  wave.  We  specially  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  reader  the  excellent  observations  of  Mr. 
Charles  Madaren  in  his  work.  * Geology  of  Fife  and  the  Lothian*/  on  the  groovings  and  dressings  on  the 
surface  of  rocks,  p.  214.  Edinburgh,  1839. 
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remarkable  examples  in  that  country’  with  which  we  are  personally  acquainted, 
is,  where  the  hard  siliceous  sandstone  of  Braambury,  near  Brora1,  has  been  cut 
into  by  fine  markings,  irregularly  parallel,  which  are  visible  on  the  south-western 
face  of  that  hill,  wherever  the  turf  and  earth  is  removed  from  the  subjacent  rock. 
In  that  case,  as  near  Edinburgh,  hills  of  moderate  height  only  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  direction  whence  the  chief  local  current  has  proceeded  ; and  a deep  gorge 
leading  up  to  Loch  Brora  indicates  the  channel  by  which  the  drift  was  poured  off 
against  Braambury'  hill,  prior  to  its  distribution  or  submergence  along  the  shore. 
In  a word,  all  the  great  banks  of  drift  and  sand  which  diversify  the  tracts  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Moray  Firth  are  but  “ osars,”  which  proceed  from  the  ends  of 
the  promontories  of  the  central  Scottish  mountains,  whilst  on  their  opposite  or 
western  side,  the  Bhores  and  estuaries  of  various  lochs  on  the  coast  between  the 
mainland  and  the  Hebrides  exhibit  similar  masses  of  detritus.  Whenever  they 
can  be  detected,  and  we  have  seen  them  even  on  the  flanks  of  Schehallion,  towards 
the  centre  of  the  Scottish  chain,  the  stria;  are  invariably  in  the  same  direction  as 
that  which  the  main  mass  of  adjacent  gravel  and  detritus  (however  transported! 
has  taken  in  its  passage  over  the  land.  In  the  case  of  Schehallion,  the  loose  matter 
has  been  formed  in  the  adjacent  valley  of  Kenmore  into  terraces,  which  are  finely 
displayed  in  the  beautiful  park  of  the  Marquis  of  Brcadalbanc. 

According  to  Dr.  Buckland,  who  has  sought  to  apply  the  views  of  Professor 
Agassiz  to  various  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  these  terraces  are  but  the  evidences  of 
ancient  moraines,  the  remains  of  former  glaciers,  which  passing  from  the  shoulders 
of  Schehallion  and  the  adjacent  hills,  found  their  resting-place  in  the  valley  of  Ken- 
more.  Arguing  that  nothing  but  a glacier  can  have  produced  the  parallel  grooves, 
striae  and  “ roches  moutonnees,"  Dr.  Buckland  has  further  been  induced  to  carry- 
out the  application  of  the  same  views  to  other  hills  in  Scotland,  to  certain  centres 
of  Cumberland,  and  to  the  slopes  around  the  Welsh  group  of  Snowdon.  In  stating 
our  objections  to  the  views  of  that  eminent  geologist,  let  us  take  the  case  of  Snow- 
don*. Whether  we  examine  its  northern,  north-eastern  or  western  flanks,  many 
such  boulders  occur,  at  intervals,  as  must,  we  contend,  have  been  accumulated 
under  water.  Around  more  than  one-half  of  the  periphery  of  the  mountain,  the 
highest  point  of  which  is  only  3571  feet  above  the  sea,  there  can,  indeed,  be  no 
ambiguity ; for  sea  shells  of  existing  or  pleistocene  species  are  commingled  with 
the  detritus  upon  its  flanks,  and  we  can  perceive  no  distinction  between  such  de- 
1 Gcol.  Trans.,  ‘2nd  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  357*  * See  Obs.  end  of  Chap.,  p.  556. 
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posits,  whether  on  the  summit  of  Moel  Tryfane  at  heights  of  1 700  feet  above  the 
sea,  or  in  the  lower  country  of  Shropshire  at  heights  of  300  and  400  feet.  In  all 
other  cases  around  Snowdon  as  well  as  on  Schehallion,  therefore,  we,  for  our  parts, 
can  see  nothing  more  than  may  be  completely  explained  by  the  transmission  of 
massive  bodies  of  detritus,  which  derived  from  the  higher  parts  of  those  mountains 
at  the  periods  of  their  elevation,  would  necessarily,  we  contend,  have  produced 
exactly  the  same  appearances  as  if  a heavy  incumbent  glacier  had  traversed  them1. 
The  coarse  drift  of  the  British  geologist,  or  the  osar  of  the  Swede,  are  no  imaginary 
creations.  They  are  enormous  banks  and  ridges  of  stones  which  have  usually 
undergone  great  friction,  are  associated  with  clays  and  sands,  sometimes  finely 
disposed,  at  other  times  tumultuously  arranged,  as  if  by  water,  and  among  them, 
whether  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  England,  Scotland  or  Ireland,  are  occasionally  found 
sea  shells.  Why  then  are  glaciers,  although  doubtless  they  are  and  have  been 
“ vene  causm  ” of  striation,  in  countries  where  very  high  mountains  are  in  evidence, 
— why,  we  ask,  are  they  to  be  forced  upon  us  as  the  sole  means  of  solving  this 
problem,  in  regions  where  no  such  features  exist  ? and  why  in  such  low  situations 
are  we  not  to  infer,  that  the  drift  has  done  the  same  work  as  the  glacier  has  per- 
formed  in  the  lofty  Alps? 

But  some  of  the  very  marine  shells  on  which  we  have  been  insisting  as  proofs  of 
the  aqueous  formation  of  this  boulder  drift,  are  said  to  be  Arctic  species,  and  have 
therefore  been  quoted  as  indicating  the  prevalence  of  a colder  climate  in  our  lati- 
tudes in  those  days  than  at  present*.  Hence  glaciers,  it  is  supposed,  may  have  been 
adjacent  to  such  arctic  animals.  But  what  are  the  species  of  shells  associated  with 
the  great  boulder  drift  in  Denmark  ? why  in  many  tracts  the  very  same  which  now 

1 This  explanation  applies  equally  to  Killarney  and  all  the  other  cases  cited. 

* We  were,  at  one  time,  disposed  to  think,  that  the  presence  of  sub-fossil  shells  of  Arctic  character 
naturally  indicated  the  former  presence  of  a much  colder  climate  in  those  latitudes  where  they  have  been 
found  (sec  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.  p.  680).  But  independent  of  discoveries  in  submarine 
life,  we  now  hold  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  an  argument,  in  relation  to  any  ptuc- 
notnena  in  the  British  Isles  or  similar  latitudes ; for  we  can  easily  imagine,  that  when  very  different 
physical  features  prevailed,  and  when  lands  now  above  the  sea  were  beneath  it,  cold  currents  may  have 
extended  very  far  southwards  of  the  arctic  circle,  and  have  been  inhabited  by  species  now  restricted 
(through  geographical  changes)  to  a less  horizontal  range.  Again,  we  then  believed,  that  no  gTeat  erratic 
blocks  had  ever  been  seen  in  equatorial  or  intertropical  tracts,  but  we  learn  from  the  last  researches  of  Sir 
Kobert  Schoroburgk  in  British  Guiana,  that  enormous  boulders  of  far-transported  crystalline  rocks  arc 
there  found  on  the  surface  of  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  the  plains  and  slopes, — a region  in  which  no 
ice  or  glaciers  can  ever  have  existed  (see  memoir  read  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London, 
which  will  appear  in  the  15th  volume  of  the  Journal  of  that  body). 
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live  in  the  adjacent  seas.  Anti  though  several  of  the  latter  are  Arctic  species,  no 
glaciers  occur  within  several  hundred  miles  of  the  seas  in  which  they  live.  Again, 
the  researches  of  Prof.  E.  Forbes  in  the  Aigean,  and  of  Prof.  Loven  in  the  North  Sea 
have  taught  us,  that  the  more  or  less  Arctic  character  of  shells  essentially  depends 
upon  the  depth  of  the  submarine  zone  at  which  the  animals  lived.  Who  then  will 
assert,  in  opposition  to  such  facts  and  the  opinion  of  such  authorities,  that  many 
of  the  so-called  raised  beaches  in  Sweden,  Norway  and  England,  are  not,  in  truth, 
tea-hot  tome,  which,  under  whatever  difference  of  latitude  they  may  have  been  accu- 
mulated, necessarily  bear  more  or  less  an  Arctic  character  ? Suppose,  for  example,  a 
mutation  in  the  present  configuration  of  the  Mediterranean,  not  so  great  as  many 
which  have  affected  our  continents,  and  that  its  deepest  soundings  were  raised  up 
into  hills,  leaving  banks  of  shells  which,  from  the  depths  at  which  they  lived,  would 
necessarily  have  an  Arctic  character ; and  further  imagine  that  this  raised  sea-bot- 
tom was  absolutely  contiguous  to  certain  rocks  of  Greece1,  which  have  lately  been 
described  as  having  the  same  polish  and  stria;  as  our  northern  examples,  might  it 
not  be  argued,  that  because  certain  shells  were  present,  glaciers  and  an  Arctic  cli- 
mate once  prevailed  there  ? Wild  as  such  reasoning  would  now  appear,  it  might 
really  have  been  maintained,  had  not  the  discoveries  of  Professor  E.  Forbes  thrown 
a new  light  upon  the  subject  and  entirely  prevented  its  application.  At  present, 
therefore,  we  presume  that  no  one,  on  account  of  the  parallel  striation  and  polish 
of  her  crystalline  limestone,  is  prepared  to  allow  that  the  Hanks  of  Parnassus  have 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  glaciers.  Even  there,  indeed,  we  have  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  glacier  and  its  reliquiae  in  mounds  of  gravel,  debris  and  boulders 
(resembling  in  form  both  longitudinal  and  transverse  moraines),  which  have  been 
shed  off  from  the  mountain  side. 

The  abettors  of  the  general  application  of  the  glacier  theory  to  every  region 
where  the  “ roches  moutonnees  ” of  De  Saussure,  or  stria;  similar  to  those  of  the 
Alps,  are  visible,  failing  necessarily  in  their  efforts  to  show  how  these  phenomena 
can  have  been  produced  by  ice,  in  countries  where  the  first  elements  in  that  theory 
are  wanting,  must,  we  contend,  limit  their  inductions  to  centres  of  great  eleva- 
tion, and  consequently  of  great  cold.  To  support  this  view  we  need  not  travel  to 
exceptional  cases  in  Greece : even  the  flat  regions  of  Belgium  and  northern  France 
frequently  expose  polished  and  striated  surfaces  of  the  palaeozoic  limestones,  where 

'■  See  Mr.  Trevelyan's  account  of  the  scratched  and  polished  surfaces  of  Mount  Parnassus  in  Greece. 
Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  iv.  p.  203. 
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superjacent  masses  of  drift  have  been  removed  from  them.  Such  we  have  our- 
selves remarked  on  the  surface  of  the  low  hills  of  carboniferous  limestone  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  near  Diisseldorf,  where,  when  the  superincumbent  gravel 
is  cleared  away,  the  edges  of  the  highly  inclined  beds  are  seen  to  have  been  trun- 
cated and  smoothed  down,  as  if  they  had  been  subjected  to  the  passage  of  a heavy 
incumbent  mass,  the  sand  at  the  base  of  which  had  served  as  a polishing  powder. 
These  facts  arc,  we  repeat,  nothing  more  than  what  have  been  detected  under 
similar  conditions  of  overlying  drift  throughout  large,  low  portions  of  the  British 
Isles  ; and  to  bring  back  their  application  to  our  own  immediate  subject,  all  these 
detrital  heaps  are  simply  the  equivalents  of  the  “Osars”  in  Sweden,  the  great 
block  clay  and  sand  of  Denmark,  and  the  piles  of  stones,  sand,  clay  and  gravel 
which  are  spread  out  in  such  enormous  masses  over  the  low  countries  of  Russia, 
Poland  and  Germany.  A vast  portion — by  far  the  greater  part — of  this  drift  has 
therefore,  we  think,  been  transported  by  aqueous  action,  consequent  on  powerful 
waves  of  translation  and  currents  occasioned  by  relative  and  often  paroxysmal 
changes  of  the  level  of  sea  and  land.  Now  that  we  are  sustained  by  the  reasoning 
of  mathematicians,  who  show  us,  that  with  sudden  vertical  elevations,  each  not 
exceeding  fifty  feet  in  the  case  of  an  ocean  of  300  or  400  feet  in  depth 1 (and  might 
not  corresponding  depressions  produce  the  same  ?),  bodies  of  water  have  the  power 
of  hurling  on  enormous  blocks,  sand  and  gravel  to  vast  distances  and  over  con- 
siderable inequalities,  we  are  relieved  from  one  of  the  great  difficulties  opposed  to 
the  rational  explanation  of  the  position  of  a very  large  proportion  of  this  drifted 
matter.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  period  of  their  action,  such  aqueous  deba- 
cles have  probahly  formed  many  of  the  conglomerates  of  previous  ages,  and  with 
the  help  of  ice  floes,  much  of  that  foreign  drift,  of  which  we  have  already  treated. 

Seeing  that  there  are  no  mountains  whatever  from  which  a glacier  can  ever  have 
been  propelled  in  southern  Sweden,  Finland,  or  north-eastern  Russia,  and  yet  that 
these  regions  arc  powerfully  abraded,  scored  and  polished,  we  have  naturally  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  effects  so  extensively  developed  over  such  flat  countries, 
must  have  resulted  from  the  enormous  masses  of  debris  and  rolled  stones,  which, 
always  found  in  adjacent  positions,  have  invariably  taken  the  same  direction  as  the 

1 For  a mathematical  application  of  the  powers  of  the  waves  of  translation,  described  by  Mr.  Scott 
Russell  (Trans,  of  the  Brit.  Assoc,  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  for  1844),  to  geological  dynamics,  see 
the  very  ahlc  memoir  of  Mr.  Hopkins  " On  the  elevation  and  denudation  of  the  lake  district  of  Cumber, 
land  and  Westmoreland"  (Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  Loud.,  vol.  iii.  p.  763). 
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grooves  and  stria  on  the  polished  rocks.  These  vast  mounds  of  drift  (derived  from 
the  breaking  up  of  the  rocks)  are  our  lithological  substitutes  for  glaciers,  and 
whether  their  weight,  the  nature  of  their  materials,  or  the  plasticity  of  their  mass 
(when  in  a moist  state)  be  considered,  no  one  can  deny  that  they  may  have  pro- 
duced effects  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  true  glacial  “ moraine.” 

Hut  whilst  we  reject  the  application  of  the  terrestrial  glacier  theory  to  Sweden, 
Finland,  north-eastern  Russia  and  the  whole  of  northern  Germany, — in  short,  to 
all  the  low  countries  of  Europe, — we  believe,  as  before  stated,  that  in  the  axis  of 
northern  Scandinavia  and  Lapland  (the  highest  point  of  which  is  upwards  of  8000 
feet  above  the  sea)  arctic  glaciers  did  formerly  exist.  These  glaciers,  probably  more 
extensive  than  those  which  there  now  prevail,  formed,  we  may  imagine,  the  shores 
of  the  sea  that  then  covered  all  the  low  lands  of  Sweden,  Finland  and  Russia,  and 
bathed  the  edges  of  such  glaciers,  just  as  those  of  the  icy  sea  now  advance  to  the 
ice-bound  cliffs  of  Spitzbergen.  The  icebergs  floating  therefrom  explain  the  far 
transport  of  the  large  and  often  subangular  blocks,  which  chiefly  occupy  the 
surface  of  these  drifted  accumulations,  and  have  often  been  carried  to  enormous 
distances  from  their  native  beds  without  losing  their  original  outline ; a condition 
perfectly  irreconcileable  to  their  transport  by  water,  even  were  currents  capable 
of  hurling  such  huge  fragments  for  hundreds  of  miles  up  inclined  planes  and  over 
hills  and  valleys. 

In  bidding  adieu  to  this  subject,  we  are,  therefore,  far  from  denying  to  glaciers 
that  which  we  consider  their  legitimate  agency  ; nay,  we  require  the  aid  of  icy 
masses,  detached  from  them  into  open  seas,  to  account  for  certain  superficial  phae- 
nomena,  which  without  them  would,  we  apprehend,  remain  perfectly  inexplicable 
by  any  natural  operation : but  we  confidently  maintain,  that  aqueous  dctrital  con- 
ditions will  best  account  for  the  great  diffusion  of  drift  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  and  at  the  same  time  explain  the  very  general  striation  and  abrasion  of  the 
rocks,  at  low  as  well  as  high  levels,  in  numerous  parallels  of  latitude. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remind  our  readers,  that  exempted  as  she  has  been  (in 
all  her  higher  lands  at  least)  from  any  submarine  influences,  Siberia  is  entirely  free 
from  erratic  blocks,  though  environed  on  three  sides  by  high  mountains.  From 
this  great  negative  fact,  combined  with  all  the  positive  evidence  adduced  in  this 
chapter,  we  infer,  that  without  having  been  beneath  the  sea,  no  country  can  have 
had  its  surface  strewed  over  with  foreign  drift  or  boulders,  like  European  Russia. 
All  lands,  therefore,  in  the  northern  hemisphere  which  are  as  void  of  such  drift  as 
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large  portions  of  Siberia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Siluria  on  the  other,  may  have  been, 
like  them,  for  ages  the  habitation  of  the  great  extinct  quadrupeds.  Such  countries 
must,  in  all  probability,  have  been  as  long  above  the  sea  as  the  low  and  drift- 
covered  tracts  of  Europe  were  beneath  it. 


P.S. — The  allusion  to  Professor  Forchhammer  in  the  text  (p.  541)  doe*  not  do  justice  to  his  opinions,  or  suffi- 
ciently distinguish  them  from  those  of  M.  Sefstrora.  In  a letter  to  Mr.  Murchison,  the  former  thus  states  his  objections 
to  the  views  of  the  latter " When  Sefstrom  first  started  his  theory,  the  highest  paints  that  had  been  observed  to 
be  scratched  were  about  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  lowest  a little  below  that  level ; thus  making  about 
1000  feet  of  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  markings.  That  difference  has  now  augmented  by  additional 
observations  to  more  than  4000  feet.  Hence  Sefstrom  is  obliged  to  imagine  the  motion  of  his  flood  to  have  been  very 
quick,  or  otherwise  the  boulders  could  not  have  been  suspended  in  the  muddy  mass.  I had  sufficient  difficulty  to 
imagine  a stream  1000  feet  deep ; but  a current  of  4000,  moving  with  such  a velocity  that  the  boulders  could  not 
subside,  is  utterly  beyond  my  power  of  conception.  Again,  when  Scfstrnm  first  brought  forth  his  views,  all  the 
worn  sides  which  had  been  observed  faced  the  north,  and  the  supposition  of  a violent  current  from  the  Polar 
regions  had  some  probability  in  it.  But  Bohtlingk  having  shown,  that  such  worn  sides  in  the  northernmost  part 
of  Scandinavia  face  to  the  south,  whilst  Siljestrbrn  has  observed  the  same  phenomenon  to  the  north  of  the  Dovref- 
jeld,  we  must  now  look  for  the  origin  of  the  current  in  the  range  of  high  lands  or  axis  of  the  peninsula1.  Nuw, 
whatever  masses  of  ice  (glaciers)  imagination  may  heap  up  on  the  top  and  flanks  of  the  Dovre  and  its  prolongation, 
they  certainly  would  not  be  sufficient  on  melting  to  move  such  a stream.  Further,  the  distance  from  that  chain  to 
the  south  of  Sweden  (about  7°  of  latitude,  the  height  of  Sneehatten,  the  loftiest  mountain,  being  upwards  of  8000 
feet)  affords  a mean  declivity  that  seems  to  be  quite  inadequate  to  give  velocity  lo  a current  such  as  is  rrquimf  to 
move  boulders.  Sefstrom  must  also  have  supposed,  that  the  numerous  striated  rocks  which  have  a worn  or  weather 
side,  and  a lee  or  protected  side,  must  originally  have  had  the  form  of  fig.  a (see  diagram  overleaf),  which  by  the 
action  of  the  flood  was  changed  to  fig.  b ; the  part  under  the  dotted  line  being  washed  away,  which,  considering 
the  hardness  of  the  Scandinavian  granite,  is  on  enormous  demand.  Besides,  the  first  form  seldom  or  ever  occurs 
in  (Scandinavian?)  rocks.  Their  original  outline  is  most  frequently  a flattened  ellipse,  as  represented  in  fig.  cj 
and  their  present  shape  (fig.  d ) would  best  be  explained  by  the  action  of  water  on  their  steep  or  lee  side,  which, 
assisted  by  degradation  arising  from  the  jointed  structure  of  the  rockB,  has  removed  the  portion  under  the  dotted 
line.” 

NORTH.  '0.  SOUTH. 


1 These  decisive  observations  of  M.  Bdhtlingk  and  M.  Siljestrdm  respecting  the  form  of  the  stars  and  the  course 
which  the  detritus  has  absolutely  taken  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  south,  are  subversive  of  the  theory  of  M.  Du- 
r ocher,  expressed  in  a memoir  before  alluded  to,  that  the  drill  passed  over  Scandinavia  from  the  Polar  regions.  We 
must  not  omit  to  state,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1828  (Ann.  dcs  Sci.  Nat.  vol.  xiv.  p.  6),  our  distinguished  friend, 
M.  Brongniart,  when  travelling  with  Baron  Berzelius,  observed  the  chief  phenomenon  of  the  stria  on  the  rocks 
proceeding  from  north-cast  to  south-west,  and  the  parallelism  of  the  Osar*  to  that  direction.  To  do  justice, 
however,  to  all  the  authors  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  we  must  refer  our  rentiers  to  a lucid  summary  of  their 
works  by  Baron  Berzelius.  '*  Jahres  Bericht  ueber  die  Fortachritte  der  Phys.  Wiss.”  1844,  p.  386.  They  will 
there  find,  that  although  Swedenborg,  as  far  back  as  1719.  made  some  observations,  Lasteyric  (Travels  in  Sweden 
and  Norway,  1799  and  1800)  gave  the  earliest  clear  ideas  of  the  weather  and  lee  side  of  the  rocks.  Sefstrom  first 
published  in  1836.  Nordcnskiold  has  in  the  Last  year  added  some  data  from  Russian  Lapland  to  those  col- 
lected by  Bdhtlingk,  whose  observations  respecting  the  excentric  shedding  off  of  the  blocks  he  has  completely  con- 
firmed. 
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To  those  who  have  read  oar  descriptions  and  reasoning  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
that  the  hypothesis  of  the  melting  of  snows  in  the  high  lands  of  Scandinavia,  as  applied  to  the  rejection  of  Scf- 
strom's  theory,  is  a terrestrial  agent,  which  can  have  no  sort  of  application  to  the  subaqueous  conditions  whereon 
wc  have  insisted.  We  have  expressed  our  belief,  that  the  boulder  drift  resulted  from  sodden  elevations  (perhaps 
many)  of  the  axis  of  Scandinavia,  accompanied  by  environing  lateral  depressions  of  great  depth  such,  for  examplr, 
as  placed  all  northern  Germany  and  the  Valdai  Hills  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the  waters ; — whilst  the  waves  of 
tran«|K>rt  generated  by  each  great  oscillation,  hurled  on  separate  masses  of  subjacent  drift  in  excentric  or  radiating 
directions  from  the  main  ridge  or  chief  nucleus  of  disturbance.  Touching  the  remarks  of  Professor  Forchharnrner  on 
the  form  of  the  Swedish  rocks,  we  cannot  sec  how  the  rugged  and  vertical  sides  (fig.  d)  should  have  been  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  sea,  since  he  admits,  in  another  part  of  his  letter,  that  " the  materials  of  the  osars  arc  certainly  the 
agents  which  scratched  the  surface.'*  Now,  the  striated  sides  are  those  which  have  been  opposed  to  the  line  of  drift, 
which  has  invariably  polished  and  worn  them,  whilst  the  opposite  or  nigged  sides  never  exhibit  any  appearances  of 
marine  or  detrital  action.  Nor  can  we  admit  that  the  rocky  " akars"  so  affected,  have  invariably  the  same  mathe- 
matical form ; for,  according  to  our  observation  in  Sweden,  the  curve  of  their  surface  on  the  worn  side  is  various, 
whilst  the  rugged  face  is  sometimes  a very  sloping  natural  broken  Ulus,  as  in  the  drawing  below,  at  other  times  a 
vertical  cliff,  as  he  has  drawn  it  above,  particularly  in  certain  islets  near  Gottenburg,  which  are  now  washed  by 
the  sea.  We  still,  therefore,  retain  our  opinions  as  expressed  in  the  text,  that  the  abrasion  and  striation  of  the 
surface  were  caused  bv  the  passage  \f  m asses  of  drift,  moved  ia  excenlrie  directions  trith  reference  to  the  whole  area 
affected.  Thus  we  explain  any  local  deviations  from  what  may  be  considered  the  normal  or  grand  lines  of  drift, 
and  even  (as  must  be  the  case  whenever  powerful  currents  have  been  set  in  motion  by  various  oscillations  of  the 
land;  how  several  systems  of  striae  may  occasionally  be  found  to  cross  each  other,  as  lias,  indeed,  been  found  to  be 
the  case  at  Alten  by  Siljeatrom  and  at  Faxoe  by  Forchharnrner  (see  Vetens.  Handling.,  Stockholm,  1843,  and 
Proc,  Roy.  Soc.  of  Copenhagen,  1843). 

By  anotirer  letter  received  from  Professor  Forchharnrner,  since  our  preceding  sheets  were  printed,  we  find  that  we 
had  misinterpreted  one  of  his  viewB  (p.  542),  and  that,  like  oureelvea,  when  accounting  for  the  production  of  the 
northern  detritus,  he  believes  that  periods  of  violent  upheaval  and  depression  have  alternated  with  tranquil  epochs 
(see  his  memoir,  Puggcudorf’s  Ann.,  1 843).  He  has  further  communicated  to  us  some  curious  facts  illustrating  the 
present  action  of  icebergs  and  the  transport  of  blocks,  which  will  be  cited  in  the  Appendix.  In  the  meantime  wc 
may  say  that  our  theory  differs  from  his  and  that  of  any  author  who  has  written  upon  Scandinavia,  in  referring 
such  phenomena  to  waves  of  translation,  on  whose  powers  of  transporting  subjacent  henry  masses  of  loose  materials 
wc  base  our  chief  conclusions  respecting  the  rounded  Scandinavian  drift,  the  wearing  away  and  striation  of  the 
rocks ; whilst  the  large  subangular  erratics  were,  we  think,  carried  by  floating  icebergs,  which  in  grating  along 
the  sea- bottom,  may  hare  alto  scratched  the  rocky  surface. 


Qhe. Whilst  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  a memoir  has  been  read  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Macintosh  (before 

the  Geol.  Soc.  of  London),  " On  the  supposed  evidence  of  glaciers  in  North  Wales,”  in  which  he  combats  the 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  Buckland  (see  p.  550),  and  allowing,  like  ourselves,  that  the  detritus  had  been  accumulated  under 
water,  endeavours  to  prove  (extending  an  idea  of  Mr.  Bowman),  that  nearly  all  these  groovings  and  striae  around 
Snowdon,  which  had  been  referred  to  the  action  of  glaciers,  are  due  to  linn  of  structure  in  the  rocka  and  atmo- 
spheric agency.  We  may  again  allude  to  this  point  in  the  Appendix,  now  simply  stating  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  deviously  parallel  scratches  on  the  worn  surface  of  the  hard  crystalline  rocks  of  the  north,  are,  in  our  opinion, 
clearly  mechanical  and  cannot  he  connected  with  structural  conditions. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  Black  Earth  or  Tchomozem  of  Central  and  Southern  Russia  shown  to  be  a Sub- 
aqueous Formation. — Modern  Terrestrial  Changes. — Peculiar  state  of  the  surface  of 
Russia  during  the  Spring  Debacles. — Action  on  Ice  of  Rivers  and  Lakes  in  throwing 
up  Ridges  of  Stone. — Great  Annual  Denudation  of  the  Subsoil. — Enormous  Deltas 
and  new-formed  Lands. — Changes  operated  by  Man,  compared  with  Geological 
Phenomena. — Resumd  of  the  chief  Objects  attained  in  this  Work,  and  Conclusion. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  long  descriptions  already  given  of  the  subaqueons 
accumulations  which  encumber  the  surface  of  Russia  in  Europe,  we  have  still  to 
speak  of  a widely-spread  superficial  deposit,  which  must  be  referred  to  a similar 
origin.  This  is  the  “ Tchomozem  ” or  black  earth,  which,  for  the  extent  of  its  uni- 
formity in  colour  and  composition,  is  without  parallel  in  Europe.  Having  had  the 
opportunity  of  tracing  the  relations  of  this  peculiar  earth  over  wider  tracts  than 
most  modern  observers,  we  have  thrown  together  a few  remarks  which  may  serve 
to  explain  the  range  and  extent  of  the  deposit,  its  relations  to  the  physical  features 
of  the  land,  its  chemical  composition,  and  the  theory  of  its  origin. 

The  “ tchomozem  ’’  has  its  northernmost  limit  defined  by  a waving  line,  which, 
passing  from  near  Kief  and  Tchemigof,  a little  to  the  south  of  Lichvin,  appears  in 
the  54°  of  north  latitude  in  that  tract,  then  advances  in  its  course  eastward  to  the 
57°,  and  occupies  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga  west  of  Tcheboksar,  between  Nijny 
Novogorod  and  Kazan.  In  approaching  the  Ural  chain,  we  saw  no  black  earth  to 
the  north  of  Kazan,  but  it  was  plentiful  on  the  Kama  and  around  Ufa.  Again,  on 
the  Asiatic  or  Siberian  side  of  the  Ural  mountains,  we  travelled  through  one  large 
mass  of  it  near  Kamensk,  south  of  the  Issetz  river  in  latitude  56°  north,  and,  as 
before  observed,  through  another,  between  Miask  and  Troitsk.  Of  its  limits  in 
the  great  Siberian  plains  we  cannot  speak  from  personal  observation,  but  we  were 
given  to  understand,  that  it  spreads  over  considerable  spaces  in  the  eastern, 
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central  and  southern  parts  of  that  region.  Although  we  met  with  it  occasionally 
in  the  low  gorges  of  the  chain,  and  in  the  Bashkir  country  on  both  flanks  of  the 
southern  Ural  (in  plateaux  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  sea),  and  also  in  the 
steppes  of  the  Kirghis,  we  did  not  see  it  in  the  plains  near  Orenburg,  nor  to  the 
south  of  that  city.  We  know,  indeed,  that  it  docs  not  exist  in  the  flat  southern 
steppes  extending  to  beyond  llletzkaya  Zastchita  and  between  that  place  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Volga  ; for  there  the  surface  is  strewed  with  fine  submarine  detritus 
containing  numerous  shells  of  the  same  species  as  those  which  now  inhabit  the 
adjacent  Caspian.  In  short,  we  apprehend,  that  the  true  black  earth  occupies 
small  tracts  only  of  the  area  once  overspread  by  the  great  Caspian  of  former 
epochs  (see  p.  299).  Nor  did  we  meet  with  any  black  earth  to  the  south  of 
Tzaritzin  on  the  Volga,  in  the  steppes  of  the  Kalmucks  between  that  place  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Don  ; nor  indeed,  except  in  very  limited  patches,  along  the  Sea 
of  Azof,  or  in  other  words,  on  the  southern  face  of  that  elevation  between  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Don,  which  constitutes  what  is  commonly  called  the  granitic 
steppe.  It  occurs,  however,  in  great  thickness  on  the  plateaux  on  the  northern 
side  of  that  axis,  where,  as  it  really  surmounts  the  carboniferous  limestone  with 
many  seams  of  coal,  a geologist  who  had  not  observed  it  in  other  places  might,  at 
first  sight,  be  led  to  suppose,  that  the  black  matter  was  due  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  subjacent  carbonaceous  strata1.  It  lies,  however,  upon  rocks  of  all  ages, 
and  the  greatest  masseB  are  included  in  the  territories  thus  roughly  defined. 
Geologically  considered,  therefore,  the  tchornozem  occupies  the  centre  of  a trough, 
large  as  an  European  empire,  having  the  detritus  of  the  crystalline  and  older  rocks 
for  its  northern,  and  the  low  granitic  steppes  and  Caspian  deposits  for  its  southern 
limits. 

It  is  found  at  all  levels  in  European  Russia,  sometimes  on  plateaux,  as  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Volga,  high  above  the  adjacent  plains,  in  various  parallels,  from 
56J°  north  latitude  to  the  high  grounds  extending  to  Saratof,  and  at  heights  of  not 
less  than  400  feet  above  the  valleys ; in  other  places  on  undulations,  and  often  iu 
broad  valleys,  where  the  rivers,  having  cut  through  the  deposit,  expose  its  thick- 
ness on  their  banks.  In  the  country  where  the  southern  limits  of  the  northern  sub- 
aqueous drift  are  traceable,  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  the  northern  materials, 
reduced  to  small  size  and  mixed  with  local  debris,  are  succeeded  if  not  overlapped 
by  the  black  earth.  In  one  spot,  however,  near  Voroneje,  we  observed  northern 

1 For  description  of  these  coal-fields  see  p.  9 2 el  srq.,  and  PI.  1. 
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erratics  superimposed  on  the  black  earth,  a fact  which  agrees  with  our  views  of  the 
subaqueous  origin  of  both. 

The  black  soil  does  not,  however,  occupy  all  the  vast  country  alluded  to.  It 
occurs,  indeed,  in  separate  areas,  sometimes  covering  several  large  districts,  and 
varies  from  a few  feet  to  15  or  20  feet  in  thickness.  In  travelling  over  these  black 
tracts  in  a dry  summer,  we  were  often,  during  a whole  day,  more  or  less  surrounded 
by  a cloud  of  black  dust,  arising  from  the  dried-up  tchornozem,  which  is  of  so 
subtile  a nature  as  to  rise  up  through  the  sod,  in  rich  grass  countries,  under  the 
stamp  of  the  horse's  feet,  and  forms  so  dense  a cloud,  that  the  traveller  is  often 
begrimed  like  a working  collier. 

The  tchornozem  is  unquestionably  the  finest  soil  in  Russia,  whether  for  the 
production  of  wheat  or  grass.  It  is  so  fertile  as  arable  land,  that  the  farmers  never 
apply  manure ; and  after  taking  many  crops  in  succession,  leave  it  fallow  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  then  resume  their  scourging  treatment1. 

On  fracturing  a hardened  lump  of  this  earth  which  we  extracted  from  beneath 
10  to  12  feet  of  similar  earth,  all  jet-black  when  moist,  and  which  we  had  kneaded 
together  to  bring  away,  it  offered  in  its  dry  state  a slightly  ferruginous  brown  tint ; 
and  we  further  perceived,  that  besides  the  black  matrix,  grains  of  lighter-coloured 
sand  were  interspersed.  Having  submitted  a portion  of  the  mass  to  Mr.  R.  Phil- 
lips, he  has  obligingly  furnished  us  with  this  analysis : — 


Silica 69*8 

Alumina 13*5 

Lime  1‘6 

Oxide  of  iron 7 

Organic  matter  ........  6'4 

Traces  of  humic  add,  sulphuric  add,  chlorine,  fitc.  . 1*7 

100 


Dr.  Daubeny,  wTho  has  also  interested  himself  in  the  examination  of  this  black 
earth,  and  has  detected  about  the  same  proportion  of  organic  matter  as  that  noticed 
by  Mr.  Phillips,  thus  expresses  himself: — “ The  possession  of  a deep  soil,  easily 
penetrated  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  containing  so  large  a per-centage  of  mild 
humus,  would  alone  impart  great  fertility.” 


' On  this  head  we  can  now  say  no  more,  and  must  refer  our  readers  to  roLui-  p.  1.  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  where  we  hare  enlarged  upon  the  productive  quali- 
ties of  this  soil. 
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The  French  agricultural  chemist,  M.  Payen,  who  analysed  a portion  of  the 
black  earth  at  our  request,  says: — “ The  composition  of  this  earth  is  remarkable 
for  the  proportion  of  azotixed  matter  which  it  contains.  The  connexion  between  this 
earth  and  the  organic  substance,  when  the  latter  is  so  rich  in  nitrogen,  appears 
to  me  to  be  essentially  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  the  fertility  of  soil,  other 
conditions  of  chemical  properties  and  mineral  composition  being  favourable.  In 
this  respect,  and  according  to  my  compared  analyses,  the  earth  in  question  ap- 
proaches very  near  to  two  of  the  most  fertile  soils  of  France,  that  of  the  Limagne 
d’Auvergne  (valley  of  the  Upper  Loire)  and  that  of  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Denis, 
near  Paris,  notably  in  the  farms  of  Marville  and  Stains.” 

The  analyses  of  these  able  chemists  afford  us  nearly  the  same  results  as  to  the 
proportions  of  the  earthy  constituents,  whilst  we  learn  from  M.  Payen',  that  the 
unusually  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  carbonaceous  portion  of  the  black 
earth  may  be  the  principal  cause  of  its  fertility.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
without  a close  attention  also  to  the  mechanical  aggregation  as  well  as  the  compo- 
sition of  soils,  it  must  be  very  difficult  to  estimate  their  fertilizing  powers.  Thus 
some  of  the  poorest  lands,  as  dissimilar  in  colour  as  in  produce  from  the  tchor- 
nozem,  have  almost  to  minute  quantities,  the  same  proportions  of  sand,  clay,  iron 
and  vegetable  matter.  It  is  therefore,  we  believe,  the  extremely  fine  levigation  of 
the  silica,  enabling  that  substance  so  to  combine  with  the  alumina  as  to  form  a 


1 We  here  subjoin  one  of  the  original  documents  of  M.  Payen,  with  the  substantial  results  of  the  ana- 
lysis of  a specimen  of  tchornozem  sent  to  him  by  Colonel  de  Gourieff. 


Analyte. 

100  terre  = 6 95  mat.  organique  combustible,  93*05  cendres 


Solubles  dans  l’ac.  chlorhyd.  bouillant  = 13*79 


Insolubles  dans  l’ac.  chlorhyd.  bouillant  — 79*30 


605 

'Alumine 

— 

5*04 

Ox.  de  fer  . 

= 

5*62 

Chaux  . . 

= 

0*82 

Magn6aic 

0*98 

Chls.  alcals. . 

= 

1*21 

Silice  . . . 

as 

71*56 

Alumine  . . 

s 

6*36 

Chaux  (traces). 

Mognesic  . 

0*24 

98*78 

Azote  pour  1000  :—de  mati&e  norraalc=  1*66  ; de  mati£re  arches  1*74  ; dcmatifcre  organique =24*99. 
The  analysis  of  M.  Payen  indicates  the  presence  in  100  parts  of  the  original  earth  of 

Combustible  organic  matter 6*95,  containing  2*45  nitrogen  ! 

or  in  other  words,  4*140  grammes  of  the  earth  yield  9*498  cubic  centimetres  of  nitrogen  or  azotic  gat. 
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peculiar,  loamy  permeable  clay,  which,  with  the  aid  of  its  combined  nitrogen, 
renders  this  soil  so  eminently  productive. 

When  we  speculate  on  the  probable  origin  of  the  tchornozem,  the  first  im- 
pression might  be  (what  is  indeed  the  prevalent  opinion  in  Russia), — that  it  is  the 
humus  arising  from  decayed  forests  or  vegetables  during  the  present  period.  But 
we  entirely  dissent  from  this  opinion  ; judging  from  the  uniform  nature  of  the  soil, 
its  distribution  at  all  levels,  and  also  that  in  no  part  of  the  empire  does  it  ever 
contain  a trace  of  trees,  roots,  or  vegetable  fibre.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  such 
terrestrial  vegetables  may  have  been  entirely  decomposed ; for  in  the  denuda- 
tions which  expose  15  to  20  feet  of  this  matter,  some  remains  of  the  plants  would 
surely  be  found  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  solid  earth,  just  as  we  find  roots  and 
branches  of  oak,  pine,  birch,  and  hazel  in  our  peat  bogs.  We  would  also  add, 
that  if  the  black  earth  had  been  produced  by  the  decay  of  trees,  traces  of  it 
would  certainly  be  found  in  northern  Russia,  where  forests  have  so  long  existed. 
But  in  no  part  of  northern  Russia  (large  portions  of  which  have  been  cleared  and 
converted  into  arable  land)  is  there  a vestige  of  black  earth,  whilst  it  specially 
abounds  to  the  south  of  a certain  line,  or  exactly  in  those  extensive  and  steppe-like 
undulations,  which  have  been  void  of  trees  throughout  all  known  time. 

Recognizing  the  great  extent  and  uniformity  of  the  tchornozem  at  various  ele- 
vations, Mr.  Strangways  indicates  its  existence  at  intervals  from  the  Volga  to  the 
tracts  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  even  to  Podolia  and  East  Gallicia'.  He 
further  remarks,  that  in  Podolia  it  yields  a large  quantity  of  nitre,  and  that  though 
more  sparingly  distributed  in  the  lower  steppes  of  the  Caucasus  than  in  the  higher 
plateaux,  this  mould  is  found  to  the  east  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  t.  e.  between  that  sea 
and  the  Caspian,  and  chiefly  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Kuban  and  Terek  and 
around  the  salt  marshes,  near  the  edges  of  which  the  tchornozem  is  covered  with  a 
saline  efflorescence  having  a disagreeable  odour. 

Now  if,  from  these  facts,  it  be  impossible  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  simple  ter- 
restrial  origin,  and  that  we  consider  it  a subaqueous  deposit,  with  what  known 
accumulation  shall  we  compare  the  black  earth  ? Is  it  to  be  placed  in  parallel  with 
the  finely  levigated  silt  which  the  Germans  call  loss,  or  with  the  upper  diluvial 

1 MS.  read  before  the  Qeol.  Soc.  of  London,  anno  1624.  In  hie  valuable  observations.  Mr.  Strang, 
ways,  whose  botanical  knowledge  is  well  known,  also  repudiates  the  prevalent  idea,  that  thie  black  mould 
can  have  been  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  forests.  “ The  character  of  the  black  mould  being  every, 
where  the  same,  it  la  difficult  (he  says)  to  imagine  that  the  same  plants  ever  grew  in  so  many  situations 
with  such  opposite  aspects,  on  such  different  soils  and  over  so  vast  a surface." 
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mud  which  in  Belgium,  France  and  Germany  is  said  to  bound  the  northern  drift? 
Though  this  comparison  is  made  by  M.  A.  Erman,  and  has  been  alluded  to  by 
M.E.  de  Beaumont we  conceive  that  it  still  requires  some  modification  and  expla- 
nation. With  the  ordinary  diluvial  or  drift  clay  the  black  earth  has,  indeed,  little  in 
common  ; for  it  docs  not  contain  a single  transported  pebble.  Besides,  it  is  never 
mixed  with  that  drift  which  occupies  such  large  tracts  of  northern  Russia.  Again, 
the  composition  of  the  tchomozem  is  most  distinct  from  the  loss  of  Germany, 
which  light-coloured,  sandy , calcareous  mass,  is  abundantly  filled  with  terrestrial  and 
lacustrine  shells  in  perfect  preservation,  clearly  indicating  that  it  was  accumulated 
on  the  sides  of  ancient,  wide,  lacustrine  rivers,  which  were  barred  up  so  as  to  form 
lakes  in  the  way  described  by  Mr.  Lyell,  just  before  the  present  configuration  of  the 
land  was  completed.  The  fact,  also,  that  the  loss  has  not  yet  been  seen  on  high 
plateaux,  but  occupies  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  great  valleys,  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  prove,  that  although  it  may  have  been  accumulated  at  nearly  the  same  epoch, 
it  cannot  be  considered  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  tchomozem,  which,  containing 
no  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  remains,  is  found  at  all  levels  without  any  relation  to 
the  existing  form  of  the  land. 

Debarred,  by  the  absence  of  any  portions  of  plants  in  its  composition,  from  re- 
ferring it  to  the  decay  of  vegetation,  and  unable,  from  its  mineral  peculiarity  and 
the  absence  of  organic  remains,  to  compare  it  with  any  known  deposit,  let  us  see 
whether  the  subaqueous  condition  of  Russia  at  a comparatively  recent  period,  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken,  may  not  help  us  to  solve  the  problem. 

In  no  part  of  the  great  region  occupied  by  the  coarse  northern  drift  is  there  a 
trace,  as  before  stated,  of  the  tchomozem,  though  yellow  and  white  sands  and 
stiff  clays  abound,  the  latter  constantly  charged  with  some  transported  pebbles. 
Extending  then  as  far  southwards,  as  currents  or  icebergs,  to  which  we  have  for- 
merly referred,  would  transport  them,  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that,  where 
the  northern  boulders  ceased  to  advance,  the  bottom  of  the  then  sea,  remote  from 
any  disturbing  force,  would  become  covered  with  fine  silt  or  mud,  such  as  we  know, 
from  the  soundings  of  hydrographers,  is  often  found  beneath  mediterranean  waters, 
far  removed  from  the  action  of  strong  running  water. 

If  its  origin  be  thus  marine,  we  think  it  highly  probable,  that  this  fine  silt  may, 
to  some  extent,  have  been  derived  from  the  destruction  of  the  black  Jurassic  shale, 

1 See  Comptes  Rendu*.  1841,  p.  1223,  including  observation*  upon  a notice  of  the  tchomozem  by  our 
friend  the  Baron  A.  de  Meyendorf. 
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so  uniform  in  its  colour  over  all  northern  and  central  Russia.  By  reference  to  the 
Map  it  will  appear,  that  this  shale,  which  formerly  must  have  had  a vast  extension, 
has  been  most  widely  denuded.  Nor  could  it  have  been  otherwise,  when  exposed 
to  those  powerful  currents  (which  as  the  superior  stratum  it  must  have  been)  that 
carried  southwards  the  northern  materials.  Such  currents  may  then,  we  believe, 
have  moved  on  this  fine  sediment  in  solution  to  the  very  extremity  of  their  in- 
fluence, and  thus  transported  it  southward  of  the  limit  of  the  northern  boulders. 
There  is  another  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Jurassic  shale  has  furnished  a por- 
tion of  the  materials  for  the  tchornozem,  in  the  absence  of  that  earth  to  the  south 
of  certain  tracts  where  we  have  reason  to  think  that  the  former  has  never  existed. 
In  truth,  it  is  in  this  respect  exactly  like  the  northern  drift  of  Russia,  which  inva- 
riably contains  many  materials  of  the  formation  immediately  north  of  it.  Now,  as 
there  neither  is  nor  has  been  much  Jurassic  shale  north  of  Moscow,  but  abundance 
in  the  environs  of  that  city,  so  it  is  only  on  passing  the  plateaux  to  the  south  of 
that  parallel,  that  we  find  the  first  great  spread  of  this  singular  black  material. 

But  even  if  this  explanation  of  the  chief  derivation  of  the  black  earth  be  accepted 
in  regard  to  European  Russia,  there  are,  we  admit,  difficulties  respecting  great  masses 
of  it  in  southern  Siberia,  over  which  no  northern  current  transporting  blocks  has 
certainly  ever  swept.  Granting,  however,  that  the  Siberian  black  earth  had  equally 
a marine  origin,  may  not  its  materials  have  been  carried  northwards  round  the 
south  end  of  the  Ural  chain  ? Or  may  not  a large  portion  of  the  low  grounds  of 
Siberia  have  been  then  under  the  waters  of  large  lakes,  whose  bottoms  would 
necessarily  be  muddy,  as  the  whole  region  is  void  of  coarse  detritus  ? 

Forbearing  to  speculate  with  our  present  knowledge  upon  the  probable  extension 
of  bays  of  the  ancient  sea  into  those  parts  of  Siberia,  we  cannot  avoid  alluding  to 
a striking  analogy  between  the  deposition  of  the  rich  cotton  soil  of  Hindostan  and 
our  Russian  tchornozem.  We  learn  from  Captain  Newbold,  who  described  the 
“Regur”  or  Indian  cotton  soil  some  years  ago',  that  it  is  a dark-coloured  silt 
which  occupies  the  summits  of  plateaux  at  various  elevations,  and  is  spread  out  in 
separate  broad  masses,  from  the  northern  part  of  central  India  to  the  south  of  Tri- 
chinopoly,  but  is  unknown  on  the  coasts.  This  Indian  earth  bears,  indeed,  a re- 
markable geological  affinity  to  that  of  Russia  in  being  never  found  to  the  north,  or 
along  the  low  country  under  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  the  great  source  of  all  the 
gravelly  detritus  of  that  peninsula.  In  Hindostan  therefore,  we  believe,  that  this 
* See  Records  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  memoir  was  not  printed- 
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earth  was  originally  marine  silt,  which,  like  the  tchornozem  of  Russia,  had  been 
transported  beyond  the  reach  of  coarser  detrital  influences*. 

The  absence  of  any  marine  shells  in  this  fine  Russian  sediment  is,  it  is  true,  a 
negative  fact,  which,  if  unaccompanied  by  explanation,  might  indispose  some 
persons  to  admit  our  hypothesis.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that,  after  their 
emersion,  the  low  central  parts  of  this  empire,  if  but  slowly  elevated,  may  have 
long  continued  in  an  intermediate  state  of  mire  with  little  egress  for  water ; so  that 
the  remains  of  delicate  tcstacea  and  sea- weeds  (if  they  formerly  existed)  may  have 
been  entirely  decomposed  by  the  alternations  of  aqueous  and  atmospheric  agency. 
However  this  may  have  been,  we  cannot  look  at  the  very  great  uniformity  of  its 
composition  over  such  vast  tracts,  and  its  independence  of  existing  drainage, 
without  rejecting  any  theory  which  would  explain  the  production  of  the  tchornozem 
by  suba£rial  and  existing  causes  only,  and  we  therefore  refer  its  origin  to  aqueous 
deposit,  and  the  subsequent  modifications  which  the  surface  underwent,  when  passing 
into  a terrestrial  condition,  long  anterior  to  its  occupation  by  the  human  race*. 


* In  aspect,  however,  as  well  a*  in  composition,  the  specimens  of  **  Rcgur  ” which  tee  hope  teen,  differ 
essentially  from  the  tchornozem  in  not  being,  by  any  means,  bo  black,  in  containing  much  Conner  grains 
of  sand  (even  pebbles),  and  also  calcareous  (tufaccous)  concretions,  which  are  attributed  by  Captain  New- 
bold  to  springs  rising  from  the  subjacent  rocks. 

• We  are  not  prepared  to  say  to  what  extent  the  productive  thick  humus  of  the  eouthern  steppes  and 
of  W&Uachia  and  Moldavia  may  be  referred  to  the  same  period  of  accumulation  as  the  tchornozem,  but  in 
a calculation  of  the  productiveness  of  the  South  Russian  soil,  M.  Ritter  evidently  groups  all  these  tracts 
with  the  black  earth.  If  the  rich  southern  soil  be  analogous  to  the  black  earth,  we  of  course  entirely 
dissent  from  M.  Huot,  who  states  that  its  formation  commenced  at  the  epoch  when  the  first  human  so- 
cieties were  established,  and  has  been  continually  increasing,  and  further,  that  it  contains  intact  vegetable 
matter.  This  description  will  in  no  respect  answer  to  that  of  the  tchornozem,  in  which  neither  Pallas,  nor 
Strangways , nor  ourselves  have  been  able  to  trace  any  vegetable  fibre,  and  which,  for  all  the  reasons  above 
adduced,  could  not  have  been  formed  in  the  present  period.  (See  DemidofTa  Voyage  dans  la  Russie  Mer.. 
vol.  ii.  p.  460  ei  teq.) 

Nor  can  we  agree  with  M.  Huot,  that  the  total  absence  of  trees  in  southern  Russia  and  the  steppes  is 
due  to  any  political  causes,  or  to  the  wood-destroying  habits  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  who  have  for  so  many 
ages  occupied  those  regions.  The  absence  of  trees  over  certain  flat  and  steppe-like  regions  of  Asia  is 
universal,  whilst  similar  tracts  in  northern  dime*  are  specially  covered  with  forests.  This  distribution 
results  from  geacral  conditions  of  climate ; and  the  want  of  dew,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  South 
Russia  attribute  the  want  of  wood,  seems  to  us  to  be  a much  better  reason  than  that  of  M.  Huot.  At  all 
events  we  utterly  disbelieve  in  the  former  existence  of  forests  which  have  been  destroyed  (for  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  large  tracts  of  the  Scythians  were  entirely  bare  of  wood),  and  wc  are  firmly  persuaded,  that 
by  no  efforts  could  any  government  produce  forests  in  those  districts,  except  in  certain  rocky  and  moist 
spots. 
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But  whether  the  tchornozem  was  originally  the  residue  of  a sea,  or  of  great 
internal  lakes,  we  specially  dwell  upon  the  probability,  that  during  the  elevation 
of  the  tracts  occupied  by  it,  the  mire  from  which  it  has  been  derived,  being  then 
in  a putrescent  state,  acquired  its  nitrogen  and  possibly  in  part  its  colour,  from  the 
decomposition  of  aqueous  plants  and  microscopic  animals,  the  remains  of  which 
may  yet  be  looked  for.  Although,  therefore,  we  would  not  be  held  to  maintain, 
that  the  sea  necessarily  covered  all  the  tracts  now  occupied  by  black  earth,  or  that 
this  substance  was  necessarily  derived  from  the  black  Jurassic  shale,  we  distinctly 
assert,  that,  from  its  composition  and  distribution,  it  must  have  been  formed  under 
water. 

Modern  Changes  in  the  surface  of  Russia  in  Europe. — The  former  sea-bottoms  of 
European  Russia  having  been,  as  we  believe,  desiccated,  and  converted  by  elevation 
into  a continent,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  changes  which  have  since  taken  place, 
and  are  still  occurring  on  the  surface  of  this  great  mass  of  land.  We  have  already 
stated,  that  the  scratches  on  the  rocks,  the  great  fissures  now  occupied  by  the 
northern  lakes,  and  the  course  of  the  remotely-drifted  materials  (as  far  as  the  flat 
regions  of  Russia  in  Europe  are  concerned),  have  nearly  all  common  and  undeviating 
directions.  During  the  modern  epoch,  however,  a new  order  of  operations  has 
arisen.  The  detritus  is  now  carried  down  in  every  direction  by  the  existing  water- 
courses, wherever  the  inclination  of  the  country  favours  such  transport.  In  truth, 
some  materials  which  were  formerly  transported  from  north  to  south,  are  annually 
carried  back  a part  of  their  journey  to  the  north,  and  others  which  had  equally 
travelled  from  the  north,  are  borne  both  to  the  east  and  west.  The  banks  of  most 
of  the  rivers  in  northern  and  central  Russia  consist,  in  fact,  of  the  foreign  drift 
which  has  been  described  ; and  hence  it  is  evident,  that  on  mouldering  away,  these 
accumulations  must  fall  into  the  water,  the  northern  erratics  thus  often  becoming 
imbedded  in  the  winter’s  ice.  In  the  spring,  when  the  ice  is  broken  up,  many  of 
these  blocks  are  occasionally  borne  in  small  floes,  which,  when  they  get  into  the 
central  current,  will  follow  the  stream  for  a certain  distance,  until  stranding  on  its 
bottoms  or  sides,  they  melt  and  deposit  their  stony  loads.  The  protrusion  of  an 
irregularity  or  rock  in  the  bed  of  a stream,  having  once  given  rise  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  such  materials,  the  impediments  to  navigation  are  periodically  increased 
by  the  accession  of  fresh  loads  of  boulders.  In  this  manner,  blocks  which  had 
been  transported  by  the  old  erratic  drift  to  the  edge  of  the  Valdai  Hills,  are 
brought  back  northwards  by  the  currents  of  the  Volkof  and  the  Msta.  The  great 
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Dwina  of  the  East  also  offers  examples  of  such  action  of  transport  from  south  to 
north,  whilst  the  Volga,  particularly  in  its  course  from  Mologa  to  Yaroslaf,  per- 
forms the  same  operation  in  another  direction,  when  flowing  from  north-east  to 
south-west.  These  river  beds  also  offer  an  analogy,  assisting  us  to  explain  why 
the  large  boulders  of  the  northern  drift  are  usually  found  associated  with  mud  or 
clay.  In  many  places  we  observed  them  to  be  accumulated  in  groups,  sticking  in 
the  mud,  just  at  the  high-water  mark,  and  where  they  would  naturally  be  left  at 
the  breaking  up  of  the  frost,  when  the  swollen  streams  flowing  at  high  levels,  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  ice  would  become  fastened  into  the  muddy  banks  until  they 
dissolved ; whilst  the  same  masses  would  shoal  away  from  slopes  of  incoherent 
sand.  The  granitic  boulders  so  found  in  fluvial  detritus,  and  often  high  on  the 
sides  of  the  banks,  arc  frequently  more  rounded  and  worn  than  those  mementos  of 
the  ancient  northern  drift  which  lie  simply  on  the  surface  of  the  lauds,  a fact 
well-explained  by  the  river  blocks  having  undergone  subsequent  rolling  on  the 
river-sides. 

“ Elevated  Fluviatile  Ridges  of  Angular  Blocks." — Another  effect  of  fluvio-glacial 
action  must  now  be  explained.  Towards  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  and  about  110 
versts  above  Archangel,  the  white  carboniferous  limestone  before  described  occu- 
pies the  banks  in  horizontal  layers,  the  edges  of  which  are  partially  covered  with 
mud  and  sand.  The  limestone  is  best  seeu  when  the  water  is  low,  as  at  the  period 
of  our  visit.  About  thirty  feet  above  the  summer  level  of  the  stream,  the  terrace 
on  the  river-side  is  covered  for  two  or  three  versts  by  a band  of  irregularly  piled, 
loose  and  large  angular  blocks  of  the  same  limestone,  arranged  in  a long  uniform 
ledge,  the  surface  of  which  slopes  both  to  the  river  and  to  the  roadway,  so  that  the 
view  of  the  stream  is  shut  out  from  the  traveller  by  this  ledge.  In  other  words, 
these  materials  (all  purely  local)  constitute  a broken  ridge  of  stones  between  the 
road  and  high-water  mark.  A woodcut  will  best  explain  these  appearances. 


K.  I'wina. 

A * 

showing  (a)  the  ancient  hillocks  of  sand  above  the  road-terrace,  which  is  partially 
covered  with  water  at  high  inundations,  ( b ) the  ridge  of  broken  limestone,  (c)  the 
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sloping  river-bank,  and  ( d ) the  summer  level  of  the  stream.  The  occurrence  of 
these  supra-riparial  ridges  of  angular  blocks  “ in  situ  ” is  thus  explained.  When 
the  Dwina  is  at  its  maximum  height  (e) , the  water  which  then  covers  the  edges  of 
the  thin  beds  of  horizontal  limestone  (/)  penetrates  into  its  chinks,  and  when 
frozen  and  expanded,  causes  considerable  disruptions  of  the  rock,  and  the  con- 
sequent entanglement  of  stony  fragments  in  the  ice.  In  the  spring,  the  fresh- 
swollen  stream  inundates  its  hanks  (here  very  shelving),  and  upon  occasions  of 
remarkable  floods  so  expands,  that  in  bursting  it  throws  up  its  icy  fragments  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  highest  level  of  the  stream.  The  waters  subsiding, 
these  lateral  ice-heaps  melt  away,  and  leave  upon  the  bank  the  rifted  and  angular 
blocks  (6),  as  evidences  of  the  highest  ice-mark1.  In  Lapland,  M.  Bohtlingk  has 
adduced  some  extraordinary  examples  of  this  sort  of  glacio-fluviatile  action  ; for 
he  assures  us  that  he  there  found  large  granitic  boulders,  weighing  several  tons, 
actually  entangled  and  suspended  like  birds'-ncsts  in  the  branches  of  pine-trees  at 
heights  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the  summer  level  of  the  streams. 

Elevated  Block  Ridges  on  the  Banks  of  Lakes. — Until  we  observed  the  angular 
and  elevated  block  ridges  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  and  assured  ourselves  that 
ice  is  a “ vera  causa"  in  elevating  large  stony  masses,  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
explaining  the  origin  of  certain  ledges,  which  stand  at  higher  levels  on  the  western 
side  of  the  lake  of  Onega.  The  chief  of  these,  which  was  pointed  out  to  us  by 
Colonel  Armstrong  of  Petrozavodsk,  occurs  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill  Kamenibor, 
and  is  composed  of  the  hard  quartzose  sandstone  or  altered  old  red  sandstone, 
described  in  the  fourth  chapter.  Lying,  as  nearly  as  we  could  guess  by  the  eye,  at 
about  200  feet  above  the  lake,  this  ledge  (b'),  as  represented  in  the  subjoined  section, 

1 Though  we  were  only  present  in  the  summer  season,  and  therefore  could  not  witness  such  pheno- 
mena, we  have  before  us  a description  of  an  extraordinary  breaking-up  of  the  Dwina  at  Archnngel  by 
our  kind  friend  Mr.  Whitehead,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  at  that  port,  to  whom  we  had  written  on 
the  subject,  which  satisfies  us,  that  if  the  edge  of  the  river  there  consisted  of  jointed  thin-hedded  lime- 
stone, like  that  to  which  we  allude,  instead  of  the  fine  mud  and  sand,  which  alone  constitute  its  banks, 
the  same  results  must  have  ensued  lower  down  the  stream.  Mr.  Whitehead's  account  is  as  follows  : — u I 
wish  you  could  witness  such  a breaking-up  of  our  river  as  we  had  in  the  spring  of  1835.  In  the  course 
of  five  or  six  hours  the  water  rose  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  with  the  ice  one  compact  mass  upon  it.  Calcu- 
late the  enormous  pressure  of  such  a body  of  water  with  the  impetus  of  such  a current,  and  you  may. 
perhaps,  form  some  idea  of  the  crash  when  the  ice  did  give  way.  It  was  grand  in  the  extreme,  and  if 
we  could  calculate  upon  such  a breaking  up  this  spring,  I should  say  you  would  be  richly  repaid  by 
coming  to  see  it.  I could  compare  it  to  nothing  but  the  roaring  of  artillery.  Blocks  of  ice  remained 
for  a long  time  high  and  dry  upon  the  banks.” 
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is  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide  in  its  central  part,  from  which  its  surface  gra- 
dually slopes  away  on  each  side,  so  as  to  leave  a width  of  about  thirty  paces  for  its 
base.  It  is  composed  of  angular  blocks  (some  not  less  than  ten  and  twelve  feet  in 
their  greatest  diameter)  which  consist  exclusively  of  the  same  quartzose  sandstone 
as  that  which  constitutes  the  subsoil  on  which  they  lie.  The  sloping  surface  of  the 
Kamenibor,  still  higher  above  the  ledge,  presents,  it  is  true,  some  scattered  granitic 
boulders  (/),  but  we  could  not  detect  one  of  them  in  this  ridge  of  angular  blocks  of 
siliceous  grit.  To  consider  it  as  an  ancient  edge  of  the  lake  which  had  been  drained 
off  to  its  present  level,  appeared,  at  first  sight,  to  be  impossible ; for  the  gigantic, 
angular  and  unworn  blocks,  only  slightly  covered  by  lichens,  and  piled  up  like  the 
broken  rocks  in  a foreground  of  Salvator  Rosa,  were  totally  unlike  any  ancient  lake- 
banks  we  had  ever  seen.  They  were,  indeed,  wholly  dissimilar  to  the  parallel  roads  of 
shingle  at  Glen  Roy  in  Scotland , which  several  geologists  have  attributed  to  lacustrine 
deposit*.  We  therefore  began  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  these  coarse  angular 
masses,  in  situ,  being  the  results  of  ancient  rents  caused  by  earthquakes,  which 
Assuring  the  strata  in  linen  parallel  to  the  lakes,  had  left  these  shattered  piles  in  their 
present  linear  form.  This  hypothesis  seemed,  however,  to  be  untenable,  both  from 
the  very  condition  of  the  blocks,  and  still  more  by  our  observing  two  lower  terraces 
( b b)  formed  of  similar  materials,  and  lying  at  other  levels  between  the  higher  ledge 
and  the  shore  of  the  lake.  We  then  began  to  think,  that  although  unlike  anything 

1 No  subject  has  afforded  a mote  fertile  theme  for  discussion  than  the  shingle  terraces  or  parallel  roads 
of  Glen  Roy.  Dr.  Maccuiloch,  Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  Sir  J.  Dick  Lauder,  and  Mr.  C.  Darwin,  have  written 
largely  upon  them,  the  first  three  referring  them  (under  different  modifications)  to  lacustrine  deposit,  the 
latter  to  submarine  influence,  when  these  tracts  were  fiords  or  ancient  estuaries.  In  this  last  opinion 
we  entirely  concur,  as  might  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  said  in  the  previous  chapter  on  Scottish  drift  and 
gravel.  It  ought  further  to  be  stated,  that  when  Professor  Agassiz  visited  Glen  Roy  (anno  1840),  he 
considered  the  parallel  roads  to  liave  been  formed  by  ancient  glacial  action,  suggesting  that  a lofty  wall 
or  mountain  of  ice  had  barred  up  former  lakes,  which  were  drained  off  by  its  disruptions.  Without  now 
entering  into  these  theories,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  our  cases  of  Petrozavodsk  and  the  Dwina  are  very 
different,  indeed,  from  the  phenomena  of  Glen  Roy. 
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we  had  ever  seen  on  lake  or  river-banks  in  the  British  Isles  and  Western  Europe, 
the  three  ridges  must  be  connected  with  ancient  lacustrine  conditions,  and  that 
however  produced,  they  would  be  found  to  indicate,  that  in  former  periods  of  our 
own  sera  (long  subsequent  to  the  deposit  of  the  northern  blocks,  none  of  which, 
as  we  have  said,  are  found  in  this  local  detritus)  the  Lake  Onega  occupied  a much 
wider  space,  and  stood  at  much  higher  levels  (ccc),  from  which  it  had  been  suc- 
cessively let  off  to  its  present  state.  The  modern  glacial  action  of  the  Dwina  sub- 
sequently seen,  explained  to  us,  indeed,  very  perfectly,  how  during  more  extended 
glacial  action  on  its  banks,  the  vast  Lake  Onega  might  have  produced  the  more 
striking  ledges  of  Petrozavodsk  ; and  thus  we  were  led  to  believe,  that  the  fresh- 
water lakes  of  the  interior  of  Russia  had  been  drained  off  at  intervals  by  successive 
elevations  of  the  land,  and  that  the  present  lakes  are  but  the  remnants  of  former 
and  much  more  extensive  waters,  which  stood  at  higher  levels.  A traveller  from 
the  Alps,  well-versed  in  the  phaenomena  of  glaciers,  but  unacquainted  with  the 
peculiar  glacial  action  of  Russia,  especially  of  that  which  we  detected  on  the 
Dwina,  might  perhaps,  on  seeing  these  ledges  near  Petrozavodsk,  have  identified 
them  with  Swiss  “ moraines,"  and,  honestly  imbued  with  his  own  theory,  might 
have  so  written  as  to  lead  others  to  adopt  his  views.  Now,  we  refer  these  ledges 
to  a natural  operation  common  to  the  extreme  climate  of  Northern  Russia,  which 
in  the  expansion  of  water  and  the  rupture  of  ice,  frequently  dislodges  whole  layers 
of  stone,  and  piles  them  up  in  a broken  talus  above  the  ordinary  edge  of  the  lake 
or  river,  and  even,  as  proved  by  M.  Bdhtlingk,  in  the  case  we  have  cited,  leaves 
large  blocks  suspended  in  the  lower  forks  of  the  trees.  In  furtherance  of  this  view 
it  may  be  stated,  that,  for  a long  time,  all  European  Russia  must  have  been  much 
more  extensively  covered  with  water  than  at  present.  A mere  inspection  of  the 
great  detailed  map  of  the  North  of  Russia,  in  which  so  many  lakes,  some  of  them 
already  half-dried  up,  are  laid  down,  would  lead  the  geographer  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. In  short,  geological  phaenomena,  ancient  tradition  and  modern  history  all 
combine  to  establish  the  fact,  that  as  a great  portion  of  the  flat  and  central  regions 
of  Russia  in  Europe  were  beneath  the  sea  at  a very  recent  period,  so  the  depressions 
in  the  higher  and  rocky  lands  which  lie  to  the  north,  must  afterwards  have  been 
occupied  by  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  were  successively  let  off ; the  shallower  of 
such  depressions  having  been  in  many  instances  first  converted  into  marshes,  then 
into  forests,  tenanted  by  bears,  elks  and  other  wild  animals,  and,  lastly,  into  plains 
or  valleys  occupied  by  man. 
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Modern  Estuary  Phenomenon  explanatory  of  the  former  origin  of  Coal. — Besides 
these  proofs  of  successive  desiccation  and  change  of  outline,  the  North  of  Russia 
affords  examples  of  modern  accumulations,  some  of  which  throw  light  upon  the 
probable  origin,  in  more  ancient  epochs,  of  certain  beds  of  coal.  The  embouchure 
of  the  Dwina,  from  ten  or  twelve  miles  broad  at  Archangel,  is  studded  by  not  less 
than  250  small  wooded  islets,  the  sides  of  which  and  of  the  low  country  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  stream,  rise  only  to  the  height  of  a few  feet  above  the  high  water- 
mark, and  exhibit  numerous  alternations  of  fine  silt.  On  disembarking  at  that 
bank  near  the  post  station  opposite  to  the  city,  we  found  the  cliff’  to  be  composed 
of  the  following  materials  in  descending  order : — 1st,  vegetable  soil  and  boggy 
woodland,  into  which  the  roots  of  living  trees  penetrated  ; 2nd,  clay  and  sand, 
alternating  in  fine  lamina*,  with  fragments  of  decayed  wood,  and  indicating  the 
deposit  by  the  river ; 3rd,  bog  and  peat,  the  remains  of  a former  decayed  vegetation, 
with  blackened  and  rotted  roots,  &c. ; 4th,  river  sand  repeated  ; 5th,  stiff  blue  clay, 
reaching  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  Now  this  arrangement  seemed  to  us  very 
distinctly  to  indicate  the  alternation  of  river  freshes  or  inundations  with  periods 
of  dry  land,  on  which  vegetables  grew,  whilst  the  blue  clay  or  base  of  the  section 
might  represent  the  ancient  bottom  of  the  estuary,  contemporaneous  with  that  in 
which,  higher  up  the  Dwina,  we  had  found  the  post-pliocene  shells.  At  all  events, 
whatever  the  lower  blue  clay  might  be,  the  overlying  beds  offer  all  the  analogy 
which  we  require,  in  order  to  account  for  the  phenomena  prevalent  in  some  of  our 
coal-fields,  of  the  alternation  of  certain  beds  of  coal  and  shale,  wherein  all  the 
vegetables  present  the  appearance  of  having  been  entombed  in  situ  with  other 
large  layers,  indicating  the  action  of  drift.  For  if  this  low  left  bank  were  sub- 
merged, and  its  materials  consolidated  by  long-continued  pressure,  we  might, 
doubtless,  anticipate  that  there  would  be  produced  two  distinct  carbonaceous 
masses,  one,  in  fact,  formed  out  of  vegetation  in  place,  whilst  the  other,  composed 
of  estuary  silt,  and  converted  into  carbonaceous  sandstones  and  shale,  would  con- 
tain, here  and  there,  fossil  stems  of  trees  which  had  been  drifted  by  the  stream, 
and  placed  irregularly,  either  athwart  the  strata,  or  laid  along  them  in  flattened 
masses. 

Modem  Ravines  or  “ Avrachs.” — There  are  no  superficial  features  in  Russia  more 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  geologists,  than  the  striking  fissures  which  are  from  year  to 
year  laid  open  in  the  earth,  and  often  proceed  to  great  depths  downwards,  not 
only  into  the  drift  and  ancient  alluvia,  but  also  into  the  true  subsoil.  Some  of 
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these  fissures  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Strangways,  and  the  region  in  wliieh 
he  notices  them  near  Jurievetz  on  the  Volga,  and  Nijni  Novogorod,  is  that  where 
they  appeared  to  us  also  most  remarkable.  These  “avrachs”  or  “ baltas"  of  the 
Russians  are  common  to  every  part  of  the  country,  where  high  plateaux,  essentially 
composed  of  soft  materials,  are  flanked  by  valleys  at  some  depth  below  them.  The 
rapidity  with  which  they  are  widened  after  the  ground  has  once  begun  to  yawn,  is 
quite  surprising  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  only  to  survey  the  trodden 
tracts  of  Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Central  Russia,  indeed,  has  been  shown  to  consist,  to  a very  great  extent,  of  a 
series  of  undulations,  composed  of  incoherent  materials.  In  other  words,  it  is  a 
country  so  devoid  of  a hard  framework,  that  the  vast  increment  of  clay,  sand,  or 
mud,  which  occupies  her  surface,  is  easily  denuded,  when  an  adequate  cause  is 
brought  into  play.  The  opening  or  Assuring  of  these  masses,  then,  is  first  due  to 
an  extreme  climate,  which  subjects  the  surface  to  intense  and  long  droughts,  alter- 
nating with  heavy  debacles,  arising  from  the  melting  of  thick  coverings  of  snow 
and  ice.  During  the  hot  and  parching  summers  the  argillaceous  grounds  necessa- 
rily split  into  rents,  and  wherever  these  occur,  they  are  necessarily  filled  in  winter 
with  great  accumulations  of  snow  and  ice.  The  thaw  of  the  succeeding  spring 
melting  these  bodies,  the  smallest  crack  of  the  previous  year  is  enlarged  into  a 
gulley,  which,  widening  as  it  approaches  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill,  becomes,  in 
a few  seasons,  a broad  and  deep  ravine,  through  which  the  melted  snow,  mud, 
sand  and  clay,  with  occasional  boulders  and  blocks,  are  transported  into  the  ad- 
jacent river.  It  is  the  conjunction,  therefore,  of  the  very  incoherent  nature  of 
the  upper  deposits  of  Russia  with  the  extremes  of  her  climate,  that  explains  the 
formation  and  rapid  extension  of  her  innumerable  ravines.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
a curious  problem  to  ascertain,  to  what  extent  these  ravines  encroach  annually 
upon  the  best  arable  and  pasture  grounds  of  the  empire  (even  in  the  suburbs  of 
important  towns),  and  in  what  progression  this  waste  takes  place.  This  might  be 
approximately  ascertained,  by  measuring  the  rapidly  increasing  delta  in  the  Cas- 
pian near  Astrakhan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  and  the  very  perceptible  silting 
up  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  by  the  contents  of  the  river  Don.  In  no  instance  have  we 
seen  any  means  adopted  to  check  this  continual  wear  and  tear,  by  which  millions 
of  tons  of  the  richest  soils  are  annually  destroyed,  and  carried  away  by  the  great 
rivers,  though  by  levelling  their  sides  and  filling  up  the  chasms  in  their  early  state, 
much  of  the  evil  might  be  averted.  We  may  here  also  mention,  that  it  is  owing 
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to  the  fissured  nature  of  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  the  wide  mouths  of  these  gulleys, 
that  the  great  roads  of  Russia  pass  almost  invariably  over  the  very  highest  parts  of 
the  table-lands,  where  the  “avrachs"  are,  comparatively  speaking,  small  or  rare. 
Instead  of  travelling  along  the  hanks  of  the  great  water-courses,  as  would  be  the 
case  in  western  Europe,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  maintain  roads  along  these 
lower  levels, — first,  from  their  being  inundated  during  the  spring  season  ; and, 
secondly,  by  the  innumerable  mouths  of  the  ravines,  which  defy  all  the  efforts  of 
bridge-makers,  and  arc  for  ever  changing  their  courses  and  dimensions. 

In  the  mean  time,  though  by  unchecked  natural  processes,  the  finest  plateaux 
of  Russia  should,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  be  levelled  with  the  plains,  yet  has  the 
geologist  to  thank  these  “ avrachs”  for  most  of  his  best  sections ; since  it  is  gene- 
rally near  their  mouths,  where  the  denudation  has  been  deepest,  that  the  parent- 
rock  or  true  subsoil  is  laid  bare. 

State  of  the  Surface  of  Russia  during  the  Spring  Floods. — Increase  of  Deltas  and 
Formation  of  new  Lands. — Mud  Volcanoes. — Elevations  of  Land,  kc. — The  great 
amount  of  change  which  Russia  has  experienced,  and  is  undergoing  by  the  degradation 
of  her  perishable  subsoil,  is,  as  we  have  said,  mainly  due  to  an  excessive  climate. 
The  enormous  volume  of  water,  by  which  large  portions  of  her  surface  arc  still 
covered  at  every  annual  melting  of  the  snows,  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  except 
by  those  who  have  traversed  (we  may  say  sailed  over)  some  of  the  central  and 
southern  countries  in  the  spring  season,  when  to  the  eye  of  the  geologist  the  lands 
seem  to  be  emerging,  like  isles  and  promontories,  on  all  sides  from  beneath  the 
waters.  It  is  then  that  each  broad  valley  is,  for  six  weeks  or  more,  in  a condition 
similar  to  that  which  we  can  imagine  to  have  been  the  state  of  England,  France 
and  other  countries,  when  their  streams,  instead  of  occupying  their  present  beds, 
were  lake-rivers  or  estuaries  of  great  width,  wherein  many  of  the  old  gravel  and 
sand-banks  of  geologists  were  accumulated,  and  in  which  the  bones  of  extinct 
mammals  are  found. 

The  height  of  the  waters  during  this  annual  inundation  can,  indeed,  be  exactly 
read  off,  wherever  any  great  stream  has  rocky  banks.  In  gorges  we  have  occa- 
sionally noted  the  spring  high-water  mark  as  having  been  forty  feet  above  the  dry 
summer  level ; and  when  it  is  considered,  that  such  enormous  volumes  of  water 
have,  for  ages,  flowed  off  to  the  sea  through  deposits,  for  the  most  part  incoherent, 
we  can  well  account  for  the  vast  increase  of  the  deltas,  within  the  historic  period, 
at  the  mouths  of  all  the  chief  or  south-flowing  rivers. 
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So  great,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  increment  of  matter  in  the  Caspian,  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  that  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  very  essen- 
tial distinctions  between  the  features  of  the  present  lands  near  the  mouths  of  such 
rivers,  and  those  which  prevailed  during  the  earlier  days  of  their  occupancy  by 
man.  Thus  freshwater  shells  common  in  the  Volga  have  been  found  at  about 
300  feet  below  the  city  of  Astrakhan,  which  is  thus  built  upon  the  mud  of  that 
river.  By  its  daily  increasing  delta,  the  Caspian  Sea  is,  indeed,  constantly  en- 
croached upon  and  diminished  in  area,  the  shallow  water  already  extending  to 
forty  and  fifty  miles  south  of  the  present  embouchure1.  Thus  also,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Don,  the  formation  of  new  land  has  proceeded  very  rapidly ; and  even  since 
the  commercial  port  of  Taganrog  was  founded  by  the  Empress  Catharine,  the 
waters  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  have  been  so  silted  up,  that  large  ships  cannot  now 
approach  within  eleven  versts  of  their  former  anchoring-ground. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  Dnieper,  if  we  may  rely  upon  Herodotus,  who  personally 
examined  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  between  that  river  and  the  Danube,  a still 
greater  change  must  have  taken  place  in  its  relations  to  the  land.  The  father  of 
history  speaks,  for  example,  of  the  Borysthenes  (Dnieper)  having  two  distinct 
navigable  mouths ; and  of  these  features  he  seems  to  have  been  an  eye-witness. 
The  easternmost  branch,  he  adds,  dividing  from  the  main  stream  a long  way  up, 
fell  into  the  sea  to  the  east  of  the  race-course  of  Achilles  (the  Kosa  Tendra  and 
Kosa  Djarilgatch  of  our  maps) ; whilst  he  further  speaks  of  two  intermediate,  in- 
land, but  navigable  streams,  one  of  which  united  with  the  present  river,  the  other 
with  the  lost  branch.  Whether  the  desiccation  and  stoppage  of  the  lost  branch  of 
the  Dnieper  has  been  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  fresh  land  at  its  mouth,  which 
occupying  a portion  of  the  low  sandy  tract  between  the  mainland  and  the  Crimea, 
eventually  forced  back  the  waters,  and  threw  them  into  the  present  stream  ; or 
whether  the  operation  was  aided  by  a rise  of  the  land  connected  with,  or  parallel  to 
the  great  lines  of  ancient  disturbance  in  the  Crimsea  and  the  Caucasus,  are  points 

• These  new  lands  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  south-flowing  Russian  streams  are  marked  upon  our  Map, 
PL  VI.,  in  a peculiar  tint.  The  Sea  of  Azof,  near  Taganrog,  is  ten  to  twelve  feet  deep  only,  and  in  no  part 
of  it  do  the  soundings  exceed  forty-five  feet  The  new  port  of  Bcrdiansk,  established  by  that  enlightened 
administrator  of  the  governments  of  New  Russia  and  the  Crimsea,  Count  M.  Woronzow,  is  one  of  the 
heat  havens  in  the  Sea  of  Azof.  In  the  Caspian,  which  has  no  outlet,  observations  are  wanting  to  prove, 
whether  its  volume  of  water  is  rtaUy  dimiaisAisy  by  an  evaporation  which  exceeds  the  annual  supply  of 
the  Volga. 
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which  it  would  require  an  assiduous  personal  examination  to  determine'.  For, 
however  the  produce  of  the  rivers  may  have  so  largely  encroached  upon  the  limited 
internal  seas  which  subtend  Russia  in  Europe,  both  on  the  north  as  well  as  on 
the  south  (St.  Petersburg!)  being,  doubtless,  in  great  part  built  upon  river  silt 
of  modern  date),  we  must  also  look  to  elevation  as  a cause,  which  has  actually 

1 We  arc  indebted  to  the  researches  of  Professor  Henry  Malden,  of  University  College,  London 
and  his  friendly  communication  of  them,  for  our  acquaintance  with  this  curious  point,  which  bean  so 
directly  on  modern  geological  or  ancient  historical  changes.  Referring  us  to  Herodotus  (B.  iv.  cc.  16, 
24,  54,  55,  5G  and  76).  wherein  that  author  gives  a minute  account  of  Scythia  and  the  Scythians,  partly 
from  his  own  observations,  partly  from  inquiries  instituted  in  the  country  itself,  the  learned  Professor, 
in  a letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Murchison,  enters  at  some  length  into  an  analysis  of  the  interpretation  which 
can  be  put  upon  the  words  of  the  historian,  who  during  his  travels  had  certainly  been  at  the  Greek  co- 
lony of  Olbia  on  the  Bug.  Though  there  is  internal  evidence  in  his  work,  that  Herodotus  travelled  over 
the  country  between  that  river  (Hypaxis)  and  the  Duieper,  there  is  no  indication  of  his  having  crossed 
the  latter,  nor  of  his  having  sailed  along  the  coast,  eastward  of  its  mouth,  since  he  speaks  of  the  race- 
course of  Achilles  in  such  a manner,  as  to  show  that  he  had  not  seen  it,  whilst  he  does  not  seem  to  hare 
been  aware  of  the  peninsulated  form  of  the  Crimea,  nor  to  have  had  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
isthmus  of  Perecop.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  had  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Dnieper  was  navigable  (to  Gerhi  140  days’  sail,  the  place  of  sepulture  of  the  Scythian  kings),  unless 
wc  suppose  that  since  his  day  the  waters  of  that  stream  have  been  greatly  lessened,  and  its  cataracts 
formed  by  elevation  of  the  land.  Herodotus  speaks  positively  of  the  river  Gerrhus  being  parted  off  from 
the  Borysthcnea  at  that  part  of  the  country  up  to  which  the  latter  river  was  known ; whence  flowing 
into  the  Hypacyris.  it  formed  the  boundary  between  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  Scythians.  Without 
following  Professor  Malden  through  his  elaborate  inquiry,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  certain 
apparent  inconsistencies  in  the  account  of  the  great  historian,  we  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  in  a former  period,  the  Borysthcncs  may  have  had  a larger  delta,  and  two  mouths, 
though  now  confined  to  one, — an  opinion  also  entertained  by  that  sound  geographer,  Major  Rennell. 
Professor  Malden  further  speculates  upon  the  eastern  stream  of  such  a delta  having  been  the  Gerrhus ; 
whilst  the  rivers  Panticapcs  and  Hypacyris,  cited  by  Herodotus  as  flowing  out  of  lakes  between  the  Bory- 
sthenes  and  the  Gerrhus,  accord  well  (he  says)  with  the  notion  of  a great  former  delta.  As,  however, 
it  appears  that  the  brief  descriptions  of  Strabo  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
the  Gerrhus  of  Herodotus  may,  after  all,  be  the  same  river  alluded  to  by  Ptolemy  under  that  nnme.  and 
which  some  persons  have  supposed  to  be  the  present  Molotchina,  which  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Azof. 
Regretting  that,  with  our  slight  personal  knowledge  of  this  tract,  we  cannot  offer  to  our  learned  friend 
any  fresh  physical  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  decide  on  the  relative  merits  of  certain  passages  in  history, 
we  may  say,  that  apparently  no  geographical  feature  exists  which  can  have  prevented  the  Dnieper  from 
having  formerly  had  two  mouths,  the  easternmost  of  which  proceeding  from  the  spot  named  Kakofka 
may  hare  flowed  due  south  either  by  Katlantchak  into  the  Gulf  of  Pcrecop,  or  into  what  is  now  the 
Putrid  Sea,  whilst  the  other  branch  passed,  as  at  present,  by  Kherson  to  the  west  However  difficult  it 
may  be  to  reconcile  all  the  statements  of  Herodotus,  his  general  assertion,  that  streams  east  of  the  Bug 
were  navigable  to  ships  for  some  distance  from  their  mouths,  where  no  rivers  are  now  to  be  seen  which 
are  even  accessible  in  boats,  ought  to  induce  us  to  suppose,  that  since  his  time  desiccation  may  have taken 
place  to  a considerable  amount. 
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produced  still  more  decided  changes, — changes  whereby  the  grounds  which  are 
known  to  have  been  formerly  submerged,  have  been  placed  at  some  height  above 
the  waters. 

In  this  manner,  we  necessarily  distinguish  the  changes  which  occurred  in  the 
tract  between  the  Palus  M*otis  and  the  Black  Sea,  before  the  times  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  from  those  which  can  have  been  since  produced  by  the  mere  incre- 
ment of  fluviatile  deltas  or  blown  sands  at  the  river  mouths.  The  origin  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kertch  and  the  Isles  of  the  Kuban,  must,  we  agree  with  M.  Dubois  de 
Montpdreux,  be  referred  to  such  elevation  of  the  land'. 

Changes  produced  by  Mud  Volcanoes,  fyc. — That  similar  elevations  have  been  in 
progress  from  still  remoter  antiquity  in  all  these  southern  regions,  we  have  already 
attempted  to  show,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  bottom  of  a former  great 
Caspian  Sea  which  we  have  proved  to  have  been  upheaved  and  desiccated  at  suc- 
cessive periods.  Now  the  very  coasts  of  the  Chersonesus  where  marked  changes 
have  occurred  in  the  historic  sera,  are  in  the  vicinity,  or,  it  may  even  be  said,  in 
the  ancient  line  of  elevation  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  Crimsa,  along  and  parallel 
to  which,  mud  volcanoes  have  been  erupted,  that  have  continued  in  action  to  the 
present  day,  and  have  raised  up  land  above  the  waters  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  the  ancient  historians. 

1 For  a complete  illustration  of  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we  gladly  refer  to  a most  instructive  plate 
in  the  work  of  our  distinguished  contemporary,  M.  Dubois  de  Montp&eux.  That  plate  contains  five 
small  maps,  each  representing  the  condition  of  the  tract  between  Circassia  and  the  Caucasus  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Crimaa  on  the  other,  during  successive  periods.  In  the  first  the  Chersonesus  Tauricus 
appears  as  a cretaceous  promontory,  separated  by  a wide  strait  from  another  advanced  cretaceous  spur 
of  the  Caucasus  (Circassia),—  in  short,  after  the  elevation  of  the  chalk,  and  when  the  tertiary  deposits 
were  nearly  completed,  a few  of  their  coral  islands  only  appearing  above  the  waters  to  the  north  of  the 
strait  The  next  map  exhibits  the  tract  after  the  elevation  of  the  tertiary  formations,  by  which  move- 
ment the  peninsula  of  Kertch  was  united  with  the  Critruea  very  much  in  its  present  form,  yet  when  a few 
isles  only  and  the  Cimmerian  Dosphorus  had  been  formed.  The  third  gives  the  apparition  of  Taman  and 
several  adjacent  isles  of  the  Kuban  through  the  eruption  of  mud  volcanoes.  The  fourth,  which  is  the 
historical  portrait  of  the  outlines,  as  restored  from  the  writings  of  Strabo,  exhibits  the  chief  islets  of  the 
Kuban  already  united  with  the  main  land,  yet  leaving  free  maritime  passages  for  the  Greek  sailors  of 
those  days,  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Cimmerian  Isle,  with  the  river  Hypanis  flowing  to  the  north-west 
into  the  embayed  waters  between  the  Cimmerian  Isle  and  the  Sindic  promontory.  The  fifth  and  last 
plan,  as  taken  from  an  accurate  map  of  1834,  shows  how  the  Hypanis  (the  present  Kuban)  has  changed 
its  course,  and  now  flows  to  the  south  and  west  below  the  former  Sindic  promontory,  which  was  thus 
converted  into  the  isle  or  peninsula  of  Taman,  whilst  the  larger  islets  are  almost  united,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  absolutely  joined  to  the  main  land  (the  old  aea-passagea  being  blocked  up)  by  the  great  increment 
of  deltic  matter. 
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That  some  of  these  elevations  occurred  within  the  historic  sera,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  in  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Sudac,  near  Theodosia  in  the 
Crimea,  we  ourselves  saw  stones  procured  from  coast-cliffs,  which  contained 
shells  of  the  Cardium  edule  and  Mytilus  edulis,  now  living  in  the  adjacent  Black 
Sea,  and  which  we  are  disposed  to  think  must  have  been  thrown  up  on  the  line  of 
eruption  of  the  mud  volcanoes,  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  Caucasus  (see  Map, 
PI.  VI.).  The  opinion  we  formed  upon  the  spot,  that  these  mud  volcanoes  have  a deep 
seat,  and  are  as  directly  connected  with  internal  igneous  agency  as  any  other  geolo- 
gical phenomenon  of  eruption,  is,  we  think,  sustained  not  only  by  their  extension 
over  a tract  200  verBts  in  length  (that  line  of  direction  being  coincident  with  the 
fires  of  Baku  and  other  mud  eruptions  in  the  Caspian),  but,  above  all,  by  the  occur- 
rence of  fragments  of  limestone  and  shale  (unlike  any  portions  of  the  surrounding 
strata),  which  they  have  ejected  with  their  mud  and  scorise1.  These  mud  volcanoes 
are,  therefore,  in  our  estimation,  the  last  remnants  of  ancient  and  more  intense 
igneous  action,  by  which  enormous  masses  of  sedimentary  matter  have  been  hurled 
up,  in  former  epochs,  to  constitute  the  lofty  Caucasus. 

In  alluding  to  these  southern  tracts  of  Russia  which  have  been  so  recently  illus- 
trated byM.  Dubois  de  Montpdrcux,  by  the  French  savans  employed  by  M.  Demidoff 
and  by  M.  Hommaire  de  Hell,  whose  work  is  not  even  completed  whilst  we  write, 
we  must  again  render  justice  to  Mr.  Strangways,  to  whose  manuscript,  read  21  years 
ago  before  the  Geological  Society,  we  have  previously  alluded’.  Speculating  upon 
the  probable  former  connection  of  now  detached  masses  of  water  wbich  might  then 
have  formed  an  eastern  Mediterranean,  and  citing  Strabo,  and  his  commentator 
Gosselin,  for  various  descriptions  of  ancient  geographical  features,  including  the 
probable  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  beyond  the  Crimsea,  which  must  then  have  been 
an  island,  he  concludes  with  the  following  striking  passage : — 

" By  whatever  cause  it  may  have  been  drained,  the  low  steppe  exhibits  no  dilu- 
vian  phenomena,  no  system  of  valleys,  no  Bign  of  a debacle  or  sudden  and  violent 

1 See  M.  de  Vemeuil,  Mem.  Soc.  Gdol.  de  Ft.,  vol.  iii.  p.  6-10.  Strangways  also  mentions  the  pre- 
sence of  fragments  of  limestone  and  shale  in  the  black  bituminous  mud  and  red  scoria:  as  an  indication  that 
the  seat  of  the  eruptions  is  deep.  (MS.,  read  before  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  anno  1824.) 

* Mr.  Strangways  further  makes  a suggestion  respecting  the  desirableness  of  the  eery  operation  which 
has  been  recently  carried  out  by  M.  Hommaire  de  Hell.  " It  is  much  to  be  regretted  (he  says  in  allusion 
to  the  operations  of  MM.  Parrot  and  Engelhardt)  that  they  did  not  make  their  observations  along  the 
course  of  the  Manych  instead  of  across  the  high  steppes.  The  greatest  elevation  of  the  low  steppe  above 
the  Sea  of  Azof  is  still  undetermined." 
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retreat  of  the  water.  Its  present  state  must  therefore  be  attributed,  I think,  to  a 
gradual  drying  up  of  the  sea  which  covered  it,  till  in  process  of  time  it  became  broken 
into  a series  of  lakes,  the  level  of  which  is  determined  by  the  proportion  which  the 
water  poured  into  them  by  rivers  or  falling  from  the  clouds,  bears  to  that  taken 
from  them  by  evaporation.”  In  support  of  this  view,  Mr.  Straugways,  quoting 
Pliny,  further  shows  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients.  “ Sed  in  Careinite 
Taurica  incipit,  quondam  mart  circumfusd  et  ipsd.”  Plin.  iv.  12.  “ Ad  hos  confu- 

gerat  Mithridates  Claudio  principe,  narravitque  Thulos  iis  esse  confines,  qui  ab 
oriente  Caspii  maris  fauces  attingerent : siccari  eas  astu  recedente.”  Plin.  vi.  5. 

Though  opposed  to  our  own  view,  which  has  been  already  to  a great  extent  ex- 
pressed (p.  314),  viz.  that  elevations  to  various  levels  will  alone  adequately  explain 
the  phenomena  of  the  steppe  limestones  and  sandy  steppes  (both  the  bottoms  of  a 
former  Caspian),  we  specially  cite  these  passages  to  prove,  that  the  opinions  which 
have  been  recently  sustained,  particularly  by  French  authors,  respecting  the  desic- 
cation of  the  Caspian  and  other  inland  sheets  of  water  by  evaporation  only,  was 
anticipated  by  the  earliest  of  our  contemporaries  who  wrote  upon  the  geological 
structure  of  Russia,  and  who,  unacquainted  with  many  of  the  facts  elicited  by  sub- 
sequent researches,  endeavoured  to  explain  existing  phenomena  by  evidences  of 
ancient  tradition,  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  his  precursors. 

Changes  operated  by  Man. — But  besides  such  great  natural  alterations  of  outline 
and  the  diurnal  wear  of  the  surface,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  man  himself  has 
produced  considerable  changes.  Thus  for  a long  time  most  geographers  viewed  as 
little  better  than  a fable,  the  tradition  or  opinion  derived  both  from  the  features  of 
the  country,  the  details  of  the  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  the  recital  of 
the  old  English  traveller  Jenkinson,  that  the  main  stream  of  the  Oxus  once  flowed 
into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Humboldt  has  the  merit  of  bringing  out  in  all  its  force  the  high  probability  of 
such  having  anciently  been  the  case,  and  a very  modern  discovery  of  M.  N.  Khani- 
koff  has,  we  think,  strengthened  his  inference.  It  has  been  recently  ascertained 
that  the  river  Tanghi-Daria  (the  Orontes  of  the  ancients),  which  formerly  flowed 
into  the  sea  of  Aral  in  a line  considerably  south  of  the  Jaxartes,  was  deflected  into 
that  stream  a few  years  ago  by  the  mere  manual  operation  of  the  natives  (the  Kho- 
kans),  who  fearful  that  their  well-watered  tract  might  fall  a prey  to  their  warlike  and 
predatory  neighbours  of  Khivah,  constructed  a dam  and  turned  their  river  north- 
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wards  to  the  Jaxartes,  thus  sterilizing  a wide  and  rich  tract  towards  the  southern 
end  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  contiguous  to  the  Khivan  frontier1. 

A similar  operation  therefore,  and  possibly  of  no  greater  magnitude,  effected  by 
tbe  Khivans,  may  have  deflected  the  principal  ancient  stream  of  the  Oxus  from  its 
course  through  the  low  steppe  of  the  Turkomans  and  by  the  south  of  the  plateau 
of  Ust-Urt  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  have  caused  the  waters  of  that  mighty  stream 
to  flow  into  its  present  Aralian  estuary,  thus  verifying  the  words  of  old  Jenkinson, 
“ The  water  that  servcth  all  that  countrey  (Khivah)  is  drawn  by  ditches  out  of  the 
river  Oxus  unto  the  great  destruction  of  that  river,  for  which  cause  it  falleth  not 
into  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  it  has  done  in  times  past ; and  in  short  time  all  that  land 
is  like  to  be  destroyed,  and  become  a wilderness  for  want  of  water,  when  the  river 
Oxus  shall  faile*.” 

The  hands  of  man  have  also  produced  and  are  still  effecting  considerable  changes 
in  large  tracts  of  Russia,  by  the  destruction  of  her  forests  and  the  conversion  of  her 
northern  marshes  into  arable  lands.  A few  centuries  only  have  elapsed  since 
northern  Russia  was  a dense  virgin  forest,  with  vast  intervening  marshes  and  lakes, 
but  now  her  gigantic  pine  trees  arc  felled,  lakes  and  marshes  are  drained,  and 
the  culture  of  corn  is  extended  to  the  latitude  of  the  White  Sea.  The  natural 
recipients  of  so  much  moisture  having  been  destroyed,  we  may  (exclusive  of  the 
great  spring  debacle  which  in  an  extreme  climate  may  have  been  always  nearly  the 
same)  in  great  measure  account  for  the  sensible  diminution  of  late  years  in  the 
waters  of  the  Volga  and  other  great  streams,  whose  affluents  rise  in  those  very 
countries  where  large  tracts  are  now  drained. 

M.  Baer  and  M.  Koppen3,  observers  of  great  authority,  have,  indeed,  supposed, 
that  in  truth  much  the  same  volume  still  passes  through  the  Volga  as  in  former 

' See  letter  of  M.  N.  KhanikofT  to  Mr.  Murchison,  Journal  of  the  Royal  GeogT.  Soc.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  333, 
where  it  is  shown,  that  even  in  the  year  1810 ! the  Tanghi*Daria  was  a copious  stream. 

• Sec  Hakluyt,  vol.  i.  p,  367,  ed.  1809. 

5 See  a Report  of  a Commission  by  M.  Koppen,  with  a preface  by  M.  Baer,  *'  Ueber  den  Wald  und 
Was ser  vorruth  im  Gcbictc  der  obem  und  mittlcra  Wolga.  Beitrage  zur  Kentniss  dcs  Ruasischen 
Reiches,  vol.  iv.  St.  Petersburg,  1841.”  In  this  memoir,  a distinction  is  drawn  between  the  moisture 
proceeding  from  the  Atlantic  with  its  westerly  gales,  and  that  of  the  White  Sea  with  its  north-easterly 
winds.  The  main  fact  however  is,  that  the  sources  of  the  Volga  (and  this  applies  to  many  other  Russian 
rivers)  were  spongy  marshes,  which  are  now  so  much  drained,  as  to  occasion  a diminution  in  the  volume 
of  the  stream  at  certain  seasons. 
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periods  of  Russian  history,  but  that  owing  to  drainage  of  the  marshy  woodlands 
which  fed  that  stream,  it  is  not  held  back  for  a length  of  time,  as  of  old,  in  the 
upper  natural  reservoirs,  but  flows  off  quickly  into  the  low  countries,  and  being 
carried  in  a short  season  to  the  sea,  leaves  the  river  too  low  for  navigation  in  the 
height  of  the  summer  season.  Whether  this  opinion  be  adopted  or  that  of  a sensi- 
ble annual  diminution  of  moisture,  caused  by  the  destruction  of  dense  forests  which 
formerly  obstructed  evaporation,  the  result  is  the  same  as  concerning  the  effects 
upon  the  surface  and  the  internal  tracts  of  the  country.  For  our  own  part,  we 
can  scarcely  refrain  from  thinking,  that  the  axe  of  the  miner  (for  wood  is  the  chief 
fuel  of  the  Russian  mines)  has  been  a prime  cause  of  this  increasing  drought ; an 
opinion  which  we  formed  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  from  whence  the  Kama  and 
greatest  feeders  of  the  Volga  proceed,  and  where  the  inhabitants,  complaining  of 
the  annual  decrease  of  water,  invariably  refer  this  effect  to  the  clearing  away  of 
their  forests. 

Conclusion. — In  terminating  our  view  of  the  physical  structure  and  mutations  of 
so  vast  a portion  of  the  earth's  surface  as  Russia  in  Europe  and  the  Ural  Mountains, 
we  will  not  attempt  to  recapitulate,  in  any  lengthened  detail,  the  various  results  of 
our  labours,  nor  revert  to  our  inferences  respecting  coal  and  other  mineral  produc- 
tions and  their  intimate  dependence  upon  geological  conditions'.  Those  readers 
who  may  have  had  the  patience  to  peruse  this  volume,  will,  we  trust,  have  found  no 
want  of  illustrations  of  our  views  on  every  geological  subject,  from  the  formation 
of  the  earliest  deposits  to  the  comparatively  recent  changes  which  have  just  been 
alluded  to. 

Our  first  effort  was  to  impart  to  the  reader  a correct  view  of  the  succession  of 
the  various  sedimentary  strata  which  constitute  the  framework  of  these  regions, 
by  laying  before  him  a series  of  evidences  of  the  order  in  which  the  different  forms 
of  ancient  life  succeed  to  each  other.  In  all  that  portion  of  the  work,  there  are, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  no  theoretical  views  whatever.  We  have  there  simply 
unfolded  the  leaves  of  fossil  records  that  attest  the  former  presence  of  many 
generations  of  animals,  which  having  respectively  lived  their  day,  were  succeeded 
by  others.  In  so  doing,  we  have  endeavoured  to  act  as  fair  and  impartial  historians, 
and  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  the  examination  of  the  subsoil  of  Russia  has  very 
much  extended  and  improved  our  general  knowledge  of  the  events,  which  have 

1 See  Preface,  and  pp.  77,  89  to  123,  &c. 
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taken  place  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  whether  as  respects  the  most  ancient  or 
more  modern  accumulations. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  indicated  the  existence  over  large  tracts  in  Scandi- 
navia, the  Baltic  provinces  and  northern  Russia,  of  those  Lower  Silurian  strata, 
which  by  extensive  examination  of  various  countries,  have  been  found  to  contain 
the  earliest  vestiges  of  animal  life.  This  point  has,  indeed,  been  rendered  singularly 
clear  in  Sweden,  where  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  perfectly  identified  with  those  of  their 
typical  regions  in  the  British  Isles,  rest  at  once  on  crystalline  or  azoic  rocks  of 
antecedent  date,  in  which  the  remains  of  all  organized  beings,  if  such  there  ever 
were,  have  been  entirely  obliterated.  Representing  as  elsewhere  the  lowest  recog- 
nizable stage  charged  with  organic  matter,  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Sweden  and 
Russia  teach  us,  that  among  the  earliest  animals  known  to  us  were  crustaceans, 
with  eyes'  suited  to  the  recesses  of  the  seas  in  which  they  lived,  and  that  these, 
with  certain  Mollusca,  Zoophytes  and  Crinoidea,  which  have  long  since  passed 
away,  were  associated  with  marine  fucoids,  the  latter  being,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
only  vegetables  of  which  there  is  a trace  in  this  protozoic  group. 

The  next  or  Upper  Silurian  stage  of  Russia  and  the  Baltic  Isles  is  remarkable  for 
the  close  analogy  of  all,  and  the  identity  of  a great  number  of  its  mollusks  and  corals 
with  those  of  the  same  period  in  the  British  Isles.  In  it,  however,  no  traces  of  fishes 
have  been  found  ; a negative  fact  which  induces  us  to  remark,  that  whilst  the  Lower 
Silurian  formations  have  nowhere  offered  the  fragment  of  a vertebrated  animal,  and 
that  a very  few  small  fishes  of  peculiar  form  have  only  been  found  at  some  localities  of 
the  Upper  Silurian  deposits  in  England  (chiefly  in  their  highest  beds),  the  system 
must,  on  the  whole,  be  viewed  as  one  almost  void  of  this  great  class  of  organic  beings. 

The  Silurian  system  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  is  indeed  closely 
analogous  to  that  of  Great  Britain  ; and  its  examination  has  taught  us,  that 
wherever  the  sediments  of  the  same  age  in  the  two  regions  resemble  each  other 
in  lithological  texture,  such  similarity  is  accompanied  by  a close  approximation 
and  frequent  identity  in  the  associated  organic  remains. 

The  survey  of  Russia  has  next  strikingly  confirmed  the  fact,  that  the  Devonian 
or  Old  Red  system  of  English  geologists  is  the  second  great  natural  group  of 
deposits  in  the  ascending  order ; and  there,  as  in  the  British  Isles,  it  is  the  great 
fossil  “piscina,”  in  which  the  mass  of  the  earliest  fishes  has  been  preserved.  The 

> See  Dr.  BuckUnd's  masterly  description  of  the  structure  of  the  eye»  ot  Trilobltct,  “ Sixth  Bridgewater 
Treatise,"  vol.  L p.  396. 
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development  of  the  Russian  strata  of  this  age  has  further  dispelled  all  doubt  con- 
cerning the  identity  between  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland  with  its  ichthy- 
olitcs,  and  the  slaty,  calcareous  rocks  of  Devonshire  and  the  Rhenish  provinces 
with  their  shells  and  corals,  since  it  exhibits  innumerable  proofs,  that  the  iishes 
and  mollusks,  which  in  most  parts  of  western  Europe  appear  to  have  been  severally 
peculiar  to  smaller  detached  basins,  were  in  this  region  living  in  the  same  sea, 
and  entombed  in  the  same  beds.  Here  also,  as  in  the  Silurian  rocks,  we  perceive 
a marked  connection  between  the  mineral  character  of  this  deposit  (which  occupies 
so  vast  an  area  in  Russia)  and  its  imbedded  fossils ; for  in  certain  great  sandy  tracts 
of  that  empire,  as  in  the  Scottish  Old  Red  Sandstone,  its  organic  remains  are 
exclusively  those  of  fishes ; whilst  in  districts,  where  calcareous  and  diversified 
strata  occur,  similar  species  of  fishes  are  associated  with  mollusks  and  other 
organic  bodies. 

Ascending  to  the  third  system,  it  has  been  shown,  that  a very  large  portion 
of  Russia  is  occupied  by  limestones  and  associated  shales  and  sands,  which, 
from  their  fossils,  are  completely  assimilated  to  the  carboniferous  or  mountain 
limestone  of  other  well-known  countries.  Trilobites,  extremely  abundant  in  the 
Silurian  and  rare  in  the  Devonian  strata,  become  very  scarce  in  this  deposit ; and 
though  ichthyolites,  including  some  of  peculiar  sauroid  forms,  are  abundant  in 
this  formation  in  England,  Belgium  and  France,  they  seldom  occur  in  Russia  ; a 
scarcity  which  may  have  depended  on  the  absence  of  favouring  submarine  condi- 
tions. Brachiopods  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  subjacent  formations,  con- 
stitute, in  truth,  the  great  and  general  terms  of  distinction  ; many  of  the  species 
being  absolutely  the  same  as  those  of  the  like  age  in  the  British  Isles,  even  when 
the  deposit  is  followed  into  the  low  countries  of  Siberia.  In  the  regions  under 
review,  as  elsewhere,  these  carboniferous  rocks  are  the  lowest  receptacles  in  which 
numerous  land  plants  have  been  found,  and  these  vegetables  also  are  often  un- 
distinguishable  from  those  which  occur  in  similar  beds  of  western  Europe.  These 
and  other  examples  observed  at  Melville  Island,  the  north  coast  of  America,  in 
Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zeralia,  as  well  as  in  the  more  southern  latitudes  of  Europe, 
have  led  us  to  believe,  that  in  all  those  ancient  periods,  when  the  same  species  of 
shells  lived  in  seas  distant  from  each  other  upwards  of  4000  miles,  and  when 
the  first  tree-bearing  lands,  whether  Arctic  or  equatorial,  produced  the  same  great 
monocotyledonous  plants  (the  source  of  all  great  coal-fields),  there  must  have  been 
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a lower  and  more  uniform  outline  of  the  surface,  and  consequently  a climate  infi- 
nitely more  equable  and  universal,  if  not  more  warm,  than  at  the  present  day*. 

When  thoroughly  examined,  the  rocks  of  each  new  country  are  found  to  fill  up 
lacuna’  or  present  new  zoological  evidences ; and  thus  in  Russia  we  have  first  learnt, 
that  the  minute  foraminifera  occur  in  strata  of  such  high  antiquity  as  the  carboni- 
ferous. 

The  exploration  of  the  enormous  basin  of  red  sands,  marls,  limestones  and  cu- 
priferous deposits  covering  a vast  region,  of  which  the  ancient  Permia  is  the  centre, 
and  a comparison  of  the  same  with  synchronous  deposits  in  Germany  and  England, 
have  led  us  to  propose  a common  name  for  a group,  which  we  have  shown  is  natu- 
rally and  indissolubly  connected  with  the  three  underlying  or  palaeozoic  systems, 
and  entirely  distinct  in  all  its  contents,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  from  the  over- 
lying  secondary  formations.  This  point  is,  we  consider,  of  great  importance  in 
geological  classification,  particularly  with  reference  to  other  countries  where  such 
deposits  have  been  generally,  though  erroneously,  connected  with  the  New  Red 
Sandstone,  whilst,  in  truth,  they  are  intimately  related  to  the  coal  strata  beneath 
them.  In  this  deposit  the  earliest-formed  Saurians  appear, — animals,  however, 
very  distinct  in  generic  character  and  structure  from  those  of  the  subsequent 
epoch. 

On  the  doubtful  and  partial  occurrence  of  the  trias  of  continental  geologists  we 
have  little  to  say,  as  it  is  nowhere  clearly  apparent  in  Russia  proper  ; though  we 
have  expressed  our  belief  that  the  fossils  of  Mount  Bogdo,  in  the  steppe  of  Astra- 
khan, seem  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Muschelkalk. 

In  the  Oolitic  or  Jurassic  series,  which  is  so  fully  developed  in  England,  France 
and  Germany,  the  lias  and  lower  oolites  of  those  countries  are  entirely  wanting. 
The  Oxford  clay  and  its  associated  rocks,  including  the  calcareous  grit  and  coral 
rag,  alone  appear  on  the  surface,  and  contain,  besides  analogous  groups  of  shells, 
the  same  species  of  Saurians  as  in  England  ; another  decisive  proof,  derived  from 
a comparatively  high  order  of  animals,  of  the  continuation  of  much  more  widely 

1 The  presence  of  the  true  carboniferous  limestone  in  Spitsbergen  U well  known,  both  as  recently 
observed  by  Professor  Ldven,  and  also  through  fossils  brought  to  England  by  the  polar  voyagers  and  to 
Paris  by  the  naturalists  of  the  French  *'  Expedition  du  Nurd.”  (See  Bullet.  Soc.  G6ol.  de  France,  vol. 
xii».  p.  24.)  Indeed,  both  there  and  in  Nova  Zemlia,  as  proved  by  M.  Baer,  coal  exists  in  considerable 
quantities,  though  the  fossil  vegetation,  of  tropical  character,  from  which  it  is  formed,  is  for  the  most 
part  now  buried  under  eternal  snows. 
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extended  conditions  of  climate  in  those  days  than  in  our  own.  With  some  subdi- 
visionary distinctions  of  mineral  character,  the  chalk  of  Russia  is  in  a remarkable 
degree  analogous,  both  in  mineral  and  zoological  contents,  to  that  of  England,  whilst 
some  of  the  lower  tertiary  beds  which  overlie  it  are  perfectly  similar  in  their  fos- 
sils to  strata  of  the  same  age  in  the  London  and  other  basins.  The  miocene,  or 
middle  tertiary  deposits,  are,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  continuations  of  those  of 
Austria  and  the  Danube,  known  to  be  identical  with  the  shelly  beds  of  the  north 
of  Italy. 

In  treating  this  portion  of  our  subject,  we  have  specially  dwelt  upon  a great 
physical  feature  regarding  the  former  geography  of  the  terrestrial  surface,  to  which 
little  or  no  attention  has  been  previously  paid.  The  steppe  limestones  of  the 
south  of  Russia  and  those  surrounding  the  Caspian,  Azof  and  Aral  seas,  are  shown 
to  have  been  relics  of  an  enormous  inland  sheet  of  water,  fully  as  large  as  the  pre- 
sent Mediterranean,  and  probably  having  had  scarcely  any  communication  with  the 
ocean.  This  opinion  is  strictly  derived  from  the  evidences  of  the  organic  remains, 
which,  whether  imbedded  in  limestone  dills  at  200  or  300  feet  above  the  sea,  or 
lying  loose  in  the  sands  of  the  lower  steppes,  are  all  species  perfectly  distinct  from 
those  of  the  ocean  of  this  or  any  former  date,  but  identical  with  or  analogous  to 
forms  now  living  in  the  present  Caspian  and  Aral  seas. 

In  the  north  of  Russia  marine  deposits  with  existing  oceanic  shells  occur,  also 
indicating  periods  approaching  to  our  own  ; and  it  has  further  been  shown,  that  vast 
accumulations  of  foreign  drift,  which  encumber  the  surface,  have  been  accumulated 
under  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Finally,  we  have  attempted  to  point  out  the  manner 
in  which  certain  subaqueous  deposits  were  desiccated,  and  how  after  passing  into 
lands  they  have  been  since  modified. 

This  long  register,  from  the  earliest  traces  of  organic  existence,  has  been  read 
off,  notwithstanding  the  prevalent  absence  of  those  facilities  which  are  offered  to 
the  observer  in  other  countries.  In  western  Europe,  the  various  strata  are  often 
so  inclined,  that  the  succession  of  several  formations  is  frequently  seen  in  escarp- 
ments occupying  the  breadth  of  a few  miles  only.  The  case,  however,  is  not  so 
in  Russia,  where  the  whole  series  of  deposits,  over  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  all 
that  part  of  Europe  to  which  geologists  have  hitherto  attended,  may,  with  very 
slight  exceptions,  be  termed  a great  horizontal  mass,  the  undulations  and  denu- 
dations in  which  alone  enable  us  to  decipher  its  details  of  succession,  by  travelling 
over  the  enormous  spaces  which  ,any  one  of  its  members  occupies.  But  however 
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monotonous  and  fatiguing  to  the  fossilist  or  lover  of  varied  scenery,  this  great 
Russian  basin,  void  of  all  traces  of  eruptive  rock,  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  un- 
rivalled as  a theatre  for  the  study  of  the  sedimentary  formations  in  their  pristine 
state.  The  contemplation  of  it  teaches  us,  that  wherever  eruptive  agency  is  absent, 
the  antiquity  of  the  formations  which  constitute  the  crust  of  the  globe,  can  in  no 
wise  be  judged  of  from  their  mineral  or  lithological  aspect ; for  the  very  oldest 
deposits  (Lower  Silurian),  charged  with  fossils  common  to  the  crystalline  slaty 
rocks  of  other  regions,  there  occur  as  greensands  and  half-consolidated,  mudlike 
limestones,  which,  together  with  many  portions  of  the  Devonian,  Carboniferous  and 
Permian  systems,  are  sometimes  not  to  be  distinguished  in  lithological  aspect  from 
the  younger  secondary  or  even  tertiary  deposits  of  western  Europe  I 

We  also  learn,  that  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  violent  dislocations,  the 
various  Russian  formations,  though  horizontal,  or  so  nearly  so,  that  they  may  be 
all  considered  conformable  to  each  other,  are  as  distinctly  separable  by  their  included 
remains,  as  in  those  typical  and  dislocated  tracts  where  geologists  first  worked  out 
their  order.  The  theoretical  doctrine,  derived  from  an  examination  of  a small  por- 
tion of  the  globe,  which  supposes  that  the  termination  of  groups  of  former  organic 
beings  was  entirely  dependent  upon  contiguous  eruptions,  which  ravaging  the  earth 
at  given  periods  and  dismembering  the  former  beds  of  the  ocean,  destroyed  its 
existing  inhabitants,  must  therefore  bend  before  such  copious  evidences.  These 
evidences  most  clearly  announce,  that  over  spaces  as  large  as  other  European  king- 
doms, the  sediment  of  one  palaeozoic  period  was  accumulated  around  the  relics  of 
a peculiar  set  of  animals  and  then  tranquilly  succeeded  by  another  large  formation, 
when  different  groups  of  creatures  were  brought  into  being,  without  any  sudden 
revolutions  or  fractures  of  those  portions  of  the  crust  of  the  planet. 

Let  us  not,  however,  he  misunderstood.  Although  we  have  ascertained  that  the 
framework  of  the  earth  has  here  undergone  scarcely  any  violent  ruptures,  we  have 
already  adverted  to  grand  and  broad  movements  of  elevation  and  depression  to  which 
the  whole  country  must  have  been  subjected,  and  without  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  explain  the  omissions  in  the  series  of  deposits  whereof  we  have  spoken.  Thus  it 
has  been  shown,  that  in  one  of  the  very  earliest  periods,  the  lowest  Silurian  rocks 
along  the  Finnish  and  Lappish  frontier  have  been  highly  disturbed  and  metamor- 
phosed, and  that  in  the  Russian  Baltic  governments,  as  in  Sweden,  they  have  been 
raised  and  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  the  waters  under  which  the  Upper  Silurian 
deposits  of  the  Baltic  were  accumulated.  The  lower  and  upheaved  deposits  must. 
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however,  have  been  soon  after  depressed,  for  the  Devonian  strata  with  their  ich- 
thvolites  are  found  resting  on  them.  Again,  we  believe  that  the  great  central  dome 
of  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Orel  was  elevated  not  long  after  its  formation,  and,  acting 
as  a bar  or  line  of  separation  in  the  waters,  thus  produced  a distribution  of  sedi- 
mentary matter  on  its  southern  side  very  different  from  that  upon  its  northern, 
and  separated  the  great  cretaceous  and  tertiary  country  on  the  one  side  from  the 
palaeozoic  rocks  on  the  other. 

Looking  to  the  differences,  however  partial,  between  the  fossil  floras  of  the  car- 
boniferous and  Permian  rocks,  we  cannot  but  infer,  that  these  plants  were  in  exist- 
ence upon  adjacent  lands  during  each  of  these  periods ; nor  can  we  view  the 
existence  of  the  Jurassic  series  with  its  Ammonites  and  Bclemnites,  nor  mark  the 
great  hiatus  which  exists  between  the  base  of  this  group  and  the  Permian  rocks 
beneath  it,  without  believing,  that  hroad  and  decided  oscillations  of  sea  and  land 
took  place  both  in  and  around  these  regions,  which  placed  certain  masses  above 
the  influence  of  the  waters,  during  the  very  long  interval  of  time  which  neces- 
sarily elapsed. 

Yet,  after  all,  Russia  in  Europe  constitutes  but  one  huge  depositary  basin, 
surrounded  on  nearly  all  sides  by  plutonic,  metamorphic  and  crystalline  rocks. 
We  readily  therefore  admit,  that  the  various  changes  which  took  place  in  Scan- 
dinavia and  Lapland  on  the  north,  in  the  Ural  Mountains  and  Siberia  on  the 
east,  in  the  Caucasus  and  granitic  steppes  on  the  south,  and  in  the  Carpathian 
and  Silesian  mountains  on  the  south-west,  may  have  considerably  affected  the 
conditions  and  influenced  the  relations  of  all  the  sedimentary  accumulations  of 
the  low  territories  of  Muscovy.  Still,  notwithstanding  this  admission,  we  dwell 
upon  the  fact,  that  such  enormously  wide  horizontal  deposits  of  different  ages 
are  nearly  all  conformable  in  superposition,  and  yet  all  clearly  separable  from 
each  other  by  mineral  characters  and  organic  remains  ; — thus  decisively  showing, 
that  old  races  of  animals  have  disappeared  and  have  been  succeeded  by  others  over 
vast  regions,  in  which  there  never  has  been  the  smallest  eruption  of  plutonic  or 
volcanic  matter. 

However  we  may  explain  its  elevation  to  various  levels,  the  ancient  bottom  of 
one  great  inland  internal  sea  of  brackish  water,  large  as  the  present  Mediter- 
ranean, which  occupying,  as  we  have  stated,  a vast  depression  in  the  earth’s  sur- 
face between  the  Caucasian  chain  and  Russia,  extended  over  enormous  tracts  of 
Asia,  must  be  considered  as  having  originated  in  great  physical  changes.  In  the 
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present  condition  of  nature,  we  compare  that  vast  internal  brackish  sea  with  the 
present  Caspians  within  its  area,  and  thus  from  fossil  reliquiw,  some  at  consider- 
able altitudes,  and  others  very  little  above  the  present  waters,  wc  can  safely  affirm, 
that  this  ancient  Mediterranean  was  for  a long  lapse  of  ages  almost  if  not  entirely 
shut  out  from  the  ocean,  its  bottom  having  subsequently  undergone  successive  ele- 
vations en  masse,  like  those  of  the  central  Russian  deposits. 

If  these  arc  among  the  results  of  our  investigations  of  the  tranquilly-formed 
deposits  of  Russia,  and  if  light  has  been  thus  thrown  upon  the  land-marks  of 
geological  science ; the  explorations  of  the  Ural  Mountains  have,  we  trust,  proved 
not  less  interesting,  by  exhibiting  a picture  of  intense  disturbance  and  minerali- 
zation in  regions  which  teem  with  metalliferous  wealth.  And  what  a contrast  to 
European  Russia ! In  vain  do  we  there  search  for  a single  foot  of  subsoil  of  the 
pala-ozoic  age  which  has  not  undergone  agitation,  change  or  fracture  caused  by 
repeated  emission  of  masses  of  eruptive  matter  commencing  from  very  remote 
periods. 

By  these  operations  the  palaeozoic  rocks  of  the  Ural  have  been  metamorphosed, 
in  great  part  changed  in  their  external  characters,  and  were  also  thrown  up  to 
form  land  (probably  at  first  of  no  great  altitude),  whence  peculiar  plants  of  a 
very  ancient  date  were  washed  towards  the  west  into  the  sea  of  that  epoch,  under 
which  the  cupriferous  Permian  de|>osits  and  their  marine  remains  were  accu- 
mulated. The  dark-coloured,  hard,  veined  and  crystallized  condition  of  the  older 
palaeozoic  strata  in  the  Ural,  where  eruptive  agency  has  been  in  activity  from  the 
remotest  aera,  when  contrasted  with  the  white,  soft,  muddy  limestones  and  incohe- 
rent sandstones  which  were  originally  formed  at  the  same  time  in  the  tranquil  basin 
of  Euro[>ean  Russia,  must,  indeed,  be  received  as  a convincing  proof,  that  such 
a rocky  crystalline  character  has  been  caused  by  the  action  of  internal  heat,  which 
in  the  Ural  and  Siberia  made  its  way  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  varied  plutonic 
eruptions. 

In  explaining  the  different  elevations  by  which  the  present  outline  of  the  Ural 
chain  was  elaborated,  we  consider  the  principal  movement — that  which  twisted 
the  strata  and  often  inverted  them — to  have  taken  place  after  the  formation  of  the 
carboniferous  limestone.  We  have  further  shown,  that,  after  the  Permian  strata 
had  been  deposited  in  horizontal  positions  on  the  edges  of  the  older  rocks,  they 
were  affected  by  newer  lines  of  upheaval  of  much  less  intensity  and  extent,  but 
perfectly  parallel  to  the  chief  meridian  chain.  Lastly,  we  have  proved,  that  since 
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then,  and  at  an  epoch  comparatively  recent,  the  central  axis  of  these  mountains,  or 
at  least  its  watershed,  has  been  so  modified,  that  all  the  rich  and  original  masses  of 
copper  ore  from  which  the  arenaceous  deposits  on  the  west  must  have  derived  their 
cupriferous  materials,  are  now  shut  out  from  all  physical  communication  with  them, 
and  lie  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Ural  ridge. 

But  although  it  has  been  thus  demonstrated,  that  in  a general  sense  (subject  to 
great  local  deviations)  these  lines  of  disturbance,  produced  at  different  periods, 
have  all,  more  or  less,  a meridian  direction,  such  facts  do  not  impugn  the  value 
of  one  of  the  leading  speculations  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont, — that  relative  direc- 
tions of  great  mountain  chains  are  indicative  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
thrown  up.  No  one  can  look  at  our  general  map  without  seeing,  that  it  exhibits 
three  grand  natural  features  which  support  this  portion  of  the  theory  of  our  emi- 
nent contemporary.  Thus,  the  Scandinavian  mountains,  along  which  the  older 
palaeozoic  rocks  only  have  been  elevated,  range  from  south-west  to  north-east.  In 
the  Ural,  where  the  chief  disturbances  have  taken  place  after  the  carboniferous 
and  Permian  deposits  (neither  of  which  formations  exist  in  Scandinavia),  the 
direction  is  north  and  south.  And  thirdly,  in  the  Caucasus,  in  which  no  vestige 
of  palreozoic  life  has  been  detected,  and  where  the  mightiest  upheavals  have  oc- 
curred posterior  to  the  oolite  and  the  chalk,  the  range  is  distinctly  from  west- 
north-west  to  east-south-east.  These  data,  therefore,  as  established  by  geological 
labours,  compel  us  to  believe,  that  there  in  a connection  between  certain  great 
lines  of  elevation  of  the  earth's  surface  and  the  periods  at  which  they  were 
produced. 

From  the  absence  of  all  marine  deposits  of  tertiary  or  recent  age,  either  in  their 
valleys  or  on  their  immediate  eastern  flank,  we  feel  confident,  that  the  Ural 
Mountains  and  the  adjacent  regions  of  Siberia  had  been  long  above  the  waters 
and  were  the  habitations  of  the  mammoths  and  other  great  quadrupeds,  before  the 
gold  alluvia  were  formed  and  the  present  watershed  or  Ural-tau  was  established. 
And  whilst  these  portions  of  the  earth  were  already  terrestrial  surfaces,  it  has  been 
shown,  that  the  whole  of  northern  Germany  and  Russia  must  have  been  beneath 
the  sea,  under  which  the  erratic  blocks  and  gravel  were  transported  from  Scandi- 
navia and  Lapland. 

If  from  these  mighty  oscillations  in  the  north,  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  limits  of  this  great  empire,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
the  grand  and  equable  elevations  of  large  regions  and  the  violent  disturbance  of  all 
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the  sedimentary  deposits  in  the  Caucasian  chain,  without  explaining  them  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  Russia  and  the  Ural?  Yet,  however  analogous,  the  phaeno- 
meua  of  the  Caucasian  chain,  as  just  expressed,  are  very  different  in  age  from 
those  of  the  north  or  the  Ural  Mountains.  And  as  the  eruptions,  by  which 
enormous  masses  of  sedimentary  and  plutonic  matter  were  heaved  up  to  great 
heights,  took  place  after  the  consolidation  of  the  chalk  ; might  not,  we  ask,  the 
raising  up  of  so  much  solid  matter  have  led  to  a great  corresponding  depression  in 
an  adjacent  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface?  May  not,  in  short,  some  of  the  first 
upheavals  of  the  mighty  Caucasus  have  been  the  means  of  separating  a wide  tract 
from  the  ancient  ocean,  and  of  occasioning  at  the  same  time  that  vast  depression 
in  which  the  Aralo-Caspian  beds  were  accumulated  ? 

But  if  we  thus  hypothetically  attempt  to  shadow  out  the  cause  of  one  of  the  many 
great  changes  which  have  taken  place,  it  should  be  remembered,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  such  passing  allusions  (including  our  speculations  upon  the  transport 
of  erratic  superficial  materials  and  the  accumulation  of  the  black  earth),  nothing 
involving  the  true  history  and  classification  of  the  successive  formations  of  the 
earth’s  crust, — nothing,  in  short,  affecting  the  great  truths  of  inductive  geology, — 
has  been  advanced,  which  is  not  substantiated  by  ample  proofs. 

In  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  the  first  pages  of  true  geological  history  are,  we  have 
said,  more  clearly,  legibly  and  largely  defined  than  in  any  other  region  with  which 
we  are  acquainted' ; and,  in  conclusion,  we  now  refer  our  readers  to  our  second 
volume,  which  consisting  of  a detailed  description  of  the  fossil  remains  in  each 
rock  system,  constitutes  the  chief  justification  of  those  leading  inductions,  by  the 
accuracy  of  which  we  are  desirous  of  being  judged. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  presumptuous  did  we  pretend,  that  this  work  could  be  re- 
garded as  a full  and  accurate  monograph  of  the  structural  relations  of  the  vast 
empire  of  Russia.  But  although  years  must  elapse  before  such  a consummation 
be  attained,  we  offer  this  outline  to  the  public,  in  the  hope  that  those  who  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  be  best  aware  of  its  imperfections,  may  approve 
of  the  efforts  we  have  made,  to  lay  down  and  render  permanent  some  additional 
foundation-stones  of  geological  science. 

Finally,  may  we  not  say,  that  every  effort  made  by  man  to  read  new  lessons  in 
the  ancient  book  of  nature  has  augmented  bis  admiration  of  the  works  of  the 

1 In  North  America  they  are  equally  well  defined.  (See  Introduction,  Chapter  1.) 
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Creator?  and  when  it  is  seen,  that  the  true  history  of  the  changes  which  He  has 
successively  ordained  in  our  planet,  from  the  earliest  days  of  animated  nature  to 
the  present  period,  has  been  evolved  by  the  comparatively  recent  labours  of  a few 
men  of  science,  we  may  be  permitted  to  rejoice  in  having  formed  a part  of  the 
zealous  band  whose  researches  after  truth  have  developed  so  many  new  sources  of 
natural  knowledge, — sources,  which  at  every  onward  step  proclaim,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  sublime  Italian  poet, 

“ La  gloria  di  Colui  che  tutto  muove 
Per  l’universo  penetra  c risplende.” 
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A. 

Description  of  some  characteristic  Palzeozoie  Corals  of  Russia.  By  W.  Lonsdale,  F.G.S. 

Syringopora  parallela,  Fischer. 

Tubes  blender,  nearly  parallel,  closely  fasciculated,  rarely  branched ; outer  surface  rugose,  inner  furrowed 
longitudinally ; furrows  exceeding  twelve ; connecting  processes  very  short,  unequally  disposed ; internal, 
funnel-shaped  plates  very  irregular ; medial  pipe  variable  in  position  and  form ; terminal  cup  deep  ; 
sides  furrowed;  intermediate  ridges  tuberc/ed;  edge  smooth,  sharp. 

Hamiodites  parallelus,  Fischer  de  Waldheim,  Orycto graphic  du  Gouvcrncmcnt  dc  Moscou,  p.  161. 
pi.  37.  fig.  6.  (Carboniferous*  limestone,  Miatchkova  near  Moscow.) 

The  specimen  assigned  to  this  species  agreed  with  M.  Fischer's  excellent  figure,  and  with  his  descrip- 
tion in  all  respects,  except  that  the  enlargement  of  the  tubes  at  the  insertion  of  the  connecting  processes 
was  not  a constant  character.  It  agreed  likewise  very  nearly  with  Goldfuss’B  figure  of  Syring.  reticulata 
(Petref.  pi.  25.  fig.  8.  p.  76),  an  Olnc  fossil,  which  is  Btated  by  M.  Fischer  to  occur  also  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moscow ; and  is  considered  by  him  to  differ  from  Syring.  parallela  only  in  wanting  the 
enlargements  of  the  tube*  (Oryc.,  p.  161).  The  author  of  these  Notes  not  haring  been  able  to  compare 
the  Russian  specimen,  under  consideration,  with  one  from  Olnc,  or  with  the  fossils  from  other  localities 
assigned  to  Syring.  reticulata  by  numerous  authorities,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  not  to  give  that 
specific  name  as  a synonym. 

The  fine  specimen  of  Syring . parallela  which  was  examined,  was  about  three  inches  in  height  and  width, 
and  one  and  a half  in  thickness.  The  tubes  in  their  vertical  range  probably  equalled  that  of  the  mass  of 
the  coral,  though  their  diameter  seldom  exceeded  a line.  They  diverged  slightly  from  the  base  upwards, 
but  were  individually  so  nearly  straight,  that  the  adjacent  tubes  might  be  regarded  as  parallel.  The  inter- 
spaces were  very  small.  The  outer  wall  was  seldom  well-exhibited,  but  it  possessed  considerable  relative 
thickness ; and  the  portions  best  preserved  displayed  clearly  a very  minutely  porous  structure,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Tubiporn  musica.  The  longitudinal  furrows,  first  noticed  in  a published  account  of  the 
genus,  it  is  believed,  by  M.  de  Blainville  (Man.  d'Actinol.  p.  354),  were,  as  in  other  species,  not  often  to 
be  detected.  Their  exact  number  was  not  ascertained,  but  it  exceeded  twelve,  a determination  neverthe- 
less of  interest,  in  an  attempt  to  assign  a systematic  position  to  the  genus,  and  sufficient,  it  is  conceived, 
to  remove  Syringopora  from  the  families  Tubiporina  or  Halcyonina.  Where  best  displayed,  the  furrows 
were  rather  less  in  breadth  than  the  dividing  ridges;  and  the  latter  were  so  prominently  tubercled,  as  to 
give  to  perfect  casts  of  the  former  a similar  aspect.  The  funnel-shaped  plates  had  generally  an  oblique 
upper  edge,  and  were  extremely  irregular  in  position  as  well  as  curvature,  and  apparently  seldom  ranged 
singly  around  the  tube  at  their  superior  extremity.  The  medial  pipe,  when  it  could  be  detected,  was 
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commonly  exccntric,  and  its  range  was  occasionally  marked  by  an  earthy  ferruginous  stain.  Nothing 
was  noticed  respecting  the  transverse  processes,  except  that  the  pipe  by  which  they  were  permeated  re- 
sembled the  one  in  the  tubes,  and  was  connected  with  it.  Only  the  half  of  a terminal  cup  was  observed, 
but  its  sharp  edge  and  furrowed  as  well  as  tubcrcled  ribs  were  excellently  shown  ; the  bottom  was  formed 
of  a portion  of  a curved  plate,  moulded  against  the  ribbed  side. 

No  changes  incident  upon  age  were  observed,  the  walls  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tubes  varying  as 
much  in  thickness  as  at  the  lower ; and  there  was  not  the  least  sign  of  externa)  additions,  by  means  of 
a mantle,  the  parallel  tubes  though  occasionally  almost  in  contact,  for  some  distance,  being  yet  uncon- 
nected by  any  layer  of  animal  origin. 

In  its  general  characters  Syringopora  presents  so  many  affinities  to  Tuhipora,  that  the  earlier  describers 
of  the  fossils  belonging  to  it,  were  justified  in  placing  them  in  that  genus.  This  agreement  has  been 
more  recently  dwelt  upon  by  Fischer,  and  alluded  to  by  Prof.  Goldfusa  in  making  his  separation,  as  well 
as  by  M.  dc  Hlainville  and  Dr.  Milne  Edwards  (Lnmarck,  ‘2nd  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  327);  but  it  is  inferred, 
from  the  characters  already  noticed,  that  Syringopora  should  he  assigned  to  that  division  of  Khrenberg's 
Zoocorallia  which  includes  genera  having  more  than  eight  tcntaculcs  or  lamella.  and  provided  with  an 
internal  stony  structure;  and  in  which  that  authority  has  placed  the  true  Turbinoliie. 

Localities  and  Formations. — Perimishcl,  south  of  Kaluga ; Vitegra,  Ilinsk  on  the  Tchussovaya  : Car- 
boniferous limestone.  Odoyef  near  Lichvin  : Upper  Devonian  ? 

The  latter  specimen,  two  and  a half  inches  in  breadth,  two  in  width,  aud  one  in  height,  consisted  of 
closely  aggregated  tubes,  which  presented  no  perceptible  differences  from  those  of  the  carboniferous  fossil ; 
but  they  diverged  much  more  rapidly,  and  though  parallel  in  some  portions  of  the  specimen,  they  exhibited 
great  irregularities  of  growth,  due  apparently  to  external  disturbing  causes. 

Syringopora  distans. 

Tubes  not  closely  fasciculated,  slightly  bent ; branches  fnc ; connecting  processes  distant ; funnel- shafted 
plates  irregular  ; medial  pipe  generally  excentric. 

Harmodites  distans,  Fischer  de  Waldheim,  Oryct.  dc  Moscou.  p.  161.  pi.  37.  figs.  1,  2.  ( Arkhangelsk)' . 
ten  versts  from  Moscow  in  alluvial  marly  sand.) 

M.  Fischer  considers  the  Russian  cond  to  be  identical  with  Goldfuss's  Syring.  ramulosa  from  Olne 
(Pctref.  pi.  25.  fig.  7.  p.  76),  but  as  the  author  of  these  Notes  did  not  possess,  in  this  case  also,  the 
means  of  comparing  specimens  from  the  different  localities,  it  was  considered  advisable  only  to  allude  to 
M.  Fischer's  identification. 

The  small  fragment  of  Syring.  distans  which  was  examined,  agreed  generally  with  the  slight  though 
graphic  figures  in  the  ‘ Oryctographie  * ; but  it  bore  evident  marks  of  friction,  and  afforded  few  facilities  for 
ascertaining  satisfactorily  the  structural  details.  The  tubes  differed  from  those  of  Syring.  parallela  in 
their  greater  relative  dimensions,  the  average  diameter  being  one  and  a half  line,  and  in  the  strength  of 
the  outer  walls,  both  of  the  tubes  and  the  connecting  processes.  The  walls,  so  far  as  the  characters  could 
be  ascertained,  were  externally  smooth  or  very  slightly  traversed  by  lines  of  growth : the  substance  of 
which  they  were  composed  exhibited  faintly  a microscopic,  reticulated  structure,  similar  to  that  noticed 
in  the  memoranda  on  Syring.  parallela ; and  the  cast  of  the  interior  indicated,  in  a few  cases,  the  former 
existence  of  slight  furrows.  The  disposition  of  the  internal  funnel-shaped  plates  was  extremely  irregular, 
as  well  as  the  range  of  the  medial  tube,  where  it  could  be  traced ; presenting  in  each  case  marked  dif- 
ferences from  the  uniformity  delineated  in  figure  7 A of  Syring.  ramulosa.  (Petref.  pi.  25.)  The 
broken  commencements  of  the  connecting  processes  gave  the  tubes  a very  knotty  aspect.  Their  cavities, 
at  the  points  of  issue,  were  more  or  less  occupied  by  curved  plates,  diverging  extensions  of  those  in  the 
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main  stems ; but  the  chief  part  of  the  process  appeared  to  be  traversed,  in  the  best-exposed  case,  by  a 
aim  pie  pipe  of  considerable  dimensions. 

Locality  and  Formation. — Shidrova.  llivcr  Vagn.  Drift  from  the  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Syrinyopora. — In  the  cabinet  of  M.  dc  Vemeuil  is  a specimen  of  Syringopora,  resembling  in  its 
manner  of  growth  and  dimensions  the  preceding  species,  but  with  stronger  indications  of  internal 
furrows.  On  account  of  the  silicified  mode  of  mineralization,  it*  characters  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
ascertained. 

Locality  and  Formation. — Ilinsk,  on  the  river  Tchuwovaya,  west  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  Carboniferous 
limestone. 

Catenipara  labyrinthica.  Goldfuss. 

Goldfuss,  Petrefacta,  p 75.  pi.  25.  fig.  5. 

Haiytiles  labyrinthica,  Fischer  de  Waldheim,  Oryc.  Oouvcrn.  Mosrou,  p.  164,  pi.  38.  figs.  1,  2,  4. 
M.  Fischer'*  specimens  were  obtained  from  detritus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow. 

In  conformity  with  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Milne  Edwards,  this  genus  is  removed  from  the  systematic  posi- 
tions usually  assigned  to  it ; but  the  number  of  furrows  or  incipient  lamelhe  being  clearly  12,  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  an  “ Alcyonicn  ” (Lamarck,  2nd  edit.  ii.  p.  322),  and  is  therefore  placed  in  these  memo- 
randa next  to  Syringopora,  and  in  the  3rd  family  of  Ehrcnberg’s  Zoocorallia. 

Localities  and  Formation. — Isle  of  Dago.  L'ppcr  Silurian.  Top  of  Lower  Silurian,  at  Naissi,  in  Lithuania. 

C’b.utktrs,  Fischer. 

So  greatly  do  the  corals  referriblc  to  this  genus  resemble  Favosites  (Calamopora),  that  all  the  authori- 
ties, except  M.  Fischer,  by  whom  pnlwoznic  species  have  been  described,  have  considered  them  as  belong- 
ing to  it.  M.  Fischer,  in  hi*  summary  of  characters,  observes,  that  Chxtetes  is  distinguished  from  Favo- 
sites (Cnlamopora)  by  the  absence  in  the  tubes  of  “ diaphragms."  or  transverse  laminae.  This  statement 
probably  originated  from  an  examination  of  specimens  of  Chat,  radians,  in  which  specie*  the  diaphragms 
are  often  very  widely  separated,  and  not  unfrequcntly  have  been  almost  altogether  removed  by  decompo- 
sition. In  this  respect,  therefore,  Chwtetes  does  not  differ  from  Favosites  ; but  it  differs  in  the  absence 
of  connecting  foramina,  as  well  a*  in  other  essential  structural  characters.  (Orvctograpbie,  &c.,p.  159.) 

When  a specimen  of  Favosites,  retaining  in  part  the  substance  of  the  original  coral,  is  vertically  frac- 
tured, the  walls  of  the  adjacent  column*  separate  readily,  and  the  exposed  surface*  are  clearly  shown  to 
preaeut  the  outer  ride  by  exhibiting  the  irregular  line*  of  growth,  and  by  the  total  absence  of  any 
attached  fractured  edges  of  diaphragms.  At  the  re-entering  angles  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  planes 
of  two  adjacent  columns,  there  may  likewise  be  generally  traced  an  undisturbed  line  of  separation.  In 
those  cases  in  which  mineral  matter  has  wholly  replaced  the  original  substance  of  the  coral,  und  has  also 
been  moulded  on  its  structural  markings,  the  same  tendency  to  divide  along  the  outer  side  of  the  walls  is 
retained,  the  exposed  surfaces  equally  exhibiting  the  irregular  line*  of  growth  and  the  absence  of  frac- 
tured diaphragms,  (’are,  however,  must  be  token  in  those  species  which,  like  Favosites  alveolarts,  have 
the  connecting  foramina  on  the  angles,  to  detect  the  line  of  separation  along  that  junction,  as  the  struc- 
tural inequalities  are  there  often  great,  and  the  dividing  seams  in  consequence  concealed.  In  some  cases 
also,  an  apparently  perfect  blending  is  produced  by  a projecting  foremen  being  received  within  a corre- 
sponding opposite  cavity.  In  all  these  instances,  nevertheless,  the  exterior  sides  of  the  broad  plane*  of 
the  columns  are  easily  parted,  and  their  true  nature  may  be  clearly  recognised. 

On  the  contrary,  in  Chsetete*  the  walls  of  adjacent  columns  seem  to  be  inseparable,  or  formed  of  inti- 
mately united  lamina*.  In  extensive  sections  of  Chat,  radians,  having  the  interior  of  the  tubes  but  slightly 
coated  with  infiltcrcd  matter,  not  a single  instance  was  discovered  of  the  outer  side  of  a wall.  Many  fiat. 
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vertical  planes  were  noticed,  a*  well  as  re-entering  angle*  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  walla,  situated 
obliquely  to  the  general  surface  of  the  specimen  ; but  in  every  case  the  flat  plane  or  the  re-entering  angle 
could  be  traced  upwards  or  downwards  till  it  passed  within  the  area  of  a tube,  and  therefore  ascertained 
to  be  an  inner  portion  of  the  same  tube  exposed  by  fracture ; or  if  this  could  not  be  effected,  a careful 
examination  of  the  edges  of  the  planes  never  failed  to  prove  that  they  were  rough,  and  that  the  uneven- 
ness was  due  to  the  remains  of  walls  which  had  projected  from  them,  and  had  constituted  inner  sides  of 
destroyed  columns.  In  other  specimens  of  the  same  species,  retaining  the  original  substance  of  the  coral 
but  having  the  tubes  filled  with  calcareous  spar,  not  a vestige  of  the  outer  surface  of  a wall  could  be  dis- 
covered ; and  in  others,  again,  in  which  the  animal  structure  had  been  replaced  by  inflltered  matter, 
characters  analogous  to  those  of  Favositcs  could  in  nowise  be  perceived. 

These  differences  are  believed  to  be  necessary  results  of  the  distinct  mode  by  which  additional  columns 
were  developed  in  each  genus. 

In  Favosites  the  additional  tubes  dependent  on  the  growth  of  the  polypes  originated,  so  far  as  the  author 
is  acquainted  with  the  genus,  either  in  gemmules  deposited  in  interspaces  or  developed  on  the  extreme 
margin  of  the  parent  polype.  In  either  instance  a perfect  individuality  immediately  took  place,  and  the 
young  animal,  which  rapidly  attained  considerable  lateral  dimensions,  constructed  its  tube  without  the 
area  of  the  parent  column,  building  up  the  walls  unassisted  by  its  neighbours.  In  almost  every  example 
the  sides  of  the  surrounding  tube*  are  impressed  by  those  of  the  interposed  tube,  indicating  that  the  whole 
grew  contemporaneously,  and  that  the  struggles  for  space  of  the  vigorous,  rapidly  expanding  young 
polype  interfered  with  the  outline  of  the  walls  of  the  full-grown  animal,  which  necessarily  possessed,  on 
account  of  its  lateral  enlargement  having  ceased,  no  power  to  resist  such  encroachments.  From  the  mode 
of  development  having  been  thus  wholly  interstitial,  it  is  inferred,  that  the  exterior  surfaces  of  adjacent 
walls  must  naturally  and  easily  separate.  It  is  further  inferred,  that  the  polypes  at  the  superior  boundary 
of  the  coral  mass  had  no  common  connexion,  hut  were  perfectly  circumscribed  and  separated. 

'Hie  essential  manner  of  developing  additional  tubes  in  Chtetetcs  was,  however,  by  a subdivision  within 
the  urea  of  tire  parent.  On  examining  transverse  sections  (pi.  A.,  fig.  9 a),  particularly  those  in  which  the 
coral  is  but  slightly  coated  with  infiltered  matter,  a plate  will  be  frequently  seen  projecting  from  one  or 
more  sides  s and  by  extending  the  research,  similar  laminae  will  be  found  to  range  quite  across,  effecting 
either  a simple  subdivision  into  two  areas,  or  a complex  one  into  three  or  even  four.  These  intersected 
spaces  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  plates  springing  from  sides  and  not  angles.  Again,  in  a vertical  sec- 
tion of  such  specimens,  thin,  interrupted  laminae  will  be  readily  detected,  ranging  perpendicularly  within 
many  of  the  tubes.  They  arc  not  usually  continuous  for  any  distance,  but  they  perfectly  agree  in  their 
nature  with  the  plates  ju*t  noticed  ; and  the  want  of  persistence  may  be  rightly  assigned  to  the  perishable 
tendency  of  the  coral.  Cases,  however,  were  observed  of  plates  which  extended  without  interruption,  and 
probably  from  their  first  development,  for  more  than  an  inch.  In  such  examples  the  walls  of  the  original 
tube  ranged  regularly  upwards,  but  with  a slight  divergence,  and  the  introduced  lamina,  at  first  not 
quite  medial,  gradually  assumed  that  position.  From  this  plan  of  producing  additional  tubes,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  there  could  be  no  natural  tendency  in  the  component  structure  of  the  walla  to  divide  into 
two  plates,  as  in  Favosites ; and,  further,  that  the  polypes  by  which  a mass  of  tubes  was  formed  had  a 
community  of  existence,  and  were  united  at  the  outer  boundary  of  the  coral  in  one  animal  layer. 

Based  on  these  imperfectly  explained  structures,  the  following  provisional  generic  characters  are 
proposed : — 

A polymorphous  polypidom  formed  of  In  Us  closely  aggregated  and  traversed  by  diaphragms ; vails  inseparable  ; 
additional  tabes  produced  by  subdivisions  within  the  area  of  the  parent  tube,  or  by  extensions  of  the  polyp*  along  the 
margin  of  the  coral  mass. 
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To  suggest  grounds  for  specific  distinctions  in  fossil  corals  of  so  simple  a composition  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult. especially  when  characters  dependent  upon  the  limits  of  growth  have  not  been  ascertained.  So  far. 
however,  as  the  describer’s  observations  have  extended,  the  distinctions  in  the  arrangement  of  the  dia- 
phragms afford  apparently  one  means  for  inferring  differential  structures ; those  variations  implying,  it 
is  presumed,  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the  polypes.  In  the  remarks  upon  duet,  radiant  it  is  shown, 
that  the  diaphragms  are  distributed  in  concentric  or  parallel  bands,  and  often  at  considerable  distances, 
the  bands  being  composed  of  a single  series  of  plates,  or  of  a variable  number  of  closely-situated  lamina, 
whilst  in  the  account  of  Chet.  Petropolitanus  it  is  explained,  that  the  diaphragms  arc  irregularly  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  area  of  a vertical  section.  In  other  fossils  belonging  to  the  genus,  but  not  included 
in  this  notice,  distinct  peculiarities  were  observed.  It  is  further  suggested,  that  the  characters  exhibited 
by  well-preserved  terminal  edges  of  the  tubes  might  afford  some  aid  in  specific  determinations ; a protected 
surface  of  duet,  radians,  which  presented  probably  a periodical  renewal  of  growth,  having  the  edges  sur- 
mounted by  a series  of  very  prominent  tubercles. 

The  above  remarks  are  not  offered  with  the  idea,  that  the  characters  alluded  to  could  constitute  alone 
specific  distinctions ; but  they  are  advanced  with  the  hope,  that  they  may  assist  in  discovering  essential 
structures. 

Figure  9 o in  the  Plate  A.,  illustrative  of  the  corals,  exhibits  the  sub-divisional  laminm  mentioned  hi 
the  remarks  on  the  mode  of  producing  additional  tubes  within  the  area  of  pre-existing. 

Cheeteteg  radiant,  Fischer. 

Mass  elliptical  or  semi-ylobose ; tubes  divergent,  polygonal ; diaphragms  in  parallel  bands  variously  composed  ,• 
superior  edges  of  tubes  generally  even,  sometimes  tuberculatcd.  (Plate  A.,  fig.  9.) 

Chetetes  radians,  Fischer,  Oryc.  de  Moscou,  p.  1 GO.  pi.  36.  f.  6.  (Miatchkova) ; Milne  Edwards,  2nd 
edit.  iAmarck,  Anim.  sans  Vert.,  ii.  p.  459. 

This  fine  and  apparently  abundant  coral  is  believed  to  differ  from  the  carboniferous  limestone  fossils  of 
England,  referriblc  to  the  same  genus.  One  of  the  specimens  examined  in  preparing  these  memoranda, 
was  a portion  of  an  irregularly  elliptical  moss,  those  measurement*  which  might  be  termed  the  semi-axis 
major,  or  greatest  altitude,  and  the  seini-axis  minor  being  respectively  four  and  two  and  a half  inches 
(fig.  9.).  The  tubes  diverged  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  latter  line,  but  the  curvature  gradually 
decreased  as  they  assumed  an  upward  range,  disappearing  in  the  greater  axis.  The  exterior  of  the  spe- 
cimen presented  considerable  evenness  of  surface,  but  a variable  amount  of  curvature.  The  diameter  of 
the  tubes  was  about  onc-thinl  of  a line,  but  the  length  in  some  cases  appeared  to  be  equal  to  the  altitude 
of  the  specimen. 

Perfect  terminations  to  the  tubes,  or  such  as  might  be  assumed  to  be  perfect,  were  not  noticed,  the  edges 
being  either  fractured  and  worn  or  in  a state  of  development,  presenting  boldly-serrated  or  tuberculatcd 
margins.  The  mouths  were  more  or  less  occupied  by  calcareous  spar,  according  to  the  amount  of  infil- 
tered  matter ; in  some  case*  they  were  also  partially  or  wholly  crossed  by  the  transverse  lamina*. 

The  bands  of  diaphragms  ranged  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  surface  of  the  spccimeus. 
The  distance  between  them  was  generally  from  one  and  a half  to  two  lines,  and  in  some  cases  no  distinct 
band  could  be  detected  in  an  interval  of  four  lines,  but  near  the  surface  the  distance  did  nut  exceed  one 
line.  In  all  cases,  however,  whether  the  bands  were  composed  of  a single  series  of  plates  forming  a con- 
tinuous arched  line,  or  of  many  plates  more  or  less  closely  disposed,  and  attaining,  it  is  believed,  in  some 
rare  instances  nearly  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  there  were  well-defined,  relatively  broad  intervals,  in 
which  it  was  rare  to  detect  even  a single  isolated  plate.  The  broadest  bands  which  were  noticed,  were 
situated  at  the  base  of  one  specimen  and  near  the  circumference  of  another. 
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Tlic  mode  of  developing  tube*  within  the  urea  of  others  was  exhibited  in  every  transverse  and  vertical 
section  (fig.  9 o),  but  no  satisfactory  information  was  obtained,  whereby  their  commencement  could  be  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  the  diaphragms,  or  separated  from  it.  The  polygonal  form  in  these  additional 
tube*  was  apparently  produced  by  the  gradual  deposition  of  matter  at  the  angles  formed  by  the  divisional 
plates  with  the  walls  from  which  they  issued.  In  some  few  instances,  a round  purr,  varying  in  diameter 
in  different  eases,  was  noticed  in  a thickened  interval ; and  it  wa»  considered  to  present  a rudimentary 
.-•tate  of  an  interspacctial  tube,  dcveloj>cd  by  «tn  extension  of  the  membrane  connecting  the  polype  mass. 

Localities  and  Formation. — Kaluga,  and  Vitegra,  Borovitchi  near  Valdai.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Chet  teles  d Hat  at  us,  Fischer. 

I nr  rusting  ; tubes  polygonal,  small , short,  vertical  or  inclined diaphragms  not  numerous ; superior  termina- 
tion of  tubes  even,  or  tuberculated  at  the  angles,  and  granulated  on  the  edges. 

Cheetetes  dilatatus.  Fischer  dc  Waldheim,  Oryc.  de  Moacou,  p.  160.  tab.  36.  fig.  2.  (Miatchkova). 

The  coral  believed  to  belong  to  this  species,  agreeing  perfectly  with  M.  Fischer's  description,  en- 
crusted a specimen  of  Chert,  radians.  It  occupied  a surface  about  two  inches  in  width  and  one  in  breadth  ; 
but  its  greatest  altitude  did  not  exceed  a quarter  of  an  inch.  It  was  distinguished  from  the  specie*  on 
which  it  rested,  by  the  relative  fineness  of  the  tubes,  the  diameter  being  about  one-fourth  of  a line  : and 
by  their  generally  unconformublu  position,  particularly  in  the  lower  portion.  The  diaphragm*,  so  far  as 
they  could  be  ascertained,  were  irregularly  distributed  in  this  specimen ; but  in  another  fossil,  from 
Miatchkova,  considered  to  belong  to  the  species,  they  were  very  numerous ; and  the  membrane,  men- 
tioned by  M.  Fischer  as  surrounding  the  mouth,  apjteared  to  be  an  imperfect  development  of  diaphragms. 
In  a sheltered  position,  a few  preserved  terminations  exhibited  a bold  tubercle  at  the  angles,  and  a scriea 
of  finer  paints  along  the  edges ; but  no  weight,  as  a specific  distinction,  is  placed  upon  this  character. 
Divisional  plate*  connected  with  the  production  of  additional  tubes  were  noticed. 

Localities  and  Formation . — Borovitchi ; Miatchkova.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Cheetetes  Petropolitanus. 

Globular,  hemispherical  or  inversely  conical ; tubes  polygonal,  irregularly  arranged ; diaphragms  not  in  bands 
but  nnegual/y  distributed  throughout  the  tubes.  (Plate  A.,  fig.  10.) 

Favosites  Petropolitana,  Pander,  Bcitrage  zur  Gcognoaic  dcs  Kussischen  Reiches,  p.  100-105.  tab.  1. 
figs.  6.  7,  8,  9,  10  a,  10  5,  11.  1830. 

Calamopora  fibrosa,  Eichwald,  Systeme  Silurien  de  1‘Esthonic,  p.  209.  1840. 

A careful  examination  of  specimens  agreeing  with  M.  Pander's  figures  and  general  remarks,  led  to  the 
inference,  that  they  possessed  all  the  essential  generic  characters  of  Chstetcs. 

M.  Pander  considers  the  globular,  hemispherical  and  conical  specimens  described  by  him,  a#  varieties 
of  one  species;  and,  it  is  believed,  that  the  differences  which  may  be  noticed  internally,  depend  on  the 
conditions  under  which  the  polypidom  was  developed.  In  a well-preserved  hemispherical  specimen, 
two  inches  in  diameter  and  nine  lines  in  the  thickest  part,  the  tubes  did  not  radiate  suddenly  from  the 
centre,  but  the  lateral  increase  had  been  produced  by  the  successive  addition  of  marginal  tubes,  which 
sprung  from  the  base,  and  slightly  inclined  outwards.  The  concave  under-surface  of  the  same  specimen 
exhibited,  besides  concentric  irregularities,  the  oblique  lower  terminations  of  the  tubes  arranged  in  a manner 
which  resembled  radiating  lines.  In  a conical  specimen  one  and  a quarter  inch  in  height,  and  an  inch 
in  diameter  at  the  upper  (broad)  extremity,  the  increase  in  width  had  also  resulted  from  a similar  mode 
of  production ; but  all  the  tubes  necessarily  ranged  vertically,  and  the  conical  surface  exhibited  also  circu- 
lar irregularities,  as  well  as  terminations  of  the  tubes,  though  less  distinctly  in  that  specimen  than  in 
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another  of  the  same  form.  A mass  of  a nearly  globular  shape,  two  and  a half  inches  in  one  diameter, 
and  three  in  the  other,  had  the  surface  almost  wholly  weathered,  and  therefore  exhibited  no  clear  cha- 
racters; but  internally,  the  arrangement  of  the  tubes  agreed  with  that  of  the  hemispherical  specimen. 

The  original  walls  of  the  coral  were,  apparently,  almost  membranous,  and  liable  under  some  conditions 
to  irregular  contractions,  as  well  as  considerable  deviations  in  the  line  of  growth  ; but  in  the  large, 
globular  mass,  such  inequalities  were  far  less  conspicuous. 

The  diaphragms,  exposed  in  vertical  sections,  of  all  the  varieties  of  form,  were  distributed  over  the 
whole  surface,  and  without  the  least  indication  of  grouping  in  bands.  In  the  hemispherical  (pi.  A.,  fig.  10) 
and  conical  specimens,  which  exhibited  considerable  irregularities  in  growth,  the  disposition  of  the  dia- 
phragms was  very  unequal ; while  in  the  large  globular  mass,  a portion  of  which  is  represented  by  fig.  10  a, 
the  plates,  without  observing  any  definite  order,  were  uniformly  distributed.  In  some  portions,  however, 
of  the  other  varieties  the  number  of  plates  corresponded  ; and  the  differences  displayed,  may.  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  rightly  assigned  to  circumstances  which  affected  the  mode  of  growth  or  production  of  the 
polypes,  and  consequently  modified  the  distribution  of  the  diaphragms. 

With  respect  to  the  development  of  additional  tubes  within  the  area  of  those  which  pre-existed,  it  may 
be  stated,  that  divisional  lamina;  were  noticed  in  transparent,  vertical  slices  of  the  hemispherical  and  glo- 
bose varieties,  though  less  distinctly  in  the  latter  than  the  former : and  that  while,  in  a similar  section  of 
the  conical  specimen,  they  were  not  satisfactorily  detected,  a transverse  slice  exhibited  clearly  divisional 
laminae,  ranging  from  opposite  planes.  The  whole  of  these  specimens,  moreover,  proved  clearly  the 
powers  which  the  polype  mass  possessed  of  extending  laterally  and  producing  marginal  tubes. 

Chatetes  Petropolitanus  having  been  considered  identical  with  Favorites  (Cheetetes)  fibrosa,  var . globosa, 
of  the  Eifel,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  vertical  sections  of  a specimen  of  the  latter  fossil,  which 
belonged  to  \1.  de  VerneuiTs  cabinet,  perpendicular,  divisional  laminae  within  the  tubes  were  noticed,  also 
fragments  of  the  original  coral,  exhibiting  only  interior  surface-walls,  similar  to  those  of  Chat,  radians ; 
and  it  was  therefore  inferred  that  the  fossil  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  genus  Favosites.  As  regards 
the  species,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  diaphragms  were  uniformly  rare,  without  any  signs  of  disturbed 
growth.  The  height  of  the  specimen  was  seven  lines. 

Chat.  Petropolitanus  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  a globose  tubular  coral  which  occurs  in  the  Lower 
Silurian  beds  of  Christiania  Bay,  Norway. 

Localities  and  Formation. — Nikolsk  to  Petropavlosk,  on  the  river  Volkof;  banks  of  the  Siasa  river; 
ravines  of  Pulkovka  and  Popovka,  south  of  St.  Petersburg!) ; plateau  of  Czarskoe-celo ; sea  cliffs  from 
Narva  to  Reval.  Lower  Silurian. 


LlTHODBXDaOK. 

The  Lithodendra  of  English  fossil  zoologists  differ  materially  in  structure  from  the  corals  typical  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  genus,  as  originally  proposed  by  Schweigger  (Beobuchtungcn,  Syst.  tab.  VI.).  As 
however  those  corals  have  been  referred  by  approved  authorities  to  other  established  genera,  leaving 
Schweiggcr's  Lithodendron  without  a representative,  and  as  the  continental  systematic  zoologists  who 
have  adopted  the  genus,  more  or  less  in  conformity  with  the  original  proposer’s  views,  have  also  included 
in  it  corals  of  great  diversity  of  characters,  it  has  been  deemed  correct  in  retaining  the  generic  name, 
long  applied  by  British  geologists  to  peculiar  mountain  limestone  polyparia,  to  adopt  Prof.  J.  Phillips's 
characters,  though  they  differ  completely  from  those  of  Schweigger. 

Mr.  Phillips’s  generic  characters  are,  "cells  concave  with  a prominent  central  umbo  or  axis;  lamell* 
generally  twisted  or  extinct  near  the  centre.'*  Geol.  Yorshire,  part  ii.  p.  202.  1836. 
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To  this  summary  may  be  added  the  notice*  that  the  coral  is  branched,  the  branches  springing  from 
germs  developed  on  the  side  of  the  parent  stem  and  never  resulting  from  a subdivision  of  the  polype ; 
that  each  stem  and  branch  is  traversed  through  its  whole  length  by  a single  laroellifcrous  tube ; that  the 
exterior  of  the  coral  was  not  thickened  by  a permanently  investing  mantle,  adjacent  surfaces  only  being 
partially  united  by  the  extension  of  a limited  mantle ; and  that  the  lamellae  are  simple,  but  bi-plated  and 
numerous. 

By  these  characters  And  the  internal  structure,  Lithodcndron  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  (1) 
Oculina.  (2)  Dcndrophyllia,  (3)  CaryophylUa  and  (4)  Cladocora.  From  the  first  by  the  continuous, 
central,  lamelliferout  tube ; from  the  first  and  second  by  the  absence  of  external  thickenings  arising  from 
a permanently  investing  mantle ; from  Caryophyllia,  as  restricted  by  Ehrenberg,  in  the  branches  not  re- 
sulting from  a subdivision  of  the  polypes ; and  from  all  the  four  genera  by  the  peculiar  central  diaphragms, 
inclined  upwards  agaiust  the  axis,  as  noticed  by  Prof.  Phillips  in  his  description  of  species,  and  represented 
in  his  illustrations  of  the  genus.  (Geol.  Yorks.,  part  ii.  pL  2.  figs.  17,  18.) 

Lithodcndron  cos  latum,  sp.  n. 

Stems  closely  clustered,  cylindrical,  strongly  ribbed ; lamella1  simple,  variable ; interspaces  crossed  by  arched 
and  inclined  plates:  central  diaphragms  sloped  upwards,  not  arched;  axis  spindle-shaped ; terminal 
cup  deep,  lamella  not  very  prominent,  unequal height  of  central  boss  less  than  depth  of  cup. 


Fig.  • rrjirratnu  the  mod*  of  branching,  and  of  the  occasion*)  union  of  hraorbm  or  atena. 

Fig.  6.  Vertical  section  magnified,  to  exhibit  the  gnteral  chancier*  of  the  interior. 

This  species  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  neat  longitudinal  ribs.  The  specimen  examined  was  about 
two  and  a half  inches  in  width  and  one  and  a half  in  breadth,  and  contained  parts  of  twenty-five  closely 
aggregated  stems.  The  height  of  the  hugest  portion  did  not  exceed  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and  its 
greatest  diameter  was  three  lines.  Only  two  lateral  shoots  were  noticed,  and  neither  of  them  was  in  a 
position  to  permit  the  mode  of  connexion  with  the  parent  stem  to  be  fully  ascertained.  The  more  favour- 
ably exposed  case  exhibited  transverse  sections  of  the  main  stem  and  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  attached 
branch.  At  the  junction  there  was  no  clear  demarcation  between  the  two,  but  a white,  rather  excentric 
line  and  on  imperfect  blending  of  lamellae.  The  other  branch  (fig.  a),  which  was  fully  exposed,  os 
respected  position  and  mode  of  growth,  exhibited  from  its  divergence,  a diameter  equal  to  that  of  the 
main  stem.  A perfect  transverse  section  of  the  connecting  animal  secretion,  presented  a repetition  of  the 
structure  within  the  tube,  or  an  outer  extension,  from  each  surface,  of  the  lamellas,  with  intermediate 
plates,  and  at  the  junction  there  was  a strong  white  line. 

An  internal  vertical  section  (fig.  6)  not  quite  through  the  centre  displayed  at  the  opposite  edges  an 
irregular  bond  of  inclined,  curved,  or  vesicular  plates,  bounded  on  each  side  by  an  unequal,  hut  more 
•olid  layer.  Within  these  bands,  intersections  of  vertical  lamellae  were  partially  exhibited,  but  the  greater 
portion  of  the  area  was  traversed  by  the  edges  of  up-turned  plates  or  diaphragms,  sometimes  single,  more 
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frequently  intermingled  with  subordinate  though  similar  lamin*.  A strong  white  line  ranging  not  quite 
through  the  centre,  and  against  which  the  up-turned  plates  abutted,  marked  the  position  of  the  axis.  In 
the  description  of  Lithodendron  concamcratum,  some  further  details  respecting  the  internal  structure  of  the 
genus  will  be  found. 

Transverse  sections  of  the  stems  gave  very  variable  characters.  At  the  circumference  there  were 
generally  between  the  lamellae,  one  or  more  series  of  arched  laminae  intersections  of  the  plates,  men- 
tioned in  the  remarks  on  the  vertical  structure.  The  lamellae,  alternately  broad  and  narrow,  varied 
considerably  in  their  extension ; and  the  central  area  was  likewise  very  unequal  in  dimensions,  as  well 
as  in  the  number  and  in  the  curvature  of  the  intersected  diaphragms.  The  spindle-shaped  axis  was  also 
not  uniformly  bold. 

iAKality  and  Formation. — Perimishel,  south  of  Kaluga.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Lithodendron  annulatum,  sp.  n. 

Stems  clustered,  cylindrical,  faintly  ribbed,  strongly  but  irregularly  annulated,  with  subordinate,  fine,  waved 
lines ; central  diaphragms  waved,  upward  inclination  not  great ; axis  oval.  (Plate  A.,  fig.  5.) 

Lithodendron  annulatum  attained  probably  considerable  dimensions,  though  the  largest  specimen  exa- 
mined had  an  altitude  of  only  three  inches,  the  diameter  of  the  tubes  being  almost  uniformly  five  lines. 
It  is  distinguished  from  other  species,  known  to  the  describer.  by  its  bold,  rounded,  but  unequal  annular 
ridges,  with  subordinate  fiue  lines,  and  by  the  waved  contour  of  the  central  plates  (fig.  5 a).  The  only 
additional  point  of  structural  interest  observed  in  this  species  was  the  proof,  that  the  cementing  layer 
between  adjacent  stems  was  secreted  during  the  growth  of  the  coral — the  bold  annular  ridges  being 
in  some  cases  almost  confluent,  and  the  fine  lines  of  growth  being  distinctly  traceable  from  the  surface 
of  one  stem  across  the  connecting  layer  to  the  surface  of  the  next. 

Localities  and  Formation. — River  Iseetz,  cast  of  Ekaterinburg;  Ilirwk,  on  the  Tchussovaya.  Carboni- 
ferous limestone. 

Lithodendron  concameratum,  sp.  n. 

Stems  aggregated,  cylindrical,  slender,  faintly  ribbed,  very  rarely  branched,  occasionally  united;  lamella; 
simple,  equal  in  breadth ; interstitial  plates  arched ; central  diaphragms  dome-shaped,  more  or  less  crossed 
by  vertical  laminte ; axis  compressed,  not  persistent,  formed  of  unioN  of  lamellte ,-  walls  without  an  inter- 
nal t'csicular  layer. 

This  curious  coral  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  Lithodendron,  yet  it  possesses 
all  the  essential  elements  of  the  genus.  It  is  distinguished  specifically  by  the  dome-shaped  diaphragms. 
The  specimen  examined,  was  three  inches  in  height  and  one  and  a half  in  breadth  and  depth  : it  consisted 
of  closely  aggregated  stems  which  had  a nearly  uniform  diameter  of  two  lines,  and  ranged  upwards  almost 
perpendicularly.  The  lateral  connexions,  so  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained,  were  few  and  of  limited 
extent.  Only  one  very  imperfect  fragment  of  a branch  or  side-shoot  was  observed. 

The  outer  wall,  as  exposed  in  vertical  and  transverse  sections,  was  thin  and  without  a trace  of  vesicular 
lining.  The  external  ribs  in  a few  protected  stems  were  distinct  and  round.  The  lamelhe,  about  twenty 
in  number,  sprung  directly  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall,  and  were  simple  in  structure  and  uniform 
in  breadth  in  any  single  transverse  section,  but  their  characters  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
section  and  the  state  of  preservation.  The  perfect  diaphragm  formed  a complete  dome  with  a slight 
spindle-shaped  opening  or  impression  in  the  centre.  A well-preserved  under  surface  was  surrounded 
by  a circle  of  narrow  lamellae  apparently  perfect,  as  the  edges  presented  an  almost  uniform,  arched 
outline ; between  these  lamellae  were  the  interstitial  commencements  of  the  diaphragms,  and  from  their 
edges  grooves  ranged  upwards  for  some  distance  towards  the  centre  of  the  dome,  but  there  was  not  the 
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slightest  trace  of  even  an  attenuated  extension  of  the  lamellie  in  the  grooves.  The  centre  of  the  dome 
was  a uniform  smooth  surface,  with  only  an  impression  of  the  apex  of  the  axis. 

The  superior  surface  of  the  diaphragms  had.  under  all  conditions,  near  its  circumference,  a series  of 
radii  of  variable  dimensions.  In  one  case,  which  exhibited  what  was  probably  a portion  of  the  upper  side 
of  an  inner  layer  of  the  diaphragm,  slightly  raised  lines  were  visible,  agreeing  in  poaition  with  the  fur- 
rows on  the  under  surface  of  the  dome,  and  the  centre  was  smooth  to  a similar  extent.  The  other  half 
of  the  same  diaphragm  had  a distinct  coating  independent  of  an  incrustation,  and  was  traversed  by  sharp 
ridges  which  ranged  to  the  very  centre.  In  other  cases  these  ridges  were  developed  into  prominent 
lamellae,  which  converged  boldly  from  the  inner  side  of  the  wall  and  terminating  centrally,  formed  a 
projecting  Ikjss  or  the  axis.  Some  transverse  sections  exhibited  an  inner  circle,  in  conseqnence  of  the 
removal  of  the  middle  of  a diaphragm  and  the  exposing  of  subjacent  lamellar. 

Whether  the  intervals  between  two  successive  diaphragms  were  fully  intersected  by  lamellw- plates  was 
not  satisfactorily  ascertained,  as  in  the  majority  of  vertical  sections,  which  exposed  the  interior  of  the 
stems,  the  structure  had  been  very  partially  preserved.  In  one  instance,  however,  a scries  of  successive 
intervals  so  far  retained  their  original  characters  as  to  lead  to  the  inference,  that  the  lamelUe-piates  wholly 
intersected  those  chambers  with  the  exception  of  a relatively  large  aperture  near  the  apex.  This  inference 
would  apparently  accord  with  the  previously  noticed  smooth  or  unfurrowed  surface  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  under  side  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  axis  exhibited  very  variable  characters,  but  these  differences  were  also  chiefly  due  to  the  degree  of 
preservation  either  of  it  or  of  the  surrounding  lamina:.  Being  essentially  composed  of  a union  of  the  latter 
(developed  opw'ards  to  the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm),  its  distinctness  or  prominence,  in  a transverse 
section,  depended  on  the  fracture  or  the  amount  to  which  it  had  been  separated  by  weathering  from  the 
environing  plates.  In  some  cases  it  displayed  a conical  boss,  in  others  it  was  apparently  wanting.  In 
vertical  sections  it  exhibited,  where  preserved,  a compressed  body  rangiog  between  the  successive  dia- 
phragms and  surrounded  by  fractured  edges  of  lamellae,  sometimes  almost  inconspicuous,  but  sometimes 
extending  outwards  like  the  ornamcntAl  sculpturing  of  a pinnacle.  It  is  inferred  that  the  axis  never 
penetrated  the  diaphragm,  on  account  of  the  mode  of  production  and  the  perfect  dome-plate,  before 
noticed,  being  only  indented  in  the  centre. 

Locality  and  Formation. — River  Oceter,  Government  of  Tula.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Lithodcndron  fasciculatum,  J.  Phillips. 

Stems  cylindrical,  nearly  moot  A,  often  united  laterally;  lamella'  simple,  alternately  broad  and  narrow ; central 
diaphragms  highly  inclined,  curved ; asis  spindle-shaped walls  with  an  internal  vesicular  layer. 

Lithodendron  fasciculatum,  Phillips,  Geol.  Yorkshire,  part  ii.  p.  202.  plate  2.  figs.  16,  17. 

Madrepora,  Parkinson,  Organic  Remains,  ii.  p.  51.  plate  6.  fig.  8. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  not  to  quote  the  other  authorities  who  have  noticed  this  species,  more  than 
one  coral  being  probably  described  under  the  same  name. 

The  Russian  fossil  assigned  to  Lithod.  fasciculatum  differed  not  essentially  in  any  of  its  details  from 
specimens  obtained  at  Bristol,  and  identical  with  Parkinson's  figure  quoted  by  Prof.  Phillips. 

Locality  and  Formation. — River  Tchussuvaya,  west  flank  of  Ural  Mountains.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Cladocora  ? sarmenfosa,  sp.  n. 

Stems  cylindrical,  slender,  fasciculated ; lamella  simple,  alternately  broad  and  very  narrow ; interstitial 
plates  very  irregular  ; centre  no  asis,  but  blending  of  lamella ; external  wall  thin,  fine  transverse  ridges. 

This  coral  resembled  externally  and  in  mode  of  growth  the  Lithodendra  of  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
but  it  had  no  axis  or  upturned  central  diaphragms,  nor  were  the  adjacent  stems  in  any  way  united.  In 
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the  simplicity  of  the  internal  structure,  which  admitted  of  no  subdivision*  into  areas,  there  was  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Cladocora  of  Ehrenbcrg  (e.  g.  Clad.  lavigata,  Madrepora  flexuosa,  Solander  and  Ellis, 
plate  31.  figs.  5,  6),  also  in  the  total  absence  of  external  thickenings  as  well  as  lateral  junctions  . 
there  were,  moreover,  no  signs  of  regular  bifurcations  of  the  stems  ; but  as  the  true  mode  of  production 
of  the  lateral  branches  was  not  ascertained,  it  was  considered  correct  to  mark  the  generic  determination 
as  doubtful. 

Several  fragments  of  this  coral  were  examined,  but  they  appeared  to  be,  for  the  greater  part,  portions 
of  one  mats.  The  height  and  width  of  the  principal  specimen  were  about  two  inches.  The  stems,  which 
were  separated  by  slight  intervals,  were  nearly  cylindrical,  slightly  flexuose,  and  had  an  almost  uniform 
diameter  of  two  lines. 

The  outer  wall  was  exceedingly  thin,  and  apparently  had  no  decided  vesicular  lining.  Externally  it 
was  traversed  by  close,  fine,  annular  ridges  and  stronger  irregularities  of  growth,  and  partially  decom- 
posed surfaces  exhibited  faint  indications  of  vertical  ribs.  The  lamellae,  which  sprung  directly  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  wall,  were  about  thirty  in  number,  and  were  alternately  broad  and  very  narrow,  the 
former  ranging  with  slight  flexures  to  the  centre.  They  appeared  to  have  been  simple  in  structure,  but 
liable  to  fracture  and  decomposition,  presenting  in  many  cases  considerable  irregularities  and  occasionally 
indistinctness  of  outline.  The  interstitial  plates  displayed,  in  the  best  transverse  sections,  a series  of  fine 
arched  lines,  parallel  to  the  wall  and  at  a short  distance  from  it ; other  similar  curves,  but  not  forming  a 
regular  series,  also  appeared  nearer  the  centre.  In  vertical  sections  the  plates  exhibited  fine  straight 
lines,  though  without  any  great  uniformity  of  arrangement : they  had  evidently  been  very  liable  likewise 
to  fracture  and  decomposition. 

The  centre  had  no  distinct  axis,  consisting  merely  of  a union  of  the  broader  lamellae  with  occasionally 
an  additional  plate,  as  if  a lamella  had  divided. 

Only  one  very  unsatisfactory  instance  of  the  base  of  a lateral  stem  was  noticed. 

Locality  and  Formation. — Kamensk,  east  of  Ekaterinburg.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Columnaria  sulcata,  Goldfuss. 

Tubes  5-6  sided;  sides  generally  unequal ; lamella  alternately  broad  and  narrow,  sometimes  straight  and 
simple,  sometimes  irregularly  curved  and  fasciculated,  united  in  pairs  at  the  periphery  by  curvatures  • 
interspaces,  numerous  connecting  plates ; centre,  union  of  broader  lamella,  no  axis ; outer  wall  unwed  - 
t her ed,  flat ; weathered,  crenulated;  terminal  cup  very  deep;  young  tubes  interpolated  laterally.  (Plate 
A.,  fig.  1.) 

Goldfuss,  Petrefacta,  p.  72.  tab.  24.  fig.  9.  (Bcnsberg)  ; De  Blainville,  Man.  d'Act.,  p.  331 ; Milne  Ed- 
wards. 2nd  edit..  Lamarck,  Anim.  sans  Vert.,  tom.  ii.  p.  343. 

So  far  as  the  Russian  specimen  conld  be  compared  with  Goldfuss’*  figures  and  description,  no  essential 
differences  were  noticed,  and  the  only  observed  variation  consisted  in  the  occasionally  irregular  range 
and  uniting  of  the  laroellse.  With  respect  to  Goldfuss'*  additional  remarks  on  the  species  (Petref.  Zu- 
satze,  p.  245),  and  his  identifying  it  with  Cyathophyllum  quadrigeminum,  it  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to 
state,  that,  independent  of  internal  structure,  the  reproductive  process  of  Columnaria  is  distinct  from  that 
of  Cyathophyllum.  and  if  any  of  the  corals  figured  under  the  name  of  Cyathop.  quadrigeminum  (pi.  19 
fig.  la?)  exhibit  that  process,  they  should  be  separated  from  both  the  species  and  the  genus. 

The  grounds  for  considering  Lithostrotion  to  be  distinct  from  Columnaria.  with  which  it  has  been 
united  by  M.  de  Blainville  (Man.  d’Actinol..  p.  350),  will  be  found  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
general  remarks  on  that  genus. 

The  Russian  specimen  which  was  examined,  formed  apparently  port  of  a hemispherical  mass.  It  wa* 
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about  three  inches  square  on  the  upper  surface,  and  one  and  a half  in  thickness  at  the  outer  edge,  the 
lower  surface  being  very  uneven.  The  columns  in  generul  diverged  slightly.  Their  form  was  very 
irregular,  the  relative  dimensions  in  the  sides  of  even  the  fully-developed  being  often  extremely  unequal. 
The  diameter  of  the  more  regular,  which  had  attained  this  stute,  averaged  two  and  a half  lines. 

In  an  endeavour  to  trace  the  mode  of  production  of  the  young  columns  and  their  progress  towards  ma- 
turity, it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  no  instance  was  observed  in  the  series  of  exposed  transverse  sec- 
tions of  a line  indicating  a fissiparous  process,  or  of  such  an  irregularity  among  the  lamellae  as  would  arise 
from  the  development  of  germs.  The  earliest  signs  of  young  columns  existed  in  the  occurrence  of  small 
intervals,  irregular  in  form,  but  surrounded  by  facets  of  adjacent  columns  as  perfect  in  their  boundary  struc- 
ture as  were  the  facets  of  the  other  sides  adjacent  to  which  no  intervals  appeared  (fig.  1,1a).  The  outline 
of  these  spaces  was  generally  more  or  less  curved,  producing  convexities  in  the  planes  of  the  adjacent 
columns,  and  where  it  was  three-sided  it  resembled  a spherical  triangle.  This  character  is  conceived  to 
be  of  importance ; for  if  the  curvature  had  existed  uniformly  only  on  the  facet  of  one  of  the  older  columns, 
it  might  have  indicated  a fissiparous  separation  from  that  column.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
curves  may  be  considered  to  have  resulted  from  the  struggles  of  the  young  polype  on  all  sides  for  room  ; 
and  that  it  was  therefore  called  into  existence  while  the  older  polypes  were  constructing  their  tubes,  and 
had  not  given  them  a sufficient  solidity  to  resist  the  outer  pressure. 

In  the  next  state  the  intervals  (which  apparently  arose  from  a decay  of  fccbly-constructed  solid  parts) 
were  occupied  by  lainellifcrous  tubes  (fig.  1,  la),  agreeing  perfectly  in  character  with  the  mature  columns, 
except  that  the  number  of  lamellae  was  much  smaller,  and  that  the  sides  were  considerably  curved.  Be* 
tween  this  state  and  the  fully-developed  no  other  changes  necessarily  appeared  than  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  lamdls  and  a tendency  to  produce,  fur  the  greater  part,  straight  walls. 

A perfect  vertical  exterior  of  the  columns  was  not  exposed,  but  in  transverse  sections  a nearly  even 
line  traversed  the  middle  of  the  comparatively  thick  opake  layer,  which  intervened  between  the  adjacent 
stellated  lamella*  (fig.  1 a) ; proving  clearly,  that  the  walls  were  separable,  and  resulted  from  the  labours 
of  individual  polypes.  The  outer  characters  so  excellently  given  in  Prof.  GoldfuBs’s  figures.  9 a to  9 c, 
plate  24.  (Petref.),  were  also  well  exhibited  in  weathered  or  decayed  portions,  and  clearly  shown  to  be 
due  to  the  removal  of  the  exterior  and  the  preservation  of  the  arched  union  of  pairs  of  the  lamellae. 

The  only  perfect  terminal  cups  which  were  preserved,  were  seated  below  the  surfucc  and  within  the 
specimen,  having  belonged  to  polypes  prematurely  killed,  and  overarched  by  the  lateral  extension  of  other 
columns.  They  were  deep  and  elliptical  in  outline  (figs-  1 b,  1 r),  and  totally  unlike  those  of  the  coral 
represented  in  plate  19,  fig.  1 a of  the  * Petrefacta  Muaci  Bonnensis.’  They  were  lined  by  regularly 
curved,  slightly  projecting  lamellae,  the  alternate  narrower  plates  descending  also  nearly  to  the  bottom. 
No  central  buss  was  exhibited. 

Locality  and  Formation . — Habsal,  near  Reval.  Lower  Silurian. 

LiTHOBTaoTiON,  Lhwyd. 

This  name  was  originally  proposed  by  Lhwyd  (Ichnographia,  1699)  for  a coral  figured  in  the  23rd 
plate  of  his  work,  and  designated  " Lithostrotion  sive  Basal tes  minimus  striatus  et  stellatus."  It  was 
apparently  first  adopted  as  a systematic  generic  appellation  by  Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  ' History  of  British 
Animals’  (p.  508.  1828);  and  it  has  been  subsequently  retained  by  other  authorities,  but  without  any 
great  precision,  respecting  essential  characters.  In  a notice  on  a genus  for  which  the  designation  of 
Stylastnea  is  suggested,  will  be  found  reasons  for  concluding,  that  Lhwyd’s  fossil  ( Lithost . striatum  ? 
Brit.  Anim.  p.  508)  possesses  characters  so  perfectly  different  from  those  of  Dr.  Fleming's  Lit  host.  Jtori- 
formt,  as  to  render  the  establishment  of  a distinct  genus  necessary.  At  first  it  appeared  advisable  to 
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retain  Lhwyd’s  name  for  his  own  coral,  and  to  apply  the  new  one  to  Lit  host,  floriforme ; but  as  the 
former  fossil  is  little  known,  and  has  probably  been  mistaken,  in  some  cases,  for  other  fossils  of  similar 
general  aspect,  yet  very  different  structure,  and  as  Litkost.  fonforme  is  a well-known,  strongly  marked 
coral  and  excellently  figured  by  Martin  in  his  * Petrificata  Derbiensia'  (pi.  43,  1809),  though  without  an 
available  name,  it  was  subsequently  deemed  correct  to  apply  the  new  term  to  the  obscure  fossil,  and  the 
old  term  to  the  one  which  was  well  known,  and  by  which  geologists  have  been  accustomed  to  desig- 
nate it. 

The  characters  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  distinguish  Lithostrotion  from  other  lamelliferous  Anthozoa 
arc  the  following. 

A coral  composed  of  stems  generally  coadunated ; interior  of  stems  separable  into  three  differently  ctwi- 
st  meted  areas ; 1,  o central  axis  ; 2,  an  inner  tone  composed  of  vertical  lame  Her 3,  an  outer  zone  formed 
partly  of  lamella:  but  chief  y of  variously  arched  or  vesicular  plates  : the  mode  of  reproduction  teas  by  germs 
developed  within  the  area  of  the  parent  stem,  or  without  it  by  an  occasional  extension  of  the  polype. 

The  specific  characters  depend  upon  the  difference  in  the  structural  details  of  the  three  areas. 

By  the  above  descriptive  notice,  Lithostrotion,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  readily  distinguished  from  the 
uni-areal  and  non-proliferous  Columnar ia,  to  which  it  has  been  united  by  some  authors  from  the  bi-areal 
though  proliferous  Cyatbophyllum ; and  from  the  uni-areal,  subdividing  polype,  Astrea,  with  both  of 
which  it  has  been  also  identified. 

Lithostrotion  emar datum. 

Columns  irregularly  polygonal,  outer  surface  rarely  exposed,  inner  broadly  ribbed  ; axis  elliptical,  detachable  ; 
inner  zone  bounded  outwardly  by  arched  plates,  lamella  generally  of  equal  breadth ; outer  zone  very 
vesicular,  plates  broad  slightly  convex,  not  highly  inclined,  very  partially  traversed  by  extensions  °f 
lamella ; terminal  cup  not  deep ; boss  slightly  prominent  surrounded  by  a depressed  area ; inner  zone 
nearly  flat,  lamella  distinct,  simple;  band  of  outer  area  highly  inclined  towards  the  exterior  dreum- 
frrence,  vesicular  plates  broad,  slightly  convex. 


Pif . «-  Tnwtw  action,  upper  wafer*. 

Ftg  6,  Tnorrmr  MCtian,  under  airfare. 

K*.  f.  Magnified  portion  at  uniler  tuifacc  to  exhibit  fat  rhanttm  c#  the  Urn  til* - 

P%.  4.  Vertical  Metros,  maerruhtii.  to  •how  the  internal  tuueture  of  the  uu.  and  th*  rcnnrtinn  wiUi  lW  inner  ton*. 

Fig.  t,  V t-t Ural  aeoan,  Magnified,  to  inhibit  Um  perpendicular  tstnetl  and  Lnunne  infernal  tlunrlm  *i  the  uit,  and  the  nature  »t  the  iittrr- 
•Utial  plate*  between  the  laineU*,  abo  the  connexion  at  the  inn*  with  the  T«*icu)ar  or  outer  setae. 

n«.  /.  An  munaiore  cobumn  at  ■ within  the  area  at  the  paren  t entwaa : the  coaUnooui  boundary  o t the  latter  nay  be  caalty  traced. 
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Astrea  emardata,  Fischer,  Oryc.  Gouvcrn.  dc  Moscou,  pi.  31.  fig.  5.  p.  154.  (Limestone  of  Tessovo.) 

One  of  the  specimens  from  which  the  preceding  characters  were  obtained,  had  on  a label,  affixed  to  it  in 
Russia,  " A$trea  emarciata,"  and  it  ia  therefore  presumed  that  the  determination  must  be  correct,  though 
the  agreement  with  M.  Fischer’s  figure  waa  not  perfect.  It  is  necessary  however  to  state,  that  the 
Ruasian  carboniferous  coral  cannot  be  considered  identical  with  the  original  Astrea  emardata  from  the 
tertiary  strata  of  Grignon,  although  Lamarck's  descriptive  notice  is  reprinted  in  the  ' Oryctographie.' 
(Anim.  sans  Vert.  2nd  edit.  is.  p.  417.  No.  29.  Oryc.  p.  154.)  As  the  specific  name  appears  to  be  well- 
known  in  Russia,  it  is  nevertheless  deemed  correct  to  retain  it,  and  the  generic  being  altered,  it  is  trusted 
no  confusion  will  arise. 

Between  Lit  host,  cm  a r datum  and  the  English  carboniferous  fossil  Lithost.  Jtori/orme,  the  following  dif- 
ferences may  be  observed.  In  transverse  sections  of  the  Russian  coral,  parallel  to  the  upper  surface  (fig.  a), 
the  principal  vertical  lamella  have  uniformly  a very  limited  range  in  the  outer  zone ; whereas,  in  similar 
sections  of  the  British  species,  they  extend  almost  constantly  to  the  polygonal  periphery ; in  Lithost. 
emar datum,  again,  secondary  or  intermediate  lamella;  arc  nearly  wanting,  or  rudimentary,  but  in  Lithost. 
Jlori/orme  they  are  well-developed,  alternating  in  the  outer  zone,  for  the  greater  part,  regularly  with  the 
primary  lamellar,  even  to  the  very  walls  of  the  columns.  Other  distinctions  consist  in  the  greater 
width  of  the  vesicular  plates  in  the  Russian  coral,  consequent  on  the  small  range  of  the  lamellae ; and  in 
the  number  of  truncated  edges  being  much  less,  on  account  of  the  plates  being  less  inclined. 

The  specimens  of  Lithost.  emardatum  which  were  examined,  consisted  of  slightly  radiating  columns  of 
variable  dimensions,  and  apparently  not  separable  mechanically.  The  width  of  the  largest  mass  was  four 
and  a half  inches,  and  the  altitude  three  inches.  Another  specimen  presented  continuous  columns  three 
and  a half  inches  in  height,  with  a nearly  uniform  width  of  six  lines.  The  greatest  observed  diameter 
was  about  nine  lines.  Vertical  sections  of  many  contiguous  columns,  exhibited,  on  account  of  the  inter- 
stices between  the  lamina*  of  the  original  coral  not  having  been  filled  with  mineral  matter,  very  irregulur 
surfaces,  formed  for  the  greater  part  of  congeries  of  curved  plates,  belonging  to  the  outer  zone,  variously 
united  and  inclined  upwards ; here  and  there  was  likewise  a flat,  vertical  surface,  ribbed  and  crossed  by 
edges  of  fractured  vesicular  plates,  presenting  the  inner  surface  of  a wall ; and  occasionally,  but  more 
rarely,  there  was  a reticulated  semi-cylindrical  indentation,  flanked  on  each  side  by  narrow  flat  perpen- 
dicular planes,  which  were  traversed  by  nearly  horizontal  lines,  the  whole  representing  different,  vertical 
sections  of  the  inner  zone ; in  some  cases  again  the  indentation  was  replaced  by  a convex  body  variously 
traversed  by  lines,  and  exhibited  an  axis  half  separated  from  the  surrounding  structures.  A transverse 
section  parallel  to  the  upper  surface  is  shown  in  figure  a,  and  to  the  under  surface  in  figure  b , the  triple 
composition  of  the  column  being  perfectly  displayed  in  both. 

A few  remarks  must  be  offered  on  structural  details. 

(1.)  Transverse  sections  of  the  axis  presented  very  variable  characters,  but  the  composition  of  this 
centra]  area  consisted  of  vertical,  waved  plates  (fig.  d ),  which  converged,  more  or  less  regularly,  towards 
a medial  line  (fig.  e),  and  were  united  by  highly  inclined  lamina  ; the  whole  being  encompassed  by  a thin 
wall,  and  forming  a persistent  elliptical  body.  No  very  satisfactory  proofs  were  obtained  of  any  connexion 
between  the  vertical  plates  and  the  lamella  of  the  sunounding  zone ; but  some  of  the  attenuated  edges  of 
the  latter  abutted  against  the  wall,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  inner  extremities  of  the  interstitial,  horizontal 
plates  (fig.  e).  'Hie  general  characters  of  the  interior  of  the  axis,  and  the  mode  of  union  with  the  lamelli- 
f era  us  zone,  are  given  in  figure  (d) ; and  the  reader  is  requested  to  compare  the  persistent  structure  with 
the  cone-in-cone,  or  non-persistent  composition  of  the  axis  of  Lithost.  mammillare  (fig.  b,  p.  606),  os  af- 
fording a valuable  example  of  the  assistance  which  this  portion  of  the  coral  may  yield  in  specific  determi- 
nations. A further  illustration  is  noticed  in  the  description  of  Lithost.  astroides  (fig.  b,  p.  607). 
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(2.)  The  lumcllsB  of  the  inner  zone  had,  apparently,  a continuous,  vertical  range  throughout  the  column. 
For  a short  distance  from  the  axis,  each  consisted  of  a single  plate  (figs,  b,  c),  and  then  swelling  out 
more  or  less  abruptly  divided  into  two  layers,  the  outer  pairs  of  which  were  united  at  the  circumference 
of  the  zone  by  curved  extensions.  In  some  few  instances,  very  narrow,  secondary  or  intermediate  la- 
mellae occurred,  formed  also  of  two  layers,  similarly  connected  to  the  proximate  broad  plates.  Without 
the  regular  limits  of  this  inner  zone,  fractured  surfaces  often  exhibited  curved  edges  between  partial 
lamella1,  both  being  intersections  of  the  component  parts  of  the  exterior  area  (figs,  a,  c).  The  interstitial 
laminae  of  the  inner  zone  (figs,  d,  e),  though  in  general  more  or  less  waved,  were,  for  the  greater  part, 
horizontally  arranged,  but  they  were  sometimes  highly  inclined,  and  the  variations  in  their  position  pro- 
duced a great  irregularity  of  character  in  transverse  fractures. 

(3.)  The  arched  or  vaulted  plates,  which  composed  the  outer  area,  sprung  from  the  lamelliferous  zone 
in  a somewhat  similar  manner  to  the  acanthus  leaves  of  a Corinthian  capital;  but  they  were  variously 
united  and  reticulated  in  their  range  towards  the  periphery.  On  the  under  surface  (fig.  6)  they  were  more  or 
leas  distinctly  traversed  by  faint  grooves  and  intermediate  slightly  convex  bands;  the  former  being  prolonged 
indications  of  the  fine  divisional  spaces  between  the  two  plates  of  the  lamellae ; and  the  Utter,  of  the  arches 
by  which  the  opposite  plates  were  united.  The  upper  surface  (figs,  a./)  of  these  bladder -like  or  vesicular 
laminae  was  almost  invariably  so  concealed  by  a coating  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime,  that  minor  struc- 
tural details  were  not  ascertainable.  The  vertically  discontinuous  lame  lias,  by  which  they  were  more  or  less 
traversed,  were  curved  on  the  upper  or  free  edge,  resembling  segments  of  circles ; and  their  range  towards 
the  periphery  of  the  column  was  generally  very  limited,  though  in  some  few  instances  equal  to  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  area.  They  sprung,  apparently  with  rare  exceptions,  from  the  narrow  interval  between 
the  subdivided  plates  of  the  primary  lamellae  ; and  were  probably  connected  with  them,  vertical  sections 
of  the  inner  zone  exhibiting  only  outer  sides  of  the  plates,  crossed  by  fractured  edges  of  the  interstitial 
laming*. 

1 he  single  terminal  cup  which  was  examined,  was  seated  within  the  body  of  the  largest  specimen, 
and  completely  over-arched  by  the  growth  of  other  columns.  It  required  no  particular  observation. 

The  w'hole  of  the  lamellae  and  plates  forming  the  internal  structure  of  the  coral,  as  well  as  the  walls, 
were  apparently  imperforated. 

Cases  of  young  columns  springing  within  the  area  of  those  fully  developed,  were  sufficiently  numerous 
to  prove  the  essential  mode  of  reproduction,  and  an  illustrative  example  is  given  in  fig./,  at  the  part 
marked  with  an  asterisk.  English  specimens  of  Lithost.  floriforme,  which  permitted  polished  sections 
to  be  made,  exhibited  every  stage  of  development  from  the  germ  with  an  imperfect  boundary,  and 
scarcely  a trace  of  lamellae,  through  all  the  intermediate  gradations  to  the  perfect,  fully  constructed 
column  with  distinct  solid  walls.  The  germs  always  appeared  among  the  vesicular  plates  near  the  inner 
margin  of  the  parent  column,  but  not  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  wall,  and  the  rudimentary  lamell®, 
converging  from  an  imperfect  periphery,  could  not  be  referred,  even  in  part,  to  the  lamellae  of  the  old 
column.  This  statement  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  suspicion  that  the  young  columns  of  Lithostrotion 
were  produced  by  a subdivision  of  the  parent  polype,  as  in  the  true  Astro®  of  Ehrenberg. 

In  the  specimens  of  Lithott.  cmar  datum,  examined  by  the  describcr,  no  cases  were  observed  of  inter- 
polated columns,  produced  by  an  extension  of  the  germ-bearing  portion  of  the  polype,  over  an  interval 
arising  from  accident  or  irregular  growth  in  the  coral. 

Locality  and  Formation, — Borovitchi,  near  Valdai.  Carboniferous  limestone. 
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Litkostrotion  manunillare. 

Columns  irregularly  aggregated ; asis  cylindrical . formed  of  twisted,  conical,  separable  plates ; inner 
zone  narrow ; outer  zone  broad,  arched  plaice  highly  inclined,  wholly  traversed  on  the  upper  surface 
by  vertically  discontinuous  lamella ; inner  surface  of  walls  strongly  ribbed ; terminal  star,  boss  pro- 
minent, spirally  twisted ; surrounding,  depressed  area  deep,  lined  by  the  lamella  of  the  inner  zone ; upper 
band  or  outer  zone  broad,  more  or  less  inclined,  crossed  by  numerous  lamellte ; boundary  between  the 
start  projecting,  sharp,  crenulated. 


Flu.  T«Hnin*l  puUtt  mffere,  natural  rise. 

Kg.  6.  Venial  aectka  eshftitiag  the  pecuhu  Hranctan  of  the  uu,  natural  ci*«. 


Astrea  mammillaris,  Fischer  de  Waldheim,  Oryc.  Gouvern.  de  Moscou,  p.  154,  pi.  SI.  figs.  2, 3.  (Lime- 
stone of  Teasovo ; siliceous  nodules  near  Moscow.) 

This  species  is  distinguished  from  the  other  three,  described  in  these  memoranda,  by  the  peculiar  cha- 
racters of  the  cone-in -cone  plates  of  the  axis ; from  Lit  host,  cmar  datum,  it  differs  in  addition  to  that 
marked  structure  in  the  vaulted  plates  of  the  outer  zone  being  almost  wholly  traversed  by  lamelliferous 
lamina? ; and  from  Lit  host,  astr  aides,  by  the  great  amount,  in  that  species,  of  complicated  reticulations 
and  blendings  of  the  three  areas,  whereby  great  care  is  required  in  detecting  the  existence  of  each. 

The  only  specimen  examined  was  a siliceous  cast,  three  and  a half  inches  wide,  three  broad,  and  one 
and  a half  thick ; and  it  apparently  formed  part  of  a circular  mass,  the  columns  radiating  rapidly  from 
the  thickest  side.  The  upper  surface  consisted  wholly  of  terminal  stars,  well-preserved,  but  irregularly 
grouped,  and  it  indicated  considerable  inequalities  of  growth  (fig.  a).  The  siliceous  mode  of  preservation 
did  not  permit  the  structural  details  to  be  fully  ascertained. 

(1.)  The  axis  (fig.  b ) sometimes  presented  in  fractured  surfaces,  a persistent  cylindrical  body,  similar 
to  that  of  Lit  host,  emarciatum,  but  there  was  constantly  at  the  lower  extremity  a conical  indentation,  as 
well  as  a total  absence  of  all  traces  of  a reticulated  structure.  These  hollows  were  exhibited  on  the 
under  surface  of  every  transversely  fractured  column,  and  presented  casts  of  conically-twisted  plates, 
which  appeared  to  be  easily  separated,  and  altogether  unconnected  vertically  by  intermediate  laminae. 

(2.)  The  narrow,  inner  zone  was  not  so  preserved,  that  its  characters  could  be  well  ascertained ; and 
there  were  indications  of  a much  greater  intermingling  of  its  component  parts  with  those  of  the  outer 
area,  than  in  Lit  host,  emarciatum . That  it  formed  in  the  original  condition  of  the  coral  a distinct  struc- 
tural division,  was  nevertheless  evident  from  smooth  semicylindrical  casts  on  the  inner  side  of  the  external 
zone  (fig.  b),  and  from  the  occurrence,  in  one  case,  of  a perfect  cylindrical  cavity  surrounding  the  axis. 
The  Umell*  were  apparently  thin,  and  of  uniform  breadth  ; and  the  interstices  presented  casts  of  curved 
transverse  or  connecting  plates. 
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(3.)  The  vaulted  lamina-  of  the  outer  area  generally  sprang  upwards  for  a short  distance  almost  verti- 
cally, and  then  curved  more  or  less  rapidly  towards  the  external  wall  (fig.  6).  They  appeared  to  be,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  prolonged  expansions  of  the  interstitial  curved  plates  belonging  to  the  inner  zone. 
On  the  under  surface  they  exhibited  no  distinctive  characters  except  numerous  subdivisions  near  the  base, 
due  to  the  above-noticed  structural  connexions,  and  the  consequent  appearance  of  intersecting  edges  of 
lamella*.  On  the  upper  surface  they  were,  in  all  observed  cases,  traversed  by  slightly  projecting  lamellae- 
like  ridges  of  unequal  strength. 

The  characters  of  the  terminal  cups  are  excellently  given  in  M.  Fischer's  figure  3,  plate  31.  (Oryct.) 

No  decided  cases  of  gemmuliferous  reproductions  within  the  area  of  mature  columns  were  noticed; 
but  there  were  several  instances  of  small  columns  projecting  irregularly  above  the  general  irurface,  and  in 
positions  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  imagine,  that  in  a still  smaller  or  younger  state,  they  could  have 
been  included  within  the  area  of  the  adjacent  mature  columns.  Similar  developments  are  very  common 
in  English  specimens  of  Lit  host,  floriforme , and  in  the  remarks  on  the  Russian  coral  (p.  610)  believed  to 
belong  to  that  species,  a notice  will  be  found  of  an  irregular  cluster  of  small  columns  united  by  a layer 
representing  a membranous  expansion  of  the  polypes . 

Locality  and  Formation. — Priksha  (Valdai),  Government  of  Novogorod.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Lithostrotion  astroide *,  ip.  n. 

Columns  irregularly  aggregated , axis  not  separable,  no  boundary  wall,  formed  of  plates  conically  united ; inner 
tone  narrow ; lamella:  alternately  broad  and  rudimentary , united  at  the  periphery  by  arched  extensions  • 
interstitial  plates  numerous,  horizontal,  connected  with  lamina  composing  the  axis ; outer  tone  arched, 
vesicular  plates  intersected  throughout  by  attenuated  lamella;  walls  broadly  ribbed;  terminal  star,  boss 
prominent,  spirally  twisted,  connected  at  base  with  interstitial  plates ; surrounding  depression  traversed 
by  lamella  of  inner  zone ; upper  band  or  outer  area  more  or  less  inclined,  wholly  crossed  by  lamelliferous 
plates  with  numerous  small  comes  lamina. 


Fl§.  a repretnau  a •tatittted  portion  of  0*  coral,  natural  «Ue- 
Fig.  6 exhibit* part  o i the  intenor  frrr  from  matrix,  natural  «ii«- 
Fig.  e.  Magnified  pcatkm  ot  inner  mat  from  near  tha  Mtwtak  in  flg  A 


Though  clearly  shown  in  weathered  portions  (*  t fig-  a)  to  be  composed  of  an  axis  surrounded  by  an 
inner,  circular  zone,  and  of  an  outer  area  of  diverging,  feather-like  plates,  yet  a recently  exposed  section, 
including  many  adjacent  columns,  presented  such  a perfect  structural  blending,  that  without  the  assistance 
of  the  former  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  have  detected  the  generic  characters,  or  to  have 
avoided  considering  the  fossil  as  an  Astrea.  The  upper  surface  of  the  specimen  (fig.  «),  which  exhibited 
several  perfect  stars,  resembled  greatly  that  of  Lit  host,  mammillare,  and  the  composition  of  the  axis  agreed 
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to  a certain  extent  with  that  of  the  axis  of  the  same  species ; but  in  all  the  details  of  differential  structure 
Lit  host,  astroides  was  well  distinguished  from  the  three  other  Russian  coral*  belonging  to  the  genus. 

The  only  specimen  examined  was  a silicificd,  irregular  mass,  three  and  a half  inches  in  height  and 
three  in  breadth  and  depth.  It  consisted  wholly  of  somewhat  confusedly  aggregated  columns,  averaging, 
in  terminal  stars,  seven  lines  in  diameter ; and  though  it  was  so  completely  charged  with  silex  for  half 
an  inch  from  the  surface  that  no  characters  could  be  clearly  traced,  yet  the  interior  was  so  free  from 
infiltcrcd  mineral  matter,  that  all  the  solid  framework  of  the  original  coral  was  fully  exposed  (fig.  6). 

(1.)  The  axis  (fig.  b ) was  completely  united  structurally  with  the  inner  zone,  not  merely  by  being  es- 
sentially composed  of  expansions  of  interstitial  plates,  but  by  vertical  extensions  also  of  the  lamellae,  which 
connected  perpendicularly  the  successive,  conical,  twisted  laminae.  It  therefore  could  not  be  exhibited 
naturally  or  in  a fracture  as  a distinct  body,  in  the  same  way  as  in  Liihost.  emarriatum,  L.  mammillare,  or 
L.  Jtoriforme ; nor  could  the  conical  laminae  be  clearly  detached  from  each  other  as  in  the  second  of  thoee 
species.  The  characters  exhibited  by  the  axis  varied  with  different  periods  of  development.  In  one 
state  it  presented  only  a medial  plute  with  slightly  twisted,  spiral  extensions  of  lamellae,  but  in  another 
of  a broad  semi-conical  lamina  on  each  side  the  medial  line,  forming  a perfect  cap  and  concealing  atl  other 
component  parts. 

(2.)  The  inner  zone  with  the  axis  united  as  one  body  was  well  shown  in  a weathered  surface  (f  fig.  o), 
presenting  a long  cylinder,  flanked  by  a diverging,  feather-like  structure.  No  such  separation  was  clearly 
exhibited  in  the  fractured  interior  of  the  specimen  which  retained  perfectly  the  characters  of  the  origiual 
coral,  but  the  commencement  of  the  transverse  perpendicular  laminae  (f  fig.  b)  marked  the  boundaries 
of  the  two  areas.  The  cylinder  consisted  of  a conicallv-twisted  centre,  the  axis,  with  radiating  lamclls 
which  were  united  within  the  zone  horizontally  and  obliquely  by  the  interstitial  plates,  and  at  the  peri- 
phery by  vertically  connecting  arched  laminae. 

(3.)  The  outer  zone  differed  in  characters  from  that  of  the  other  species  included  in  these  notices  by 
being  traversed  completely  by  perpendicularly  persistent,  thin  lamellar ; and  in  the  arched,  highly  inclined, 
diverging  plates  being  not  merely  very  narrow,  on  account  of  their  thorough  intersection,  but  individually 
of  very  limited  range,  resembling  the  small  vesicular  laminae  in  the  outer  area  of  Cyathophyllum  and 
other  genera  (*  fig.  b). 

One  instance  of  a young  column  considerably  advanced  towards  maturity  was  observed  within  the  area 
of  an  old  column. 

Localities  and  Formation. — Pincga  (sixty  versts  west)  ; Carboniferous  limestone.  Tchussoraya  banks, 
above  L'st-Koiva;  Carboniferous  limestone.  The  latter  specimen  was  a very  imperfect  siliceous  cast, 
which  did  not  permit  its  characters  to  be  clearly  ascertained,  but  it  was  believed  to  belong  to  this  species. 

Litkostrotion  Jtoriforme,  Fleming. 

Columns  irregularly  aggregated ; axis  cylindrical,  spirally  twisted,  detachable ; inner  zone,  breadth  small, 
lamella  alternately  broad  and  narrow ; interstitial  plates  horizontal  or  inclined ; outer  zone,  vesicular 
lamina  broad,  highly  inclined,  traversed  on  the  upper  surface  only  by  lamelliferous  plates  extending  to 
the  periphery ; outer  wall  in  general  broadly  ribbed,  sometimes  broadly  furrowed ; terminal  cup  deep  ; 
boss  prominent,  spirally  twisted ; surrounding  depression  lined  by  lamella  of  inner  zone ; band  of  outer 
area  more  or  less  inclined ; vesicular  plates  broad,  crossed  wholly  by  sharp,  vertical,  unequally  pro- 
jecting lamina , boundary  ridges  prominent,  crenulated. 
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Fif-  m,  Ocneni  chtnrur  of  Uw  upper  wnfece,  natural  tiae. 

Pig . A.  Vertical  aeetioii,  natural  eu,  u>  «Xm,  Ok  dkanctera  of  tSi«  nb,  and  isnar  rad  outer  nna{  m well  u the  made  of  mum  - 
P%.  r.  Portkxt  of  the  urn  aukfniilad. 

Erismatolitkus  m adreporites  (Jtoriformis),  Martin,  Petrificata  Derbieneia,  pL  43.  figs.  3, 4 ; p).  44.  fig.  5. 
1803. 

Lithostrotion  fioriforme,  Fleming,  British  Animals,  p.  508, 1828 ; Morris.  Catalogue  of  British  Fossils, 
p.  40.  1843. 

Columnaria  fioriformin,  De  Blainville,  Manuel  d'Actinologie,  p.  350,  1834 ; Milne  Edwards,  2nd  edit. 
Lamarck,  Animaux  sans  Yertebres,  ii.  p.  343,  L836. 

CyathophyUum  for  forme,  J.  Phillips,  Geology  of  Yorkshire,  part  ii.  p.  202,  1836. 

The  coral  under  consideration  resembled  Lithost.  emarciatum  in  the  structure  of  the  axis,  but  it  differed 
from  that  species  in  the  lamella)  of  the  inner  zone  being  in  all  mature  columns  alternately  broad  and 
narrow,  and  in  the  vesicular  plates  of  the  outer  zone  being  uniformly  much  more  inclined,  and  traversed, 
not  partially  by  lamelliferous  lamina  resembling  segments  of  circles,  but  wholly  by  fine  layers  produced 
to  the  outer  walla  of  the  columns.  Between  the  Russian  fossil  and  the  English  Lithost.  for  forme  no 
essential  differences  were  detected,  though  two  specimens  of  the  former  were  compared  with  a tolerably 
good  series  of  the  latter. 

The  height  of  the  larger  Russian  specimen  was  three  inches  and  three  quarters,  the  breadth  two,  and 
the  depth  one  and  three  quarters.  The  columns  were  small,  the  diameter  of  the  greatest  being  five  lines, 
but  in  some  English  specimens  the  average  dimensions  were  about  the  some.  The  upward  line  of  growth 
was  very  irregular,  and  not  unfrequently  twisted  (fig.  b);  and  at  the  superior  termination  there  were  occa- 
sionally between  the  lamelliferous  columns  small,  depressed  intervals,  not  bladder-like,  but  lined  by  a thin 
rugose  layer,  which  had  been  deposited  apparently  by  a membranous  extension  of  the  adjacent  polypes. 
Similar  irregularities  in  growth  and  in  upper  terminal  surfaces  occur  in  British  specimens  of  Lithost.  flo- 
riforme. 

(1 .)  The  axis  was  sometimes  partially  displayed  to  the  extent  of  nine  and  ten  lines.  It  presented  (fig.  6) 
a twisted,  narrow  cylinder,  not  indented  or  cupped  at  the  lower  end  as  in  Lithost.  mammiilare,  but  traversed 
by  an  even  or  nearly  fiat  surface,  composed  of  variously  reticulated  plates,  as  in  Lithost.  emarciatum.  In 
this  and  all  other  characters,  the  axis  of  Lithost.  for  forme  agreed  with  that  of  Lithost.  emarciatum. 

(2.)  The  characteristic  distinction  in  a transverse  section  of  the  inner  zone  was  the  interpolation,  near 
the  periphery,  of  narrow  lamella*,  with  more  or  less  numerous,  connecting  straight  or  arched  plates,  giving 
to  the  transverse  section  an  amount  of  complicated  structure,  not  possessed  by  the  three  species  believed 
to  be  at  present  peculiar  to  Russia.  In  this  respect,  again,  there  is  a perfect  agreement  with  English  spe- 
cimens of  Lithost.  foriforme. 

(3.)  The  lamina;  composing  the  outer  area  sprang  directly,  in  brood  plates,  from  the  side  of  the  inner 
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zone  (fig.  e),  without,  apparently,  any  of  the  intersections  or  subdivisions  at  the  base  mentioned  in  the 
description  of  Lit  host,  mammillare.  The  plates  sometimes  extended  to  the  wall  of  the  column  in  a single 
curve,  but  more  often  there  was  on  intermingling  of  minor  arches.  'The  under  surface  exhibited  no  regular 
furrows  or  flattened  ribs.  The  laminae,  which  traversed  the  upper  surface,  were  prolongations  of  the 
lamellae  of  the  inner  zone.  In  some  cases  they  filled  up,  in  a vertical  section,  the  whole  area  of  the 
bladder* like  spaces,  but  more  frequently  their  dimensions  were  limited  to  a series  of  fine  crests  or  la- 
mellae edges.  Similar  structures  occur  in  British  Lit  host,  jloriforme. 

The  terminal  stars  not  rarely  exhibited  a pseudo-proliferous  character,  in  consequence  of  the  upperaoat 
series  of  arched  plates  having  been  in  part  accidentally  removed  or  not  fully  developed  (fig.  a).  This  cha- 
racter was  also  sometimes  strengthened  by  the  irregular  depressions  or  interspaces  between  the  columns 
before  alluded  to. 

Cases  of  what  were  believed  to  be  young  columns,  which  had  arisen  from  germs  developed  within  the 
area  of  others,  were  noticed  ; but  the  great  irregularities  in  the  grouping  of  the  former  lead  to  the  infer- 
ence, that  they  frequently  originated  in  an  extension  of  the  polypes  over  intervals  due  to  unequal  growth 
or  accident.  An  instance  was  observed  of  three  small  columns,  and  part  of  a side  of  an  old  oue,  united  in 
the  middle  by  a thin  triangular  layer,  which,  on  account  of  the  arrangement  of  the  rugose  lines  of  depo- 
sition, hud  clearly  resulted  from  the  labours  of  three  of  the  polypes.  With  respect  to  this  assigned  mode 
of  production,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  in  the  many  English  specimens  of  Lithost.  fioriforme  examined 
by  the  dcscriber,  not  an  instance  occurred  of  a mature  column  totally  studded  over  by  young  columns, 
and  consequently  of  a parent  smothered  by  its  own  progeny,  though  such  appears  to  have  keen  the  case  in 
some  species  of  Cyathophyllum.  On  the  contrary,  the  incipient  columns  always  appeared  near  the  inner 
margin,  and  thus  left  ample  space  for  the  upward  growth  of  the  old  polype.  Examples  may  possibly  be 
discovered  of  terminal  stars  entirely  occupied  by  the  bases  of  small  columns,  but  it  is  presumed  that  the 
extremities  of  the  latter  will  be  found  to  rest  on  the  component  structures  of  the  old  star,  and  not  to 
spring  from  within  them ; and,  consequently,  that  the  superimposed  columns  originated  in  partial  ex- 
tensions over  a prematurely  destroyed  polype. 

Locality  and  Formation. — Borovitcbi,  near  Valdai.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Favorites  aJveolaris,  Goldfuss. 

Calamopora  alveolaris,  Goldf.  Petrcf.  p.  77.  pi.  26.  fig.  1.  Favorites,  Corrigenda,  p.  245.  1826-1853. 

Favosites  alveolaris,  De  Blainville,  Man.  d’Actinologie,  p.  402.  1830-1834.  Silurian  System,  part  ii. 
p.  681 ; pi.  15  bis.  figs.  1,  2.  1839. 

In  Mr.  Murchison's  Isle  of  Dago  collection,  was  a cylindrical  specimen  of  this  coral,  eighteen  inches  in 
length  and  five  in  its  greatest  diameter.  It  differed  in  none  of  its  structural  details  from  M.  Goldfuss’s 
excellent  figures,  except  that  the  average  width  of  the  tubes  at  the  outer  surface  of  the  specimen  was 
rather  less  than  a line,  or  about  one-half  of  that  of  the  unmagnified  figure  ( 1 a)  in  the  Petrefacta  (pi.  26), 
but  the  dimensions  agreed  very  nearly  with  those  of  the  fossil  given  in  Mr.  Murchison’s  * Silurian  System* 
(pi.  15  bis.  fig.  2).  There  was,  however,  a difference,  in  an  apparent  total  absence  of  the  papill*  on 
the  inner  walls  of  the  columns,  represented  by  Professor  Goldfuss. 

Localities  and  Formation . — Isle  of  Dago,  Petropavlosk  and  Volahanka  River  (North  Ural).  Upper 
Silurian. 

Favosites  polymorpha,  Goldfusa. 

Cal.  polymorpha,  Goldf.,  pi.  27  and  28,  pp.  79.  245  ; Silurian  System,  part  ii.  p.  684.  pi.  15.  fig.  2.  1839. 

In  the  notice  on  this  species  in  Mr.  Murchison's  work,  all  the  Favosites  consisting  of  cylindrical 
branches,  and  wanting  the  peculiar  vertical  ridge  within  the  tube,  characteristic  of  the  foesil  figured  under 
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the  name  of  Calamopora  (Favorites)  spongitet  by  Goldfuss  (Petref.  pi.  28.  fig.  1),  were  referred  to  Favo- 
rites ( Calamopora ) polymorpha,  though  some  of  them  were  included  by  that  authority  in  the  specie* 
spongites.  The  alteration,  nevertheless,  appeared  to  be  justified  by  M.  Goldfusa's  own  remark,  that 
the  corals  are  perhaps  only  varieties. 

The  fossil  from  Katchukof,  assigned  in  this  instance  to  Fav.  polymorpha,  and  probably  the  one  from 
the  Ural  Chain  east  of  Alatau,  agreed  closely  with  the  Silurian  specimen  figured  in  pi.  15.  of  Mr.  Mur- 
chison’s work ; but  the  coral  from  the  lake  of  Petropavlofak  resembled,  in  the  greater  thickness  of  its 
walls,  more  nearly  the  Devonshire  (Devonian)  variety. 

Localities  and  Formations. — Katchukof,  on  the  Upper  Bel&ia  and  Uzi&nsk  Zavod,  in  the  South  Ural 
Chain;  Silurian.  East  of  Alatau,  South  Ural;  Devonian1?  Banks  of  the  lake  of  Pctropavlofsk  sixty 
versts  north-west  from  the  Works  of  Bogoslofsk,  North  Ural ; Upper  Silurian  ? 

Michel inia  concinna.  sp.  n. 

Columns  irregularly  polygonal,  more  or  less  rounded  internally ; central  plates  numerous,  transverse,  broad, 
slightly  convex  or  concave  ; walls  variously  constructed,  perforated ; terminal  cells  lined  with  vesicular 
plates.  (PI.  A.  fig.  3.) 

Of  this  coral,  two  specimens,  both  from  a locality  five  versts  east  of  Ust-Koiva,  were  examined.  One  of 
them,  a thin  layer,  about  two  iuches  in  width  and  one  and  a quarter  in  breadth,  exhibited  transverse  sec- 
tions of  the  interior  of  the  columns ; and  the  central  plates,  when  viewed  on  the  upper  surface,  resembled 
those  of  Michelinia  tenuisepta,  as  delineated  by  M.  do  Koninck  in  his  work  on  the  • Paleozoic  Fossils  of 
Belgium*,’  pi.  C.  fig.  3 b. ; but  in  the  vertical  section  the  Russian  coral  differed  essentially  from  that 
species,  according  to  the  structure  represented  by  M.  Michelin  in  pi.  16,  fig.  3 b.  of  his  ' Iconographie 
Zoophytologique  V the  transverse  plates  having  a great  uniformity  of  position,  with,  in  general,  a slightly 
convex  or  concave  outline,  and  not  a total  want  of  regularity  of  situation  and  curvature.  A similar 
distinction  was  observed  between  the  Russian  fossil  and  a specimen  from  the  Mendip  Hills  (England),  of 
the  coral  to  which  the  name  of  Michel,  tenuisepta  is  now  applied.  This  fossil  was  originally  noticed  and 
figured  by  Parkinson  (Org.  Rem.  vol.  ii.  pp.  3D,  40.  pi.  5.  fig.  9) ; and  was  first  introduced  into  a sy- 
stematic arrangement  of  Polyparia,  it  is  believed,  by  Dr.  Fleming,  under  the  name  of  Porites  cellulosa 
(British  Animals,  p.  511  (1828),  where  Parkinson’s  figure  is  quoted) ; but  it  was  subsequently  assigned 
by  Mr.  Phillips,  though  with  a doubt,  to  Calamopora,  and  distinguished  by  the  specific  name  of  tenui- 
septa (Ulust.  Geol.  Yorkshire,  partii.  (1836),  pi.  2.  fig.  30.  pp.  201  and  246,  for  the  generic  doubt;  Mr. 
Phillips  refers  to  Parkinson's  figure  and  locality);  and,  lastly,  M.  de  Koninck  gives  Mr.  Phillips's  Cala- 
mopora tenuisepta  as  a synonym  in  describing  Michelinia  tenuisepta. 

An  examination  of  the  Mendip  Hill  specimen  also,  not  only  proved  Mr.  Phillips  to  be  correct  in  stating 
that  " the  walls  are  perforated  towards  the  margins”  ( opus  cit.  p.  201),  but  that  the  perforations,  irre- 
gular in  form,  size  and  position,  extended  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  tubes,  wherever  the  inner 
surface  of  the  walls  was  laid  open  or  stript  of  a lining  of  highly  inclined  plates.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  M.  de  Koninck’s  specimens,  as  in  the  one  figured  in  plate  C.  of  his  work,  were  so  provided  with 
a layer  of  lateral  plates,  that  the  perforations  were  concealed  (>ee  Rescript.  Anim.  Foss.  p.  32). 

The  finest  specimen  of  Michelinia  concinna  might  be  considered  as  the  fourth  of  an  elliptical  masa  (PI.  A. 
fig.  3),  and  the  dimensions  on  the  lines  of  the  major  and  minor  axis,  were  respectively,  two  inches  and  one 

1 Bord  de  1’  tftang  de  Petropawlofsk  60  versts  de  la  fabrique  de  Bohoslow  sur  le  N.  E. 

9 Description  des  Anim.  Foas.  dans  le  Terr.  Houllier  et  dans  le  Syst.  Sup£r.  du  Terr.  Anthr&xiftre  de  la  Bel- 
gique. 4 to,  1642. 

1 Icon.  Zooph.  des  Polypicrs  Fossiles  de  France  et  Pap  Environnants.  4 to,  1842. 
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inch  : the  thickness,  so  far  as  it  was  preserved,  was  one  inch.  The  columns  possessed  a nearly  uniform 
diameter  of  two  lines.  The  central  plates  were  separated  by  small  intervals,  and  they  very  generally 
ranged  across  the  area  of  the  tubes,  but  they  were  occasionally  of  more  limited  extent ; in  all  cases, 
however,  there  was  a great  tendency  to  a uniformity  of  arrangement  and  to  a slight  convex  or  concave 
curvature.  Near  some  of  the  superior  terminations  of  the  columns,  as  well  as  in  other  parts,  were  slight 
local  irregularities.  These  central  plates  occasionally  abutted  against  a well-defined  band  of  small,  arched 
or  vesicular  lamina,  but  they  more  frequently  blended  with  the  complex  structure  of  the  sides  of  the  tubes. 

Divisional  walls,  formed  of  a distinct  compact  layer,  were  noticed  to  a very  limited  extent,  and  even 
then  not  satisfactorily  ; nor  are  any  represented  by  MM.  dc  Koninck  and  Michclin,  in  the  species 
figured  by  them ; but  in  the  Mendip  Hill  fossil,  a solid  partition  was  noticed  in  some  portions.  The 
boundary  or  exterior  of  adjacent  columns  in  Mtckelinia  concinna,  was  formed,  apparently,  or  so  far  as  it 
could  be  ascertained,  of  a blending  of  upturned  margins  of  central  plates,  with  occasionally  an  inner  vesi- 
cular lining.  The  wall,  believed  to  be  thus  composed,  was  not  often  exhibited,  and  to  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  examined,  no  vertical  furrows  were  noticed ; but  it  was  clearly  perforated  by  foramina  (fig.  3 a),  less 
regular  in  character  than  those  of  Favorites,  but  with  smooth  edges,  and  plainly  not  rcfcrriblc  to  acci- 
dental fractures.  Their  lineal  arrangement  in  two  instances  gave  the  walls  the  semblance  of  being  fur- 
rowed. These  boundaries  exhibited  no  tendency  to  separate  in  a vertical  fracture,  and  the  upper  surface 
presented  instances  of  a vesicular  filling-up  between  some  of  the  columns.  That  the  polypes,  which 
formed  the  mass  of  columns,  did  not  enjoy  a perfect  blending  of  animal  existence,  is,  however,  evident 
from  the  not  unfrequent  occurrence  in  specimens  of  Michelinia,  of  considerable  intervals,  as  noticed  by 
M.  de  Koninck  (oput  cit.  p.  30),  and  even  of  extremely  narrow  spaces ; and  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  intermediate  matter  above  mentioned  was  deposited  by  occasional  extensions  of  the  polype.  These 
characters  are  considered  of  importance  in  leading  to  a correct  separation  from  Farositcs  of  many  corals 
which  otherwise  might  be  referred  to  that  genus. 

The  terminal  cups  were  not  well-exhibited  ; but  in  the  best  cases  the  polygonal  boundary  was  sharp, 
and  the  hollow  so  lined  by  laminse  as  to  be  perfectly  circular. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  producing  additional  columns,  the  principal  specimen  of  MicM.  concinna 
afforded  abundant  proofs  of  increase  along  the  marginal  boundary ; and  it  is  believed  that  instances  of 
interpolated  young  columns  were  noticed. 

Locality  and  Formation. — East  of  Ust-Koiva,  on  the  Tchussovaya.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Cyathophyllum  t urbina  turn,  Goldf. 

Pctrcfacta,  &c.,  p.  56.  pi.  16.  fig.  8.  (1826.) 

Silurian  System,  part  ii.  p.  690.  pi.  16.  fig.  11.  (1839.) 

A group  of  three  stems,  agreeing  perfectly  in  their  bi-areal  structure  with  the  fossil  figured  in  Mr. 
Murchison's  work. 

Locality  and  Formation. — Petropavlofsk,  N.  Ural.  Upper  Silurian. 

The  above  species  and  Cyathophyllum  diant  kus,  as  represented  in  the  'Silurian  System'  (pi.  16.  fig.  12), 
and  exhibited  in  a specimen  of  the  Gothland  coral,  described  by  Fougt  (Amtcu.  Acad.  vol.  i.  Corallia 
Beltica,  fig.  10),  as  well  as  referred  to  by  M.  Goldfuss  in  his  account  of  the  species,  being  believed  to 
represent  the  typical  structures  of  the  genus  Cyathophyllum,  the  present  inquiry  has  suggested  the 
necessity  of  grouping  certain  analogous  corals,  which  agree  in  the  bi-areal  composition,  and  probably  in 
the  mode  of  reproduction  with  Cyath.  turbinatum  and  Cyath.  diant  hus,  but  which  exhibit  peculiarities  not 
so  limited  to  one  modification  as  to  enable  their  being  assigned  to  single  species. 
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The  distinctive  characters  of  one  of  these  proposed  groups  or  sub -genera  were  originally  noticed 
in  Russian  specimens  from  the  river  Kakva  and  Pctropavlofsk,  and  more  recently  under  a differential 
form  in  a fine  Gothland  coral,  contained  in  Mr.  Murchison's  cabinet,  and  believed  to  be  the  Cyathophyllum 
articulatum  of  M.  Hisinger  (Ix-tham  Succica,  p.  102.  tab.  22.  fig.  4).  The  peculiarities  consist, — first, 
in  the  lamellae  of  the  outer  area  being  pierced,  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall,  through  their  whole 
breadth  by  well-defined,  relatively  large  foramina,  terminating  on  the  inner  edge  in  a distinct  row  of 
short  tubuli ; and,  secondly,  in  the  total  absence  of  interstitial  vesicular  laminse  at  every  period  of 
growth. 

For  this  sub-genus  the  name  of  Tryplasma  is  provisionally  suggested,  founded  on  the  foraminated 
lamelhe  (rplnra,  foramen  ; iKaapbt,  lamina). 

The  Russian  specimens  were  all  imperfect  fragments,  but  that  from  the  river  Kakva  was  considered  in 
a state  to  be  so  far  compared  with  the  Gothland  coral,  as  to  permit  differential  characters  to  be  satisfac- 
torily ascertained.  A mere  comparison  of  the  figures  accompanying  the  following  notice  (PI.  A.  fig.  7), 
with  that  given  by  M.  Hisinger,  might  alone  lead  to  the  inference  of  the  two  fossils  being  specificnllv 
distinct1 ; but,  independent  of  the  great  relative  size  and  isolated  nature  of  the  one,  and  the  slender  form 
as  well  as  dense  grouping  of  the  other,  variations  exist  in  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  foramina,  and 
the  characters  of  the  lamella;.  The  gemmuliferous  mode  of  reproduction  carefully  given  in  M.  Hiringcr’s 
figure,  was  also  fully  shown  in  the  Gothland  specimen,  the  offsets  springing  chiefly  from  the  side  of  the 
parent  stem,  but,  possibly,  in  some  instances  from  within  the  area  of  a once  terminal  cup.  The  nature 
of  the  Russian  fragments  prevented  the  detection  of  any  analogous  process. 

Cyatiiopuyllcm  Sub-genus  Tkyplasma. 

Cyath.  Tryplasma  <r qua  bills,  sp.  n. 

Cylindrical ; central  area,  transverse  diaphragms  broad,  prolonged  partly  between  the  lamelhe ; outer  area 
narrow,  lamella:  numerous,  alternately  broad  and  very  narrow,  foramina  round ; outer  wall  thin.  (PL  A. 
fig.  7.) 

This  notice  of  specific  diameters,  as  well  as  the  following  memoranda,  must  be  regarded  as  only  in- 
dicative of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  the  fossil. 

The  extent  and  dimension  of  the  specimen  from  the  river  Kakva  are  given  in  figures  7,  7 a,  Plate  A; 
and  though  the  fragment  was  so  weathered  as  to  exhibit  perfectly  no  one  surface,  yet  the  ohlique  direction 
of  the  sections  greatly  facilitated  the  examination  of  the  foramina.  The  diaphragms  in  their  transverse 
range  exhibited  no  distinctive  characters,  but  beyond  the  central  area,  they  were  simply  continued  between 
and,  possibly,  through  the  lamella;,  to  the  outer  wall ; and  therefore  presented  at  the  boundary  of  the 
lameltiferou*  zone,  a marked  difference  from  the  complicated  blendings  in  Cyathophyllum  t urbina  turn. 
The  lamellae  issued  boldly  from  the  wall  (fig.  7 a)  exhibiting  their  full  thickness  in  contact  with  it,  but 
the  extension  of  even  the  broader  wan  limited.  In  the  oblique  vertical  section  (fig.  7),  their  range  was 
indicated  near  the  bottom  by  parallel  rows  of  circles,  alternately  larger  and  smaller,  the  internal  areas 
being  more  or  less  distinct,  according,  apparently,  to  the  degree  of  blending  between  the  decomposed  coral 
and  the  infiltcrcd  lime.  The  rows  were  divided  by  bands  of  fine,  slightly  waved  lines.  Close  to  the  left 
of  the  section  the  foramina  were  again  shown,  either  in  an  analogous  condition,  or  as  distinct  dark  pores 
in  a white  crust.  To  the  right  of  these  rows,  as  well  as  lower  down,  and  near  the  opjwsite  boundary, 
were  other  scries  of  circles  with  relatively  broad,  vertical  intervals.  Where  the  successive  circles  were  not 
connected  by  any  white  or  pale  brown  substance,  they  were  believed  to  represent  the  tubular  extensions  on 

1 See  also  the  figures  of  Tryp.  {Cyathophyllum)  articulata,  PI.  A.  fig.  8,  and  the  description  of  the  Plate. 
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the  edge  of  the  lamellie ; and  where  such  uniting  matter  occurred,  that  the  lamella:  also  were  more  or  less 
represented.  In  the  vertical  intervals  above  noticed  could  be  detected,  here  and  there,  an  indistinct  circle 
or  a white  speck ; and  they  were  conceived  to  mark  the  range  of  the  narrow  lamella:.  The  obliquely 
transverse  section  (fig.  7 a)  gave,  more  or  less  fully  in  both  the  broad  and  narrow  latncllse,  all  the  changes 
from  the  circle  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  lamellae,  to  the  tubular  or  isolated  ring.  In  this  section 
the  range  of  the  foramina  to  the  very  external  boundary  of  the  coral  was  shown  in  a few  cases,  but  it  is 
believed  thAt  the  outer  envelope  was  never  pierced. 

The  specimens  from  Petropavlofsk  were  of  much  less  dimensions,  and  possibly  belonged  to  a distinct 
species,  but  the  whole  of  the  original  coral  had  disappeared,  and  the  surfaces  were  much  weathered. 
All  the  sub-generic  characters  were,  however,  exhibited,  and  the  extension  of  the  diaphragms,  through 
the  lamellsp,  was  implied  by  intersecting  parallel  lines,  which  could  be  connected  with  the  central  struc- 
ture. The  former  existence  of  broad  lamellae  was  also  proved  by  grooves  or  casts  with  circular  markings; 
and  of  narrow,  by  similar  but  smaller  impressions  on  the  intervening  ridges. 

Localities  and  Formations . — The  river  Kakva;  East  side  of  the  North  Ural  Mountains  ; Silurian.  Pe- 
tropavlofsk,  northernmost  Husso-Uralian  mines.  Silurian  or  Devonian  ?. 

Strcrmboda r . 

Cylindrical  (?);  lamella  unequally  distant,  sometimes  laterally  in  contact,  more  or  lest  contortedly  united  at 
the  centre lamella-plates  easily  separated,  inner  surfaces  rough,  striated  obliquely  and  vertically ; inter- 
stitial lamina  variously  inclined,  occasionally  very  vesicular  towards  the  periphery ; outer  surface  trans- 
versely rugose.  (PI.  A.  fig.  13.) 

The  specimen  from  which  the  above  notice  was  obtained,  consisted  of  an  aggregate  of  crushed  frag- 
ments in  a matrix  of  Fusulina  limestone,  but  it  possessed  considerable  interest,  as  it  was  believed  to  afford 
a generic  representative  in  Russia  of  one  of  the  moat  abundant  of  British  carboniferous  corals.  The 
English  fossil,  the  " Sun-stones”  of  dealers,  and  one  of  the  lamelliferous  polypidoms  to  which  the  names 
of  Fungites,  Turbinolia  fungites  and  Cyalhophyllum  fungites  have  been  applied  by  some  authorities,  consists 
essentially  of  numerous,  vertical,  bi-platcd  lamellae,  more  or  less  contorted  in  the  centre,  but  in  general 
nearly  straight  in  their  range  to  the  circumference,  where  they  sometimes  become  indistinct.  The  inter- 
stices arc  almost  invariably  narrow,  and  arc  closely  beset  with  variously-inclined  or  arched  laminse.  In 
some  specimens  a distinct  boundary  wall  encompasses  the  coral  in  part  or  wholly,  but  more  frequently, 
the  margin  is  irregular  in  outline  and  exhibits  no  definite  or  peculiar  structure.  Lastly,  the  diameter  of 
a specimen  often  varies  greatly,  contracting  to  two-thirds  or  one-half  (from  three  inches  to  two,  or  two 
to  one),  whereby  it  acquires  the  appearance  of  a young  column  springing  from  the  centre  of  an  old  one 
and  in  transverse,  rough  fractures,  indications  have  been  detected  of  a free  separation  of  horizontal  layers. 
These  characters  clearly  justify  the  removal  of  the  '*  Sun-stones”  from  true  Turbinolia:  and  Cyathophylla, 
and  are  conceived  sufficient  to  warrant  the  placing  them  in  the  genus  Strombodcs,  as  originally  proposed 
by  Scbwcigger  (Beobachtungen,  Systematic  Table  VI.).  The  Russian  fossil  under  consideration  was  far 
too  imperfectly  exhibited  to  ascertain  its  full  characters,  but  so  fur  as  the  structures  were  preserved  there 
was  a close  agreement  with  some  of  the  smaller  **  Sun-stones."  The  fragments  of  stems,  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  but  rarely  persistent  for  even  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  height,  displayed  no  expansions  or  con- 
tractions, but  sometimes  an  unequal  development  on  opposite  sides.  The  lamelle,  strongly  bi-plated, 
were  contortedly  united  at  the  centre,  but  nearly  straight  in  their  range  to  the  circumference,  preserving  a 
uniform  thickness  where  the  outer,  prominent,  vesicular  plates  did  not  exist,  but  becoming  attenuated 
where  they  formed  a marked  band.  Occasionally  the  lamelUe  were  in  contact  in  one  portion  of  a section, 
but  relatively  distant  in  the  remainder.  The  interstitial  plates  were  much  less  vesicular  near  the  centre 
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than  in  the  English  fossil,  though  in  the  latter,  in  areas  of  equally  limited  extent,  the  equivalent  laminae 
varied  in  character. 

It  has  been  deemed  correct  to  give  this  very  defective  notice,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  call  attention  to 
what  is  considered  an  interesting  additional  connexion  between  the  palaeozoic  faunae  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe.  It  has  been  considered  right  not  to  suggest  a specific  name,  as  there  were  no  means 
of  determining  how  far  the  fragments  examined  may  be  referable  to  the  Turbinolia  arietina  of  M.  Fischer 
(Oryctographie,  pL  SO.  fig.  4). 

Locality  and  Formation. — L'ssa  River,  junction  with  the  Volga  near  Samara.  Upper  Carbon,  limestone. 

. Cystiphyllum  impunctum,  sp.  n. 

Stems  cylindrical,  grouped,  traversed  externally  by  longitudinal  obsolete  strut  and  transverse  irregular  lines 
of  growth ; beneath  the  outer  wall,  broad,  shallow  furrows,  strongly  punctured;  vesicular  lamina  varia- 
ble in  size;  no  radiating  lines  or  lamella. 

This  coral  differed  materially  from  any  described  species  known  to  the  author,  but  it  agreed  in  the 
punctured  furrows  and  the  absence  of  radiating  lines  wnth  the  characters  of  a very  imperfect  specimen  of 
Cystiphyllum  from  the  Devonian  limestones  of  Newton  Bushel  (England). 

Two  groups  of  Cyst,  impunctum  were  examined.  The  larger  consisted  of  parts  of  six  stems  closely 
aggregated,  but  without  the  cylindrical  contour  being  affected,  and  fractured  portions  exhibited  no  clear 
proofs  of  the  adjacent  sides  having  been  united.  The  finest  stem,  imperfect  at  each  extremity,  was  three 
inches  and  a half  in  height,  and  had  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  its  range  a uniform  diameter  of 
ten  lines.  The  outer  walls  were  imperfectly  displayed,  but  they  were  apparently  thin  and  nearly  solid. 
The  subjacent  impuncturcd  furrows,  or  casts  of  tuberculatcd,  compressed  ribs,  were  well-exhibited  in 
some  parts ; and  they  were  equally  strong  at  both  extremities  of  the  stems,  ranging  longitudinally ; they 
were  also  traversed  by  the  edges  of  the  vesicular  laminae.  The  whole  of  the  interior  was  occupied  by 
the  bladder-likc  plates,  which  were  very  irregular  in  size,  curvature  and  disposition.  No  signs  of  the 
mode  of  producing  additional  stems  were  observed. 

Locality  and  Formation. — Margin  of  the  lake  of  Petropuvlofek,  sixty  versts  north-west  from  the  works 
of  Bogoslofsk.  Silurian. 

CaJUNis,  Michelin. 

Corals  belonging  to  this  genus  have  unfortunately  been  described  under  the  double  appellations  of 
Caninia  and  Siphonophyllia.  The  former  designation  was  proposed  by  M.  Michelin  at  the  Scientific 
Congress  of  Turin  in  1840.  and  a description  of  the  generic  characters  was  published  in  1841  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Diction. noire  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  tome  i.  2i£mc  partic,  p.  485.  In  one  of  the 
earlier  numbers  of  the  Iconographie  Zoophytologique  de  France  (1841  ?),  M.  Michelin  also  published  a 
detailed  explanation  with  illustrative  figures  of  Can.  gigantea  (p.  81.  pL  16.  fig.  1).  The  first  account  of 
the  Siphonophyllia  of  Dr.  Scouler,  laid  before  the  public,  is  believed  to  be  that  given  by  Mr.  M'Coy  in 
p.  187  of  the  “ Synopsis  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  Fossils  of  Ireland,”  prepared  under  the  directions  of 
Mr.  Griffith  (1844).  The  generic  name,  Caninia,  appearing  therefore  to  have  been  first  published  w ith 
descriptive  characters,  the  retaining  it  has  been  deemed  correct. 

The  notices,  however,  which  have  been  thus  communicated  do  not  express  fully  the  structures  by 
which  the  corals  described  in  them  may  be  separated  from  previously  established  genera';  and  in  conse-. 


1 Dr.  Scouler’s  account  of  the  genus  (Siphonophyllia)  not  having  been  yet  published,  the  above  remark  cannot 
apply  to  his  views  respecting  its  structure. 
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qucncc  apparently  of  the  difficulty,  under  some  circumstance*,  of  detecting;  the  siphon-like  contortion  of 
the  plates,  and  possibly  also  from  other  intcrnul  structures  not  having  been  fully  considered  at  all  periods 
of  development  or  under  irregularities  of  growth,  doubts  have  been  expressed  respecting  the  necessity  of 
retaining  Caninia  as  distinct  from  Cyathophyllum l.  It  is  believed,  nevertheless,  from  an  examination 
of  M.  Michelin’s  figures  of  Caninia  gigantea  (Iconog.  Zool.  pL  16.  fig.  1).  of  Mr.  Hutching  s excellent  de- 
lineation of  Siphonophyilia  (Caninia)  cylindrica  in  Mr.  Griffith's  volume  (pi.  27.  fig.  5),  and  of  specimens 
of  that  fossil  presented  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London  by  the  Earl  of  Enniskillen,  that  M.Micbclin's 
genus  is  perfectly  distinct  from  Cyathophyllum ; and  it  would  possibly  not  have  been  considered  by  Pro- 
fessor Goldfuss  as  belonging  to  it,  had  the  coral  been  brought  under  his  consideration.  The  true  Cya- 
thophylla  of  that  authority,  taking  Cyathophyllum  turbinatum  as  exhibited  in  Gothland  as  well  as  British 
und  Russian  specimens,  and  Cyath.  c eratites,  and  Cyath.  fexuosum  (Pctrcf,  pi.  17.  figs.  2 h,  .'1  b),  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  genus,  have  internally  only  tao  areas,  an  inner  composed  of  transverse  plates  or  diaphragms, 
and  an  outer  of  vertical  lamellae  connected  by  inclined  or  variously  arched  interstitial  laminae.  Caninia, 
on  the  contrary,  is  composed  internally  of  three  well-marked  structural  divisions: — 1st.  a central  area 
composed  of  transverse  diaphragms  having  more  or  less  distinct,  siphon-like  folds,  which  penetrate  ob- 
liquely downwards;  2ndly,  a middle  area  or  7one  composed  of  vertical,  persistent  bi- plated  lamella?,  with 
intermediate  connecting  lamina;  or  interstitial  extensions  of  the  diaphragm,  arranged  horizontally  or  vari- 
ously inclined,  sometimes  obliquely  downwards:  and  3rdly,  sn  outer  area  composed  essentially  of  vesicular 
or  arched  plates  inclined  upwards  at  considerable  angles,  and  more  or  less  intersected  by  attenuated 
extensions  or  ramifications  of  the  lamella:.  These  three  structures  are  excellently  represented  in  Mr. 
Hutching’s  figure  already  quoted,  and  though,  as  there  represented,  they  pass  into  each,  yet  each  area 
has  its  peculiar  characters,  and  may  easily  be  defined  in  either  a vertical  or  a transverse  section.  The 
three  divisions  are  also  truthfully  and  clearly  exhibited  in  M.  Michclin’s  figure  1 a.  plate  1G  of  his  work. 

It  can  form  no  part  of  these  notices  to  describe  the  complicated  details  of  the  Irish  coral  ( Siphon . (Cos.) 
cylindrica),  and  they  will  doubtlessly  be  fully  and  far  more  satisfactorily  explained  when  the  original  ob- 
servation* of  the  authority  by  whom  the  coral  was  first  genetically  distinguished  in  Ireland  shall  be  laid 
Inrfore  the  public ; but  in  preparing  the  following  notice  of  a Russian  Canitiia  of  very  similar  uspect,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  refer  to  the  characters  exhibited  in  the  Irish  specimens  belonging  to  the  Geolo. 
gical  Society  of  Ixtndan,  as  the  fossil  under  consideration  was  too  imperfect  to  allow  the  characters  to  be 
separately  investigated.  The  specimen  was  believed  to  be  distinct  from  Can.  gigantea  or  Can.  {Siphon.) 
rylindrica  ; but  a*  the  structure  of  no  one  of  the  areas  was  perfectly  shown,  and  could  be  only  alluded  to, 
the  dcscriber  did  not  feel  authorised  to  propose  a specific  name. 

Caninia  — . 

Cylindrical ; central  area,  siphon- like  folds  indistinct;  middle  area,  lamella  numerous,  interstitial  lamina 
horizontal ; outer  area,  vesicular  lamina  highly  inclined,  very  complicated,  intersected  by  extensions  of 
the  lamella. 

The  fragment  from  which  the  above  proofs  of  generic  structure  were  obtained,  was  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  but  the  exterior  wua  iu  no  purt  preserved,  and  therefore  the  actual  width  was  not  ascertain- 
able ; the  greatest  height,  measuring  from  the  extremities  of  the  fractured  side*,  was  only  two  inches  and 
a half ; the  outline  was  cylindrical,  but  slightly  bent. 

1.  The  central  area  was  apparently  about  ten  lines  in  diameter,  but  it  was  so  imperfectly  exhibited,  that 
its  extent  could  not  be  clearly  defined.  In  specimens  of  Can.  ( Siphonophyilia ) cylindrica,  the  size  of  which 


* See  M.  dc  Koninck's  remarks  on  Cyathophyllum,  Desc.  Anim.  Foss.  Terr.  Houill.  4cc.  de  la  Belgique,  p.  21. 
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agreed  with  that  of  the  Russian  coral,  the  diameter  of  the  central  area  was  also  about  ten  lines.  The 
diaphragms  were  very  thin,  and  undulated  so  fur  os  they  were  exposed  ; on  one  side  were  also  indication* 
of  a siphon-like  fold  or  sudden  depression  ; but  this  character  was  so  indistinct,  that  if  it  had  not  been 
exhibited  in  other  fossils,  and  described  by  the  authorities  alluded  to  in  the  remarks  upon  the  genus,  the 
fold  or  depression  would  not  hare  claimed  special  attention.  The  margin  of  the  upper  or  under  surfaev 
of  the  diaphragms  was  likewise  so  defectively  shown,  that  the  inner  terminations  of  the  lamella'  could  not 
be  detected,  though  in  the  Irish  fossil  they  constitute  a marked  feature,  forming  a circle  of  bold  sharp 
crenulations  or  narrow  plates  around  the  boundary  of  the  area  on  the  upper  side  of  the  diaphragm,  and  a* 
series  of  grooves  on  the  under  side. 

2.  The  middle  area  or  zone  varied  in  width  from  four  to  three  lines  in  different  portions  of  the  Bame 
transverse  section,  and  in  Can.  (Siphon.)  cylindrica  similar  inequalities  were  noticed  ; but  in  the  Irish  spe- 
cimen, and  possibly  in  the  Russian,  there  was  no  constant  connexion  between  the  greater  or  lesB  breadth, 
and  the  position  of  the  folds  in  the  diuphragms.  The  lamellae  were  formed  of  two  plates,  distinctly  sepa- 
rable, but  the  inner  surfaces  were  exposed  to  a very  limited  extent.  In  vertical  sections  of  the  Irish  coral 
this  character  is,  in  general,  finely  shown,  the  facility  with  which  the  two  plates  separate  giving  specimens 
of  considerable  length  a great  tendency  to  split.  The  persistence  thus  displayed  in  the  vertical  range  of 
the  lamclhc,  as  well  os  the  unbroken  regularity  of  the  highly  inclined  lines  on  their  surface,  exposed  in 
one  specimen  from  Ireland  for  more  than  two  inches  and  a half,  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  same 
polype  constructed  the  whole  of  that  portion,  though  intersected  by  full  fifty  diaphragms ; and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  each  specimen,  even  when  twelve  or  fourteen  or  more  inches  in  height,  was  the  production  of 
one  animal.  At  the  part,  in  the  Russian  fossil,  where  the  siphon-like  depression  occurred,  there  was  also 
irregularity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lamella*.  The  union  of  the  lamellae  with  the  diaphragms  could  not 
be  satisfactorily  studied.  The  interstitial  extensions  of  the  latter  plates  between  the  Lamellae,  had,  to  the 
extent  exposed,  a nearly  horizontal  range,  and  they  were  slightly  concave. 

3.  The  greatest  width  of  the  perfect  outer  area  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  exceeded  five  lines  : in 
Can.  {Siphon.)  cylindrica  it  varied  in  the  same  transverse  section  from  four  to  seven  lines.  The  inner 
boundary,  as  in  that  fossil,  was  well-defined  by  the  abrupt  commencement  of  the  highly  inclined,  arched 
or  vesicular  laminae  of  which  the  area  was  essentially  composed.  These  lamina;  varied  in  form,  position 
and  extent,  and  they  were  occasionally  furrowed  and  deeply  indented,  but  no  decided  foramina  were 
noticed,  though  they  occur  in  the  Irish  coml.  The  attenuated  extensions  of  the  lamellae  traversed  the 
whole  area  so  far  os  it  was  preserved,  but  not  always  in  one  uniformly  persistent  plate,  instances  occur- 
ring of  splitting  into  subordinate  ramifications,  and  their  sides  were  always  more  or  less  feathered  by  the 
vesicular  laminae.  The  structure  of  this  area  was  also  very  imperfectly  displayed. 

Locality  and  Formation. — East  of  Usolie,  on  the  Volga  above  Samara.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Caninia  ibicina  ? 

Conical,  curved;  central  area,  diaphragms  connected  marginally  by  bold  extensions  of  lamella,  siphon  fold 
small ; middle  area,  inner  surface  of  lamella -plates  not  readily  separable,  interstitial  lamina  horizontal, 
waved;  outer  area,  vesicular  plates  numerous.  (PI.  A.  fig.  6.) 

Turbinolia  ibicina  ?,  Fischer  de  Waldheim,  Oryctographie  du  Gouvemement  dc  Moscou,  p.  153.  pi.  3U. 
fig.  5 ; Miatchkova. 

Between  the  younger  state,  described  in  the  next  page,  of  this  Caninia  and  M.  Fischer  de  Waldheim’s 
Turb.  ibicina,  there  is  a considerable  resemblance  so  far  as  the  characters  of  the  latter  are  delineated,  both 
apparently  consisting  of  a central  area  with  transverse  diaphragms,  and  an  outer  of  vertical  lamella; ; but 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  figure  given  in  the  * Oryctographie  ’ can  represent  a young  specimen,  and 
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therefore  it  may  be  doubted,  if  there  be  a generic  agreement ; nevertheless,  as  it  is  possible  for  a Caninia 
to  be  so  reduced  externally  by  weathering  that  it  might  present  the  aspect  of  the  figure  above  quoted  ; 
and  as  the  mature  fossil  under  consideration  would,  if  similarly  reduced,  afford  analogous  appearances,  it 
has  been  considered  better  to  adopt  doubtfully  M.  Fischer's  name  than  to  propose  decisively  a new  one. 

Three  fragments  imbedded  in  the  Fusulina  limestone  of  Velikovo  were  referred  to  this  species,  the  dif- 
ferences which  were  noticed  in  the  component  structures  being  considered  due  to  variable  conditions 
dependent  upon  age  and  mode  of  growth.  The  largest  specimen  (PI.  A.  fig.  6).  about  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  length  and  one  in  breadth  at  the  upper  extremity,  was  so  greatly  bent,  that  the  lamella:  and  dia- 
phragms were  completely  distorted,  and  no  siphon-folds  could  be  detected.  This  specimen,  nevertheless, 
was  highly  interesting,  as  it  exhibited  an  important  structural  change  due  to  different  states  of  develop- 
ment. In  the  upper  part  the  three  areas  were  fully  shown,  they  appeared  also  further  down,  but  with 
the  vermicular  much  diminished,  and  in  the  lowest  exposed  portion  only  two  were  visible,  or  the  central 
with  the  diaphragms,  and  the  intermediate  with  the  vertical  lamella:  crossed  by  transversely  waved  plates. 
In  tliis  bi-areal  state,  however,  Canini*  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  Cyathophylla  by  the  absence  in 
the  lamelliferous  zone  of  all  vesicular  lamina:. 

In  the  second  fragment  (figs.  6 a,  6 b),  which  was  merely  a bi-areal  segment  five  lines  in  length  and 
breadth,  the  characters,  to  the  extent  preserved,  were  better  exposed  than  in  the  larger  specimen,  the  cur- 
vature being  slight.  The  bi-plated  lamellae  were  thick  and  simple  in  character,  with  ample  interspaces, 
and  their  inner  margins  projected  prominently  between  the  diaphragm*.  The  siphon-folds  were  also  well- 
exhibited,  penetrating  obliquely  into  the  lamelliferous  zone. 

The  third  fragment  (fig.  6 c),  imbedded  in  the  same  matrix  as  the  second,  and  possibly  a portion  of  it, 
afforded  an  additional  important  change  dependent  upon  growth.  It  was  a baseul  termination,  conical, 
and  slightly  bent ; about  one  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  its  greatest  diameter.  At  the  upper 
part  the  exterior  was  not  fully  preserved,  but  about  the  centre  of  the  fractured  termination  was  a small 
perforation,  or  pipe  (fig.  6 d),  which  descended  obliquely  and  was  surrounded  by  several  concentric  Iambus, 
occupying  apparently  the  whole  of  the  area.  The  outer  zone  immediately  surrounding  this  structure 
(fig.  6c)  was  composed  of  thick  lamella:  obscurely  bi-plated,  but  slightly  grooved  externally;  and. 
though  almost  in  close  contact,  their  sides  were  faintly  marked  by  waved  interstitial  laminae.  A little 
lower,  and  thence  to  the  base,  the  central  area  was  contracted  to  an  ill-defined  interval,  more  or  less  oc- 
cupied by  the  irregular  edges  of  the  lamellae ; but  the  outer  zone  preserved  the  characters  of  the  upper 
part.  The  inferior  terminations  of  the  lamellae  were  peculiar,  and,  if  rightly  understood,  of  great  interest 
in  an  attempt  to  investigate  the  characters  of  the  genus.  They  were  clearly  rounded  and  smooth 
(fig.  6 c),  but  not  from  abrasion,  and  they  exhibited  not  the  least  truce  of  having  been  attached,  leading, 
therefore,  to  the  inference  that  at  one  period  at  least  the  coral  was  free. 

M.  de  Koninck,  in  his  remarks  on  the  genus,  details  a scries  of  changes  in  the  characters  of  the  siphon 
analogous  to  those  noticed  in  the  second  and  third  specimens ; and  he  states  still  further,  that  he  has  not 
rarely  met  with  two  modifications,  a central  cone,  and  a species  of  lateral  siphon,  " sur  la  m&me  cloison 

Locality  and  Formation. — Velikovo,  between  Vladimir  and  Kovrof.  Upper  Carboniferous  limestone. 

In  another  specimen  of  limestone  from  the  same  locality  was  also  a fragment  of  the  hi- areal  and  boseal 
portions  of  a Caninia,  but  deserving  of  notice  on  account  of  the  additional  evidence  it  afforded  of  curious 
irregularities  of  development.  It  was  one  inch  and  a half  in  length,  nine  Lines  in  diameter  at  the  upper 
extremity,  and  four  at  the  lower.  The  central  area  presented  a depressed  cone,  composed  of  diaphragms 
so  highly  contorted  and  intermingled  with  lamella:,  that  the  component  structures  could  not  be  separated 


* Op.  cii.  on  the  structure  of  Cyathopbyllum,  p.  21. 
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without  attention,  and  it  resembled  more  the  aspect  of  the  equivalent  section  of  a Strom  bode*  than  the 
normal  condition  of  a Caninia.  The  true  characters  of  the  latter  genus,  including  a small  siphon,  were 
however  all  recognizable.  The  lower  end  was  obliquely  fractured,  but  exhibited  near  the  centre  a minute 
convex  (concave  in  the  section  which  gave  the  under  surface)  plate,  and  two  irregular  openings  near  it, 
the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a dense  zone  of  lamellse. 

Sttlabtujla. 

In  the  remarks  on  Lithoetrotion  (p.  €02),  it  is  stated,  that  the  coral  for  which  Lhwyd  originally  proposed 
the  name  (Lithophylacii  Britannici  Ichnographia,  Epistol.  v.  p.  122  and  pi.  23.  1699)  differs  essentially  in 
structure  and  in  the  mode  of  producing  additional  columns  from  the  Ltihost.  fiori/orme  of  Dr.  Fleming 1 ; 
and  it  is  shown  that  the  internal  structure  of  that  fossil  and  of  other  Russian  species  of  Lithostrodon  ad- 
mits of  a triple  subdivision,  or  into,—  1,  a central  area  occupied  by  a variously  constituted  axis ; 2,  a middle 
area  composed  essentially  of  persistent  vertical  lamella;  and  3,  an  outer  area  formed  of  arched  lamina,  more 
or  less  intersected  by  vertical  plates  or  extensions  of  the  lamella ; it  is  also  shown  that  the  additional 
columns  are  chiefly  developed  within  the  area  of  the  parent  column,  though  occasionally  without  it;  and 
further,  that  there  is  no  prevailing  natural  tendency  for  the  walls  of  the  adjacent  columns  to  separate 
when  a specimen  is  fractured  vertically.  It  is  now  proved  to  explain  what  is  believed  to  be  the  cha- 
racters of  the  fossil  to  which  Lhwyd  first  applied  the  name  of  Lithostrodon,  and  to  point  out  the  difference 
between  them  and  those  of  Dr.  Fleming's  Litko*t.  floriformt. 

Lhwyd'a  figure  (Ichnographia,  tab.  23)  expresses  admirably,  though  rudely,  the  brief  descripdvc  characters 
engraved  on  the  plate,  “ Lithostrodon  sire  Basaltea  minimus  striatus  et  steUatua,"  the  vertical  surface  ex- 
hibiting a series  of  polygonal  or  basaldc-like  columns  longitudinally  striated,  and  the  transverse  a aongcrics 
of  variously  sized,  polygonal  stars.  Lhwyd  unfortunately  gives  no  addidooal  information  in  the  letter 
where  the  fossil  is  mentioned  (Epistol.  v.  p.  122);  but  Parkinson,  iu  his  dcscripdon  of  a coral  assigned 
by  him  apparently  with  great  correctness  to  IJjwyd’a  " lithostrodon  sive  Basaltcs”  (Org.  Rem.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  43 — 45,  pi.  5.  figs.  6 and  3),  says,  that  it  " breaks  with  a moderate  force  laterally  applied  into  angular 
ledges,"  that  “ one  or  more  of  the  columns  may  be  detached  by  a moderate  stroke."  and  that  “ a close 
examination,  especially  of  its  polished  surface,  will  show  that  the  stone  is  composed  of  a congeries  of 
polygonal  columns  exactly  adapted  and  closely  concreted  together  in  a parallel  direction."  The  first  and 
last  of  these  statements  are  strictly  applicable  to  Lhwyd’s  figure,  the  vertical  surface  bearing  evidence  ot 
facility  of  fracture,  and  the  whole  three  to  a coral  found  iu  the  mountain  limestone  near  Bristol.  Par- 
kinson further  states,  that  " the  longitudinal  section  exhibits  a striated  plumose  appearance,  and  that 
numerous  exceedingly  slender,  longitudinal  lamella:,  corresponding  with  the  external  stria:,  are  disposed 
perpendicularly  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  in  a stellated  form,  intersected  vertically  and  hori- 
zontally by  proportionally  numerous  and  equally  delicate  lamellae"  (p.  44).  These  characters  are  likewise 
prominently  exhibited  by  the  Bristol  coral  before  mentioned ; and  believing  that  Parkinson  was  j>erfectly 
correct  in  referring  his  sjiecimen  to  Lhwyd’s  * Lithostrotion,’  and  that  consequently  the  Bristol  fossil  is 
also  generically  if  not  specifically  identical  with  the  latter,  it  is  proposed  to  explain  briefly  the  leading 
characters  by  which  Lhwyd’s  polypidom  may  be  known  from  Dr.  Fleming’s  Lithostrotion. 

The  Bristol  coral  consists  of  columns  closely  aggregated,  and  so  moulded  as  to  fit  perfectly  and  fill  all 
irregularities ; but  they  arc  easily  separated  ou  every  side,  the  adjacent  walls  of  each  column  having  been 
developed  by  the  inhabiting  polype,  without  apparently  any  superior,  superficial  community  of  existence 

» * Lithostrotion  striatum  of  the  same  authority,  though  referred  to  Lhwyd’s  figure,  may,  it  is  believed,  be  applied 

( more  accurately  to  a carboniferous  fossil  resembling  it,  but  possessing  truly  the  generic  character  of  Litkost.  JUtri- 

formt.  Brit.  Anim.  508. 
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with  the  occupants  of  surrounding  columns.  In  Lithoftrotion  fiori/ormr,  on  the  contrary,  as  already  stated, 
there  is  no  tendency  to  divide  naturally  on  all  sides,  the  walls  being  essentially  **  coadunatcd,”  a character 
alluded  to  by  Martin  in  his  account  of  the  fossil ; and  though  he  says  that  “ they  arc  in  most  specimens 
-cparable,'*  yet  such  natural  divisions  have  been  found  to  be  only  occasional  and  confined  to  a limited  part 
of  the  exterior  of  the  columns,  the  other  portions  being  firmly  united.  These  separations  are  believed  to 
occur  only  where  two  groups  of  columns  have  been  irregularly  brought  in  contact.  ( Petri.  Derb.  descrip- 
tion of  pi.  43  and  44,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Fleming,  Brit.  Anim.  p.  508.)  Internally  Lhwyd's  or  the  Bristol 
coral  is  divisible  in  the  mature  state  into  two  areas,  not  three: — 1st,  a centre  more  or  less  extensive, 
occupied  by  lamella*  variously  blended  or  by  contorted  lamina?,  but  not  traversed  by  a distinct,  persistent 
axis ; and  2ndly.  an  outer  area  intersected  by  vertical  persistent  lamella?,  the  interstices  being  variously 
crossed  by  inclined  or  arched  vesicular  plates.  The  additional  columns  were  produced  by  a subdivision 
parallel  to  one  of  the  facets  of  the  pre-existing  column,  and  not  by  the  development  of  a circular  germ. 
Externally,  the  partition  was  rendered  visible  by  a line  commencing  in  outer  walls  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
column,  and  ranging  upwards,  it  almost  immediately  marked  a clear  boundary  between  two  distinct 
columns.  The  polypes  which  inhabited  these  structures  formed,  as  before  stated,  independent,  adjacent 
walls,  and  had,  it  is  inferred,  no  connexion  at  the  upper  extremities.  To  this  mode  of  production,  the 
facility  with  which  the  columns  are  detached  is  necessarily  ascribed.  In  Lit  host,  fioriforme  the  germ  pro- 
duced within  the  area  of  the  parent  was  circular,  its  |>criphery  having  no  parallelism  w ith  the  sides  of  the 
previous  column,  and  it  did  not  developc  a separate  wall,  the  boundary  between  the  young  and  the  old 
columns  having  l>cen  a conjoint  labour.  It  may  be  also  stated,  that  the  aptitude  of  the  polypes  to  fill 
every  inequality  due  to  growth,  precluded  the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of  interstitial  columns. 

The  internal  characters  dependent  upon  this  manner  of  reproduction  were  better  exhibited  in  a Russian 
coral,  described  in  the  next  page,  than  in  the  Bristol  fossil,  but  they  are  briefly  noticed  here  to  complete, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  generic  memoranda.  In  a section,  purjiosely  made,  about  half  a line  below  the 
point,  where  a subdivision  was  visible,  the  transverse  under  surface  exhibited  not  the  least  sign  of  any 
irregularity  in  the  lamellae  or  in  the  interstitial  plates.  The  young  or  offset  column,  which  commenced  im- 
mediately above  the  section  (Pb  A.  fig.  2 b),  nearly  subdivided  the  facets  from  which  it  sprung,  but  its  area 
was  much  less  than  half  that  of  the  pre.cxisting  column.  The  exposed  surface  was  inclined  obliquely  for- 
ward, and  therefore  did  not  display  everywhere  an  equal  state  of  development.  The  structure  exhibited  in 
this  uneven  plane  was  much  less  regular  than  that  in  the  section  beneath,  though  not  very  different  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  component  lamina?  near  the  sides  of  other  columns  in  which  no  subdivisions  existed  : 
traces  also  of  extension  upwards  of  the  lamella:  of  the  undivided  column  were  likewise  detectable,  indicating 
that  the  polype  of  the  young  column  possessed,  to  a certain  extent  at  least,  the  secreting  membranes  of 
the  old.  It  must  also  be  stated,  that  though  irregularities  in  the  exterior  of  the  columns  attended  in 
some  cases  the  production  of  the  offset,  yet  that  in  others  there  was  no  disconnection  upwards  between 
the  ribs  of  that  portion  of  the  undivided  wall  which  was  subjacent  to  the  young  column,  and  those  on  the 
surface  of  the  latter.  In  every  instance  in  the  Russian  specimen  as  well  as  in  the  English  the  divisional 
line  of  the  offset  was  parallel  to  one  of  the  facets,  and  the  youngest  condition  of  the  severed  portion  was 
an  irregular  polygon.  In  Lithostrotion,  the  lamellae  of  the  offspring  could  not  be  referred  even  in  part  to 
a continuation  with  pre-existing  structures. 

In  all  respects,  therefore,  it  is  believed  that  the  Bristol,  and  consequently  Lhwyd's  coral,  is  generically 
distinct  from  Dr.  Fleming’s  Lithostrotion  fi orlformt. 

In  the  inferred  mode  of  producing  additional  columns,  there  is  a resemblance  to  the  fossiliferous  opera- 
tion characteristic  of  the  Astreo  and  Favia  of  Ehreoberg  as  well  as  of  the  restricted  Caryophyllia  of  the 
same  authority.  In  the  two  former  however  the  polypes  belonging  to  one  specimen  possess  a perfect 
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community  of  existence,  and  as  the  walls  of  the  adjacent  stems  arc  also  inseparable,  there  are  marked 
generic  distinctions  from  Lhwyd's  coral.  "With  Ehrcnberg's  Caryophyllia.  including  the  Lobophyllia  of 
I)e  filuinvillc,  there  is  a greater  agreement,  each  polype  having  at  the  superior  termination  a perfectly 
distinct  boundary,  and  in  general  considerable  intervals  between  it  and  those  next  adjacent ; but  internally 
tire  structure  of  the  Bristol  coral  and  others  allied  to  it,  is  so  very  distinct  from  that  of  Caryophyllia,  par- 
ticularly in  the  bi-platcd  nature  of  the  lamella-  and  in  the  vesicular  character  of  the  interstitial  plates,  as 
to  warrant,  independent  of  the  mode  of  grouping  and  the  decided  continuation  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
divided  sterns,  of  the  lamella?  of  the  undivided,  a generic  separation. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  apply  to  Lhwyd's  coral  the  generic  designation  of  Stylastnca  (<rrvAoc,  co- 
lumna ; uorpar,  astrttm ),  recommended  to  the  describcr  by  Mr.  Murchison  on  account  of  its  columnar 
aspect;  and  if  Parkinson  be  correct  in  considering  it  as  identical  with  a fossil  described  by  Volkraann,  it 
is  further  suggested  that  it  should  be  distinguished  from  other  species  by  the  designation  of  Stylastraa 
vorticalis.  (Parkinson,  Org.  Rem.,  vol.  ii.  p.  45.) 

The  following  may  be  given  us  a summary  of  the  generic  characters,  so  far  os  the  nature  of  the  coral 
is  known  to  the  describer 

A columnar,  lamcllif erous,  atony polypidom ; lamella  exceeding  twelve,  bi-platcd , columns  closely  aggregated, 
easily  separated ; internal  structure  twofold, — Is/,  u central  area  occupied  by  variously  blended  lamella  or 
contorted  lamina,  without  a distinct,  persistent  axis ; ‘2nd,  an  outtr  zone,  traversed  by  vertical,  continuous, 
bi-platcd  lamella,  not  fasciculated ; interstices  occupied  by  numerous,  arched  or  vesicular  lamina ; additional 
columns  produced  by  subdivisions  of  the  parent  column  ; polypes  perfectly  circumscribed  at  the  superior  termi- 
nation ; no  connecting  mantle. 

Stylastraa  inconferta,  sp.  n. 

Columns  4 — 6-sided,  irregular  in  the  breadth  of  the  planes  and  the  range  upwards ; outer  surface  unequally 
ribbed ; central  area,  variously  contorted  lamina ; outer  zone,  lamella  about  thirty -four,  alternately  broad 
and  very  narrow ; interstitial  plates  numerous ; terminal  cup  not  observed ; additional  columns  bi-par  tit  e 
(only?).  (PI.  A.  fig.  2.) 

This  fossil  di tiers  from  Lhwyd's  species  in  the  greater  dimensions  of  the  columns,  in  the  more  open 
structure  of  the  interior,  and  in  the  centre  being  much  less  occupied  by  prolongations  of  the  lamellae. 

The  specimen  of  Styl.  inconferta  which  was  examined,  was  a fragment  detached  from  the  interior  of  a 
mass,  and  it  measured  about  four  inches  and  a half  in  altitude,  two  and  a quarter  in  width,  and  one  and  a 
half  in  extreme  thickness.  The  columns  exhibited  not  the  slightest  indications  of  divergence,  but  they 
were  more  or  less  irregular  in  form  and  range,  and  so  perfectly  moulded  to  each  other  as  to  indicate  a 
complete  aptitude  in  the  polypes  to  fill  every  interspace  (fig.  2).  They  had  in  some  places  been  fractured, 
and  occasionally  dislocated,  apparently  daring  the  life  of  the  animal ; and  at  the  upper  extremity  the  whole 
mass  of  the  specimen,  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  had  so  far  undergone  decomposition,  that  it  presented 
only  a confused  aggregate  of  broken  plates  with  slight  traces  of  polygonal  boundaries.  The  average 
diameter  of  the  more  regular  columns  was  four  lines. 

1.  The  central  area,  which  was  circular  and  rarely  exceeded  one  line  in  diameter,  had  no  definite  boun- 
dary*. and  was  composed  of  irregular  lamirne  variously  inclined  and  intermingled,  but  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  extended  transversely  across  the  area,  giving  such  limited  vertical  sections  very  much  the  aspect 
of  the  interior  of  a Cyathopbylium : the  general  structure,  however,  agreed  more  nearly  with  that  of  a 
Lithodendron  without  an  axis.  Rough  transverse  sections,  moreover,  never  gave  a centre  composed  of  a 
smooth,  flat  disc  similar  to  that  of  Cyathophyllum  ; and  such  surfaces,  when  polished,  always  exhibited 
faint  curved  lines,  without  any  symmetrical  structure,  indicative  of  the  axis  of  Lithoetrotion  or  Lathi- . 
dendron. 
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2.  The  lamellae  of  the  outer  area  sprang  very  generally  from  the  boundary  wall,  the  narrow  being  almost 
rudimentary,  but  the  broad  ranging  with  slight  flexures  across  the  rone,  and  sometimes  into  the  central 
structure.  Though  conjointly  exceedingly  thin,  the  two  plates  could  readily  be  detected  in  polished, 
transverse  sections ; and  in  longitudinal  fractures  (fig.  2,  2 a mag.),  the  separated  feathered  surfaces  were 
us  clearly  displayed  in  these  comparatively  minute  columns  as  in  the  gigantic  Catania  of  Ireland.  There 
was,  however,  this  difference ; in  Stylastrsea  the  inner  surface  c*f  the  plates  extended  to  the  wall  of  the  co- 
lumn,  while  in  Caninia  it  was  confined  to  a limited  intermediate  zone.  The  surface  was  traversed  by 
strong,  waved  lines,  inclined  upwards  and  outwards.  The  interstitial  plates,  prolongations,  in  part  at  least, 
of  the  central  lamina.',  were,  as  exposed  in  vertical  sections,  highly  inclined,  vesicular  and  numerous,  but 
not  so  close  or  small  as  in  Lhwyd's  coral ; and  in  transverse  sections  they  exhibited  variously  combined, 
curved  or  arched  lines,  also  less  numerous  or  closely  disposed  than  in  that  fossil,  on  account  ap(wrently 
of  the  rudimentary  character  of  the  alternate  or  narrow  lamella?. 

The  exterior  of  the  columns  (fig.  2)  was  very  irregular  in  outline,  conforming,  as  before  stated,  to  all  in- 
equalities of  upward  development ; and  not  nnfrcqucntly  one  column  overlapped,  in  port,  an  adjacent  facet. 
The  sides  were  crossed  by  fine,  waved  lines  und  prominent  ridges,  indicative  of  renewed  or  disturbed 
growth  ; and  they  were  traversed  vertically  by  broad  ribs  of  variable  strength  and  persistence. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  producing  additional  columns,  the  remarks  already  given  (p.  620  and 
fig.  2 b ) contain  all  the  information  acquired  from  the  examination  of  tliis  specimen,  except  tint  stages  of 
gradual  completion  of  internal  structure  in  the  divided  columns  were  noticed  (fig.  2 r),  and  that  the  re- 
productive developments  took  place  very  irregularly,  and  in  general  at  considerable  intervals.  No  signs 
of  a triple  or  quadruple  partition  were  detected. 

Locality  and  Formation, — Koasatchi-Datchi,  south  of  Minsk,  eastern  side  of  the  Ural  Chain.  Carboni- 
ferous limestone.  {Stylastrata  incanferta  thus  affords  an  additional  interesting  link  between  the  carboni- 
ferous fauna  of  Western  Europe  and  that  of  the  borders  of  Asia.) 

DjFHTMirLLUaf. 

This  generic  designation  is  proposed  for  certain  corals  which  exhibit  ail  aggregate  of  characters  be- 
lieved to  be  sufficiently  peculiar  to  warrant  the  fossils  possessing  them  being  considered  the  type  of  a new 
genus.  The  peculiarities  were  first  observed  in  a specimen  from  the  carboniferous  limes  tone  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kamcnsk,  on  the  Siberian  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  more  recently  in  a fossil  of 
not  rare  occurrence  in  the  equivalent  formation  near  Bristol.  The  genera  with  which  these  corals  are 
most  nearly  allied,  aa  respects  either  structural  details  or  mode  of  reproduction,  arc  Lithodendrou,  Cya- 
thophyllum,  Stylastrsea  and  Caryophyllia  of  Ehrenberg.  In  the  following  notice,  allusion  is  constantly 
made  to  the  English  specimens  also,  as  they  exhibited  prominently,  in  some  instances,  characters  which 
were  but  slightly  indicated  in  those  from  Kamcnsk ; and  the  reader  is  requested  while  perusing  it  to  con- 
sult the  figures  of  the  latter  fossil  given  in  Plate  A.  (figs-  4 to  4 e). 

The  points  of  resemblance  between  the  corals  under  consideration  and  well-known  species  of  Litho- 
dendron,  arc,  in  some  states,  so  considerable,  that  the  Bristol  fossil  may  have  been  occasionally  referred  to 
one  of  them.  In  the  mode  of  growth,  both  Lithodcndron  and  the  proposed  genus  agree  by  having  deve- 
loped ramified  masses,  with  the  stems  more  or  less  distant  from  each  other,  but  occasionally  united  when 
the  interval  was  small.  Internally  both  genera  exhibit,  in  the  zone  surrounding  the  central  area,  a great 
uniformity  of  structure,  allowance  being  made  for  specific  diversities,  and  the  variations  which  occur  in 
different  portions  of  the  same  specimen.  The  lamellae  in  both  are  also  bi-plated.  As  regards  the  central 
area,  it  was  composed  in  the  Komensk  specimens  of  convex  or  fiat  diaphragms;  but  in  neither  longitu- 
dinal or  transverse  sections  obtained  by  fracture,  and  subsequently  polished,  were  any  signs  detected  of 
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an  axis  ; nor  did  they  occur  in  a specimen,  so  worn  down  by  the  describcr  that  the  centre  could  not  be 
passed,  and  an  axis  exist,  without  being  discovered.  In  some  of  the  Bristol  longitudinal  sections,  how- 
ever. displaying  in  all  other  respects  a perfect  agreement  with  those  of  the  Kamcnsk  fossil,  a central  body 
was  occasionally  more  or  lew*  developed,  and  when  fully,  it  resembled  so  greatly  the  axis  of  true  Lithodendra, 
that  a generic  identity  might  have  been  inferred.  It  is  believed,  nevertheless,  that  there  are  important  es- 
sential differences  between  the  apparent  axis  of  the  proposed  genus  and  the  real  axis  of  the  established  one. 
In  Lithodendron  it  forms  a marked  persistent  body,  variously  constituted,  but  ranging  continuously  through 
the  centre  of  the  stem,  and  forming  in  the  terminal  cup  a bold  boss : there  is  also  no  connexion  between 
it  and  the  mode  of  ramification,  the  branches  springing  from  the  side,  and  being  in  no  way  influenced  by 
it.  In  the  proposed  genus,  on  the  contrary,  the  central  body  varies  in  characters,  the  variations  depend* 
ing,  it  is  believed,  on  the  manner  in  which  the  ramifying  was  effected.  In  longitudinal  sections  of  both 
Kamensk  and  Bristol  specimens,  an  acicular  point,  more  or  less  prolonged,  was  not  unfrequcntly  noticed 
springing  vertically  or  obliquely  from  the  centre  of  one  diaphmgm,  and  occasionally  ranging  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  next.  In  some  sections  from  Bristol,  not  those  which  exhibited  most  strongly  the  appa- 
rent axis,  similar  acicular  lines  traversed  two,  or  more,  succesaivc  intervals,  but  without  any  regular  con- 
nexion, the  terminations  on  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  diaphragms  not  coinciding  in  position.  Be- 
tween these  intersected  intervals,  others  occurred  in  which  no  central  process  was  noticed.  Again,  in  lieu 
of  a single  line,  two  occasionally  appeared  springing  obliquely  from  a continuous  base  or  diaphragm,  and 
were  united  in  an  acute  angle,  cither  at  the  top  of  the  interval,  or  after  extending  through  more  than 
one,  and  in  such  cases  interrupting  the  range  of  the  intermediate  diaphragms.  Occasionally  also  one  of 
the  transverse  lamina?  was  bent  upwards  at  an  obtuse  angle  in  the  centre.  In  the  most  strongly  charac- 
terized axes,  the  diaphragms  were  in  general  very  irregular,  and  sharply  inclined  against  the  central  oci- 
cular  line  ; the  whole  agreeing,  as  before  stated,  almost  perfectly  in  appearance  with  the  axiB  of  some 
true  Lithodendra.  All  these  structures  were  very  unequally  exhibited,  and  even  the  last  was  preceded 
and  succeeded  in  the  same  section,  which  showed  no  distinct  curvature,  by  regular  diaphragms  and  in- 
tervals, without  any  indications  of  a central  body.  In  nearly  300  transverse  or  oblique  sections,  displayed 
in  polished  Bristol  slabs,  no  true  axis  was  observed ; and  in  the  only  terminal  cup  examined  (a  Kamcnsk 
specimen),  no  boss  was  discovered,  during  a careful  removal  of  the  sediment  with  which  the  depression 
had  been  filled. 

It  is  proposed  now  to  state  briefly  the  conceived  real  nature  of  these  various  central  structures,  and  to 
point  out  in  what  respects  they  arc  believed  to  differ  from  the  axis  of  Lithodendra. 

The  branching  in  the  corals  under  consideration,  was  effected  by  a perfect  medial  subdivision  of  the  stem, 
and  consequently  in  the  exact  range  of  the  indications  above  noticed  of  irregularities  in  the  inhabiting 
polype : moreover,  those  structural  inequalities  often  immediately  preceded  the  sub-divisional  process,  and 
could  easily  be  referred  as  the  first  steps  in  that  new  order  of  growth  which  was  speedily  perfected  in  the 
divided  branches.  In  figure  4 b,  Plate  A.,  an  acicular  line  immediately  precedes  the  bifurcation  : and  the 
reader  is  requested  to  compare  the  oblique,  subdivided  diaphragms  at  the  commencement  of  the  separated 
branches  with  the  inclined  plates  mentioned  above.  It  is  therefore  inferred,  that  all  the  irregularities  or 
apparent  axeal  structures  are  but  immature  signs  of  the  process  which  was  effected  at  the  fitting  period ; 
and  further,  that  such  a mode  of  branching  precluded  the  existence  of  a persistent  axis  similar  to  that  of 
lithodendron:  it  has  been  already  stated,  there  is  no  connexion  in  that  genus,  in  position  or  otherwise,  be- 
tween the  axis  and  the  lateral  offsets  or  branches  developed  from  germs.  According  to  Ehrenberg,  this  dif- 
ference in  the  mode  of  ramification  demands  not  only  a generic  separation,  but  tha  tne  coral  should  be 
placed  in  a distinct  family  from  that  to  which  Lithodendron  belongs. 
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Respecting  the  other  genero  with  which  the  Kamensk  fossil  has  been  stated  to  have  certain  rcsem- 
blances,  few  remarks  only  are  necessary. 

Internally  there  is  an  almost  perfect  central  agreement,  except  in  the  occasional  irregularities,  between 
the  proposed  genus  and  many  of  the  corals  usually  assigned  to  Cyathophyllum  ; but  there  is,  again,  be- 
sides  the  distinction  in  the  number  of  areas,  the  important  difference,  of  one  being  perfectly  bipartite  and 
the  other  proliferous. 

As  regards  Stylastraa,  the  structural  details  of  the  interior  are  also  different  as  respects  the  areas,  and 
the  sub-divisional  process,  if  rightly  assigned  to  that  genus,  is  much  less  perfect  than  in  the  Kamensk 
fossil : in  Stylastnea  also  the  adjacent  columns  are  never  laterally  united. 

Lastly,  while  there  is  a strict  accordance  in  the  mode  of  branching,  there  is  a complete  dissimilarity 
internally  between  the  coral  which  has  been  under  consideration  and  Cary ophy Ilia. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  the  Siberian  and  English  polypidoms  are  in  their  aggregated  characters  geue- 
rically  distinct,  it  is  proposed  to  designate  them  by  the  appellation  of  Diphyphyllum,  founded  on  the  two- 
fold resemblance,  first  noticed  in  the  Kamensk  specimens,  to  Cyathophyllum  centrically,  and  to  Caryo- 
phyllia  in  the  mode  of  branching  duas  ha  bens  naturas  ; q>t>Woy,  folium). 

The  following  generic  characters  are  suggested: — 

.4  stony,  lamelliferous  polypidom  : lamella  exceeding  12,  bi-plated ; branched,  branches  dichotomous inter- 
nal structure,  tri-areal : 1 , central  area,  intersected  by  flat,  convex  or  irregular  diaphragms,  no  persistent 
axis ; 2,  intermediate  area,  traversed  vertically  by  lamella;  interspaces  crossed  obliquely  or  downwards  by 
extensions  of  the  diaphragms  and  subordinate  plates ; 3,  outer  area  traversed  by  lateral  extensions  of  lamella ; 
interspaces  crossed  by  arched  or  vesicular  lamina  inclined  upwards  and  outwards  ; stems  not  uniformly  thick- 
ened by  external  secretions,  but  occasionally  united  when  in  juxtaposition. 

Diphyphyllum  concinnum. 

Stems  cylindrical,  nearly  smooth ; crossed  externally  by  close,  fine,  waved  lines,  and  stronger,  unequal,  distant 
bands ; lamella  numerous,  variable ; inner  surface  of  plates  furrowed  strongly  upwards  and  outwards 
central  area,  diaphragms  flat,  convex  or  irregular  ; intermediate  area,  principal  lamella  exceeding  30, 
more  or  less  urazed,  intermediate  very  unequal;  interstitial  prolongations  of  diaphragms  inclined  sharply 
downwards,  accessory  plates  nearly  horizontal ; outer' area,  lamella  variable  in  strength  and  range,  in- 
terstitial plates  largely  vesicular ; terminal  cup  deep,  lined  by  edges  of  the  lamella,  no  central  boss. 
(PI.  A.  fig.  4.) 

The  specimens  of  this  coral  which  were  examined,  consisted  of  one  subdivided  stem  (fig.  4 a,  4 b).  and 
several  portions  of  others  (fig.  4);  the  larger  having  a nearly  uniform  diameter  of  four  und  a half  lines, 
and  the  smaller  of  three  and  a half  lines.  'Hie  relative  proportions  of  the  areas  were  not  quite  constant, 
but  in  one  specimen  the  width  of  the  central  was  about  two  lines,  and  that  of  each  of  the  others  one  line. 
The  inner  surfaces  of  the  lamella;  plates  agreed  almost  perfectly  with  those  of  Caninia  and  Stylostrwa ; and 
the  lamella;  in  their  extension  across  the  outer  area,  partook  very  much  of  the  variable  characters  exhibited 
in  the  former  genus ; being  sometimes  alternately  broad  and  narrow,  the  latter  projecting  partially  into 
the  intermediate  zone,  but  sometimes  so  united  to  the  vesicular  lumixue  as  to  form  a complicated  reticu- 
lation. The  boundary  wall  was  exceedingly  thin  throughout,  and  exhibited  no  indications  of  lateral  junc- 
tions. The  indications  of  on  axis  were  very  faint,  being  confined  to  the  occasional  appearance  of  a single 
line  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  or  to  a few  instances  of  conical  irregularities  in  the  diaphragms.  The 
beautiful  example  of  bifurcation  represented  in  figures  4 a,  4 b,  exhibits  clearly  the  connexion  between 
such  irregularities  and  the  sub-dividing  process.  The  depth  of  the  terminal  cup  was  rather  more  than 
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half  the  diameter ; the  margin  was  sharp ; the  edges  of  the  lamella  projected  slightly  and  the  bottom 
was  formed  by  the  smooth  surface  of  a diaphragm. 

Locality  and  Formation. — Hill  of  Tchirief,  Kamcnsk,  on  the  river  Issetz,  eastern  side  of  the  Ural  Chain. 
Carboniferous  limestone. 

Monticularia  Sternberg  it,  Fischer. 

I/ydnop&ora  Stembergii,  Fischer  de  Waldheim,  Oryctograpbie  du  Gouvem,  de  Moscou,  p.  157  pi.  34. 
fig.  5l.  (Gregorievo,  sixty  versts  south-west  from  Moscow.) 

The  specimen  of  this  coral  which  was  examined,  consisted  of  soft,  granular  limestone,  without  n trace 
of  animal  secretion.  The  portions  exhibiting  the  lamelliferous  cones  were  of  limited  extent ; but  there 
was  a perfect  agreement  in  the  number  and  character  of  rays,  with  M.  Fischer's  description  and  unmag- 
nified figure.  From  the  friable  nature  of  the  specimen,  it  was  impossible  to  detect  any  extension  inward* 
of  the  lamelliferous  rays ; but  it  was  believed,  on  account  of  the  agreement  in  the  characters  of  the  cones 
with  those  of  a recent  specimen  of  Monticularia,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  referring  them  to  casts  of  an 
Astrea  or  any  allied  genus,  that  the  fossil  had  been  rightly  studied  by  M.  Fischer.  Professor  Goldfuss,  in 
the  additions  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Pctrcfacta,  has  identified  his  Astrea  v element osa,  a Macstricht 
fossil,  with  Monticularia  Stembergii,  but  most  clearly  on  insufficient  grounds  (Petref.  pp.  68,  *245.  pi.  23. 
fig.  4). 

Locality  and  Formation. — Meshkovitza,  Government  of  Kovno.  Silurian  L 
P or  it  ci  pyriform  is,  Ehrcnbcrg. 

Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  C’orallcnthiere  des  Kothen  Meeres,  p.  120.  1831-1834.  (Berlin  Trans- 
actions, 1832.) 

Heliopora  interstincta,  Eichwald,  Syst&me  Silurien  de  l'Estlionie,  p.  211.  1840. 

In  Mr.  Murchison's  works  on  the  Silurian  System,  part  ii.  p.  686,  a list  of  other  synonyms  and  refer- 
ences is  given. 

It  is  believed,  that  the  specific  characters  of  the  group  of  corals  to  which  Por.  pyriformis  belongs 
cannot  be  correctly  determined,  unless  the  specimens  examined  exhibit,  not  only  the  structure  pos- 
sessed during  growth,  but  that  also  which  the  polype  developed  at  the  period  when  it  apparently  ceased 
to  arid  to  the  stony  fabric.  So  far,  however,  as  a comparison  of  equally  immature  specimens  would 
permit  an  opinion  to  be  formed,  the  Russian  fossil  presented  no  essential  structural  differences  from  that 
found  in  the  Silurian  formations  of  England,  of  Gothland,  or  of  Malmoc  Isle  in  the  Bay  of  Ghristiatriu. 
With  respect  to  the  Eifel  coral  described  and  figured  by  Prof.  Goldfuss,  under  the  name  of  Astrea  porostt, 
(Petref.  pi.  21.  fig.  7),  aud  identified  by  him,  as  well  as  by  all  oilier  authorities,  with  the  Gothland  fossil, 
or  Poritcs  pyriformis,  the  same  stage  of  development  presents,  it  is  believed,  no  structural  difference, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a greater  breadth  of  the  lamella*.  This  observation  applies  also  to  a coral 
common  in  the  Devonian  limestone  of  England,  and  assigned  likewise  to  Por.  pyriformis.  In  a notice, 
however,  on  one  of  the  plates,  illustrative  of  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison’s  Memoir  on  the 
Devonian  System  of  England  (Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  London,  2nd  ser.  vol.  v.  pi.  58.  1840),  some  specimens 

1 It  has  been  considered  necessary  to  retain  the  use  of  Lamarck’s  generic  name,  on  account  of  its  having  been 
very  generally  adapted,  though  proposed  subsequently  to  Hydnophora. 

* The  locality  of  Meshkovitza,  north  of  Shavli,  in  the  government  of  Kovno  (Lithuania),  where  our  fragment  wa* 
collected, is  unquestionably  Silurian  ; whilst  Fischer’s  locality  is  carboniferous.  Believing  the  identification  of  Mr. 
Lonsdale  to  be  correct,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  absolutely  necessary  to  suppose,  that  this  species  of  coral  is  com- 
mon to  the  two  systems ; for,  after  all,  the  Moscow  specimen  may  have  been  derived  from  the  northern  drift,  in 
which  fragments  of  Silurian  rocks  are  not  uncommon.— R.  1.  M. 
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of  that  coral  belonging  to  Mr.  Austen  arc  briefly  shown  to  undergo  a very  remarkable  change  at  a certain 
period  of  development,  and  inferred  to  be  that  which  limited  its  growth.  Whether  the  specific  determi- 
nation was  correct,  remains  to  be  proved  by  the  discovery  of  Silurian  specimens,  exhibiting  fully  the  same 
state.  The  author  of  these  notes  is  not  aware  of  any  observations  having  been  made  upon  this  imjtortant 
inquiry ; and  he  is  unwilling  to  propose,  on  imperfect  evidence,  specific  separations ; but  a Gothland 
specimen  in  Mr.  Murchison's  cabinet  afforded  a few  instances  of  the  obliteration  of  tubes  by  the  extension 
and  union  of  the  lamella:.  The  characters,  thus  presented,  differed  however  materially  from  those  ex- 
hibited by  the  specimens  from  the  Devonian  limestones  of  England,  being  merely  a junction  of  lamellar 
without  any  of  the  fiUinga-ap  by  transverse  or  convex  larain*  so  prominent  in  the  other  instances.  It 
has.  however,  been  deemed  right  to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  receive  from 
those  possessed  of  the  requisite  facilities,  a full  share  of  consideration. 

In  the  recent  Heliupora  c arnica  of  De  Blainville  ( Pocillopora  cetrulea,  Lamarck),  a somewhat  similar 
obliteration  of  the  tubes  occurs,  but  the  agreement  is  not  considered  sufficient  in  the  present  state  of  the 
inquiry  to  justify  the  restoration  of  Forties  piriformis  to  that  genus,  other  Anthozoa  exhibiting  also  re- 
markable changes  in  the  external  characters  at  a certain,  possibly  final  period  of  development. 

Localities  and  Formations, — Isle  of  Dago  ; Petropavlofsk  ; Gothland  ; Malmoe  Isle,  ia  Christiania  Bay  ; 
Upper  Silurian. 

Aulopora  conglomerata  ?,  Goldf. 1 

Pctrcfacta,  p.  83.  pi.  29.  fig.  4. 

The  fossil  assigned  with  a doubt  to  this  coral,  was  attached  to  a mass  of  Favosites,  and  occupied  a 
surface  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  consisted  of  an  aggregate  of  nearly  horizontal  or  inclined  tubes, 
forming  what  might  be  considered  as  the  base,  or  commencement  of  a group  similar  to  that  figured  by 
M.  Goldfuss  (/be.  dt.  svpra). 

Locality  and  Formation. — Isle  of  Dago.  Upper  Silurian. 

Stromatopora  concmtrica,  Goldfuss. 

Pctrcfacta  Musci  Univcr.  Bonnensis,  p.  22.  tab.  8.  fig.  5.  1826. 

Mr.  Murchison's  Silurian  System,  partii.  p.  680.  pi.  15.  fig.  31.  1839. 

No  differences  were  observed  between  the  Russian  specimens  of  this  coral,  and  those  found  in  the 
Silurian  formations  of  England.  In  Russia  it  occurs  also  in  considerable  masses,  equalling  many  of  the 
larger  specimens  obtained  in  the  Wenlock  limestone,  one,  from  the  laic  of  Dago,  measuring  eight  and  a 
half  inches  in  length,  five  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  three  and  a half  in  thickness ; and  another  of  an 
oval  form  from  Petropavlofsk  on  the  east  flank  of  the  Ural  Chain,  being  about  nine  inches  in  one  diameter, 
and  five  in  the  other. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  a common  fossil  in  Gothland,  not  being  mentioned  by  Fougt  in  his  memoir  on 
the  Corals  of  the  Baltic,  or  by  Hisinger  in  the  Lethsea  Suecica ; the  author  of  these  notes  has  also  seen 
but  one  small  fragment  imbedded  in  a slab  of  encrinital  limestone.  It  is  believed  to  occur  in  one  of  the 
Silurian  deposits  of  the  bay  of  Christiania. 

Localities  and  Formations. — Nanai  in  Lithuania ; Gothland  ; Isle  of  Dago ; North  of  Petrozavodsk ; 
Petropavlofsk,  and  between  N.  and  V.  Turinsk,  east  flank  of  North  Ural ; Isles  of  Christiania  Bay. 
Silurian. 

Fbnkstblls,  Miller. 

This  genus  was  originally  proposed  by  the  late  author  of  the  work  on  Crinoidea,  but  it  was  first  intro- 
duced into  a published  notice  on  fossil  corals,  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Murchison's  * Silurian  System  ’ 

1 A second  specks  of  Aulopora  (A.  terpms  ?)  was  found  by  Count  Keyscrling  in  the  Devonian  strata  of  Voroneje, 
but  has  not  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Lonsdale. 
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(part  ii.  p.  677.  1839).  Various  polypidoms,  however,  similar  in  structure  with  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone fossils  to  which  the  name  was  applied  by  Mr.  Miller,  haring  been  recently  referred  to  Gorgonia 
and  Retepora,  and  the  establishment  of  Fenestella  objected  to*,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  point 
out  briefly  the  characters  by  winch  the  latter  genus  is  distinguished  from  the  two  former. 

From  Gorgonia,  whether  limited  according  to  Lamouroux,  De  Bloinvillc  and  Ehrenbcrg.  or  considered 
more  generally,  as  by  Lamarck,  Fenestella  differs  in  its  principal  component  structures.  It  has  no  con- 
tractile, separable,  pulverulent  crust,  to  which  the  cell  of  the  polype  is  limited,  nor  hus  it  any  represen- 
tative of  an  internal,  horn-like  axis,  with  or  without  a distinct  central  structure.  The  outer  laminu, 
which  in  a state  of  decomposition  may  be  said  to  resemble,  to  a certain  extent,  the  crust  of  Gorgonia>, 
consists,  however,  in  a nearly  perfect  condition,  of  an  apparently  solid  substance,  more  or  less  pierced  by 
microscopic  foramina,  but  bearing  no  trace  of  having  been  contractile,  or  largely  composed  of  animal 
matter.  On  the  side  to  which  the  cells  are  confined,  it  is  very  thin,  except  at  the  intervals  where  the 
cells  bend  suddenly  outwards ; while  on  the  reverse  side,  it  was  not  developed  till  the  coral  had  attained 
a certain  age,  after  which  it  was  gradually  thickened,  and  it  often  attained  considerable  dimensions  in 
the  lower  port  of  the  stem.  In  some  old  specimens,  when  this  reverse  lamina  is  partially  abraded,  and 
the  internal  layer  of  vertical  tubuli  is  exposed,  the  resemblance  to  ordinary,  recent  Gorgonis  ifl  con- 
siderable ; but  a due  examination  of  all  the  component  parts  will  convince  the  observer  that  there  is  no 
generic  identity.  In  the  next  place,  as  respects  the  cells,  the  differences  are  as  great.  In  Gorgonis  the 
whole  contractile  crust,  including  the  sides  of  the  polype-cavities,  is  but  a great  development  of  the 
outer  tunic  of  the  compound  animal  v‘ ; whereas  in  Fenestelhe,  the  laroime  composing  the  outer  surface 
and  the  other  walls  of  the  cells,  agree  closely  in  characters  with  the  equivalent  portions  of  true  calca- 
reous cellular  corals,  and  therefore  had  no  intimate  union  or  interblending  with  the  membranes  of  the 
)>olypc  similar  to  that  of  Gorgonia.  A careful  consideration  of  these  structures  alone,  will,  it  is  believed, 
satisfy  the  palaeontologist,  that  there  is  not  merely  a generic,  but  a much  greater  distinction.  With 
regard  to  the  interior  of  the  coral,  a perfect  dissimilarity  again  prevails.  Beneath  the  thick  scries  of 
obliquely  overlying  cylindrical  cells,  limited  to  one  tide  of  the  coral,  there  is  no  axis  formed  of  concen- 
tric bauds  variously  composed,  yet  distinct  in  character  from  the  crust,  but  a parallel  layer  of  vertical, 
capillary  tubes,  the  walls  of  which  differ  not  apparently  from  those  of  the  cells.  In  the  young  state*, 
this  layer  constitutes  the  outer  surface  of  the  non-cellular  side, — a character  not  to  be  detected  among 
Gorgonis?,  which  develope,  first,  the  perfectly  surrounding  crust,  and  then  the  fibrous  or  born-like  axis. 
The  outer  layer  of  the  reverse  side  differs  not,  as  before  stated,  essentially  from  the  other  solid  portions, 
and  was  clearly  formed  by  secretions  from  vessels  connected  with  the  polype  by  means  of  foramina  or 
tubuli,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  many  cellular  or  tubular  corals ; and  it  cannot  be  regarded,  like  the 
crust  in  Gorgoniac,  as  the  product  of  an  investing  animal  substance. 

The  characters  thus  imperfectly  suggested  for  consideration,  will,  it  is  hoped,  when  better  elucidated 
by  accomplished  palaeontologists,  lead  to  a right  understanding  of  the  corals  assigned  to  Mr.  Miller's 
genus,  and  remove  every  doubt  respecting  their  not  being  **  corticiferous  polypidoms."  Had  that  author 
lived  and  published  the  intended  work,  the  nature  of  these  fossils  would  not  have  been  misunderstood  by 
any  observer. 

Between  Fenestella  and  Retepora  the  agreement  is  much  greater  than  in  the  preceding  case.  In  both 
genera  the  polype  cells  are  limited  to  one  side,  and  the  reverse  surface  is  formed  as  well  ns  thickened  by 


1 Description  Anim.  Fow.  Terr.  Houiller,  &c.  de  la  Belgique,  p.  3,  1842. 

3 See  Dr.  Milne  Edward?’  remarks  on  44  Polypiers  Corticifires.”  2nd  edit.  Lamarck,  Anim.  sans  Vert.  ii.  p.  464 
**/  a*?.  1836. 
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secretions  from  the  animal  through  foramina  in  the  first  instance,  and  horizontal  channels  subsequently : 
but  in  true  Reteporaj  the  intermediate  layer  of  vertical  capillary  tubes  is  totally  wanting,  the  corals  pos- 
sessing that  structure,  and  formerly  included  in  the  genus,  having  been  removed  from  it  by  Lamouroux 
and  other  authorities.  Among  the  minor  distinctions  may  be  noticed,  the  oblique  arrangement  of  the 
cells  in  Fenestella,  whereby  they  in  part  overlie  each  other,  and  arc  more  or  less  suddenly  bent  towards 
the  oral  termination  ; also  the  tendency  to  a cylindrical  furm  and  vertically  lineal  arrangement.  If  the 
meshes  in  Uctepora  generally  can  be  regarded  as  the  result  only  of  oblique  unions  of  branches,  then  the 
transverse  processes  in  Fenestella,  whether  cellular  or  nut,  may  likewise  be  considered  as  a generic  di- 
stinction. A central  dividing  ridge,  or  the  sculpturing  exhibited  on  the  cellular  surface  of  some  species 
of  Fenestella  cannot  alone  be  regarded  as  an  essential  character,  though  no  analogous  structure  appears 
to  have  been  noticed  in  Hctepone,  the  strength  of  the  configurations  depending  generally  upon  the  age 
of  the  specimen  or  of  the  part  preserved,  and  the  very  existence  being  not  unfrequcntly  concealed  by 
external  thickenings.  There  are  other  details  which  the  practised  eye  will  detect  and  dwell  upon,  and 
render  uvailahle  in  the  aggregate ; but  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient  have  been  indicated  to  prevent  the  most 
inexperienced  palaeontologist  from  assigning  to  Kctcpora  such  polypidoms  as  those  under  consideration, 
because  they  exhibit,  at  first  sight,  a certain  amount  of  resemblance. 

Between  Fenestella  and  Hornera  the  agreement  in  some  respects  again  is  greater  tlian  in  either  of  the 
preceding  instances,  but  there  are  important  essential  differences.  In  Hornera  there  exists  each  of  the 
three  great  structural  characters  already  shown  to  belong  to  Fenestella,  namely,  a |>olypiferous  surface, 
an  intermediate  layer  of  capillary  tubes,  and  a reverse  outer  crust  produced  at  a certain  period  of  deve- 
lopment, and  thickened  by  secretions  from  the  animal.  In  the  cylindrical  or  slightly  polygonal  form  of 
the  polype  cavity,  as  well  as  in  the  oblique  overlying  position,  there  are  also  certain  but  limited  agree- 
ments, the  cavity  being  of  very  limited  extent  in  Fenestella.  Hornera,  however,  hus  been  shown  by 
Dr.  Milne  Edwards  to  belong  to  the  family  of  Tubuliporidie  (Recherche*  sur  lea  Polypes,  Mem.  sur  les 
Crisies.  &c.),  and  it  never  exhibits  the  structures  about  to  be  noticed.  In  many  published  figures,  a row 
of  relatively  large  foramina  are  delineated  ranging  down  the  central  ridge  (where  it  exists) ; and  they  have 
been  found  to  prevail  in  species  possessing  such  divisional  lines,  whether  one  or  more  in  number,  but 
under  different  uppearances,  the  foramina  being  sometimes  near  each  other,  sometimes  at  considerable 
distances,  and  generally  in  a straight  row,  though  in  one  instance  they  were  found  to  be  arranged  alter- 
nately or  in  zigzag.  Occasionally  they  are  entirely  wanting.  When  the  coral  itself  is  not  preserved,  and 
the  specimen  exhibits  only  a cast  of  the  surface,  a conical  indentation  usually  represents  the  foramen  ; 
and  the  difference  is  conjectured  to  arise  from  the  outer  covering  of  the  opening  having  been  destroyed 
where  the  coral  is  in  part  preserved,  but  impressed  in  a perfect  condition  where  the  cast  only  is  exhibited. 
In  the  cast  of  a fine  large  coral  which  exhibited  all  the  structural  characters  of  Fenestellse,  but  in  which 
the  polype-residences  were  disposed  in  quincunx  without  any  divisional  ridges,  there  were  no  lineally  dis- 
posed foramina  or  indentations ; but  over  or  a little  on  one  side  of  many  of  the  oral  apertures,  were 
minute,  semi-spherical  convex  casts,  and  in  a few  instances  a corresponding  concave  impression.  Re- 
specting the  true  nature  of  these  foramina  or  the  chambers  connected  with  them,  no  opinion  is  hazarded ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  they  are  strictly  analogous  to  the  rows  of  apertures  in  the  Lunulites,  which  have 
the  cells  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  and  that  the  serai-spherical  cavities  in  the  specimen  last  alluded  to 
may  be  considered  identical  in  nature  with  the  shallow  cavities  of  frequent  occurrence  over  the  mouths 
in  those  species  of  Lunnlitcs  which  have  the  cells  disposed  in  quincunx.  Beyond  this  comparison,  and 
the  inference  that  Fenestella  should  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  family  of  polypidoms  as 
Lunulites,  and  therefore  not  to  the  Tubuliporid®,  the  author  does  not  feel  qualified  at  present  to  offer  any 
remarks. 
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How  far  a perfect  examination  of  the  numerous  fossils  which  have  been  considered  referable  to  Fenes- 
tella  may  suggest  the  necessity  of  forming  subgcnera,  the  describcr  cannot  offer  an  opinion,  many  of  the 
published  species  not  having  been  accompanied  by  detailed  illustrations ; but  he  would  suggest  for  the 
consideration  of  the  palaeontologists,  who  may  pursue  the  inquiry,  the  following  generic  characters  for 
Fcncstella : — > 

A ramose,  cellular,  calcareous  polypidom ; cells  variously  distributed  on  one  side  of  the  branches,  with  or 
without  dividing  ridges:  branches  connected  by  transverse  or  oblique  processes,  cellular  or  not,  forming  gene- 
rally expansions  or  funnel-shaped  bodies ; the  latter  with  the  cellular  surface  sometimes  on  the  inner,  some- 
times on  the  outer  side ; cells  cylindrical,  obliquely  arranged,  overlying,  mouths  inclined  outwards,  more  or  less 
distant ; interior  of  mature  specimens,  a layer  of  vertical  capillary  tubuli ; reverse  side  of  young  specimens, 
the  layer  of  tubuli— of  mature  specimens,  a crust  perforated  by  minute  pores ; in  aged  specimens  both  cellular 
and  reverse  surfaces  greatly  thickened,  all  external  ribs  or  sculpturing  obliterated,  and  oral  apertures  more 
or  less  contracted ; a row  of  foramina  or  chambers  between  the  parallely  disposed  cells,  or  a small  shallow 
cavity  over  the  mouth  in  species  with  cells  in  quincunx. 

In  the  tabular  list  of  Permian  fossils  given  in  page  255,  eight  species  of  Fencstclla  are  included  ; but 
only  Fen.  infundibuliformis  and  Fen.  retiformis  claim  particular  attention,  Fen.  antiqua  and  Fen.?  dubia 
being  included  in  the  list  on  the  authority  of  Schlothcim,  and  the  other  four  species.  Fen.  anceps.  Fen. 
flustracea,  Fen.  ramosa  and  Fen.  virgulacea,  not  having  been  discovered  in  Russia.  For  an  opportunity 
of  examining  a fine  scries  of  English  and  continental  specimens,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  King. 
Curator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Northumberland  and  Durham ; and  under- 
standing that  that  gentleman  purposes  to  publish  a monograph  of  British  magnesian  limestone  fossils,  he 
feels  it  is  totally  unnecessary  for  him  to  offer  any  remarks  on  the  English  species,  further  than  his  belief 
that  they  possess  all  the  essential  structures  of  Fenestellsc.  With  respect  to  Fen.  anceps,  which  exhibits 
a peculiar  mode  of  growth,  he  conceives  that,  unless  this  character  be  accompanied  by  other  more  im- 
portant differences,  it  should  not  be  regarded  us  the  grounds  for  a generic  separation. 

Fenestella  infundibuliformis. 

Irregularly  bifurcated ; branches  compressed,  broad ; rows  of  cells  exceeding  two,  alternate ; capillary  tubuli 
distinct ; no  external  layer  exhibited  on  the  reverse  side. 

Gorgonia  infundibuliformis,  Goldfuss,  Pctrcfacta,  p.  98.  pi.  36.  fig.  2 a (Ural) ; Dc  Blainville,  Man. 
d'Actinol.  p.  506. 

The  principal  fragment  of  the  coral  assigned  to  this  species  scarcely  exceeded  three  lines  in  height  and 
width,  but  it  agreed  perfectly,  so  fur  as  it  could  be  compared,  with  the  Ural  fossil  figured  by  Goldfuss. 
Under  the  same  name  that  authority  has  also  included  the  Escharites  retiformis  of  Schlothcim  from  the 
Zechstein  of  Thuringia,  and  another  polypidom  from  the  older  palaeozoic  rocks  of  Wupperfurt.  Con- 
fining, however,  the  attention  to  the  Permian  or  zechstein  corals,  a comparison  of  figure  2 a in  plate  36  of 
the  4 Petrcfacta,’  and  the  Russian  specimen  collected  by  Mr.  Murchison  with  figures  2 5,  2 c,  proved  a 
perfect  want  of  agreement  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  branches  as  well  as  of  the  cellular  open- 
ings, especially  as  the  Russian  specimen  was  evidently  not  aged.  It  was  therefore  considered  right  to 
adopt  M.  de  Blainville’s  limitation  of  the  specific  name  infundibuliformis  to  the  Russian  fossil  (Joe.  cit.), 
and  to  retain  M.  Schlotheim's  retiformis  for  Fenestellsc,  agreeing  in  character  with  the  zechstein  polypi- 
dom of  Thuringia.  The  imperfect  condition  of  the  specimen  did  not  permit  any  structural  details  to  be 
ascertained,  demanding  special  notice. 

Locality  and  Formation. — Ilchegulova,  in  the  Government  of  Orenburg.  Permian. 

4 M 
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Fenestella  rctiformis  ? 

Funnel-shaped  or  foliaceous;  branches  slnder,  approximate,  bifurcated;  cells  small,  bi-tri-serial,  rows  sepa- 
rated by  narrow,  irregularly  tubercled  ridges  ; transverse  processes  short,  occasionally  cellular ; reverse 
side,  outer  surface  smooth. 

In  the  list  of  synonyms  in  the  Table,  p.  955,  the  reference*  to  Goldfuss  arc  limited  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  the  notice  on  Fen.  infundibuliformis , and  of  the  identifications  given  by  Geinitz  in  the  * Gse a 
von  Sachsen,'  p.  98,  it  is  considered  that  Retepora  (Fen.)  fustracea  should  he  omitted,  the  English  fossil 
differing  from  Fenestella  rctiformis,  as  figured  by  Goldfuas  (Pctref.  Gorg.  infundibuliformis,  pi.  36.  fig.  2. 
b,  c),  in  the  extreme  slenderness  of  the  brunches,  and  the  absence  of  the  persistent,  closely-set  row  of 
cellular  mouths,  or  possibly  abraded  vesicles,  along  the  middle  ridge.  The  reference  to  Ehrenberg,  also 
given  by  Geinitz,  should  be  equally  omitted,  os  the  fossil  is  not  a corticiferous  coral ; but  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  Ehrenberg  himself  expresses  doubts  respecting  the  true  nature  of  Goldfuss’s  Gorgonia  infundi- 
buliformis. (Bcitriige,  &c.,  p.  140,  1834.) 

The  Russian  specimen  assigned  doubtfully  in  this  notice  to  Fen.  retiformis  had  not  been  examined  by 
the  describcr  when  the  table  of  Permian  fowHa  was  prepared.  It  agreed  with  M.  Goldfuss's  figure  2 b, 
plate  36.  in  the  foliaceous  mode  of  growth,  in  the  branches  ranging  parallclly  and  almost  close  together, 
in  the  angular  form  of  the  celluliferous  surface,  and  in  the  prominence  of  the  lateral  rows  of  mouths. 
Along  the  cast  of  the  dividing  ridge  there  was  also  a row  of  indentations,  answering  to  the  middle  series 
of  openings  in  figure  2 c of  Goldfuss ; hut  they  differed  from  the  casts  of  the  lateral  rows  of  mouths  in 
being  conical  pits  and  not  annular  impressions.  No  bifurcations  arc  given  in  the  figure  last  referred  to, 
hut  in  the  Russian  fossil  they  were  numerous,  and  were  preceded  for  a little  distance  by  an  interpolated 
row  of  cells,  the  three  series  being  separated  by  two  lines  with  conical  impressions. 

Locality  and  Formation.— Kniaspavlova,  near  Arzamas.  Permian. 

The  two  following  species  are  from  the  Carboniferous  system. 

Fenestella  Veneris  ? 

Foliaceous ; branches  slender,  straight,  distantly  bifurcated;  no  increased  width  at  the  bifurcations ; trans- 
verse processes  slightly  curved  upwards ; meshes  elongated,  narrow. 

Retepora  Veneris,  Fischer  de  Waldheim  ? Oryc.  du  Gouvcm.  dc  Moscou,  p.  165.  pi.  39.  fig.  1. 

The  specimen  from  which  the  above  defective  characters  were  obtained  agreed  perfectly  with  M.  Fis- 
cher's description  and  figures,  but  the  siliceous  mode  of  preservation,  and  the  non-cellular  surface  only 
being  exposed,  nothing  respecting  the  internal  structure  or  the  arrangement  of  the  mouths  could  be 
ascertained.  It  was  nevertheless  considered  correct  to  remove  the  fossil  from  the  genus  Retepora. 

Locality  and  Formation. — Stretinsk,  south-east  of  Kungur.  Carboniferous  limestone. 

Fnestella  Mortis  f 

Foliaceous ; branches  flat,  very  broad  previous  to  bifurcation,  in  general  unequally  narrow  immediately  subse- 
quent ; meshes  oval ; cells  2-5  rows,  alternate ; transverse  processes  rarely  cellular ; vertical  tubuli  of 
intermediate  layer  relatively  large ; reverse  side,  outer  crust  thick,  smooth,  minutely  foraminated. 

Retepora  Mortis,  Fischer  dc  Waldheim?  Op.  cit.,  p.  165.  pi.  39.  fig.  2 (Scrpukhof). 

The  specimen  under  consideration  agreed,  so  far  as  it  could  be  compared,  with  M.  Fischer's  coral,  but 
as  a complete  structural  identity  could  not  be  made,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  regard  the  specific  deter- 
mination as  doubtful. 

The  specimen  was  slightly  curved,  about  one  inch  and  a quarter  in  height  and  breadth,  the  branchea 
diverging  as  from  a centre,  and  not  from  a funnel-shaped  base ; and  it  was  imbedded  with  the  cellular 
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side  downwards  in  a hard  crystalline  matrix  which  did  not  admit  of  mechanical  removal.  The  exposed 
surface  consisted  chiefly  of  the  dorsal  terminations  of  the  cells,  with  patches  of  the  tubular  layer  and  a 
few  fragments  of  the  outer  crust.  The  extremities  of  the  cells  occupied  the  whole  width  and  length  of 
the  branches,  and  they  varied  slightly  in  size,  but  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  terminations  of  true  tubular 
polypidoms.  The  bifurcations  were  very  irregular  in  position,  being  sometimes  near  together,  but  some- 
times separated  by  considerable  intervals ; and  the  inequalities  in  the  subdivided  branches  for  a short 
distance  were  often  very  marked.  The  tubular  layer  was  thin,  but  the  outer  crust  had  relatively  a great 
thickness,  modifying  the  form  and  size  of  the  meshes.  The  perfect  characters  of  the  cellular  surface  could 
not  be  ascertained. 

Locality  and  Formation. — Goradofka,  in  the  coal-region  of  the  Donetz.  Upper  carboniferous  limestone 
with  Fusuliiuc  and  cool.  See  p,  97,  and  PI.  I.  f.  2. 

Anthophyllum  ? incrustans. 

In  cm* ting  ; tube s lamelliferous ? short,  more  or  less  conical,  not  in  contact,  interspaces  occupied  by  variously 
arranged  lamina. 

Calamopora  incrustans,  Phillips?  Illustrations,  Gcol.  Yorkshire,  part  ii.  p.  200.  pi.  1.  figs.  63,  64. 

In  the  Table  of  Permian  fossils  (p.  255)  the  generic  determination  of  this  coral  is  given  doubtfully,  and 
it  roust  be  considered  as  quite  provisional,  the  only  specimen  which  the  describer  has  seen  being  imper- 
fectly preserved.  He  has,  nevertheless,  deemed  himself  warranted  not  to  consider  it  a Favorites  (Cala- 
mopora) on  account  of  the  laminated  interspaces  between  the  tubes ; and  it  was  this  structure  which 
induced  him  to  assign  the  fossil  to  Anthophyllum  as  restricted  by  Ehrenberg. 

The  tubes  were  generally  narrow  at  their  lower  extremity  and  widened  very  gradually.  The  greatest 
ascertained  length  was  one  line,  and  breadth  at  the  upper  end  half  a line.  They  were  often  much  in- 
clined for  a third  of  their  range,  and  were  seldom  wholly  vertical.  Traces  of  lamelUe  were  noticed,  but 
they  were  very  indistinct.  Around  the  best- preserved  mouths  was  a marginal  swelling,  indicative,  pro- 
bably, of  the  semi-globular  protuberances  represented  in  Mr.  Phillips's  magnified  figure  of  Cal.  incrustans 
(Op.  cii.,  pi.  1.  fig.  64),  The  intertubular  structure,  as  exposed  in  a side  section,  consisted  of  transverse 
fine  laminae  (see  also  fig.  G4),  and  on  the  upper  surface  of  similar  plates,  but  arranged  vertically,  and  more 
or  less  reticulated.  No  distinct  rows  of  foramina  were  noticed  on  the  side*  of  the  tubes. 

Locality  and  Formation. — Ust-Vaga,  i.  c.  de'bouchdre  of  the  Vaga  into  the  Dwina.  Permian. 

Sfrnopora 

Under  this  generic  name  it  has  been  proposed  to  include  certain  corals  composed  of  elongated  tubes, 
and  which  exhibit  at  one  period  of  development  the  peculiarity  of  a perfectly  closed  mouth.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  many  paleozoic  polypidoms  which  have  been  assigned  to  the  genera  Ceriopora  and  Millepora 
will  be  found  to  be  referable  to  it. 

In  a recent  notice  on  some  Australian  corals,  the  following  generic  characters  were  given 

“A  ramose,  spherical  or  amorphous  tubular  polypidom ; tubes  polygonal  or  cylindrical,  radiated  from  a centre 
or  an  imaginary  oris,  contracted  at  irregular  distances,  but  in  planes  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  specimen  ; 
tubular  mouths  closed  at  final  period  of  growth ; ridges  bounding  the  mouths,  granulated  or  tuberculated ; 
additional  tubes  interpolated  *.*’ 


1 In  the  Table,  p.  255,  the  generic  name  Tobuliclidia  appears,  but  it  having  been  considered  objectionable,  Ste- 
nopora  has  been  substituted  fur  it. 

* Physical  Description  of  New  South  Wales,  Ate.,  by  P.  E.  Strzclocki,  p.  262,  1545. 
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Stenopora  spinigera,  sp.  n. 

Ramose;  branches  cylindrical,  slender;  tubes  divergent,  inclination  variable,  in  close  contact  slightly  poly- 
gonal or  circular ; mouths,  when  open,  round  or  ot'al,  with  sharp  boundary  ridges ; when  partially  or 
whoUy  closed,  ridges  thick;  bold,  spinous  projections,  irregularly  situated.  (Plate  A.  fig.  11.) 

The  finest  specimen  of  this  coral  which  was  examined,  consisted  of  a mass  of  fragments  five  inches  in 
length,  two  and  a half  in  breadth,  and  about  one  and  a quarter  in  thickness.  The  diameter  of  the  full- 
grown  branches  rarely  exceeded  a line,  but  they  sometimes  swelled  suddenly  and  then  contracted.  The 
tubes  in  general  diverged  slightly,  and  the  openings  were  in  consequence  for  the  greater  part  oblique  to 
the  surface  and  oval.  No  contractions  previous  to  those  connected  with  the  final  closing  of  the  oral 
apertures  were  noticed. 

Localities  and  Formation. — In  addition  to  the  Permian  localities  given  in  p.  255,  may  be  mentioned 
Sakmarka,  west  flank  of  the  South  Ural.  Permian  limestone. 

Stenopora  crassa,  sp.  n. 

Ramose ; branches  thick,  divergent ; tubes  long,  slightly  inclined  and  polygonal  in  the  oris  of  the  branches  ; 
towards  the  periphery,  suddenly  bent  outwards ; contractions  occasionally  visible  is  the  bent  portions ; 
outer  surface  imperfect.  (Plate  A.  fig.  12.) 

This  species  was  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  branches  attaining  in  one  portion  of  the  spe- 
cimen three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  an  altitude  exceeding  three  inches.  The  tubes  were 
slender,  not  exceeding  the  fourth  of  a line  in  diameter ; but  they  were  sometimes  three  lines  in  length 
before  they  inclined  outwards,  and  two  afterwards  in  the  bent  portion,  or  five  lines  in  all.  Proofs  of 
contractions  within  the  tubes  were  detected  in  many  places  near  the  circumference  of  the  branch,  but 
they  were  not  so  developed,  on  account,  possibly,  of  the  state  of  the  specimen,  as  to  exhibit  the  decided 
lineal  range  exhibited  by  some*  Australian  species  (Op.  cit.,  pi.  8).  The  outer  surface  was  abraded,  and 
the  characters  of  the  mouths  or  dividing  ridges  could  not,  consequently,  be  ascertained  previously  to  the 
final  narrowing  of  the  oral  aperture  or  after  its  completion. 

Locality  and  Formation. — U«t-Vagu  (junction  of  the  river  Vaga  with  the  Dwina).  Permian. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  A. 

PALAEOZOIC  CORALS  OF  RUSSIA. 

Fig.  1.  Columnaria  sulcata. — 1,  exhibits  the  general  mode  of  grouping  and  interpolating  additional  co- 
lumns, natural  size ; 1 a,  portion  magnified  to  show  the  straight  divisional  line  between  the  columns ; 
also  the  characters  of  young  columns ; 1 b,  1 c,  a terminal  cup,  natural  size  and  magnified,  p.  601 . 

Fig.  2.  Stylastrea  inconferta. — 2,  represents  the  vertical  mode  of  growth,  and  the  tendency  of  the  column* 
to  separate  along  the  outer  surface  of  the  walls ; also  a perpendicular  internal  section,  natural  size ; 
2 a,  exhibits  the  bi-platcd  structure  of  the  lamellw,  and  the  plumose  markings  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  plates ; 2 b,  gives  the  commencement  or  base  of  a young  column  springing  from  within  the 
area  of  an  old  one,  and  at  the  point  where  the  separation  in  the  outer  walls  took  place,  natural  size ; 
2 c,  another  instance  of  a young  column  by  the  side  of  an  older  (*  *),  the  crest  springing  from  the 
undivided  wall,  indicating  the  line  of  separation,  natural  size.  (p.  621.) 

Fig.  3.  Michelinia  concinna 3,  exhibits  the  general  characters  of  the  terminal  upper  surface  and  a lateral 
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polished  section  ; 3 a,  the  side  section  magnified  to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  transverse  plates 
and  the  existence  of  foramina,  (p.  611 .) 

Fig.  4.  Diphyphyllum  concinnum. — 4.  general  characters  of  an  undivided  stem,  natural  size ; 4 a,  exterior 
of  a divided  stem,  natural  size ; 4 b.  interior  of  a divided  stem  to  show  the  perfect  bi-partition  of  the 
central  structure  and  the  uninterrupted  continuation  of  the  outer  vesicular  band  or  zone,  natural 
size ; 4 c,  magnified  portion  of  the  interior  to  exhibit  the  analogy  with  the  centre  of  Cyatbophylluro. 
(p.  624.) 

Fig.  5.  Lithodcndron  a /trivial  urn. — 5,  group  of  stems  to  show  the  mode  of  occasional  union,  natural  size ; 

5 a,  vertical  section  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  central  plates,  (p.  599.) 

Fig.  6.  Caninia  Ibicina. — 6,  illustrates  the  characters  of  the  lower  portion  of  a stem,  natural  size ; to  the 
left  of  the  upper  part  the  outer  or  vesicular  zone  is  in  contact  with  fragments  of  the  lamelliferou* 
zone ; a little  lower  the  vesicular  zone  is  greatly  diminished,  and  near  the  bottom  the  figure  shows 
correctly  that  the  structure  of  the  coral  was  there  limited  to  the  lamellifcrous  zone,  and  the  central 
area  composed  of  transverse  diaphragms ; the  siphon-folds  were  not  noticed  in  this  specimen ; 6 a. 

6 b,  fragment  of  also  a lower  or  bi-areal  portion,  but  with  the  siphon  folds  preserved,  natural  size, 
and  magnified ; 6 c,  a boscal  termination,  consisting  of  lamella  in  nearly  close  contact,  with  faint 
indications  of  a central  structure,  natural  size ; 6 d,  portion  of  upper  port  of  6 c magnified  to  exhibit 
the  siphon  and  concentric  lamina;,  (p.  617.) 

Fig.  7.  Try  plasma  teqttabilis. — 7.  gives,  under  various  conditions,  the  vertical  rows  of  foramina  which 
perforated  the  lamellse,  natural  size ; 7 a,  an  oblique  transverse  section,  showing  near  the  outer  walls 
foramina  in  the  substance  of  the  lamellse,  and  towards  the  centre  row's  of  detached  circles,  indicating, 
it  is  believed,  that  the  foramina  terminated  on  the  edge  of  the  lamellse  in  tubuli,  natural  size. 

Fig.  8.  Try  plasma  articulala. — This  coral,  believed  to  be  the  Cyathopbyllum  articulatum  of  M.  Hisingcr, 
a Gothland  fossil  (Lcthsea  Suecica,  pi.  29.  fig.  4),  is  given  to  prove,  that  the  peculiar  characters  ex- 
hibited by  TrypUuma  trquabilis  occur  in  another  coral  with  a sufficient  amount  of  differential  structure 
to  warrant  the  establishing  of  a second  species,  and  therefore  the  proposing  of  the  suh-genus. 
Fig.  8 illustrates  the  general  structure  shown  by  a vertical  section  of  the  natural  size,  and  8 a give* 
a magnified  view  of  the  foramina ; 86,  8 c.  exhibit,  in  the  natural  size  and  magnified,  superior  termi- 
nations of  the  columns,  with  tubular  projections  along  the  edges  of  the  lamellse. 

Fig.  9.  Chtticles  radians. — In  fig.  9 the  parallel,  curved  lines  mark  the  position  and  range  of  the  bands 
of  diaphragms ; 9 a.  is  given  to  illustrate  the  production  of  additional  columns  by  vertical  plates 
developed  within  the  area  of  pre-existing  columns ; the  figure  exhibits  accurately  the  characters  of 
the  plates  in  transverse  and  perpendicular  sections ; it  shows  also  the  nature  of  the  diaphragms. 

Fig.  10.  ChaMes  Pctropolitanu*. — Fig,  10  gives  the  general  but  irregular  distribution  of  the  diaphragms 
over  the  whole  surface,  and  not  limited  to  bands  as  in  Chetetes  radians,  magnified ; 10  a,  portion  of 
a large  globular  specimen  in  which  the  diaphragms  occurred  throughout  the  vertical  section  in  the 
manner  exhibited,  natural  size. 

Fig.  11.  Stenopora  spinigera. — Magnified  figure,  with  mouths  more  or  less  closed. 

Fig.  12.  Stenopcra  crasaa. — 12,  general  characters  of  the  coral ; 12  a,  contracted  tubes  magnified. 

Fig.  13.  Strombodes. — A transverse  section  for  comparison  with  the  English  carboniferous  species. 

The  Plate  was  lithographed  by  Mr.  J.  de  Carle  Sowerby  with  his  habitual  attention  to  truthfulness  of 

character. 
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Tabular  List  of  Corals  included  in  the  preceding  Notts. 
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B. 

An  Account  of  the  Microscopic  Structure  of  certain  Fossil  Teeth  from  the  environs  of  Riga,  by 
which  they  are  determined  to  belong  to  the  genus  Drndrodu*  of  Sauroid  Fishes.  By 
Professor  Owen. 

The  teeth,  of  which  the  following  is  an  account  of  the  microscopic  structure,  were  procured  by  Mr. 
Murchison  from  M.  Pander,  who  collected  them  in  the  environs  of  Riga,  and  were  submitted  to  me  for 
examination  with  a view  more  especially  to  determine  whether  they  appertained  to  the  class  of  Reptiles 
or  to  that  of  Fishes. 

By  some  of  the  paleontologists  of  Russia  these  fossil  teeth  had  been  referred  to  the  Saurian  order,  and 
they  bear,  in  fact,  a close  external  resemblance  to  the  teeth  of  crocodiles ; but  the  absence  of  any  definite 
proof  of  the  existence  of  air-breathing  Vertebrata  anterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  magnesian  limestone  or 
dolnmitic  conglomerate  rendered  the  question  of  the  possible  existence  of  Saurian  reptiles  in  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Livonia  one  of  far  too  high  importance  to  be  left  in  any  degree  questionable,  through  uu 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  a fossil  tooth  founded  solely  upon  an  inspection  of  its  outward  form. 

*I*he  insufficiency  of  this  kind  of  examination  had,  io  fact,  been  made  very  manifest  by  the  results  of  a 
microscopic  investigation  of  the  structure  of  some  fossil  teeth,  transmitted  to  me  a short  time  previously 
from  Scotland  by  a friend  who  suspected  them  to  belong  to  Saurians,  but  which  were  proved  by  their 
internal  structure  to  be  referable  to  the  class  of  Fishes,  and  to  be  indicative  of  a new  genus  in  the  Sauroid 
family  for  which  I proposed  the  name  of  Drndrodu*.  Those  teeth  were  obtained  from  the  central  or 
corastone  division  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scat-crag,  near  Elgin.  They  arc  described,  and  their 
microscopic  structure  illustrated,  in  the  first  number  of  the  Microscopic  Journal1,  and  in  my  ‘ Odonto- 
graphy**. 

I recognised  in  the  fossil  teeth  from  Riga  a close  external  resemblance  with  those  of  the  Drndrodu * 
from  Scat-crag,  especially  the  Dmdr.  biporcatu*.  They  presented  the  same  conical,  slightly  compressed, 
subincurved  form,  the  same  subcircular  base  and  obtuse  summit,  the  same  additional  resemblance  to  the 
teeth  of  crocodiles  in  the  two  opposite  ridges  extending  from  near  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  tooth ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  enamelled  surface  of  the  Russian  teeth  bore  a greater  resemblance  to  those  of  Saurians 
in  having  fine  elevated  longitudinal  ridges,  in  addition  to  the  linear  impressions  which  were  observable  iu 
the  Dendr.  biporcatus. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  difference  between  the  internal  structure  of  the  teeth  of  true  Saurians  and 
of  the  teeth  of  Sauroid  fishes  is  well-marked  and  easily  recognisable.  In  the  Crocodiles,  recent  and  fossil, 
as  well  as  in  the  Enaliosauria,  the  dentine  or  principal  substance  forming  the  body  of  the  tooth  consists 
of  an  uniform  system  of  dentinal  or  calcigcrous  tubes,  radiating  from  a slender  central  pulp-cavity  to  the 
periphery  of  the  tooth,  without  any  intermixture  of  vascular  canals.  In  the  Drndrodu*  there  is  a wide 
pulp-cavity,  subdivided  into  irregular  longitudinal  canals  or  sinuses,  from  which  a series  of  vascular  canals 
radiate  to  the  periphery  of  the  tooth,  sending  off  branches  at  right  angles  throughout  their  entire  course, 
whilst  the  dentinal  tubuli  are  continued  from  the  slightly  expanded  terminations  of  these  branches,  and 
from  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the  radiating  trunks.  This  high  organization,  arising  out  of  the  ex- 
tensive distribution  of  the  vascular  system  through  the  body  of  the  tooth,  does  not  exist  in  any  Saurian 
reptile ; the  dental  structure  bearing  the  closest  analogy  to  it,  in  the  class  of  Rrptilia,  being  that  highly 
peculiar  one  which  characterizes  the  teeth  of  the  gigantic  Labyrinthodont  Batrachians.  The  difference, 

1 8 vo,  1841,  p.  4.  3 Part  ii.  p.  171,  plates  62  A,  62  B. 
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however,  between  this  labyrinthic  structure  and  that  of  the  teeth  of  the  Dcndrodus  is  easily  discerned,  and 
I had  the  satisfaction  to  perceive  in  the  microscopic  sections  of  the  Russian  teeth  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  teeth  of  the  Dendrodus. 

The  longitudinal  section  in  the  opposite  Plate,  fig.  2,  shows  the  entire  body  of  the  tooth,  permeated  by 
the  vascular  canals,  ramifying  with  apparent  irregularity,  and  anastomosing  by  their  peripheral  branches 
in  fine  loops.  The  characteristic  disposition  of  the  vascular  canals  or  sinuses  is  shown  in  the  magnified 
view  of  the  quadrant  of  the  circular  transverse  slice,  at  fig.  3. 

The  pulp-cavity,  a,  a,  has  been  converted  by  a coarse  kind  of  ossification  into  an  irregular  group  of 
large  medullary  canals  of  a less  cylindrical  figure  than  in  the  Dmdrodus  biporcatus  : these  canals  or  pro- 
cesses of  the  pulp-cavity  are  connected  together  by  a network  less  close  and  complex  than  in  the  Dcndr. 
biporcatus.  From  the  circumference  of  the  central  network  finer  medullary  canals,  or  vertical  sinuses, 
radiate  at  pretty  regular  intcrvuls  to  the  periphery  of  the  tooth.  Most  of  these  canals  divide  once,  and 
some  twice  in  their  course : the  bifurcation  taking  place  commonly  near  the  periphery  of  the  tooth,  the 
branches  slightly  diverging.  From  each  ray  and  its  primary  bifurcations  short  branches  arc  given  off  at 
brief  intervals,  generally  at  right  angles  with  the  trunk,  or  slightly  inclined  towards  the  periphery  of  the 
tooth ; these  primary  branches  more  seldom  subdivide  than  in  the  Dcndr.  biporcatus,  but  terminate,  as  in 
the  teeth  of  that  species,  by  angular  dilatations  something  like  leaves,  which  resolve  themselves  into 
radiating  fasciculi  of  calcigerous  tubules.  Each  of  these  systems  of  radiating  tubules  constitutes  a lobe 
of  the  dentine,  which  is  separated  from  the  adjoining  lobes  by  An  extremely  delicate  line,  representing 
the  cemental  constituent  of  the  tooth.  The  lobes  of  dentine  continued  from  the  terminal  dilatations  of 
the  medullary  rays  are  the  largest  and  most  regular  in  form.  The  extremely  minute  dentinal  tubes  ter- 
minate in  a linear  series  of  calcigerous  cells ; such  lines  being  continued  or  reflected  inwards  from  the 
periphery  of  the  tooth,  and  doubtless  form  the  remains  of  processes  of  the  capsule  of  the  tooth-matrix, 
which  inclosed  and,  as  it  were,  defined  the  lobes  of  dentine.  The  inflected  line  of  minute  cells  may  be 
traced  to  near  the  central  reticulate  system  of  large  medullary  canals.  The  external  longitudinal  fine 
grooves  on  the  surface  of  the  tooth  indicate  the  entering  lines  or  fissures  filled  by  the  fine  cellular  cement. 

The  close  analogy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  difference — at  least  specific— between  the  tooth  of  the 
Russian  Dendrodus  Murchisoni  (mihi)  and  of  that  from  the  Scotch  Old  Red  Sandstone  will  be  at  once 
seen  by  comparing  figs.  3 and  5 in  the  opposite  Plate. 

Thus,  the  formerly  supposed  organic  evidence  of  the  snpra-carboniferous  nature  of  the  sandstones  of 
Livonia  and  Reval  is  completely  negatived  by  the  proof,  that  the  problematical  teeth  are  not  those  of 
reptiles  or  air-breathing  Vertebra tA ; and,  at  the  same  time,  positive  proof  has  been  obtained  that  they 
belong  to  the  same  peculiar  genus  of  extinct  sauroid  fishes  which  has  been  hitherto  only  recognised  as  a 
fossil  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

The  practical  importance,  independently  of  geological  theory,  of  determining  the  relations  of  the  red 
sandstone  systems,  in  reference  to  the  beds  of  coal  which  in  many  countries  may  be  sought  for  with 
success  under  the  Newer  Red  Sandstone  and  Zechstein  (Permian),  but  can  never  be  found  beneath  the 
Old  Red  or  Devonian,  places  the  value  of  the  microscopic  test  of  the  nature  of  fossil  teeth  in  a striking 
point  of  view ; for  if  other  proofs  had  not  been  obtained  of  the  age  of  these  deposits  so  extensively 
spread  over  Livonia  and  Northern  Russia,  this  tooth  alone  would  have  decided  the  question. 

R.  Owxx. 


February  20.  1844. 
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C. 

Professor  Owen  upon  certain  Saurians  of  the  Permian  Rocks. 

In  referring  to  Professor  Owen  some  bones  and  fragments  which  he  brought  from  Russia,  Mr.  Mur* 
chison  was  informed  by  that  great  authority  in  usteological  subjects,  that  he  considered  one  of  them, 
the  Rho/xtlodon  Mantel Hi  (Fischer),  to  he  a genus  very  nearly  allied  to  the  thecodont  Saurians  of  tire 
dolomitic  conglomerate  of  Bristol  ( Thecodontosaurtu  of  Riley  and  Stutchbury),  and  quite  distinct  from 
the  tria&sic  genus  Cylindricodon  of  Jidger,  which  he  is  disposed  to  consider  as  not  very  different  from  the 
/fylaosaurus  of  Mantcll.  The  bones  (humeri)  brought  from  Russia  (where  they  also  occur  in  red  grit 
and  conglomerate  near  Mcnsclinsk  and  at  Kargala,  near  Biclcbci  in  the  government  of  Orenburg,  see 
p.  155)  have  exactly  the  same  structure  as  those  found  in  the  Bristol  ruck.  In  his  last  excursion  to 
Russia  (1844)  Mr.  Murchison  obtained  through  the  kind  attention  of  M.  Worth  a very  illustrative  cast 
of  a considerable  portion  of  the  vertebral  column  of  one  of  those  Permian  Saurians,  which  has  been 
alluded  to  by  Major  Wongenheim  von  Qualen  and  Dr.  Kutorga.  (See  Verb,  dcr  Min.  Gesells.  zu  St. 
Petersburg.  1844.)  Of  this  specimen  Professor  Owen  thus  speaks: — 

" (1.)  The  coloured  cast  is  a scries  of  twelve  costal  and  two  sacral  vertebra;  of  a reptile ; belonging  to  the 
Crocodilian  division  of  Sauria  by  the  strong,  short,  rib-like  processes  from  the  sides  of  the  two  anchy- 
loaed  sacral  vertebra, — a modification  not  present  in  Enaliusauria,  but  introduced  in  order  to  give  a firm 
* point  d'appui ' to  the  hinder  extremities  of  those  higher  Savria  which  occasionally  walk  on  dry  land.  The 
articular  ends  of  the  dorsal  vertebra  are  concealed;  though,  from  the  appearance  of  their  margins,  I am 
led  to  think,  that  they  were  not  co-adaptcd  by  ball-and-socket  joints,  as  in  the  tertiary  and  existing  Cro- 
codiles, but  wcTe  sub-biconcave,  as  in  most  of  the  secondary  species.  ITic  vertebra  become  shorter  and 
broader  aa  they  approach  the  sacrum  than  in  any  modern  aud  tertiary  Crocodiles,  or  in  any  of  the 
Wealden  or  Oolitic  Crocodilia  that  I have  seen ; and  the  anterior  vertebrae  most  resemble  in  their  com- 
pressed bodies  and  very  strong  transverse  processes  the  vertebra  of  the  Palwotaurtu  figured  in  Messrs. 
Riley  and  Stutchbury *s  memoir  on  the  Sauriuus  of  the  Bristol  magnesian  conglomerates,  tieol.  Trans, 
vol.  v.  2nd  series,  pi.  2D.  figs.  6 and  7.  'Iliey  are  not  identical ; the  Bristol  specimen  haring  a more  con- 
cave inferior  outline  than  the  Russian  specimen,  so  far  as  I can  judge  from  the  cast. 

**  (2.)  The  bone,  in  two  pieces,  marked  H.,  is  a Crocodilian  humerus,  most  resembling,  by  the  breadth 
and  flattening  of  the  proximal  extremity,  the  thecodont  type  of  that  bone  in  the  Crocodilian  order : it  is 
shorter  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  larger  than  that  from  the  Bristol  conglomerate,  referred,  in  the 
memoir  cited  (p,  354.  pi.  30.  figs.  1 and  2),  to  the  Palwosattrua. 

**  (3.)  The  bone  marked  F.  is  the  distal  end  of  a femur,  which  by  the  sub- tetrahedral  figure  of  the  shaft- 
portion,  also  manifests  the  thecodont  modification  of  that  bone,  and  pretty  closely  accords  with  the  figures 
of  the  femur  of  the  Polttosourus  ( loc . cit.  pi.  30.  figs.  4 and  4 a),  but,  like  the  humerus  from  Russia,  it  is 
somewhat  large. 

"The  materials  which  you  have  submitted  to  me  arc  not  quite  enough  for  a satisfactory  demonstration 
of  the  precise  family  of  Crocodilian  Sauria  to  which  they  belong,  but  they  do  not  agree  with  the  characters 
of  the  same  parts  in  any  Saurian  that  I am  acquainted  with,  from  the  lias  upwards,  and  they  do  agree 
sufficiently  with  the  Bristol  Thecodont  Sauria,  to  render  it  highly  probably  that  the  teeth  of  the  Permian 
Russian  fossil,  when  determined,  will  exhibit  the  same  thecodont  characters.” 

College  of  Surgeons,  March  5th,  1945. 
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D. 

Account  of  the  Forest  of  Bialavieja,  the  habitat  of  the  wild  Aurochs  or  Zubr.  By  Count  dm 

Krasinski.  (In  a Letter  to  Colonel  Jackson,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 

see  pp.  503,  504.) 

The  forest  of  Biala wieza  (Bialavieja)  is  situated  in  the  preient  government  of  Grodno  in  Lithuania,  and 
extends  between  the  towns  of  Orla,  Shereshef  and  Prujany,  over  a surface  of  about  twenty-nine  square 
Polish  or  German  miles  (fifteen  to  a degree).  It  derives  its  name  from  the  village  of  Bialavieja,  which 
lies  in  the  centre  of  the  forest  on  the  banks  of  the  Narcvka,  and  contains  fifty-six  peasants’  cottages,  a 
church  and  an  inn.  Close  to  this  village,  stands  on  a hill,  a hunting-lodge,  built  by  King  Augustus  HI., 
and  enlarged  by  his  successor.  King  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  but  now  falling  into  ruins.  In  another 
part  of  the  forest  arc  the  ruins  of  a castle  called  Old  Bialavieja.  According  to  the  local  tradition,  it  was 
in  olden  time  the  hunting  station  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  country,  and  derived  its  name,  which  signifies 
the  White  Tower,  from  its  white-washed  walls.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  village,  there  are.  in  the 
same  forest,  two  hamlets  called  Tcrcmiska  and  Pogorzelei : they  lie  at  a short  distance  from  each  other, 
and  contain,  each  of  them,  about  twenty  cottages. 

There  ore,  on  the  borders  of  the  forest,  twenty-four  villages,  which  belong  to  the  forest  department 
(Board  of  Woods  and  Forests),  and  from  whose  inhabitants  the  keepers  and  guards  of  the  forest  of  Bia- 
lavieja are  selected.  The  principal  of  these  villages  is  Hainovsk,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  employ/* 
of  the  forest. 

The  forest  is  divided  into  twelve  districts,  called  Strasi,  i.  e.  wards,  namely,  1,  the  ward  of  Augustovsk, 
so  called  from  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  Elector  of  Saxony;  2,  Narcvsk ; 3.  Brovsk;  4,  Huinovsk ; 
5.  Knikov.sk;  6,  Okolnitzk  ; 7,  Lcssnansk;  8,  Starshinsk  ; 9,  Stolpovisk  ; 10,  Svietlitshansk  ; 1 1,  Pod- 
beak  ; 12,  Dsadovlansk. 

A great  number  of  streams  issue  from  the  forest ; of  these,  the  principal  are  the  river  Narev,  into 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  other  rivulets  empty  themselves,  and  the  I^sna,  a tributary  of  the  Bug  that 
formerly  marked  the  limit  between  Poland  and  Lithuania. 

The  forest  belonged  to  the  demesnes  of  the  royal  household,  and  was  exclusively  reserved  for  the  royal 
sports.  It  was  on  that  account  preserved  from  the  clearings  whereby  so  many  forests  were  destroyed 
and  converted  into  arable  land.  It  remains  therefore  in  the  primitive  state  of  an  American  forest.  It 
contains  a great  quantity  of  different  kinds  of  wild  animals,  such  as  bears,  wild  boars,  wolves,  foxes,  lynx, 
elks,  and  roc-bucks,  whilst  many  beavers  are  found  on  its  riven ; but  the  most  remarkable  of  its  inha- 
bitants is  the  aurochs,  or  bison,  called  in  the  Polish  language  Zubr.  It  appears  from  different  records, 
in  which  the  name  of  the  Zubr  is  mentioned,  that  this  animal  was  always  peculiar  to  Lithuania,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  whether  it  extended  farther  than  the  forest  of  Bialavieja.  The  opinion  that  it 
was  formerly  found  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  among  others  in  the  forests  of  Mazovia,  seems  to  be 
erroneous,  and  to  have  arisen  from  a confusion  of  the  7Vr  with  the  Zubr.  The  Tur,  which  is  constantly 
mentioned  in  the  old  national  songs  of  all  the  Slavonic  countries,  was,  according  to  the  description  of  con- 
temporary writers,  a wild  ox,  probably  the  same  as  that  still  preserved  in  England  at  Hamilton,  Chilling- 
ham,  and  Alnwick,  and  entirely  different  from  the  Zubr. 

A Latin  poem,  entitled  " De  Bisonte  ct  ejus  venatione,”  written  by  a certain  Hussorianus  for  Pope 
I«co  X.,  but  dedicated  after  bis  death  to  Bona  Sforza,  Queen  of  Poland,  and  printed  at  Cracow,  1523, 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  Zubr : — 

" H«c  fere  Lithuania  longe  srviiwuma  sylvis 
Xascitur,  ct  fieri  coxpore  tanta  sold. 
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Ut,  mi  rum  ! si  quando  caput  vi  victa  rcclinrt, 

Tres  scdennt  intra  cornua  bina  viri. 

Barba  riget  late,  pendentibus  horrida  villis ; 

Lumina,  terrorum  plena,  furore  nibent. 

Terribilesquc  jubae  collo  funduntur  in  armoe, 

Et  genua,  cl  frontcm  et  pectoris  ima  tegunt. 

Villosum  toto  prae  se  fcrt  corpore  caprum, 

Quamvis  eflmgunt  omnia  membra  bovern.” 

Hattovianua  de  Biaonte  et  ejua  venation*.  Cracow,  1523. 

This  poem  was  published  at  a time  when  the  Tur  was  still  found  in  the  forests  of  Mazovia,  but  it 
distinctly  says  thnt  the  Zubr  is  a native  of  Lithuania.  The  biographer  of  Cardinal  Commcndom,  who 
accompanied  this  prelate  in  his  journeys  to  Poland,  the  last  of  which  was  in  1572,  says,  in  his  description 
of  Poland,  that  there  are  both  Tar*  and  Zubrs,  that  the  Tur  very  much  resembles  an  ox,  and  that  its 
flesh  has  almost  the  same  taste  as  beef.  The  Zubrs  were  already  at  that  time  more  rare  than  the  Turs, 
which  arc  now  entirely  extinct. 

The  same  author  gives  a curious  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Zubr  was  hunted.  I had 
from  Mr.  Hallatn  a French  copy  of  this  work,  from  which  I have  largely  drawn  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
2nd  vol.  of  the  * History  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland.'  The  title  is,  ns  well  as  1 can  remember,  " Vie 
du  Cardinal  Commendom,  par  Gretiani,  traduite  en  Francois  (from  Latin,  or  Italian,  I do  not  remember) 
par  Flcchier.”  There  was  in  the  collection  of  the  last  king  of  Poland,  a volume  of  drawings  represent' 
ing  different  subjects  relating  to  the  Council  of  Constance  ; one  of  them  contained  the  presentation  to 
the  assembled  fathers  of  a live  Zubr,  sent  by  Ladislaus  Jajellon  king  of  Poland.  This  proves  that  it 
was  regarded  as  a rare  and  curious  animal,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

There  are  many  stories  related  concerning  the  extraordinary  strength  of  this  animal.  An  ancient 
chronicle  mentions  that  at  a hunt  given  by  King  Alexander  of  Poland  (who  died  in  1506),  the  Altan, 
whence  his  Queen  Helena  looked  at  the  sport  with  her  ladies,  was  overturned  by  the  Zubr'f  running 
against  it  with  great  violence. 

I may  add  that  the  work  of  Baron  Brinkcn  on  the  forest  of  Bialavieja  is  very  important  for  its  descrip- 
tion of  the  flora  as  well  as  fauna  of  that  tract,  *'  Memoir  e Descriptive  sur  la  For/i  de  Bialawirza par  lc 
Bn.  Brickcn.  Varsovic  chez  Gliiksberg,  1828."  According  to  his  account,  there  were  at  that  time  875 
head  of  Zubrs  living  in  the  forest 1 . 

1 After  we  were  favoured  with  the  above  communication  of  Count  dc  Krasinski,  we  observed  that  Professor 
Eichwald.  in  hi*  work  (Naturhistorische  Skizze  von  Lithauen,  Volhynien,  and  Podolien,  Vilna,  1830),  had  given  a 
very  complete  account  of  the  forest  of  Bialavieja,  and  of  its  inhabitants  the  Auers  or  Aurochses.  Among  other  pecu- 
liarities of  these  very  wild  animals,  it  is  stated,  that  fur  spring  and  summer  food  they  select  ffrmaaruliu  repetu, 
Cirnum  olrracenm,  Hirrochloe  borealit,  and  other  acrid  and  bitter  plants,  and  such  shrubs  as  Lonicera,  Rhamntta, 
fcc.,  with  lichens  and  tree  mosses ; and  in  winter  the  young  trees  of  Collnna  vwlgarit,  which  they  prefer  to  hay  or 
any  other  food  (birch  and  tir-trecs  being  never  touched  by  them).  They  roll  and  enjoy  themselves  in  dry  sand, 
seldom  drink,  and  go  whole  days  without  water ; that  of  the  muddy  rain -pools  being  adequate  for  them,  though 
when  pursued  by  wolves  they  swim  well.  The  Aurochs  lives  to  about  forty,  and  breeds  to  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
offers  no  example  of  a cross  with  the  domestic  cow,  to  the  smell  of  which  he  has  a great  antipathy.  Owing  to  his 
great  weight  he  is  a slow  mover,  and  when  pressed  is  exhausted  in  a verst.  In  dcfeoce  he  can  master  three  wolves, 
but  falls  a prey  to  a greater  number.  In  the  work  of  M.  Eichwald  it  is  farther  stated,  that  at  a royal  Polish  chase 
of  Augustus  111.  in  1752,  forty-two  of  these  animals  were  killed  ; and  that  in  the  year  1828  the  total  number 
was  69b-  A plan  of  the  Forest  is  given,  in  which  a river  Biala  is  marked.  (See  ante,  pp.  503,  504  and  notes.) 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Simple  Minerals  found  in  the  Ural  Mountains  or  on  their  Flanks,  arranged 
from  a Catalogue  prepared  by  Lieut.  Koktdiarof  of  the  Imperial  Mining  Corps. 


Aeaehynite 
Albite  


Amethyst  ... 
Amianthus 


I Auyite,  (grttn) 


Bary/rs  (sulphate  of)  . 


Bitter  spar  , 


. Ilmen  Hills  near  Minsk  As  due  prismatic  crystals  in  granitr. 

. Alabashka  near  Mursinsk,  di-  \ M . Occurs  as  indistinct  crystals  in  granitic  rock*, 
strict  of  Ekaterinburg j 

Mine  of  Pit&lelcrsk  near  Uogoslofsk As  small  crystals  in  greenstone  porphyry. 

.At  the  village  Kaltchcdansk  near  the  Small  pieces  occur  with  lignite,  gravel  and  *and. 
Zavod  Katnensk. 

. Tushakalva  near  Mursinsk  Fine  crystals  of  amethystine  quartz  in  granite. 

.Near  Ekaterinburg In  serpentine. 

(Elizabetak,  Uktunk  and  Pishminak  Za- 
Tods.) 

In  the  Sholkovaya  Mountain  near  Ne- 
Ttanak. 

. Mount  Ulagodat  near  Kushvinsk In  small  compact  masses  and  very  small  hexa- 

hcdral  crystals. 

. Shahrnvsk  near  Ekaterinburg  As  small  crystals  in  schist. 

Adolfsk  near  Uiasersk As  grains  and  crystals  in  the  detritus. 

Nijny-Tagilsk  Do.  do. 

. Tushakalva  near  Mursinsk Occurs  in  considerable  masses,  having  a cry- 

stalline structure,  and  in  gTanite. 

(Takovaya Fine  prismatic  crystals  in  mica  schist. 

Ilmen  Mountains  near  Mi  ask  Crystals  in  " miancite.” 

Akmatofsk  near  Zlataiist  In  altered  chloritic  schist. 

.At  the  mine  Zarcvo-Nikolaevsk  near  In  porphyry. 

Miask  I 

Near  the  Zavod  of  Nijny-Tagilsk Do. 

Mount  Ulagodat  near  tvushvinsk In  grains  with  magnetic  iron. 

, Tagnnai  and  Uralskaya  Sopka  near  Zla-  This  variety  of  quart*  rock  is  finer  in  the  moun- 
tains. tains  of  Birloretz  in  the  Government  of  Tomsk 

and  is  polished  at  the  works  of  Kolyvan. 
Splendid  vases  of  the  Siberian  avanturine  were 
presented  to  Baron  Humboldt  and  Mr.  Mur- 
chison by  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

. Bcrkutskaym  Hill  near  Miask  Generally  compact,  occasionally  in  crystals  in 

porphyritic  greenstone. 

. Near  the  village  of  Medvcdieva  near  In  argillaceous  schist. 

Zlataiist. 

Mount  Rertcvava  near  Nijny-Tagilsk  Jin  copper  mine*. 

BogMlof.lt. 

*nd 

n,n<„  MnuntaiM  n«r  Miaak'  :::::::::s  e™*-  'baV!‘T#  %"*  01  tht 

...  . • e ...  . r,,  . . . mines  at  St.  Petersburgh,  are  to  be  seen  cry- 

In  the  mines  of  Aktirask  near  Zataust  J . . ..  . , ® , ....  , 

l_  stalaof  Beryl  nine  inches  and  a half  in  length. 

I At  Nazirnskaya  Corn  near  Zlataiist In  chlorite  schist  where  pierced  by  greenstone. 

Near  the  Zavod  of  Bereaorsk  A*  small  rhomboids!  crystals  in  the  chloriticand 

talcose  schist. 

When  bitter  spar  is  found  in  masses  and  mixed . 
with  chlorite  and  quartz,  the  rock  thus  com- ! 
(Mined  is  called  “ Listvenite.” 

Klutchcfsk  near  Miask  In  Berpentme. 

Neighbourhood  of  Neviansk In  chloritic  schist. 

. Horsovsk  near  Kiahtymsk  Found  in  blocks  amid  the  auriferous  detritus.  I 

This  mineral  contains  crystals  in  grains  of  Co- 
rundum and  Zeilanite. 
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Nunn  of  Mine  mis. 


ObfCTTOtioM. 


Brochantite  .... New  Gumeshevsk  [As  small  crystal*  on  the  red  copper  ore. 

Brnrite. I Near  the  Zavod  of  Pisbminak  A§  small  white  flakes  in  ber|M‘ntinr. 

Bueklandite Near  Vrrkhoturie  A*  prismatic  crystals  in  granite. 

Cancrinite  jllmensk  near  Minsk  Small  masses  of  a rose  colour  occur  in  the 

miascitc  of  the  Ilmen  Hill*.  Its  cleavage  is 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  a regular  hexagonal 


Chlorite  In  the  mine  ofAkmatofskandNazimakaya 

Mountain  near  Z Utmost  i>cc  p.  428). 

Chloriloid  Near  the  Zavod  Mramorsk,  Ekaterin- 

burg. 

Chlorospinel  I In  the  mountain  Shishimskaya,  west  of 

| Zlataust. 

Chrytoberyl ....  'Near  the  village  of  Takovaya...... 


prism. 

.Vs  small  crystals  exhibiting  dichroism. 
In  chloritic  schist. 

Small  octahedral  crystals  in  talc  schist. 


Copper,  native Near  Bognslofsk  ami  Nijny-TagiUk.. 


In  veins  of  quart*. 


As  fine  crystals  of  a deep  green  colour  in  mica 
ceous  schist.  This  mineral  is  found  generally 
in  triple,  seldom  in  simple  crystals,  and  ex- 
hibits dichroism. 

In  small  crystals  remarkable  for  icositetrahedral 
( J forms  i 

Copper,  sulphured  ...... 'Bogoslofsk. 

Copper,  grey  Beresovak,  Kugush,  Isk  and  Sanarsk] 

j near  Miask. 

iVassilicnsky  near  Bogoslofsk, 

Copper,  blue  ............  Near  Prrra. 

Copper,  pyrites  'Bogoslofsk,  near  the  Zavod  of  Beresovsk| 

Copper,  green  Mines  of  Turyinsk  near  Bogoslofsk.  '■ 

Copper,  red Ditto  ditto. 

Copper,  ranadiate  of  ...  Mine  of  Tvanusk,  district  of  Perm  As  hexagonal  tablets  in  sandstone- 

Corundum  Near  the  village  of  Ko**oi  Brod,  neigh-  In  small  grains  in  chlorite  schist. 

! bum  hood  of  Ekaterinburg. 

Ilmen  Mountains  near  Miask  In  felspar,  some  of  the  crystals  arc  of  a bright 

.Near  Kishtymsk.  blue  colour,  and  some,  though  very  rarely. 

1 partly  transparent. 

Diallage  Near  the  Lake  Auahkul.  south  of  Minsk  In  serpentine. 

Diamond Near  Ekaterinburg Near  the  country  house  of  M.  Medjer,  two 

diamonds  have  been  found  in  the  detritus,  the 
j largest  weighing  | carat*. 

Vcrch-Undsk  fin  auriferous  sands) One  diamond  only  found  here,  weighing  £ carats. 

Near  Kushvmsk One  diamond  weighing  4 carats. 

(.'hrestovodsviagenak  and  Adolfsk  near  Up  to  the  year  1833  about  forty  diamonds  had 
Bissersk.  been  found  in  the  auriferous  graved.  The 

; largest  weighed  carats,  the  smallest  £ 
f carat  (see  p.  480). 

Dinspore  Mramorsk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eka-  As  crystalline  masses  in  chloritic  schist. 

| tcrinburg. 

Diopside  Akmatofsk,  Nazimskava  Mountain  near  Beautiful  crystals  in  chloritic  schist,  where 

j Zlatoust.  pierced  by  greenstone  (sec  p.  428). 

Klaolite  Ilmen  Mountains  near  Miask  Tin*  mineral,  with  black  mica  and  white  felspar. 

, forms  the  rock  called  miascitr,  subordinate  to 
I granite. 

Emerald  'Near  the  village  of  Takovaya  This  locality  is  celebrated  for  its  emeralds.  The 

largest  and  most  transparent  crystals  are  cut 
| and  sent  to  the  Imperial  Winter  Palace  at  St. 
Petersburg!). 

Emery Mramorsk  In  chloritic  schist. 

Epidote  iReschety  near  Ekaterinburg.  Agatsk  do.  "j 

'Between  the  Zavod  Kussinsk  and  the  l In  veins  of  quartz.  In  porphyry. 

I village  Shumnaya  near  Zlataftst.  j J 

Nrar  Kishtymsk In  small  quantities  in  blocks  of  Borsovite. 

Felspar  jAlahasbka  near  Mursinsk  In  fine  large  crystals  united  in  groups  in  granite. 

iVoloshnaya  Hill,  cast  of  Lake  Ilmen,  Pine  green  crystals  (./moron  Stone). 

| near  Miask.  .Groups  of  white  and  yellow  crystals. 
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Nunn  of  Mineral'!. 


Fluor  epar 


Gold  (native) 


(At  the  Zavod  Bcrcsovsk  near  Ekntcrin-| 
burg. 


Graphite  .... 
Hornblende  . 


Hfprrtthme.. 


; 1 1 m mite  

‘ Indium  (natire)  . 
Iron  (magnetic)  . 


lArtalilM*.  I OluMHiiaiu. 

Near  the  village  Bojevsk  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Zavod  Katncnsk.  J 

Ilmen  Hills  near  Miuk,,.. In  miascitc. 

Near  the  village  of  Svrostan.  road  from  In  granite. 

Minsk  to  Zlatoust. 

[Takovaya  Jin  crystalline  masses  in  micaceous  schist. 

'At  the  copper-mines  of  Turyinsk  near. Cry sluts  in  ractoraorphic  limestone  and  palaeo- 
I Bogoslnfsk.  | zoic  rocks  (see  p.  399). 

;Alaba.*.hka  near  Mursinsk. 

Ilmen  Mountain  near  Miask In  granite. 

(Mount  Shisbimskaya.  cast  of  Zlatoust...  < >f  a yellow  colour  in  vein-stones. 

Taganai  Mountain  near  Zlatoust  In  metomorphtc  quartz  rock. 

Mincof  Zarcvo-Alcxandrofsk  near  Miask  This  mine  is  famous  for  the  largest  *'  pepitea  “ 

of  gold  that  have  been  found  at  different 
|ieriods  (see  pp.  499  et  erg.). 

The  gold  is  here  found  in  the  veins  of  quartz,  in 
small  porous  masses.  The  crystals  present 
an  octahedral  form,  with  dodecahedral  faces. 
Also  in  the  auriferous  sands  in  grains  and 
crystals,  and  at  numerous  other  localities  not 
here  cited  (see  pp.  476  el  erg.). 

On  the  shore  of  the  Lake  Telanshuk'ln  schist, 
near  Miask. 

Near  the  Zavod  of  Kcshcvski,  north  of  In  albite  and  syenite. 

Ekaterinburg. 

Near  the  Lake  Kissagutch  in  the  Ilmen  In  the  hornblende  of  this  locality,  are  found 
Hills  near  Miask.  | octahedral  crystals  of  zircon. 

Near  the  Lake  Auahkul,  south  of  Miask  In  greenstone  ]>orphyry. 

Urcnga  Mountain  near  Zlatoust,  and  at  In  syenite, 
numerous  other  localities. 

Mines  of  Kublevskay  and  Vissimo-shoi-  Isolated  blocks  in  the  detritus, 
tansk  near  Nijny-TagiUk. 

“ ~ * *'  * 'Do.  do.  in  auriferous  gravel. 

In  large  rhomboidal  crystals  in  the  miascite. 
Hexahedral  crystals  in  the  platiniferous  sands. 
In  octahedral  crystals  in  serpentine. 

'Octahedral  crystals  in  chloride  schist. 


Iron,  hydrate  of  . 


Thi 

1 


Iron,  epemlar  . 


Iron,  chromate  of 


\ Iron,  oxidnlated  . 
■ Iron  pyritee 


Kyanite  ... 
Launumile 


Mine  of  Borsovsk  near  Kishtymsk  

Ilmen  Hills  near  Minsk  . 

Ncviansk,  Nijny-TagiUk  

Near  the  Zavod  of  I*i*hminsk  

te  Mount  Bercsovnya  near  Kkaterin 
burg  and  near  the  village  Brussiansk. 

Ilmen  Hilts. 

'Mine  of  AkmatoUk  near  Zlatoust ....[Do.  do.  do.  do. 

ShUhiraskaya  Mountain  near  Zlatoust.  ' 

fVissokaya  .Mountain  near  Nijny-Tagilsk  In  large  masses. 

jThe  Katchkanar  and  Mount  Blagodat...Do.  do.  (see  pp.  370,  379.  392.) 

Near  the  Zavod  Bilirabaerak,  Kkaterin  In  serpentine  and  in  numerous  isolated  deposits. 
! burg.  I 

Near  the  Zavod  of  Kamensk ’In  carboniferous  limestone. 

{In  the  mountains  of  Neviansk. 

(Neighbourhood  of  Zlatoust  

..  The  villages  of  Shabrovsk  and  Nagorskl 
near  Ekaterinburg. 

Near  Hogoslofsk. 

In  the  Berkulskava  Mountain  near  Minsk  In  targe  masses. 

. . Kishtynisk,  near  the  Zavod  of  Syssersk. 

In  the  mine  of  Malo-Mostorsk  near  Eka- 
termborg. 

..  Hmensk. 

..  ITrenga  Mountain,  Zavod  Lobvinak  near 
j Zlatoust. 

..  Near  the  village  Koiotkina,  40  verst* In  argillaceous  schist. 

| south  of  Ekaterinburg. 

In  the  Mountain  Taganai  near  Zlatoust. 

..'In  Petropavlovsk  Hill  near  Bogoslofsk  .. 


In  limestone. 


In  hornblende  schist. 

Id  greenstone  porphyry. 


In  micaceous  schist. 

Decomposed  crystals  in  greenstone  porphyry. 
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Name*  of  llioemk.  | Lorftliti**.  | Ob«tr«atl»»ft>. 

Lead,  nlpkmret  a / Zavod  of  Beresovsk  near  Ekaterinburg...  Id  wins  of  quart/. 

[The  mine  of  Kugushrfsk  new  Miask.  | 
iThe  mines  of  Favlovsk  and  Anatolsk  in 
; the  district  of  Nijny-TagiLk. 

| Near  Bogoslofsk  and  Ekaterinburg  In  copper  mines. 

Jytad,  mrhonatr  of Zavod  of  Beresovsk Small  crystal*  in  veins  of  quaru. 

I a- ad,  phoepkate  of ......  Zavod  of  Beresovsk  Fine  hexagonal  prisms. 

In  the  Bertevava  Hill  near  Nijny-TagiUk.  In  quart/  veins. 

Ijead,  chromate  *\f :The  Bertevava  Hill  near  Nijny-Tagilsk. . In  quartz  veins. 

Zavod  of  Beresovsk  near  Ekaterinburg,..  Fine  prismatic  crystals  of  a red  colour. 

Lead,  remediate  of Zavod  of  Bcrrsovsk  (Fine  prismatic  crystals. 

lApidolite  {The  villages  of  Tushakava,  Alabashka  and  As  fine  transparent  scales;  of  a rose  colour  in 

I Shaitansk  near  Murainak.  granite. 

Z^e/Ae*ife(pA<MpAa/eD/Nijoy.Tagilsk  In  small  crystals  with  malachite. 

Lime,  carbonate  of Gurneahefsk  Zavod........ In  copper  mines. 

Lime  (calc  epar) Ilmen  Hills  near  Miask. 

| llngoftlofsk  'Crystallized  in  copper  mines. 

Magnetite  'Guberlinski  Hills  In  greenstone  rocks. 


Malachite . . 


Mangonitr 


Nijny-Tagilsk .. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bogoelofak.. 

iGumeshcfak  Zavod 


Near  the  village  of  Shobrova,  neighbour- 
; hood  of  Ekaterinburg. 

Melanockroit  'Beresovsk  

Mengite  


In  enormous  stalagmitic  masses. 

In  copper  mines. 

In  concretions  and  masses  composed  of  very 
minute  crystals  in  the  copper  ore. 

In  grains  in  rhodomite. 


, Mica,  mono -axial.. 
I Mica,  di-axial 


Small  indistinct  crystals  in  quartz  veins. 

[East  of  the  Ilmen  Lake  near  Minsk Small  prismatic  crystals  of  a black  colour  in  the 

| granite. 

Ilmen  Hills  near  the  village  Kossoi-brod  ln  in  in  write. 

Near  Zlatoust,  near  the  Zavod  Dolerak  . 

East  of  the  Lake  Ilmen Fine  crystals  in  the  granite. 

Near  the  village  Alabaahka. 

Monazite 'Ilmen  Hills Small  crystals  in  the  granite. 

Needle  ore  Zavod  of  Beresovsk  near  Ekaterinburg... indistinct  prismatic  crystala  in  quartz  veins. 

OligocLu Near  the  village  of  Schaitansk,  neigh- Occurs  as  compact  m oases  in  granite. 

bnurhood  of  Muninsk. 

Near  the  village  Ajalak,  vicinity  of  Eka-[In  porphyry, 
tcrinburg. 

Ormian  iridium  Samis  in  the  vicinity  of  Ncvianik 

Do.  near  Kishtyrask. 

Ouwaravitt  ...............  Saranovsk,  north  of  Bissersk  (seep.  3j>0). 1 Abundant  at  the  first  of  these  localities,  rare  at 

and  near  Kishtymak.  I the  second. 

Occurs  in  tine  green  crystals  in  trap  rocks,  and  , 
i often  with  chromate  of  iron.  This  mineral  is  I 
considered  to  be  a garnet  containing  chrome. 

Perovtkile  Mines  of  Akmatof&k.  Nazimakoya  Maun-  Fine  hexahedral  crystals  in  chlorite  schist  pierced 

| tain  near  Zlataust.  ) by  greenstone. 

Phenakite Near  the  village  of  Takovaya  and  Bol-  In  small  crystals  which  arc  bright  wine  yellow, 

i shoimeft.  I inclining  to  rose-coloured  or  white.  At  St. 

Petersburg)]  they  are  favourite  ornaments  of 
I the  ladies. 

Pixtadte Near  the  Lake  Tchonioya.  Ilmen  Hills  In  felspar. 

near  Miask. 


In  hexagonal  plates. 


Platina,  native 


Porcelain  earth 


Mines  of  Akmatofsk  near  Zlatahst  [Fine  cryatato  in  chlorite  schist. 

iVissimo,  Shaitansk  and  other  places  in  In  grains  and  sometimes  hexahedral  crystals. 


the  vicinity  of  Nijny-Tagilsk. 

|Al»o  in  detritus  between  Kuabvinsk  and 
Turyinsk,  and  around  the  Katchkanar. I 
.jin  the  mine  Nikolaya  Pavdinsk  near 
Bogoslofsk. 

East  of  the  Ilmen  Hills. 


The  largest  pieces  have  been  found  in  the 
Demiduff  domains. 

|ln  detritus  of  trappwan  and  other  rockB  overly- 
ing Silurian  limestone  (see  pp.  361  and  484). 
In  large  rhasses. 
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Nunn  sA  MinenJi. 

UmKiIw. 

Okwiukas 

Pyriter,  copper  

Near  Bugmlufsk 

In  copper  mines. 

not  near  Ekaterinburg. 

Quartz 

Beresovak  near  Ekaterinburg  and  in  the  Many  transparent  crystallized  block*  {like 
Ilmen  Hill*.  •'  (’airnurm  atone*”)  are  rut  and  polished. 

RepidolUe  

Nazimskaya  Mountain  near  Zlataust  ...  In  chlorite  schist  pierced  bv  greenstone  (see 

p.  428). 

Small  compact  masse*  on  chromate  of  iron. 
In  Bniall  masses  do  do. 

At  the  village  Saranovsk  near  Uissersk... 

Rhudonite  

Near  the  village  Shabrova,  vicinity  of  In  considerable  ma*iwi*. 

Ekaterinburg. 

RKodozite  

Near  the  village  of  Sarapuhk  

Small  crystals  of  dodecahedrul  form,  with  trtra- 

hednd  fnccs.  The  crystals  arc  always  found  on 

red  spheroidal  tourmaline  and  lire  very  rare. 

Near  the  village  of  Takovava 

Fine  large  crystals  in  micaceous  schist. 

Rut  Hr  

Mountains  near  the  Zavod  of  Pt*hvinsk . 

Serpentine  

Near  the  Lake  Aushkul,  south  of  Minsk. 

and  fine  blue  colour  in  miascitc.  One  single 
crystal  of  this  mineral,  now  in  the  collection  of 
the  Mining  Institute  at  St.  Petersburg!!,  pre- 
sents a dodecahedral  form.  The  blue  sodalite 
of  the  Ural  was  formerly  termed  Cancrinitc. 

Large  crystals  in  argillaceous  schist. 

ter  inburg. 

(The  Mount  Taganai  near  Zlatoust  

Near  tl>p  Znvnd  of  Nijny-Saldinsk  

l-arge  black  crystals  in  mica  schi9t. 

In  mica  schist. 

Stilpnoaiderite 

Slraklsteiu  

Near  Rogoslofck 

Near  Vcrkncivinsk  and  Gornoshit,  vicri 

In  copper  mines. 

StrahLutriu  (uctinohtr) . , 

nity  of  Ekaterinburg. 

In  the  Shishimskaya  Mountain,  east  of 

In  altered  schist  with  greenstone. 

Zlatoust. 

Near  Zlatniist 

In  chloritic  mica  schist. 

Near  Kishtymsk 

Prismatic  crystals  in  talc  schist. 

Sulphur,  native  ......... 

7Wc 

Beresovak  

As  produced  from  the  decomposition  of  pyrites 
in  quaru  veins. 

Small  indistinct  crystals  in  quartz  veins. 
Crystalline  masses. 

N ear  Hrussiansk,  vicinity  of  Ekaterinburg 

In  felspar. 

Double  crystals  in  chlorite  schist. 

' Titanite  

The  mine  of  Akmatofsk  near  Zlatoust  ... 

Near  the  Zavod  Verch-Issetsk  and  the 

In  small  brown  crystals  in  granite. 

Lake  of  Schartosk  near  Ekaterinburg. 
Ilmen  Mountains  near  Miask  

In  svenite  or  granite. 

Topaz  

Alabasbka  near  Mursinsk 

Magnificent  crystals  of  the  blue  topaz  are 

The  Ilmen  Hills 

sometimes  more  than  five  inches  long.  They 
are  found  in  granite,  and  when  transparent, 
are  sold  on  the  spot  for  S00  or  1000  roubles 
each. 

Tine  crystals  of  a white  colour  in  the  green 

' Tourmaline  

The  Ilmen  Hills. 

felspar  or  amazon  stone. 

: Tourmaline  (black) 

Near  the  villages  Alabashka  and  Shari 

In  granite. 

Tourmaline  (roue)  

tansk. 

At  the  village  Sarapulak  near  Murainak  . 

This  variety  is  very  rare  and  sells  for  more  than 

100  roubles  a crystal. 

The  spheroidal  groups  of  crystals  sell  for  500  or 
1000  roubles  each. 
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Nunc*  of  MumtcU. 


In  crystalline  mctamorphic  rocks. 


Tourmaline  (rote)  ......  Near  the  Zavod  of  Beresovsk  Prismatic  crystals. 

At  Gorvoahit  near  Sysscrtsk,  Ycrch-  In  chlorite  schist. 

Xeivin&k  and  the  Lake  Shartaak,  vici- 
nity of  Ekaterinburg. 

( ramr,tantat .[The  Ilmen  Hills  In  granitic  rocks. 

i'varovite,  see  Omraro-j 
trite. 

Fan  via a (I dorr  ate)  ...  In  the  Bercsovaya  Hill,  vicinity  of  Eka-  Do. 

' terinburg. 

In  the  Shishimskaya  Mountain  near  Zla-  *1 

taust I 

Mine  of  Akmatofsk  I 

Xaziruskava  Mountain  nrar  Zlataiut  ...  J 

Folbortite  (ranadiate  q^Mines  of  pfijoy-Tugilak ..... Small  crystals  in  copper  mines. 

copper) 

IFaretliie Slushimskaya  Mountain  near  Zlataiut ...  Hexagonal  prisms  in  talc  schist. 

Xantkophyllite. ! Do.  do.  do.  ...  In  talc  schist. 

Zcylanite  (pleonaste)  ...  Mine  of  Borsovsk  near  KLshtyrask  ......  In  the  auriferous  sands. 

Zinmber  (tulphuret  o/Mine  of  Olmo-Traviansk  Isolated  fragments  in  the  sands. 

mercury)  (Mines  of  Zarevo-Alexandrofsk  and  othcr*Jn  the  auriferous  sand*. 

] near  Miask. 

Zinkblrnd*  Near  Bogoslofsk tin  copper  mines. 

Zircon Ilmen  Hills . Fine  crystals  in  miascitc. 

j Zoitite [Village  of  Goinoshit near  Ekaterinburg...  In  chlorite  schist. 


I 


I 


F. 

Domanik  Schist. 

The  render  will  find  that  in  the  text,  p.  413,  wc  have  considered  the  Domanik  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
Wi&scnbacb  schist*,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  reasoning  formerly  employed  (see  Geol.  Trans,  vol.  vi. 
p.  253).  belonging  rather  to  the  Uppermost  Silurian  than  the  Lowest  Devonian.  Since,  however,  the 
chapter  on  the  Tinian  Range  was  written,  the  fossils  of  the  Domanik  having  been  carefully  examined 
by  Count  Keyserling,  he  finds  that  ita  fioniatites  arc  similar  to  those  of  Brilon  in  Westphalia,  and  Schu- 
belli  ammer  in  Franconia.  It  must,  therefore,  be  considered  Lower  Devonian,  and  wc  have  placed  it 
accordingly  in  the  Table  of  Superposition  attached  to  the  Map,  PI.  VI. 

G. 

Igneous  Origin  of  Magnetic  Iron  Ore. 

In  the  text,  p.  413,  we  ha\'e  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  point,  and  it  may  further  be  curious  for 
geologist*  to  speculate  on  the  possible  application  of  the  same  view  to  many  deep  and  unfathomed 
masses  of  iron  in  other  countries.  The  broad  and  deep  masses  of  red  and  often  intensely  crystalline 
hematite  near  Ulvcrstonc  in  Cumberland,  which  fill  chasms  in  the  carboniferous  limestone,  are  now  usually 
looked  upon  as  aqueous  deposits.  But  may  the  striking  vein  of  pure  brown  hematite  charged  with  man- 
ganese. which  at  Loetwithicl  in  Cornwall  seems  to  rise  up  through  slaty  rocks  (Devonian)  and  envelopes 
fragments  of  them  in  its  matrix,  be  considered  an  eruptive  dyke  like  that  to  which  we  have  alluded  at 
Blagodat  ? In  throwing  out  this  query,  we  do  not  eay  that  the  English  case  ought  not  to  be  separately 
considered ; fur  whilst  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  explained  in  a somewhat  similar  manner  to  those  of 
the  Ural,  it  may,  we  admit,  have  resulted  from  a long-continued  humid  process — always,  however,  de- 
pendent on  subterranean  agency  and  internal  beat  and  gas — through  which  the  fluid  was  impregnated 
with  metallic  or  other  elements,  that  have  either  been  crystallized  or  deposited  in  amorphous  forms 
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within  the  cavities  of  the  rock.  The  hydrates  of  iron,  which  in  many  countries  fill  superficial  cavities, 
belong  clearly  to  another  class  of  phenomena,  and  arc  to  be  generally  considered  as  mere  aqueous 
deposits,  which  are  of  comparatively  recent  age. 


Palaeozoic  Rocks  of  Scandinavia. 

Some  of  the  fossils  from  Hvsbifloi  in  Sweden  have  very  much  the  aspect  of  being  derived  from  the 
uppermost  beds  of  the  Lower  Silurian.  In  stating  our  belief,  that  the  chief  palaeozoic  strata  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Sweden  arc  Lower  Silurian,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  Gothland,  we  allude  simply  to  the 
zone  which  fell  under  our  survey.  We  have  grounds  to  think,  that  in  some  places  patches  of  Upper  Silu- 
rian group  will  also  be  found  to  occur,  as  in  Norway.  For  example,  our  friend  Prof.  Forchhammer  has 
informed  us  that  lie  believes  there  are  Upper  Silurian  fossil*  in  the  higher  part  of  the  Aallcbcrg  in  West 
Gothland,  and  at  Klinte  in  Scania.  At  the  latter  place,  indeed,  the  occurrence  of  the  Avicula  retro/lexa 
and  other  Upper  Silurian  fossils  quite  unknown  in  the  Lower  Silurian  beds,  has  already  determined  the 
point.  In  Scania  also  there  ia  a red  micaceous  sandstone,  connected  with  argillaceous  beds  and  porphyry 
(as  in  Norway),  in  which  forms  like  Avicula  and  Modiola  have  been  discovered,  and  which  Prof.  Forch- 
hammer  thinks  may  be  of  the  age  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Again,  from  what  we  saw  of  the  specimens 
of  rocks  and  fossils  from  Dalccarlia  in  the  Museum  of  Stockholm,  wc  have  very  little  doubt  that  a country 
which  has  afforded  the  Leptma  depressa,  L.  cuglypha,  and  a species  of  the  peculiar  genus  Brontes  (Gold- 
fuss),  must  contain  Upper  aa  well  as  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  while  a portion  of  the  sandstones  which 
occupy  that  region  may  represent  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  These  points  we  hope  to  be  able  to  work  out 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer  (February,  1845). 

I. 

Inverted  Strata  on  the  Flanks  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

In  reference  to  this  phenomenon  we  have  shown  (p.  463  et  seg.).  how'  under  the  conditions  exhibited 
along  the  flanks  of  the  Ural,  it  is  impracticable  to  explain  the  inversion  on  sevcrul  parallels  of  longitude, 
by  the  mere  uprising  of  the  central  ridge,  and  the  consequent  overthrowing  or  bending  back  of  the  strata 
upon  themselves.  Wc  have,  in  fact,  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  inversions  at  considerable  distances 
from  the  axis,  by  subsidences  of  the  fractured  ends  of  the  rocks  which  approach  towards  the  issue  of  erup- 
tion. But  even  admitting  our  hypothetical  view,  that  the  uprising  of  a large  quantity  of  molten  matter 
to  swell  the  central  ridge,  might  occasion  cavities  occupied  by  gases  only,  into  which  the  ends  of  the 
fractured  masses  might  sink ; why,  it  will  be  asked,  do  the  inward  edges  of  such  masses  dip  towards  the 
chain  ? why  have  their  external  edges  never  been  depressed  ? and  why  are  the}',  on  the  contrary,  raised  ? 
Now,  the  facts  arc,  tliat  the  sedimentary  rocks  on  the  flanks  of  the  Ural  Mountains  are  fissured  by  a 
number  of  parallel  north  and  aouth  cracks,  at  some  of  which  (as  Nijny  Serginsk  and  Bisscrsk  on  the  west 
flank,  and  at  numerous  points  on  the  east  of  the  chain)  molteo  matter  has  forced  its  way  to  the  surface. 
If  then  we  view  the  original  condition  of  thia  eruptive  matter  when  it  was  seeking  to  find  a vent  in  its 
central  or  chief  habitual  fissure,  we  may  liken  it  to  a aeries  of  great  subterranean  racer,  moving  from  the 
eastern  and  western  /tanks , where  its  issue  was  repressed  (by  the  nature  of  the  sediment  and  other  causes), 
to  that  channel  where  it  was  liberated-  In  this  way  we  may  conceive,  how  the  wave-like,  upheaving 
lateral  force,  when  applied  from  flanks  to  centre,  raised  up  the  outward  ends  of  the  fissured  strata  by  a 
succession  of  heaves ; and  if  thia  hypothesis  be  admissible,  no  great  depression  of  their  inward  ends  is 
called  for.  In  speculating,  however,  on  the  )>ossible  modes  of  explaining  this  phwnomt  non,  under  such 
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circum»tancc»  u thoje  described  in  the  text,  we  think  that  the  highly  contorted,  inverted  nnd  basin- 
shaped strata,  which  arc  so  common  on  the  western  Uralian  slopes  (notably  in  the  gorge  of  the  river 
Tchussovaya),  are  beat  explained  by  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  tea  and  sedimentary  matter  in  the  low 
country  on  the  west,  and  the  great  uprise  of  the  central  ridge  on  the  east,  by  which  operation  the  masses 
were  squeezed  up  between  two  resisting  bands,  and  were  thrown  back  and  partially  inverted.  The  pro- 
blems connected  with  this  question  are,  in  fact,  various,  and  the  inversions  in  each  mountain  chain  are 
well  worthy  of  analysis ; though  it  must  be  admitted,  that  great  light  has  already  been  thrown  upon  the 
subject  by  the  labour*  of  Professor  Dumont  in  Belgium  and  those  of  Professors  H.  and  W.  Rogers  in 
America. 

K. 

South  Coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  geological  colours  relating  to  the  tracts  south  of  the  Black  Sea.  arc  assigned  from  a perusal  of  the 
writings  of  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  (sec  Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  Pontu*,  &c.,  voL ». 
p.  158  et  aeq.,  and  Journal  of  the  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc.  voi.  ix.  p.  216  ct  teq.).  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  ex- 
plain, that  in  all  that  region  we  do  not  pretend  to  define  accurately  the  outline  of  the  various  rock 
masses,  but  simply  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  general  relations.  Thus,  whilst  we  know  from  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  H.  Strickland,  that  true  Silurian  rocks  exist  at  Constantinople, 
where  they  are  overlaid  by  tertiary  (miocene  ?)  deposits,  it  seems  probable,  that  the  crystalline  and  slaty 
rocks,  perforated  by  much  eruptive  matter,  which  range  from  the  eastern  shores  and  gulfs  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  (Mount  Olympus,  Ismid,  &c.),  are  metamorphosed  Silurian  strata,  similar  to  those  of  the  lTral 
Mountains  (cof  Map,  PI.  VI.).  The  gTeat  mass,  however,  of  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  Bithynia,  Paph- 
lagonia  and  Pontus,  consists  of  limestones,  often  semi-crystalline,  with  associated  fucoid  schists,  sand- 
stones, &c.,  which  are,  we  apprehend,  of  the  same  age  m the  great  outward  spurs  of  the  Caucasus 
(Circassia,  &c.),  and  are,  on  the  whole,  of  the  Cretaceous  age.  We  cannot  gather  from  the  writings  of 
Hamilton  or  Ainsworth,  that  the  Jura  formation  has  any  existence  in  these  regions  ; all  the  secondary 
rocks  of  which  appear  to  be  referrible  to  the  Scnglia,  restricting  the  meaning  of  that  term  to  strata  of 
the  age  of  the  Cretaceous  system,  which  have  assumed  the  Mediterranean  or  crystalline  type. 

In  the  Caucasus,  as  in  the  Crimea,  the  labours  of  M.  Dubois  de  Montpcrcux  have  satisfactorily  shown 
the  presence  of  both  these  great  systems,  and  doubtless  it  is  possible,  that  in  a portion  of  the  rocky, 
elevated  and  broken  region  to  the  south  of  the  Black  Sea,  tome  Jurassic  fragments  may  be  eventually 
discovered. 

The  greatest  interest,  indeed,  of  this  region,  consists  in  its  eastern  range,  or  in  the  high  plateaux  of 
Khorasan,  Kars  and  Anni,  where  tertiary  deposits  of  the  younger  Miocene  age  have  been  heaved  up  by 
trachytic  and  other  igneous  rocks  to  heights  of  5000  and  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  where  some  tracts  arc 
so  scoriaceous  and  volcanic,  with  large  quantities  of  Obsidian,  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  comparatively  recent 
eruption,  'rhe  observation  of  Mr.  W.  Hamilton,  of  peculiar  tertiary  strata  at  Sinope,  is  of  great  interest 
to  us ; for  on  examining  the  fossils  he  submitted  to  us  therefrom,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  tliat 
they  belong  to  that  former  great  internal  Mediterranean  (Aralo-Caspian)  of  brackish  water,  concerning 
which  we  have  spoken  so  much 1 ; and  thus  we  learn  that  this  grand  ancient  Caspian  must  have  extended 
over  a great  portion  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as  over  the  Sea s of  Azof,  Caspian  and  Aral.  In  all  these 
regions,  this  brackish  water  deposit  succeeds  to  the  oceanic  xnioccnc  ; a point  of  very  great  importance  in 
developing  the  ancient  geography  of  this  large  portion  of  the  globe. 


1 See  No.  10.  Map,  PI.  VI.  and  vol.  i.  pp.  207  tt  aeq. 
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L. 

Gold  Produce  of  Siberia. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  which  excites  so  much  interest,  we  reprint  an  extract  from  the  Anniversary 
Discourse  addressed  by  one  of  us  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  in  1S44  : — 

" To  this  subject  I wish  to  point  the  attention  of  statists  and  geographers,  for  it  has  already  begun  to 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  politicians,  and  may  eventually  have  a very  marked  influence  upon  all  civilized 
nations,  in  changing  the  relative  value  of  gold  ns  u standard. 

* " In  Russia,  as  in  the  Brazils,  the  great  mass  of  the  metals  is  derived  from  local  detritus  or  alluvia 
usually  called  gold  sand,  but  for  which  (as  far  as  Russia  is  concerned)  the  term  of  shingle  would  be  much 
more  appropriate.  With  very  trifling  exceptions,  all  such  auriferous  detritus  in  the  Russian  empire  occur 
on  the  eastern  or  Siberian  side  of  the  Ural.  Slightly  known,  and  near  Ekaterinburg  only,  in  the  days 
of  Pallas,  it  was  not  until  the  reigns  of  Paul  and  Alexander,  that  these  gold  alluvia  were  found  to  extend 
in  a certain  zone  to  the  north  and  south  of  that  locality,  throughout  5°  or  6°  of  latitude,  and  that  even- 
tually gold  was  extracted  from  them  to  the  annual  value  of  about  half  a million  sterling.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  exploration  of  late  years,  and  many  researches  in  the  northern  and  southern  portion  of 
the  chain,  this  quantity  has  been  rarely  exceeded,  and  latterly,  the  alluvia  in  some  tracts  being  exhausted, 
it  has  begun  to  decrease.  The  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has,  however,  been  distinguished  by  the 
important  discovery,  thut  portions  of  the  great  eastern  regions  of  Siberia  ore  highly  auriferous,  viz.  in  the 
governments  of  Tomsk  and  Yeniseik,  where  low  ridges,  similarly  constructed  to  those  on  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  Ural,  and  like  them  trending  from  north  to  south,  appear  as  offsets  from  the  great  east  and  west 
chain  of  the  Altai  which  separates  Siberia  from  China.  And  here  it  is  curious  to  remark,  that  a very  few 
years  ago  this  distant  region  did  not  afford  a third  part  of  the  gold  which  the  Ural  produced,  but  by 
recent  researches,  an  augmentation  so  rapid  and  extraordinary  has  taken  place,  that  in  the  last  year  the 
eastern  Siberian  tracts  yielded  considerably  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a quarter  sterling,  raising  the 
total  gold  produce  of  the  Russian  empire  to  near  three  millions  sterling ! ! 

'*  Now  if  this  great  increment  be  sustained  during  a certain  number  of  years,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  it  will,  to  some  considerable  extent,  reduce  the  standard  of  value,  and  lead  to  considerable  change 
in  our  social  relations.  The  first  question  therefore  is,  to  what  extent  is  it  likely  to  be  sustained  ? Gold 
alluvia  being  but  the  detritus  of  veins  which  once  existed  in  the  adjacent  rocks,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
in  piercing  these  rocks  the  miner  would  find  more  copious  stores  of  the  metal.  Experience,  however, 
has  taught  us  that  such  is  not  the  fact,  and  to  whatever  cause  due,  it  is  certain  that  the  veins  which  rise 
from  great  depths  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  are  richly  auriferous  towards  their  upper  limit  only.  Hence 
it  is  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ancient  surface  of  rocks  haring  undergone  denudation  and  consequent 
destruction,  the  greater  quantities  of  gold  are  found  in  the  detritus  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills,  or  in  the 
valleys  between  them.  So  long,  therefore,  as  these  alluvia  are  unexhausted,  so  long  may  the  miner  ex- 
tract from  them,  by  a cheap  and  easy  method  of  macerating  and  washing,  the  ore  which  would  be  obtained 
at  much  greater  cost  from  the  solid  rock.  Now,  those  alluvia  haring  well-defined  bottoms,  and  being  of 
measurable  extent,  may  certainly  be  exhausted ; and  the  disappearance  of  gold  from  all  those  civilized 
countries  in  whose  early  days  it  was  abondantly  found  (even  in  our  own  isles),  is  a proof  that  such  must 
sooner  or  later  be  the  case.  But  how  long  is  it  before  this  period  of  exhaustion  will  arrive  ? When  we 
reflect  upon  the  length  of  time  which  the  one  region  of  Brazil  has  continued,  I believe  with  undiminithed 
quantity,  to  supply  modern  Europe  with  its  great  mass  of  gold,  the  opening  out  of  a new  El  Dorado 
should  teach  us  to  be  very  cautious  in  attempting  to  limit  the  auriferous  capacity  of  the  vast  and  slightly 
explored  regions  of  Siberia.  The  north  and  south  counterforts  of  the  great  Altai  may,  in  truth,  prove  to 
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be  but  the  indications  of  similar  spurs,  or  detached  meridian  ridges,  which  may  be  discovered  in  many 
other  tracts  of  a region  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  From  the  researches  of  the  Russian 
engineers,  and  from  Humboldt  and  his  associates,  wc  learn  that  rocks  similar  to  those  which  are  so  uuri- 
ferous  in  the  Ural,  reappear  in  various  parallels  of  longitude  along  the  flanks  of  the  Altai.  By  a recent 
letter,  indeed,  from  my  friend  Colonel  Helmerecn.  the  distinguished  and  successful  explorer  of  the  Ural, 
Altai  und  Siberia,  I learn  that  his  former  associate  in  these  countries.  Professor  Hoffman,  has,  in  hit  last 
visit  of  1843,  discovered  a tract  in  Siberia,  in  which  the  very  richest  gold  alluvia  occur  in  a '‘terrain" 
exclusively  composed  of  granite  and  mctamorphic  schists,  the  gold  being  in  the  latter.  Now  in  the  Ural, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Siberia,  greenstones,  syenites  and  serpentines  seem  invariably  to  have  been  the  agents 
by  which  the  mctamorphic  rocks  have  been  rendered  auriferous ; this  discovery,  therefore,  widens  the 
field  of  the  gold- searchers,  and  opens  out  great  probable,  practical  as  well  as  theoretical,  results.  In 
truth,  Siberia  and  its  adjacent  regions  may  be  found  to  contain  another  Brazil,  where  granite  also  is  the 
great  eruptive  agent  of  mineralization  and  metumorphisra. 

“ Count  Kcyscrling  also  assures  me  in  one  of  his  letter*  that  the  discovery  of  M.  Huffman  relates  to  an 
area  larger  than  France,  even'  part  of  which  seem*  to  be  more  dr  less  auriferous,  and  all  the  subjacent 
rocks  (palaeozoic  schists  and  limestones?)  when  pounded  up  and  analysed  affording  a certain  per-centage 
of  gold ! If  this  diffusion  of  gold  through  the  very  matrix  of  rocks,  which  is,  I may  observe,  a pheno- 
menon hitherto  almost  unknown  \ be  really  found  to  hold  good  over  so  vast  an  area,  it  imparts  a new  and 
most  important  element  to  our  reasoning,  and  renders  it  vastly  more  probable  that  no  sort  of  limit  can 
be  set  to  the  increase  of  the  produce  of  Russian  gold.  We  know  also  from  our  enterprising  medallist, 
Adolph  Erinan,  that  palaeozoic,  eruptive  and  metarnorphic  rocks,  similar  to  those  of  the  Altai  and  the 
Ural,  extend  even  to  the  Alilen  mountains*,  not  far  from  the  shores  opposite  Kamtschatka;  and  if  so. 
why  may  they  not  contain  tire  same  minerals } Again,  we  are  told  by  Helmersen  and  others,  that  some 
of  the  southern  offsets  from  the  Altai,  which  extend  into  China,  arc  auriferous,  and  one  of  them,  the 
Tar-Bagatai,  the  northern  part  of  which  is  in  the  Russian  territory,  has  already  proved  highly  productive. 
The  last  fact  is  of  very  great  importance  ; for  the  Celestial  empire,  which  has  only  just  now  been  partially 
opened  out  to  European  enterprise,  may  very  probably  (and  I have  strong  reasous  to  think  that  the  same 
classes  of  rocks  extend  through  Chinese  Tartary)  prove  to  be  another  golden  region  like  Siberia.  Even 
in  our  own  Hindustan,  auriferous  veins  and  deposits,  as  yet,  it  is  true,  of  no  great  value,  arc  known  at 
various  points  from  north  to  south,  and  have  recently  met  with  a good  dcscribcr  in  Lieutenant  Ncwbold, 
who  strongly  urges  their  further  and  more  scientific  exploration*;  whilst  wc  have  yet  to  lcam,  whether, 
in  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  gold  tracts  of  South  Carolina  may  not  afford  considerable  additions  to 
the  metallic  wealth  of  the  new  world. 

**  But,  reverting  to  Northern  Asia,  how  arc  we  to  limit  our  anticipations  of  the  augmentation  of  such 
produce,  when  it  is  a fact,  that  within  the  last  few  years  only,  a tenth  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  (Chi- 
nese Tartary  and  Siberia)  has  been,  for  the  first  time,  made  known  to  ns  as  in  many  parts  auriferous,  and 


1 In  our  travels  in  the  Ural  wc  learned,  indeed,  from  General  Anosoff  at  Zlataiist,  that  by  a searching  analysis, 
gold  had  been  discovered  disseminated  in  the  matrix  of  some  of  the  limestones  south  of  Miaak. 

3 M.  Adolph  Erinan  has  made  the  bold  effort  to  colour  geologically  large  portions  of  Siberia  and  the  whole  of 
Kamtschatka  under  the  title  of  " Geognostische  Skizxe  von  Nord  Aaien."  (Archiv  fur  Russland.  Berlin,  vol.  ii.) 
The  more  recent  travels  of  M.  Middendorff  show  the  extension  of  the  same  eruptive  and  metamorphosed  palaeozoic 
rocks  from  Nertchinsk  to  the  Stanovoi  mountains,  and  to  tbc  Shan  tar  Isles  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  (See  Mr.  Mur- 
chison's Anniversary  Address  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  May  1845.) 

* Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1843,  p.  303. 
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when  from  one  portion  of  it  only,  Europe  is  already  supplied  with  so  very  large  an  amount  of  her  chief 
circulating  medium  ? Well,  therefore,  may  political  ceconomist*  now  l>eg  for  knowledge  at  the  hand* 
of  the  physical  geographer  and  geologist,  and  learn  from  them  the  secret  on  which  the  public  faith  of 
empires  may  depend/* 

M. 

Why  the  right  bank  of  the  Lower  Volga  is  always  higher  than  the  left  bank. 

In  the  text  and  in  the  description  of  the  Maps  we  have  simply  noted  the  fact,  that  the  right  bonk  of 
the  Volga  is  almost  invariably  a high  cliff,  whilst  the  left  bank  is  low.  This  remark  requires  to  be 
modified  before  a rational  attempt  can  be  made  to  account  for  a phenomenon  apparently  so  difficult  of 
explanation.  In  the  upper  portion  of  its  long  and  tortuous  course,  when  the  stream  glides  down  from 
the  Valdai  Hills  by  Tver  to  Mologa  and  Yaroslavl,  and  again  from  the  latter  city  by  Kostroma  to  Yu- 
rievetz,  no  such  feature  is  dominant ; the  left  bank  being  frequently  as  high  as  the  right.  It  is  specially 
from  the  point  where  the  Oka  is  confluent  with  the  Volga  at  Nijny  Novogorod,  to  the  parallel  where  the 
mighty  river  quits  the  hilly  grounds  of  Tzaritzin  and  Sarepta  to  dcbouchc  into  the  Caspian  at  Astrakhan, 
that  the  right  bank  is  not  only  invariably  the  highest,  but  is  in  many  places  absolutely  a cliff,  standing 
out  against  the  low  countries  on  its  left  bank  By  a simple  glance  at  our  Map,  the  geological  reader 
who  has  perused  our  description  of  the  nature  and  extension  of  the  former  Caspian  will  at  once  see, 
that  all  the  region  occupying  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  from  a little  below  Kazan,  to  the  tract  where 
the  ground  subsides  into  the  low  country  of  the  Kalmucks,  has  the  character  of  the  edge  of  an  ancient 
continent,  whose  eastern  shore  was  washed  by  the  great  A ralo- Caspian  Sea.  Subsequent  elevations  of 
the  whole  continent  which  have  desiccated  to  so  great  an  extent  the  former  bed  of  that  enormous  Medi- 
terranean, in  the  manner  we  have  explained,  have  simply  left  the  Volga  to  find  its  way  to  the  present 
Caspian,  along  the  line  of  junction  of  the  dried-up  sca-bcds  and  the  ancient  cliff ; the  respective  relations 
of  these  masses  being  preserved.  On  further  inspecting  the  Map,  the  reader  will  sec,  that  the  Caspian 
deposits  arc  marked  as  extending  northwards  only  to  Spask  ; but  here  we  must  observe,  that  judging  from 
the  very  low  form  of  the  grounds  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  both  at  Kazan  and  in  ascending  from 
thence  by  Tchcboksar  to  Nijny  Novogorod,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Aralo-Caspian  (the  extension  of 
which  to  Spask  we  should  not  have  known  without  the  researches  of  M.  .Jasikoff)  may  probably  have 
ramified  in  a bay  over  the  low  expanses  to  the  north  of  Tcheboksar  and  Nijny  Novogorod.  Those  flat 
tracts,  occupied  by  marshes,  meadows  and  woodlands,  are  however  so  much  overflowed  by  the  Volga  in 
the  spring  months,  and  have  thereby  been  so  overspread  with  modem  alluvia,  that  it  is  not  likely  the 
traces  of  the  residence  of  the  ancient  Caspian,  if  it  ever  extended  there,  can  now  be  discovered,  although 
the  contour  of  the  ground  naturally  leads  us  to  speculate  upon  such  having  been  the  case.  At  all  events 
we  have  no  need  to  put  forth  any  theory  whatever  to  account  for  the  phenomenon,  from  below  the  city 
of  Kazan  to  the  hills  south  of  Sarcjrta,  throughout  which  space,  of  about  600  English  miles,  the  low 
country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga  is  shown  by  its  shells  to  have  been  the  bed  of  a former  Mediterra- 
nean, of  which  the  high  grounds  on  its  right  bank  constituted  the  western  shore. 


1 In  a memoir  by  our  friend  Major  (now  Lieutenant-Colonel)  Blodc,  the  phenomenon  of  the  right  bank  of  other 
rivers  in  Russia  being  higher  than  the  left  is  explained  by  a theoretical  view  of  elevation  and  depression  to  which 
we  cannot  now  render  justice,  having  mislaid  his  work. 
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N. 

Permian  Rocks  near  Bachmuth  (p.  114)  and  on  the  Suchona  (p.  178). 

As  some  geologists  who  follow  our  traces  ia  Russia  may  he  of  opinion,  that  the  red  sandstones  and 
yellow  limestones  near  Bachmuth,  which  we  have  considered  of  Permian  age,  ought  rather  to  be  classed 
with  the  Carboniferous  system,  we  will  merely  say,  that  a recent  survey  of  the  junction  of  the  equiva. 
lent*  of  the  Permian  rocks  (lower  red  sandstone  and  magnesian  limestone)  with  the  subjacent  coal 
* measures  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  has  convinced  us,  that  there,  as  in  the  environs  of  Bachmuth, 
the  two  deposits  are  naturally  connected  by  mineral  transition  aYid  conformable  stratification.  In  both 
cases,  that  which  comes  under  the  head  of  Permian,  is  simply  the  continuation  of  the  carboniferous  group 
under  a peculiar  and  modified  type. 

Not  having  detected  fossils  on  the  Strelna  and  Suchona  in  our  first  survey,  the  name  of  “ calcaircs 
rouets"  was  then  applied  to  the  limestones  subordinate  to  the  red  marls  of  that  tract  (p.  178)  ; but  the 
subsequent  researches  of  Count  Keyserling  have  rendered  that  sobriquet  inapplicable,  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Terebratula  Grinitziana  and  T.  elongata  (see  Permian  Table,  p.  222). 


Coal-fields  of  Poland  ami  Silesia. 

Having  explained  in  the  work,  that  throughout  the  Russian  empire  there  is  no  productive  coal-field 
above  the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  that  nearly  all  the  Russian  coal  occurs  in  that  formation,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  remark  how,  in  receding  from  that  peculiar  eastern  development  and  on  entering  into  Poland 
and  Silesia,  the  deposits  of  this  age  assume  the  prevalent  type  of  Western  Europe,  and  consist  of  coal 
with  sandstone  and  shale  in  masses,  which  (like  those  of  the  Belgian  and  British  coal-fields)  distinctly 
overlie  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone.  In  traversing  the  carboniferous  tracts  of  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  west-north -west  of  Cracow  (see  Map),  wc  found  the  mountain  limestone  at  the  surface  to  the 
north  of  Krzezowicc,  but  that  rock  subsiding  to  the  west,  is  succeeded  at  Sicrza  (the  mines  of  Count  A. 
Potocki)  by  true  overlying  coal-measures,  which  are  worked  by  galleries  on  slightly  inclined  planes.  Still 
further  to  the  west  these  coal-measures  greatly  expand  (also  very  slightly  inclined)  around  the  govern- 
ment mines  of  Dombrova,  Bcndzin,  &c.  (kingdom  of  Poland).  The  chief  masses  of  cool,  which  are  there 
worked  in  open  quarries,  exceed  in  magnitude  uny  examples  of  the  old  or  palaeozoic  coal  with  which  wc 
are  acquainted.  In  the  cuttings,  for  example,  near  Bendzin,  the  cool  is  at  one  spot  actually  nine  lachters 
or  near  sixty  feet  thick,  and  therefore  double  the  dimensions  of  the  strongest  British  seam,  that  of  the 
Dudley  ten-yard  coal.  The  overlying  sand  and  shale  are  loaded  with  impressions  of  fossil  plants,  which 
are  almost  invariably  found  prostrate  and  much  broken;  and  M.  Pusch,  now  engaged  in  directing  the 
works,  informed  us,  that  he  never  met  with  more  than  one  instance  of  a vertical  fossil  tree- stem  amid  a 
very  great  profusion  of  ancient  vegetation.  In  alluding  to  the  vast  thickness  of  this  Polish  coal,  we  may 
observe,  that  portions  only  of  the  sixty  feet  constitute  fuel  sufficiently  good  to  forge  the  iron  of  the  mines 
of  the  Imperial  governmeut. 

The  eastern  limb  of  this  coal-field  passes  into  Prussia,  and  is  worked  at  Konigshutte,  Ac.  in  Lower 
Silesia,  where,  although  the  coal-seams  arc  not  so  thick  as  on  the  Polish  side  of  the  frontier,  the  coal- 
seams  arc  of  good  quality  und  are  turned  to  the  best  profit.  As  this  coal-field  is  evidently  an  upcast 
through  surrounding  secondary  formations  (Muschelkalk,  Jura.  Ac.,  see  Map,  PL  VI.),  it  may  at  some 
future  day  be  advantageously  won  by  deeper  shafts  over  a considerable  area. 

The  little  coal-field  of  Upper  Silesia  occurs  as  a one-sided  trough  in  the  mountainous  tract  between 
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Breslau  and  Glatz,  where  a good  many  seams  of  coal  of  fair  quality  are  exposed  (usually  at  angles  of  high 
inclination),  having  been  perforated  by  many  eruptive  rocks.  On  their  eastern  flank  they  repose  on  true 
carboniferous  limestone  with  Productus  giganteut,  and  on  the  west  pass  under  red  sandstone,  shale,  con- 
glomerate and  black  limestone  (Permian).  See  p.  199. 

P. 

Tertiary  Deposits  of  Northern  Germany  and  Poland. 

Although  vc  have  ventured  to  colour  a large  region  (chiefly,  indeed,  occupied  by  northern  drift)  as 
probably  containing  a substratum  of  Eocene  age,  we  know  thut  deposits  of  younger  date  also  occur  in  it. 
Thus,  Professor  Goppert  acquaints  us,  that  some  of  the  brown  coal  of  Silesia  (Taxua,  &C.)  contains  plants 
comparatively  modern,  whilst  that  of  Hessia  is  charged  with  extinct  species,  and  is  therefore  of  higher 
antiquity.  The  correct  demarcation  of  these  tertiary  accumulations  must  be  worked  out  by  other  geolo- 
gists; our  sole  aim  being,  as  we  have  explained  (p.  281  cl  to  show,  that  to  the  north  of  a certain 
zone  there  exist,  at  intervals,  deposits  containing  older  tertiary  shells  which  essentially  differ  from  those 
of  the  great  masses  of  Miocene  age  that  occupy  South  Poland,  Volhynia,  Podolia  and  Bessarabia. 

Q. 

Steppe  Limestone  (Aralo-Caspian). 

In  the  introductory  chapter  (p.  8*).  which  was  written  after  the  great  body  of  the  work  was  printed,  we 
have  alluded  to  certain  corrections  made  by  the  discoveries  of  M.  Basinier  and  the  comments  thereon  by 
Colonel  Hclmerscn,  of  an  inference  wc  had  drawn  (p.  310),  concerning  the  Ust-Urt,  which  we  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  entirely  occupied  by  the  steppe  limestone.  In  fact,  the  opinions  there  expressed  (derived 
from  the  works  of  our  precursors)  are  substantially  corrected,  p.  325,  as  well  as  in  the  introduction.  The 
Map,  Plate  VI.,  has,  indeed,  been  coloured  according  to  our  present  views,  os  regulated  by  the  subsequent 
perusal  of  the  memoir  of  Colonel  Hclmerscn,  " Ucber  die  geognostische  Beschaffenlieit  des  Ust-Urt  und 
in  bcsondcrc  deesen  Ostlichen  Abfalles  zum  Aral  See,"  Nov.  184-1  (Classe  Phys.  Math,  de  l'Acad.  Imp.  de 
St.  P&ersbourg,  tom.  iv.  No.  73,  74).  It  is  through  the  researches  of  M.  Basinier,  and  the  inductions 
of  Hclmerscn,  that  not  only  the  mass  of  the  Ust-Urt,  but  also  a wide  tract  to  the  north  of  it,  have  been 
placed  in  the  parallel  of  the  Oceanic  Miocene  deposits  of  Podolia,  Volhynia  and  Bessarabia.  But  not- 
withstanding the  existence  of  deposits  of  Miocene  age  In  the  Ust-Urt,  it  is  still  true,  that  the  Aralo- 
Caspinn  or  steppe  limestone,  suck  os  we  described  it,  forms  the  immediate  cliffs  of  the  Aral,  ns  well  ns 
of  the  Caspian ; whilst  it  is  equally  clear,  that  the  two  seas  were  formerly  parts  of  the  same  great  inter- 
nal, brackish  and  freshwater  Mediterranean,  which  spread  over  all  the  low  country  between  them  to  the 
south  of  the  Ust-Urt,  and  extended  by  Khri'ah  far  eastwards  and  southwards.  Nor  can  it  yet  be  posi- 
tively assumed,  that  all  the  region  of  the  Ust-Urt  is  formed  of  oceanic  deposits  ; for  until  that  vast  pla- 
teau be  traversed  in  various  directions  by  competent  geologists  (M.  Basinier  having  only  passed  along  its 
eastern  edge),  it  cannot  be  denied  that  portions  of  the  steppe  or  Aralo-Caspian  limestone  which  subtend 
it  on  three  sides,  may  also  have  been  elevated  into  some  parts  of  it.  In  the  meantime,  our  Map  is  coloured 
in  consonance  with  the  view*  of  Colonel  Hclmerscn,  whose  general  opinion  respecting  the  succession  of 
the  tertiary  deposits  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  region,  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with 
that  at  which  we  arrived  through  our  own  obeervations,  in  respect  to  the  western  country  around  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Crimea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof. 
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1. — LITHOGRAPHIC  SKETCHES. 

1.  Frontispiece  of  Part  I. 

This  sketch  represents  the  culminating  points  of  the  Ural  Mountains  between  Zlatoust  on 
the  west  and  Miaak.  The  rocks  consist  of  quartz  rock  (probably  tnctamorphic  Silu- 
rian) ; and  near  their  summit  is  engraved  a memento  of  the  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexander,  the  heir  apparent,  when  His  Imperial  Highness  ascended  to  the  highest  pin- 
nacle (see  p.  434). 

2.  Frontispiece  of  Part  II.  ( Facing  p.  338.) 

Gorge  of  the  river  Tchusaovaya,  on  the  western  flank  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  above  Ust-Koiva, 
representing  flexures  of  the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  limestones,  chiefly  the  former 
(see  description,  p.  388). 

3.  (Facing  p.  362.) 

This  view  represents  the  geologists  descending  the  Siberian  river  Issetz,  east  of  Ekaterinburg, 
in  small  canoes.  The  peasants  arc  assembled  at  the  village  to  witness  and  cheer  the  pro- 
gress of  the  travellers,  and  the  chief  rural  officer  of  the  district  is  waiting  to  receive  them 
at  a river  dam  near  one  of  the  numerous  corn-mills  on  that  river.  The  rocks  forming  the 
river  banks  are  porphyries. 

4.  ( Facing  p.  392.) 

View  from  the  summit  of  the  Katchkanar  in  the  North  Ural  Mountains.  The  lofty  rocks  in 
the  foreground  are  of  eruptive  origin  and  highly  magnetic,  and  the  spectator  is  looking 
northwards  over  trackless,  dense  forests,  the  distant  and  loftier  peaks  being  capped  with 
snow. 

5.  ( Facing  p.  395.) 

The  Fortress  and  Monastery  of  Verkhoturie  or  Verkoturie,  on  the  Siberian  or  east  flank  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  as  seen  from  the  west.  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  strongholds  of  the 
Russians  constructed  after  their  occupation  of  Siberia.  The  rock  is  o granite. 

6.  (Facing  p.  425.) 

The  peep  into  Siberia  from  Mount  Sugomac  near  Kishtymsk  is  characteristic  of  the  boundless 
flat  tract  occupied  by  numerous  lakes  which  lies  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Ural  Mountains 
in  that  parallel.  The  Church  and  Zavod  (forge)  of  Kishtymsk  are  seen  below. 

4 p 
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7.  ( Facing  p.  428.) 

The  remarkable  mountain  of  Taganai  near  Zlatauat,  or  “ Tripod  of  the  Moon5'  in  the  Bashkir 
language,  ia  here  viewed  from  the  side  of  an  adjacent  mountain  on  the  west.  The  peaks 
consist  of  quartz  rock  like  those  of  the  frontispiece,  from  which  they  are  only  separated  by 
a valley.  The  tree  in  the  foreground  is  intended  to  represent  the  Pinus  cembra , so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Ural  Chain.  Being  sketched  from  a considerable  height,  the  Taganai  of 
this  drawing  scarcely  conveys  an  idea  of  sufficient  altitude. 


8.  ( Facing  p.  437.) 

This  view  of  the  Lake  Aushkul  and  the  Holy  Mount  of  the  Bashkir  inhabitants  of  the  Southern 
Ural  has  been  selected  from  many  sketches,  as  giving  a good  general  idea  of  one  of  the 
richest  gold  tracts  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  chain,  which  is  seen  in  the  distance.  The 
Russian  officers  are  General  Anosoff  and  Major  Lissenko,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Mur- 
chison and  Lieut.  Koksharof  from  Zlataitat  and  Miask  to  this  spot. 


9.  [Facing  p.  448.) 

View  of  the  Guberlinski  Hills  (South  Ural),  as  seen  from  the  gate  of  the  post-house  in  the 
village  of  that  name.  A Baskhir  guard  on  horseback,  with  his  bow  and  arrows  and  spear, 
who  accompanied  the  travellers  along  this  portion  of  the  Kirghis  frontier,  is  contrasted 
with  a Russian  peasant. 


10,  11.  [Facing  p.  450.) 

One  of  these  sketches  represents  the  travellers  in  their  u tarantaas  ” (a  body  of  a britchka  on 
long  wooden  poles),  approaching  Orenburg  in  the  low'  steppes  to  the  south  of  the  Ural 
Chain  j the  other  as  they  are  coming  back  towards  the  ridges  of  Carboniferous  limestone 
in  the  Gurmaya  Hills  of  the  South  Ural.  (See  also  p.  146.) 

12.  [Facing  p.  453.) 

A Bashkir  summer  camp  in  the  high  recesses  of  the  lrendyk,or  chief  ridge  of  the  South  Ural. 
In  the  foreground  is  Mohammed  John,  the  Bashkir  proprietor  of  the  camp,  in  conversa- 
tion with  a Russian  settler  and  a mounted  Bashkir.  In  Hie  middle  is  a Russianized 
Bashkir  officer  and  two  common  Bashkirs  with  a female ; and  in  the  distance  arc  seen  the 
mares  from  whose  milk  the  “ Kumiss”  is  being  prepared  over  a fire.  Black  skins  filled 
with  Kumiss  stand  against  the  wicker-work  of  the  tent,  which  is  covered  with  a stout  felt. 

N.B.  (For  the  two  Plates  A and  B in  the  Appendix,  the  one  illustrating  the  palaeozoic  corals, 
the  other  teeth  of  Devonian  ichthyolites,  see  the  accompanying  descriptions.) 
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II.— COLOURED  SECTIONS. 

PLATE  I. 

This  Plate  refers  exclusively  to  the  Carboniferous  region  between  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper, 
usually  known  as  the  coal-field  of  the  Donetz.  (See  detailed  account  of,  pp.  89  et  teq.) 

PLATES  IL  to  IV. 

These  three  long  coloured  Plates  represent  a series  of  transverse  sections  of  the  North  and 
South  Ural  Mountains  on  various  parallels  of  latitude,  as  explained  in  the  text  from 
pp.  353  to  403,  and  pp.  420  to  461.  As  each  coloured  section  has  a separate  title  and  is 
fully  explained  in  the  text  and  on  the  copper-plates,  any  repetition  of  description  is  here 
unnecessary.  (At  the  heading  of  Chap.  XVIII,  p.  420,  Plate  III.  has,  through  an  omis- 
sion, not  been  referred  to.) 

PLATE  V. 

Contains  a section  from  the  low  tracts  on  the  west,  up  to  the  axiB  of  the  Arctic  Ural,  and 
other  sections  across  the  Timan  range  and  adjacent  country.  (Sec  pp.  404  et  teq.) 


III.— MAPS. 

PLATES  VI.  and  VII. 

The  General  Map  (PI.  VI.)  was  commenced  in  1840,  after  our  first  journey  to  Russia,  and  in 
its  earliest  state  (when  exhibited  at  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  in  the  autumn  of  that  year)  contained  the  chief  demarcations  of  the  older  palaeo- 
zoic formations  only,  as  extending  from  south-west  to  north-east1 * * 4*  It  was  not,  however, 
until  after  our  much  longer  continued  and  more  extensive  explorations  of  1841,  that  we 
were  enabled  to  colour  a general  Map  of  Russia,  a copy  of  which  we  laid  before  His 
Imperial  Majesty  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  accompanied  by  a long  section  across  the 
empire  from  south  to  north,  of  which  the  figure  at  the  bottom  of  the  Plate  is  a reduced 
copy.  The  existence  of  a great  dome-shaped  mass  of  Devonian  rocks  around  Orel,  which 
forms  so  prominent  a feature  in  that  section,  was,  indeed,  observed  by  us  on  two  parallels, 
in  our  journey  from  south  to  north  during  the  autumn  of  that  year,  in  which  it  was  also 

1 In  the  Preface  we  have  already  spoken  of  a geological  map  of  Russia  compiled  by  Colonel  Helmer- 

sen  (St.  Petersburgh,  1841),  who  in  bis  account  of  it#  construction  gives  due  merit  to  every  contributor, 

from  the  early  days  of  Strangways  to  the  period  of  our  first  visit  when  we  travelled  to  Archangel  and 
across  the  province  of  Vologda  (see  Preface).  Another  map,  also  embracing  our  first  year’s  results,  was 
published  by  M.  Adolph  Erman  in  his  Archiv  fur  Rusaland  (Berlin),  1841,  a comparison  of  which  with  our 
present  maps  will  show  the  progress  made  since  that  time. 
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observed  by  Colonel  Hclmerscn  quite  independently  of  ourselves.  (See  p.  53  rt  teq.) 
In  1842  (our  general  classification  having  been  pointed  out  in  memoirs  read  before  the 
Geological  Society  of  London)  the  Map  was  engraved  and  coloured  accordingly  in  the 
form  which  it  now  (Hisscsses,  and  with  a table  of  organic  remains  to  a great  extent  the 
same  as  that  now  appended  to  it.  If  the  map  had  even  then  been  published,  all  the 
main  features  of  classification  would  have  beeu  sufficiently  sustained  for  general  objects ; 
but  we  naturally  withheld  it  until  we  had  reviewed  and  more  thoroughly  examined  our 
' organic  remains,  and  had  so  extended  our  researches  as  to  produce  the  present  work. 
Points  of  great  importance  liave  thus  been  added,  the  chief  of  which  consist  in  the  new 
features  of  the  Southern  Ural,  the  insertion  of  the  correct  physical  geography  of  the 
Ural  Chain,  the  geographical  and  geological  outlines  of  Scandinavia,  and  of  various  ame- 
liorations along  the  Polish  and  Carpathian  frontiers ; some  of  which  wc  derived  from  our 
own  explorations  continued  to  1844.  Other  changes  and  improvements  have  successively 
taken  place,  particularly  in  reference  to  great  regions  surrounding  the  area  of  our  personal 
survey.  For  these  wc  necessarily  consulted  the  map  of  Von  Dechcn  for  the  German 
frontier,  and  the  new  map  of  Zcuschner  for  the  Carpathians.  Turkey  is  chiefly  coloured 
from  Bou<P  ; the  Caucasus  is  entirely  taken  from  Dubois  de  Montpereux  ; and  the  coun- 
tries south  of  the  Black  Sea  from  the  researches  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  W. 
Ainsworth ; whilst  the  desert  tracts  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral  have  undergone 
ameliorations  through  the  critical  inquiry  of  Colonel  Helmcrsen  into  the  observations  of 
Baainier  and  other  travellers.  In  regard  to  geographical  features,  the  newest  and  most 
recent  are  those  introduced  from  the  Russian  surveys  of  the  South  Ural  and  of  all  the 
wild  regions  extending  therefrom  to  the  Ust-Urt  and  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas.  These 
are  chiefly  derived  from  maps  scarcely  yet  published  and  prepared  by  the  brothers  Khani- 

1 We  must  here  request  geologists  to  understand,  that  as  the  portion  of  the  Map  representing  South 
Hungary,  Transylvania  and  Turkey  is  coloured  to  a email  extent  only  from  our  personal  knowledge,  it  is 
necessarily  imperfect.  Concerning  a central  portion  of  that  region,  we  are,  indeed,  indebted  for  some 
corrections  to  our  friend  Mr.  Wurrington  Smyth ; but  we  beg  unequivocally  to  state,  that  wc  arc  by  no 
means  certain  whether  portions  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  these  countries,  which  are  coloured  by  us  aB 
metamorphic,  may  not  be  of  azoic  age ; whilst  some  of  the  granites  may  also  be  of  azoic  age,  and  not 
as  wc  have  inserted  them,  of  date  posterior  to  the  pahvozoic  deposits.  At  the  some  time,  whether  our 
method  of  parallelizing  the  Turkish  crystalline  masses  be  right  or  wrong,  we  are  certain  from  personal 
inspection  of  the  Carpathians,  that  the  Tatra  granitic  rocks  have  been  erupted  long  posterior  to  the 
palaeozoic  deposits,  and  are  therefore  wholly  distinct  in  a geological  sense  from  the  azoic  rocks  of  Scan* 
<1  maria.  They  have  indeed  been  evolved  since  the  deposit  of  a sandstone  which  lies  beneath  the  liassic  and 
Jurassic  deposits,  and  have  in  sume  cases  even  protruded  over  these  formations.  Believing,  in  fact,  that 
th*-  Carpathians  have  been  upheaved  and  mineralized  in  a manner  very  analogous  to  the  Alps,  we  have 
l judging  from  their  relations)  assigned  to  all  the  granitic  rocks  between  them  and  the  shores  of  Greece, 
a like  modem  age ; and  on  our  general  map  we  have  not  attempted  to  separate  them  from  other  eruptive 
rocks,  even  from  those  which  are  posterior  to  tertiary  deposits. 
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koff,  one  of  whom,  M.  James  Khonikoff,  is  about  to  issue  a Russian  map  of  the  South 
Ural,  the  other,  M.  N.  Khanikotf,  having  obligingly  sent  us  his  compilation  from  various 
new  surveys  and  his  own,  extending  to  the  Aral  and  the  Caspian1. 

Even  in  a purely  geographical  view,  we  arc  therefore  enabled  to  lay  before  the  European  public 
a map  charged  with  many  outlines  and  positions  unknown  to  geographers,  especially  to 
those  of  England.  The  most  original  portion,  however,  in  which  one  of  us  (Count  Key- 
serling  with  his  associate  Lieut.  Krusenstem)  has  worked  out,  is  the  Timan  Range  and  the 
basin  of  the  Petchora,  no  correct  features  of  which  region  were  ever  before  published. 

In  an  effort  so  arduous  as  the  construction  of  a geological  map  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  the 
Ural  Mountains,  and  a tabular  classification  of  all  the  sedimentary  deposits,  we  bespeak  the 
indulgence  of  critical  geologists,  and  beg  them  not  to  look  for  errors  of  demarcation  and 
detail,  but  fairly  to  regard  the  general  intention  and  scope  of  the  work.  At  the  name 
time,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  we  have  laboured  hard  to  render  our  Map  as  correct 
as  possible  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  have  spared  no  expense  in  repeatedly  altering  the 
copper-plate  as  fresh  knowledge  was  acquired.  This  process  of  improvement  might  doubt- 
less hove  gone  on  for  many  years,  but  the  period  has  arrived  when  we  must  launch  our 
work.  And  here  we  must  state,  that  although  the  Imperial  Government  possesses  most 
elaborate  and  beautifully  executed  surveys  of  nearly  all  the  frontier  countries*,  no  good 
physical  maps  have  yet  been  published  concerning  the  mass  of  Central  Russia,  nor  are 
even  the  materials  for  their  construction  yet  gathered  together. 

That  vast  undulating  region  consists  of  various  round-backed  and  plateau-shaped  masses  of 
land,  for  the  most  part  of  small  elevations  from  200  to  GOO  feet  above  the  sea,  and  rising 
at  very  rare  intervals  to  altitudes  exceeding  1000.  To  attempt  the  delineation  of  such 
monotonous  hills  without  very  accurate  data,  would  merely  have  been  to  convey  imperfect 
ideas ; and  we  have,  therefore,  restricted  ourselves  to  the  representation  of  the  chief  moun- 
tain ranges  by  which  Russia  and  Europe  is  subtended.  In  the  interior  we  have  alone 
lightly  defined  the  chief  watershed  of  the  Valdai  Hills,  and  a small  though  perceptible 
parallel  ridge  in  Livonia,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  friend  M.  Struve.  We  have 
also  inserted  the  remarkable  feature  of  the  high  ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga 
below  N\jny  Novogorod  an  coni ratted  with  the  low  country  on  its  left  bank3.  When  the 
great  trigonometrical  survey  of  that  eminent  astronomer  and  his  associate  General  Ten- 
ner, to  which  we  have  alluded,  shall  be  accomplished,  then  indeed  the  western  frontier  of 
Russia  in  Europe  will  be  accurately  laid  down,  and  then  may  geologists  proceed  to  elimi- 
nate details  which  are  quite  beside  the  objects  of  our  present  labours. 

1 We  have  already  adverted  to  the  survey  of  Captain  Romanoff  between  the  South  Ural  and  the  Aral 
Sea,  p.  341. 

* Sec  Mr.  Murchison’s  account  of  these  in  his  Anniversary  Address  read  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  May  1845.  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xv.) 

' Sec  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  Appendix  N.  p.  650. 
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In  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  different  formations  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  own  explora- 
tions, we  have  necessarily  consulted  the  observations  of  our  predecessors.  Of  these  the 
most  useful  to  us  in  the  first  instance  was  a small  general  map  compiled  by  Colonel 
Helmersen  after  our  first  visit  to  Russia.  Any  one,  however,  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
comparing  our  Map  (Plate  VI.)  with  all  previous  attempts,  from  the  early  map  of 
Strangways  to  that  of  Helmersen,  will  see  what  improvements  and  additions  have  since 
been  made.  The  outline,  however,  between  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  rocks  of  the 
South  of  Russia  will,  we  apprehend,  be  found  the  most  defective,  that  region  having  been 
traversed  by  us  on  a few  parallels  only,  whilst  the  ages  of  the  deposits  have,  as  yet,  been 
there  but  very  obscurely  tested  over  large  tracts  by  any  characteristic  organic  remains.  The 
mineral  characters  of  the  surface  (in  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  tracts)  are,  indeed,  very 
often  to  a great  extent  the  same,  except  where  the  white  chalk  appears. 

In  orthography  we  have  usually  endeavoured  so  to  write  the  words  upon  our  Maps,  that  they 
may  be  correctly  pronounced  in  the  English  language.  On  this  point  wc  must  observe, 
that  wc  have  everywhere  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  use  of  that  method  of  writing  Russian 
names,  which,  through  the  authority  of  various  German  writers  from  the  time  of  Pallas,  has 
become  too  prevalent.  The  Russian  r,  for  example,  is  exactly  the  English  or  French  r ; 
and  the  German  w is,  therefore,  quite  a misapplication  in  a joint  English  and  French  work. 
For  the  German  sch  we  have  simply  employed  $h , fearing  that  if  the  c had  been  interpo- 
lated, many  English  as  well  as  French  readers,  would  give  a hard  instead  of  a soft  sound 
to  the  Russian  words  in  which  it  appears.  The  vowels  a , e,  * are  to  be  pronounced  as  is 
usual  in  foreign  words,  according  to  their  Italian  sound.  The  vowel  u in  every  Russian 
word  is  pronounced  like  the  French  ou  or  the  Italian  u,  and  we  therefore  simply  retain  the  u, 
attaching  to  it  the  Italian  sound.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  ch  before  a vowel,  we  have  not 
adhered  to  a practice  introduced  by  some  English  writers,  of  applying  it  as  pronounced  in 
the  words  choose  or  cheese,  but  have  prefixed  a T,  as  in  the  words  Tchussovaya,  Tchudova,  Ac. 
Our  reasons  for  preferring  Tch  arc,  that  many  Englishmen,  in  perusing  foreign  works,  are 
apt  to  sound  the  ch  hard  (as  the  Germans),  or  like  a guttural  k , whilst  again,  if  so  written, 
it  would  necessarily  be  pronounced  soft  by  Frenchmen  (like  our  *A') ; and  thirdly,  because 
when  preceded  by  a T,  no  Frenchman,  Englishman  or  German  can  pronounce  the  words 
incorrectly.  In  preparing  the  Map  Mr.  Arrowsmith  has,  indeed,  occasionally  used  ch , but 
whenever  we  have  detected  it  in  time,  a change  has  been  made  to  Tch.  Generally,  where 
the  letter,;  precedes  a vowel,  it  is  to  be  pronounced  as  y.  In  every  such  instance  it  was, 
indeed,  our  wish  to  use  the  y,  as  in  the  words  Yenisei,  Yaroslavl,  Ac.,  but  in  a very  few  exam- 
ples (through  the  habit  of  writing  names  and  places  according  to  the  German  or  French 

1 The  strongest  reason  for  not  using  ch  as  pronounced  in  the  English  word  choose  is.  that  in  our  own 
second  or  French  volume  such  consonants  are  often  soft  before  a vowel.  Thus,  the  name  of  our  young 
companion  Lieut.  KoksharofF  is  written  Kokcharoff  in  French,  the  carboniferous  locality  Priteho  of  this 
volume  is  spelt  Prikcha  in  the  other,  and  Shavli  in  English  is  Chavli  in  French. 
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method)  the  j has  erroneously  crept  into  the  text  and  Map,  as  in  the  mountain  Jurma , 
and  in  the  towns  Jvcrievetz  on  the  Volga  and  Jelatma  on  the  Oka,  which  are  distinctly 
pronounced  Yunna,  Yurievftz  and  Yclatrna.  And  although  there  are  examples  in  which 
the  Jy  as  pronounced  by  the  English,  conveys  the  proper  sound,  as  in  the  Sclavonic  words 
Jevitze , Jeleznoe , Ac.  (Gelesnai,  Fr.),  we  ought  perhaps  invariably  to  have  followed  a 
method  not  unusual  in  writing  Eastern  names,  and  which  we  have  occasionally  adopted, 
as  in  the  words  fyelebeck,  Djabtjk-karagai , Ac.  There  is  a peculiarity  in  the  Russian 
pronunciation  of  the  o,  which  has  rendered  uniformity  extremely  difficult ; custom  or 
fashion  having  in  many  instances  led  the  Russians  to  sound  the  o as  a broad  a,  though 
the  syllable  be  spelt  with  an  o.  In  some  of  these  cases  we  have  written  the  word  as  it 
is  pronounced,  though  in  most  we  have  simply  followed  the  Russian  spelling. 

The  geological  classification  adopted  in  the  General  Map  is  so  apparent,  that  little  or  no  expla- 
nation is  here  needed  concerning  the  different  sedimentary  deposits  which  succeed  to  each 
other,  from  the  oldest  on  the  north  to  the  youngest  on  the  south,  the  divisions  being  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  applied  by  one  of  us  to  England1.  In  defining  the  igneous  rocks 
we  have  adhered  to  that  principle  which  we  believe  we  were  the  first  to  introduce,  of  repre- 
senting all  such  rocks  in  tints  of  the  same  colour  (red)  *.  In  the  General  Map,  details  being 
impracticable  on  so  small  a scale,  we  have  necessarily  been  limited  to  broad  distinctions. 
Thereon,  therefore,  wc  simply  represent  the  earliest  formed  sediments  (anterior  to  all  traces 
of  organized  beings)  and  which  have  been  much  affected  by  igneous  agency  in  pale  carmine 
(letter  a).  In  darker  carmine  ( b ) we  group  all  the  eruptive  rocks  which  have  traversed 
the  subsequent  sedimentary  deposits,  one  of  the  most  recent  of  these  masses  being 
the  granites  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  In  those  tracts,  proofs  have 
been  obtained,  not  only  that  the  granite  has  burst  through  all  the  sedimentary  pakcozoic 
rocks,  but  has  also  pierced  other  eruptive  rocks; — such  as  greenstones,  porphyries  and 
serpentines.  Whilst,  therefore,  we  are  unable  to  define  such  phenomena  on  the  small 
scale  of  our  General  Map,  we  have  attempted  it  in  the  special  Geological  Map  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  wherein  three  classes  of  eruptive  rocks  are  distinguished  by  different  tints  of 
red  and  by  different  signs. 

As  the  Map,  Plate  VII.,  is  the  first  effort  made  to  give  a geological  representation  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  so  complex  and  diversified  in  mineral  features,  we  trust  that  our  labours  will 
be  viewed  with  indulgence  by  those  who  may  hereafter  have  much  greater  opportunities 
than  we  possessed  of  grappling  with  such  a task.  Besides  our  own  observations,  however, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  compile  the  fragmentary  descriptions  of  various  parts  of  the 
chain,  as  given  by  Hermann,  Ennan,  Humboldt,  Rose,  Ilelmersen,  Hofmann,  Ac.,  and  to 

1 See  Geological  Map  of  England  by  Mr.  Murchison,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge. 

* See  Maps  of  Brora  and  the  Hebrides  and  of  the  Austrian  Alps,  Trans.  Gcol.  Soc.,  voU.  ii.  and  iii. 
new  series,  and  Map  of  the  Silurian  Region  in  the  work  entitled  the  ' Silurian  System.’ 
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consult  the  local  maps  prepared  by  the  different  officers  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Mines 
alluded  to  in  the  text,  in  relation  to  the  districts  around  different  centres  of  mining 
oj>crations.  But,  after  all,  the  spaces  being  considerable,  concerning  which  we  have  no 
information  to  be  depended  on,  we  have  necessarily  connected  the  broken  materials  in  the 
best  manner  in  our  power.  The  great  point  we  aim  at  in  the  Uralian  Map,  is  to  show 
a regular  succession  of  the  unaltered  palaeozoic  deposits  (3,  2 and  l)  on  the  west  flank 
of  the  chain,  until  they  reach  the  great  fissure  of  eruption  along  which  they  have  been 
crystallized  and  metamorphosed  (c,  c1,  c*,  c3) ; whilst  on  the  east  flank  of  the  chain,  though 
much  dismcml»ered  and  insulated  amidst  a vast  spread  of  various  igneous  rocks,  the  same 
palaeozoic  masses  are  still  recognisable,  and  occasionally  become  quite  distinct  when  fol- 
lowed down  into  the  low  countries  of  Siberia  (as  on  the  river  Issetz). 

Humboldt,  Rose,  Hclmersen,  Hofmann,  Erman,  Tchihatcheff,  Middendorff  and  other  ex- 
plorers of  Siberia  having,  through  the  fossils  brought  back  by  them,  satisfied  us  that  the 
same  rocks  we  define  in  the  Ural,  are  largely  developed  in  wild  regions  far  to  the  east  of 
these  mountains,  so  we  are  led  to  hope,  that  the  classification  we  have  attempted  may  be 
of  use  in  methodizing  the  arrangement  and  description  of  the  chief  Siberian  rocks. 

Another  object  is  to  show  at  a glance,  that  although  originally  composed  of  sedimentary 
formations  essentially  the  same,  and  all  affected  on  the  same  great  meridian  strike,  the 
mountains  of  the  North  and  South  Ural  offer  some  remarkable  features  of  difference.  In 
the  former,  the  ancient  deposits  to  the  west  of  the  axis  contain  but  little  quartz  rock,  whilst 
in  the  broad  south-western  expansion  of  the  South  Ural,  such  rocks  (c1)  abound,  and  con- 
stitute some  of  the  loftiest  ridges,  including  the  IremeL 

The  gold  alluvia,  extending  to  the  river  Losva,  and  a little  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Uralian  Map, 
(with  the  single  exception  of  Chrestovodsvisgensk,  near  Bissersk,  in  parallel  58jc)  are 
found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  axis  of  mineralization.  Taking  Ekaterinburg  as  the 
centre  of  these  auriferous  deposits,  they  may  be  seen,  as  indicated  by  the  bright  gold 
colours  dotted  at  intervals,  to  extend  pretty  nearly  as  far  south  as  north  of  that  city.  They 
die  aw  ay,  however,  in  the  parallel  of  TanalyBk ; and  to  the  south  of  the  Lake  Aushkul  and 
Cossatchi-Datchi,  few  of  the  sites  are  worthy  of  much  attention.  This  thinning  out  of 
the  gold  ore  is  accompanied  by  that  remarkable  change  in  the  lithological  features  of  the 
southernmost  Ural,  whereby  schists  of  the  carboniferous  and  other  palaeozoic  rocks  are 
interlaced  with  countless  ridges  and  bands  of  porphyry,  in  contact  with  which  they  are  con- 
verted into  the  far-famed  Siberian  jaspers  (c3).  By  traversing  the  Irendyk  Ridge,  which 
forms  the  chief  axis  of  the  South  Ural  in  the  parallels  of  Verkny  Uralsk  and  Kizilsk,  and 
also  by  crossing  the  end  of  the  chain  at  Orsk,  we  had  abundant  opportunities  of  con- 
vincing ourselves,  that  the  siliceous  and  flinty  schists  and  jaspers  are  simply  metamorphosed 
|»alaeozoic  strata  (often  carboniferous),  which  followed  from  north-north-west  to  south- 
south-east,  terminate  at  Kizilsk,  Urtazimsk  and  Tanalysk,  in  masses  of  carboniferous  shale, 
the  limestone  associated  with  which  is  replete  with  Producti  and  Encrinites. 
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In  venturing  to  colour,  geologically,  the  wide  tract  between  the  Ural  river  and  the  forts  of 
Constantinovsk  and  Michaclovsk  in  the  Kirghis  steppes  on  the  cast  (to  which  our  own 
researches  did  not  extend),  we  simply  desire  to  generalize  the  valuable  facts  obtained 
through  the  explorations  of  Colonel  Helmersen  and  Captain  Tchaikofskv.  The  first-named 
has,  indeed,  shown  that  the  Djabyk  Karagai,  or  northern  end  of  the  Kara-Edir  Tau,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  same  granitic  range  which  we  traversed  between  Mia&k  and  Troitsk  : 
also  that  the  other  eruptive  rocks  on  either  flank  of  the  granite  are  greenstones,  porphy- 
ries, serpentines,  &c.,  which  Have  altered  and  metamorphosed  the  ]>al«ozoic  strata,  as  on 
the  east  flank  of  the  Ural  Range,  producing  in  like  manner  chloritic  schists,  quartz  rocks, 
granular  limestones,  &c. ; whilst  in  some  of  the  limestones,  encrinites  and  other  organic 
remains  occur  at  intervals.  This  range  of  Djabyk  Karagai  or  Kara-Edir  Tau,  is  seen  in 
the  General  Map  to  be  confluent  with  the  Mugodjar  ridge,  which  is  a southern  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Ural;  and  in  perusing  our  pages  the  reader  will  find,  that  the  granite  of  the 
Siberian  and  Kirghis  steppes,  which  occupies  such  large  surfaces  from  Miask,  and  ex- 
tends at  intervals  by  Ekaterinburg  to  Vcrkhoturic  on  the  north,  is,  as  already  stated,  the 
most  recent  eruptive  rock  of  these  regions. 

Our  extreme  eastern  limit  of  the  palaeozoic,  eruptive  and  metamorphic  rocks,  which  are  de- 
pendencies of  the  Uralian  chain,  is  necessarily  to  some  extent  arbitrary,  particularly  to 
the  south  of  Troitsk  ; for,  though  at  certain  points,  such  as  Verkhoturid  and  Kamensk,  we 
have  seen  tertiary  accumulations  succeed,  we  can  by  no  means  assert  that  they  are  con- 
tinuously extended  to  the  south.  The  range  of  such  tertiary  deposits  must,  we  know,  be 
circumscribed,  since  we  have,  by  the  examination  of  fossils  and  rocks  from  various  part9 
of  Siberia,  convinced  ourselves,  as  before  observed,  that  the  same  paheozoic,  eruptive  and 
altered  rocks  which  are  laid  down  on  the  Map,  Plate  VII.,  occur  at  numerous  intervals 
throughout  Siberia  in  all  its  breadth  from  west  to  cast ; an  inference  that  has  been  extended 
to  the  shores  of  Kamtschkatka  and  the  Isles  of  Shantar,  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  through  the 
explorations  of  M.  A.  Erman  and  Professor  Middeudorff. 

In  colouring  this  Map,  we  have,  as  before  said,  adhered  to  our  old  principle,  of  representing 
all  eruptive  rocks  under  different  tints  of  the  same  colour.  Thus  the  greenstones,  syenites 
and  porphyries  ( b ) are  in  the  darkest  tint  of  red  ; the  serpentines  (A)  have  waved  vertical 
lines  on  a base  of  red  ; and  the  granites  (P)  are  in  a lighter  red  ; all  of  them  being  made 
distinct  from  the  pale  red  of  the  azoic  rocks  of  Scandinavia,  as  represented  in  the  other 
Map,  Plate  VI. 

Of  the  Uralian  Map,  Plate  VII.,  we  need  say  no  more,  particularly  as  wc  have  in  the  text  and 
elsewhere  acknowledged  with  gratitude  our  obligations  to  General  Perovski  and  others 
(especially  to  M.  J.  Khanikoff),  for  materials  which  have  given  to  the  southern  portion  of 
the  chain  so  fresh  a geographical  character.  (See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Gcograph.  Soc. 
vol.  xiv.) 
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Nor  can  wc,  without  becoming  prolix,  enter  into  much  further  explanation  of  the  General  Map. 
Three  point*  in  it,  however,  seem  to  require  notice.  The  first  is,  that  it  indicates 
a clear  distinction  between  those  sedimentary  (azoic)  strata  (a)  which  preceded  all  traces 
of  animal  life,  and  those  palaeozoic  deposits  (1,  2,  3,  4)  which  are  charged  with  organic 
remains  ; each  member  of  this  vast  group  being  specially  distinguished. 

The  second  point  is,  that  whilst  the  Tertiary  scries  is  designated  by  three  colours,  which  on  the 
whole  stand  for  the  Eocene',  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods,  the  latter  is  specially  repre- 
sented in  South-eastern  Russia  and  the  adjacent  Asiatic  countries,  by  the  remains  of  a 
vast  internal  brackish  sea,  as  large  as  or  larger  than  the  present  Mediterranean,  which  must 
have  been  almost  entirely  separated  from  the  ocean.  (See  p.  652.) 

In  defining  the  outlines  of  the  deposits  of  this  vast  former  Mediterranean,  we  have  been 
guided  by  what  wc  know  of  it  from  personal  observation  in  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghis 
between  Orenburg  and  Astrakhan,  and  in  the  tracts  adjacent  to  the  Sea  of  Azof,  the 
Crimzea  and  the  Black  Sea.  In  those  districts  we  clearly  distinguished  limestones  which 
hod  been  elevated  to  150  or  200  feet  above  the  sea,  from  sandy,  low  steppes,  in  which 
most  of  the  same  Caspian  remains  exist,  and  we  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  carry  out 
such  division,  by  employing  two  tints  of  the  same  colour  in  reference  to  far  and  distant 
tracts  of  which  we  have  no  personal  knowledge,  but  which  from  the  description  of  various 
travellers  mentioned  in  the  work  arc  believed  to  be  of  the  same  composition.  The  darkest 
of  these  tints  (fig.  10)  represents  the  bottoms  of  the  earliest  Caspian  which  have  been 
elevated  into  rocky  promontories,  and  the  lighter  tint  (101)  the  bottoms  of  the  same  sea 
subsequently  desiccated,  and  of  which  the  present  Aral  and  Caspian  are  the  greatly  dimi- 
nished existing  type*.  (The  northern  raised  sea-bottoms  are  similarly  marked  Itf.) 

Thirdly,  in  reference  to  the  very  striking  phenomenon  of  the  distribution  of  the  Scandinavian 
drift,  we  have  indicated  by  arrows  that  it  proceeded  excentricaily  from  a common  central 
region,  and  have  marked  by  an  engraved  devious  line  (coloured  red)  the  extreme  points  to 
which  the  erratic  blocks  have  been  transported  southwards  and  eastwards. 

Lastly,  notwithstanding  the  imperfections  which  must  pertain  to  the  first  geological  maps  of 
such  vast  and  slightly  explored  regions,  we  trust  that  our  endeavours  to  extend  the  newest 
British  classification  into  Asia,  and  thus  to  co-ordinate  large  portions  of  the  globe,  will  be 
adequately  appreciated  by  those  who  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  we  have  had  to  en- 
counter, and  the  importance  of  the  objects  in  view.  In  truth,  the  region  we  have  ventured 
(perhaps  too  boldly)  to  illustrate,  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  all  those  portions  of  Europe 
hitherto  described  by  geologists ; and  this  fact  alone  must  be  our  apology  for  inevitable 
inaccuracies  of  detail,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  countries  which  surround  the  area  of 
our  personal  explorations.  In  conclusion  wc  wotild  merely  say,  that  if  the  principle  of 
geological  arrangement  be  found  correct,  our  great  object  is  accomplished. 

1 Sec  Appcndii,  p.  651. 
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The  ft nt  volume  (with  the  exception  of  the  first  three  chapters)  having  been  printed  before  the  organic  remains  had  been  deft  - 
nitivcly  compami  and  named,  certain  changes  in  the  name*  of  species  hare  taken  place-  In  respect  to  the  ichthyolites,  some  of 
the  new  names  arc  announced  at  page 39,  Chapter  III.  (See  Vol.  II.) 


Page  2l*,/or  Hoffman  read  Hofmann. 

4'i,  for  I letter  op  krm  a min  fun  rrad  PoreelUa  armata,  the 

name  Pum-llia  of  L'EveilU:  bring  preserved  for 
Certain  shells  approaching  to  Bcllerophon. 

43,  for  ProducfuM  rpinuetu  read  /’.  tpmul&nu. 

43,  for  reference  to  woodcuts,  pp.  28  and  30  rrad  pp.  211*, 

m and  30*. 

45,  for  Irptana  produdouiet  read  Product***  produc- 

toidet. 

— — 45.  The  th-thoceratitet  nd/usiformu,  which  wc  have  only 
seen  in  fragment*  boned  in  the  rock,  may  very  pro- 
bably be  the  state  shell  as  the  O.  eubpyrifonmit, 
which  we  collected  in  the  Devonian  strau  of 
Voroneje. 

15  rt  tty.  far  Priutchka  rear/  Priksha. 

57,  for  Orthit  ttruifaJut  read  O.  stria  tula. 

58,  for  Tcrtbratula  pleMo  read  T.  Putckuma  ; since  wc 

now  believe  this  form  to  he  a new  species. 

— 6<>,  for  Lepteme  armata  read  L.  (Chonetei)  armata  (Bon- 

rhsrd) ; we  have  since,  however,  seen  reason  to 
believe  that  this  species  is  distinct,  and  have  named 

it  i hoHrtrt  itana. 

61.  fat  Ijrptann  caper  at  a read  Product  at  caper a tn*. 

68  (note).  The  sketches  of  certain  characteristic  ichthv. 

elites  announced  to  he  given  by  Prof.  Agassiz  in  the 
Tliird  Part  or  Second  Volume  of  this  work,  have 
not  been  sent  to  the  Authors:  for  the  structure  of 
three  genera  of  Devonian  ichthvolitcs,  see  P).  II. 
Vol.  | C 

■■  - 69,  line  9,  for  letter  c upon  the  Map  read  No.  3 upon  the 

Map. 

70,  far  Priutchka  read  Priksha. 

72  and  75,  for  Cidariiet  IteucaUonis  read  C.  Rotttcut 

(V.  Hul-Ii). 

72  and  76.  for  Orthi*  arachnoid/-*  read  O.  arachnoidea. 

73,  for  Jncuia  t etdaica  read  Pecteu  Vaidoicut. 

79,  line  26,  for  Catcnipora  read  Syringopora- 

79  and  83, /or  Ocetre  and  Oeeta  read  Ucctr  river. 

80,  line  5,/or  Anomia  read  Annmites. 

HO,  line  13  y below  the  woodcut  ),for  tertiary  read  Jurassic. 

-  87  ami  159, /or  Alvroliiuc  read  Pusulia*  ysee  correction, 

p.  135). 

103  .for  valley  of  Kameuka  read  near  Kamenka. 

. - ■ 111.  Orthi*  ptanbnma.  This  name  having  been  em- 
ployed in  the  collection  of  the  Imperial  Mining 
Corps.  wc  nsed  it,  but  have  since  identified  the  shell 
with  0.  arachnoid*  a (tupra). 

1 15,  for  Productus  horrtdut  rend  P.  Irptayi. 

115,  131,  133,  for  Leptenu i tarcinmtala  read  Chtmetet  tar - 

cinulata ; this  species  having  l>ccn  made  by  us  the 
type  of  the  genus  Chonetcs. 

125,  line  3,  for  Productui  cvmotdet  read  P.  temdstriattu 

(nob.). 

131,  line  9,  for  Productut  yuadrrradiatn*  read  Spirfer 

yu adnradiatu*. 


Page  134,  tine  25,  for  SautUiu  f.ejdayi  (nob.)  read  AT.  Leplayi 
(Rouitaa). 

— — 135,  line  11.  The  Goryonia  rrfepara  is  a misprint.  The 
corals  here  alluded  to  lielong  to  the  genus  Penes- 
tella  (see  Description  of  Corals,  Apjieiiilix). 

139  et  tty.  for  rohte-todtc  read  rotlie-todte-licgendc. 

143,/or  Rjpojrmava  read  Rapolrnaya. 

143.  for  Gorodok  «i»  read  Gorodok  on  thcTchussovaya. 

167.  for  Rrtrpora  read  Fcnestclla. 

— 174,  for Calamopora fbrooa  moAStenopora  cratta  (Lon v.). 

— — — 175.  for  Pmtamrrut  tuprrtfr*  read  Terebratula  mpente s. 

— *09  and  224 .for  Malay oradavetz  read  Mala  Yaroslavetz. 

— 21 1 (nute).ybr  Tiinaus  read  Timnn. 

22 1 , for  TuMictulia  read  Stenopora. 

231,  for  Betemmtes  Pusotimv*  read  U.  Puiosiauus. 

232,  line  2,  for  Gryph*  read  Gryphtetc. 

234,  for  dmmonitt*  Foumetianut  read./,  corona fu*  (Brug. 

non  Schlotb.),  as  re-determined  by  M.  Aleide  d‘Or- 
bigny. 

2117,  for  Inoreramus  grit  read  Avirula  grit.  M.  von  Buch 

ha*  recently  named  the  so-called  Inoceramus,  .fd- 
cuta  Motyumtit. 

245,  for  Goroditche  bettor  read  Goroditche  abort  Sim- 
birsk. 

246.  for  Ortncula  mtnUt  read  O.  Mroti*. 

246,/or  nest -north-west  of  Simbirsk  read  north  of  Sim- 
birsk. 

266,  for  laoeeromtu  crista  palli  trad  Otfrta  criita  gatU. 

— — 274,  to  the  name  Jmmonitrt  Pamleri  add  (Eichw.). 

— -—  298,  far  Hindoo  Ku*k  read  Hindoo  Kiuh. 

337,  line  4,  for  conqueet  o(  Siberia  read  colonisation  of 

Siberia. 

311  (note),/w  M.  Basiner  read  M.  Rasinier. 

342  and  398.  konsliakofski  or  Kundjakofski  is  spelt 

(,/ng/nv)  Kunjakofski  on  the  Map,  PI.  VI. 

347,  line  1 .for  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  read  the  fron- 
tispiece to  this  work. 

396,  line  1 , where  there  i*  an  omittion,  read  north,  and  for 

R.  l*Mva  read  Ixjbva. 

4\0,fur  Sopbiusa  river  read  Sopliusa. 

411,  line  2 from  Imttom./or  (see  ante,  p.  18),  read  p.  23. 

453,  line  21,  for  gTernstonc,  porpbvritic  greenstone,  read 

porphyritk  greenstone. 

523,  for  Kolaa  read  Kolo. 

526,  for  Gleinitz  read  Gleiwitz. 

564,  for  Yl’allachia  read  Walachia. 

566,  woodcut  72,  for  b placed  over  the  water,  read  e. 

— 5 68,  over  woodcut,  for  ancient  level  of  lake  read  ancient 

levels  of  lake. 

N.B.  For  orthography  at  Russian  words  employed  in  this 
volume  and  on  the  Maps,  sec  p.  658. 
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A A rim  (Livonia),  Devonian  fishes  from  the  hank  of,  52. 
Abbott,  Cart.  J.,  his  journey  from  Kliivah,  310. 

Abich,  Professor,  on  green -grained  limestone,  28*. 

Abo  and  Aland,  striae  on  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of, Ml. 
✓fc linolepit  tHbrrruJahu  (Ag.),  Devonian  ichthyolitc  of  Russia 
and  Scotland,  53. 

Adaetuz  tdetdula  and  A.  protract  a.  fossils  of  the  Caspian,  3lM 
ef  ary. 

Aerolites,  supposed,  at  Ustiug-reliki,  are  erratic  blocks,  520. 
Africa,  Silurian  rocks  of,  (Dj  Juraasic  rocks  of.  237. 

Agassiz.  Prof.,  hU  account  of  the  fossil  fishes  of  the  Devonian 
system  in  Russia,  52,  39*.  6d*  (See  Description  of  voL  iu) 

— . his  notice  of  the  fossil  fishes  of  the  Kupfer 

Schiefer,  215. 

■ his  theory  of  drift  as  moved  by  glacien,  508. 

Age  of  the  coal  in  the  Donetz  field,  122. 

— — — — nicks  of  the  Ural  chain,  46  L 
Ai  river  (South  Ural), encnnital  limestone  on  the  fianka  of  the, 
152. 

Aikin,  Mr.  A.,  his  memoir  on  Cader  Idris.  332 1 his  explanation 
of  the  occurreoce  of  copjter  ore  in  a turf  bog.  163. 
Ainsworth.  Mr.  W„  his  descriptions  south  of  the  Black  Sea, 
647.  S31L 

Ak  Bunin  l Crimea),  fossiliferous  marine  beds  found  at,  303. 
Akri-tau  (S.  Ural),  grey  psammites  of  tbr,  4<|0. 

relations  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  on  the 

flanks  of  the,  130. 

Alabaster  Permian)  and  gypsum  near  Steriitamak,  1SQ. 

—  • on  the  Ik,  156 ; at  Barnukova,  167. 

— ■ -,  on  the  Pinega  and  Dwina  rivers,  172.  173. 

Ala-tau  (South  Ural),  conglomerates  of  the,  460. 

Aland  and  Aim,  striae  on  the  rocks  near.  ML 
Alatyr,  western  limit  of  the  Jurassic  basin  of  Lower  Volga,  244. 
Alcyonia,  stems  of,  found  in  the  sands  near  Sarktof.  275. 
Alexander,  ILL  1L  the  Grand  Duke,  his  ascent  uf  the  Ural  peaks. 

(See  lithographic  frootispLeee  of  Part  L and  pp.  434. 633. ) 
Alcxandrofsk  ( coal-field  of  the  Dunetz),  crystalline  rocks  be- 
tween  that  jdace  and  Paulognid,  ILL 

, coal  at,  24, 

— , Zavod  of,  in  the  Ural  mountains,  389. 

Alexina  (Tula),  carbonaceous  layera  with  sand  and  shale,  78. 
— — , fossils  in  the  carboniferous  limestones  of,  2JL 
Alina  (Ural),  Devonian  rocks  at,  452. 

Alkov  aim  (Donets),  carboniferous  sections  north  of,  108. 
Alleghany  or  Appalachian  chain,  Silurian  rocks  of,  A*. 

Alluvia.  See  also  Amri/ertnu  alluvia,  and  Dctriha. 

.Alluvia  (gold),  nature  of  on  the  Ural  mountains,  476. 

. limits  of,  479;  of  Neviansk,  368. 

, of  Cossatchi-datchi,  439,  491. 

, of  the  environs  of  Ekaterinburg.  476. 

—  , of  Chrestovodsvisgcnsk  near  Ditscrsk,  390.  481L 

■ . of  Pcshanka,  482 : of  Soimanofsk,  467. 

■ ■,  of  Miask  and  the  Lake  Aushkul,  488. 

, hypothesis  concerning  the  origin  of,  492. 

Alluvial  detritus  on  the  flanks  of  the  Ural,  112,  471  tl  *ey. 
Alluvium  in  Russia  in  Europe,  condition  of,  301. 

Alterations  of  level,  instances  of  in  Russia  on  a grand  scale,  581. 
Altered  rocks,  near  Lake  Onega,  23j  in  the  Ural,  357  tl  try. 
Alternation  of  schista  with  porphyries  in  the  ireudyk  (South 
Ural).  452. 


Alum-shale  of  Norway,  12. 

Alum-slate  near  the  PbIIs  of  Trollluntcn  la  Norway,  15. 
America,  North,  Silurian  rocki  of,  4L 

- ",  South,  Silurian  rocks  of,  1L 

Amherst,  lady  Sarah.  Indian  Jurassic  fossils  collected  by,  256. 
Ammonite  lieils  on  the  Volga,  230 ; on  the  Oka,  234  ; on  tlie 
Moskwa,  236. 

Ammonites  of  the  Crimea  like  tlioae  of  the  tawtr  Alps  near 
Digues.  212. 

Ammonite*  lipler,  a fossil  common  to  tlie  English  and  Russian 
Oolites,  255. 

liogdoanut,  its  resemblance  to  Ora  fit  ft,  106. 

- ctrrdalHt,  presence  of,  in  the  Jurassic  shales  at  Saka- 

lofskic  on  the  Volga,  216. 

1 interruplut  and  triplex,  two  species  found  In  India 

and  in  the  Oxford  clay  of  England,  252 

virpatu*,  a prevailing  Juraasic  fossil  in  the  Moscow 

basin,  236. 

Analogies  between  the  Silurian  rocki  of  Russia  and  England,  5* 

(Devonian),  42 el  teg.,  60,62*444  ; (Carboniferous), 

Ui  122.  Uti  363,  386.  UP. 

Analogy  of  the  Penman  fosrils  of  Russia  with  those  of  Western 
Europe,  213  ; analysis  of,  215. 

Analysis  of  the  Tckomazrm,  or  black  earth  of  Russia,  559. 
Andoma,  near  Vitegra,  sections  on  the,  of  Devonian  and  carta- 
niferous  rocks,  48,  74  ; absence  of  drift  on  the,  316. 

■ river,  iehthyolitet  near  the  mouth  of,  48. 

Angular  blocks,  elevated  ridges  of,  near  river  hanks  and  former 
lakes,  explained  hv  breaking  up  of  ice,  566,  568. 

Anusoff,  General,  his  important  services  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment at  Zlatoust  and  great  kindness  to  the  authors,  817. 
427.  488.  Sec  also  description  of  lithograph  firing  p.  437. 
Anthracite,  vicinity  of,  to  crystalline  rocks,  100- 

, important  beds  of,  ut  Popofskoc,  in  the  Dooet/. 
cnal-fli'h).  101. 

- , excellence  of,  in  the  Donetz  coal-field,  102. 
Anthracitic  and  bituminous  coal-fields  of  the  south  of  Russia, 

division  of  the  carboniferous  scries  into,  100. 

Anticlinal  axis  in  the  carboniferous  rocks  of  the  Donetz,  103. 

— of  carboniferous  limestone  near  Sterlitauak.  131. 

in  the  valley  of  the  Sakmarka,  148. 

at  Tchismas,  on  the  Tchnssovaya,  582. 

Antipnfka  (l.owcr  Volga),  tertiary  sands  and  marlstones  of,  212. 

, tertiary  beds  of  the  Eocene  period  at,  288. 

Antipofka  grits,  their  resemblance  to  the  Bognor  rocks,  289. 
Asar  or  Osar,  ridges  of  drift  of  Swrden,  described,  542. 
Appalachian  chain,  analogy  of  the  elevation  of  the  Ural  with 
that  of  these  mountains,  462. 

Aqueous  transport  of  the  Scandinavian  drift,  546. 

Aral  sea,  ancient  limits  of  Aralo-Caspian  beyond  the,  297. 

, its  relative  level  compared  with  that  of  the  Caspian  ,322. 

, west  si  Hire*  of,  according  to  M.  Baainier.~325.  6j2. 

- , true  level  of,  not  obtained  by  barometrical  observa- 

tions, 526. 

, corrections  in  the  map  of  the,  52 L 

. modifications  of  the  author's  views  concerning  its 
ancient  extent,  fiL 

Aralo-Caspian  region,  north-western  limits  of,  525. 
Aralo-Caspian  deposits,  meaning  of  the  tenu,  284. 

4 R 
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Aralo-Caspian  deposits,  condition  of  western  boundary,  304. 

■■  ■ — . conclusions  concerning,  323. 

Aralo-Caapian  or  Steppe  limestone,  meaning  of,  297. 
— , description  of,  HEL 

■ - ■ ■ - ■ — ■■■  -■■■,  conclusions  drawn  from  the 

monotonous  brackish-water  nature  of  its  ecological  cha- 
racter, 309 ; conclusions  modified,  632. 

■ — , general  section  of,  from  the 

sea  of  Azof  to  that  of  Aral,  31L 
Area  Orelums,  a Devonian  shell  at  Orel  and  Ottrada,  Sflj  3H. 
Archangel,  fundamental  rock  beneath,  prolwbly  Devonian,  49. 

■ , ml  and  green  Devonian  marls  between  it  and  Onega, 
41L 

■  . white  rarlKiniferous  limestones  of.  21 L 

, Permian  rocks  in  ascending  the  Dwma  from,  172. 

, estuary  deposits  of  the  Dwina  at.  370. 

Arcbangclskaya,  north-east  of  Kargopol,  fossils  and  ledges  of  | 
carboniferous  limestone  at,  ZfL 
d’Arcbiac,  Vicomtc,  his  memoir  on  paleozoic  fossils,  1L 

on  the  formation  Uretacee,  ill  1 , ill'J- 

A retie  Ural  and  Timan  Hangr.  genrml  arrount  of,  404  ti  **<j. 

■ geological  conclusions  from  tlte  examination  of,  416. 
Arrlwirk,  near  Manchester,  presence  of  a Permian  speaea  uf 
fish  in  up|ier  carlmniferons  rocks  at,  i\2. 

Argillaceous  schist  with  auriferous  veins  near  Minsk,  433. 

limestone  (Lower  Silurian)  between  Isvosk  and  1 

Petropatlosk  on  the  Yolkof,  2iL 

iron  ore  in  small  quantities  only,  associated  with 

the  coal  at  I -mi  tchia- Hulks  (Donctr.i,  1U9. 

■ 1 - - limestone  concretions  ( Jurassic)  at  Yaatili-Mai'dan. 

21 L 

and  siliceous  masses  representing  the  cretaceous 

series  in  the  government  of  Kharkof  and  Kursk.  207. 
Arkuse,  or  Lowest  Silurian  grit,  resting  on  granitic  gneiss  in  j 
Sweden,  10, 

Armenia,  discovery  of  true  Eocene  tertiary  bods  in,  by  U.  Do-  i 
bois  dc  Montperrux,  299. 

Armstrong,  Col.,  map  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Petrozavodsk.  £L 
Anagar,  saliferous  hills  (Permian)  of,  192. 

",  Mount,  the  opinion  of  Pallas  concerning,  318. 

Ank  near  Kazan,  section  at,  stiowing  the  marls  and  tufaceous 
limestone  of  the  Permian  system,  161. 

Artemefka,  country  of  the  Donctr,  carboniferous  series  at,  111L 
Artesian  wells  bkely  to  be  effectual  in  reaching  saline  springs, 
IK3,  19L 

Artinsk,  account  and  age  of  the  carboniferous  grits  of,  123. 

— , grit*  and  limestones  of,  west  of  ZlaUust,  334. 

■ , grits  of  (repeated  on  the  flanks  uf  the  Guberhntki  lulls),  I 
449. 

Arzamas,  fossils  (Permian)  found  there  identical  with  English 
magnesian  limestone  species,  103. 

Atapku$  rrpuwui  and  lUtrnm  crattimnda,  characteristic  tri- 
lohites  of  lower  Silurian  rock*  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia, 
12,  »3«.  29.37. 

Buchii  and  A.  tyrann us  in  lower  Silurian  rock*  of 

Norway  am!  Sweden,  13*  ; very  rare  in  Russia,  21L 
Asbestos.  presence  of,  in  the  Gubcrlintki  greenstone,  446. 

Asmus,  Prof.,  his  account  of  the  Ddrpat  Devonian  fishes. 
Astrakhan,  steppe  of,  a dried  brarkish-sca. bottom,  316, 

, limestone  of  the,  UHL 

, salt  of,  probably  from  Permian  rocks,  196. 

origin  of  the  springs  of,  320. 

Atfrtta  rmareiatn.  See  UtkMirotirm  rmarciatum. 

Asturias,  Silurian  rocks  in  the,  4. 

Asnpprn  (Cnurland),  fostilifrrous  Devonian  rocks  of,  iJL 
A u crbnc h,  M.,  his  discovery  of  fossil  plants  in  the  Jurassic  grits 
of  Klin  resembling  those  found  nearer  Moscow,  249. 

Augite,  abundant  crystals  of,  in  the  Katcbkanar,  392, 

Augitic  porphyry  south  of  Kizilsk,  143, 

Auriferous  alluvia,  nature  of.  476;  limits  of,  liiL 

nut  found  in  Permian  conglomerates,  >74.  j 

• - - — of  Nrnsnsk,  366  ; near  Bissersk,  399. 

■ -■  ■ ■ of  the  Ural,  412;  near  Ekaterinburg,  476.  I 


Auriferous  alluvia  of  Chrcstovodsvisgeiuk,  4 HQ. 

- of  Pcshanka,  462;  of  Soimanofsk,  487. 

■ of  Cossatcbi-datchi,  439,  ISlL 

■ ■ ■ . hypothesis  concerning  the  origin  of,  492. 

rich  zone  in  the  environs  of  Missk,  434. 

— 1 quartxose  veins  near  Nliask  and  Ekaterinburg, 433,477. 

und  separated  from  Cuanr  gravel  at  Prahanka,  1EL 

Amroekt  (Bos),  the  former  existence  of  and  present  habitat. 
593,1*1*. 

Aushkul,  Lake  (South  Uni),  igneous  and  auriferous  rocks  at, 

437.  486. 

, lake  and  Mount  of  (South  Ural),  lithographic  sketch 

of.  43L  634. 

Austen,  his  memoir  on  greensand  referred  to,  26 1). 

Australia,  palatotoic  rocks  in, 

Aventurine  found  near  Ekaterinburg,  362  ; Siberian  varied-  of, 
431. 

, vase  of,  presented  to  Mr.  Murchison  by  the  Em- 

|ieror  of  Russia.  434. 

Arirula  rrtrnftrra  and  A.  rffimiarw,  upper  Silurian  fossils  of 
(>e»el  and  Gothland,  19. 33*. 

, its  importance  among  the  Permian  Monnmyaria.  299. 

, its  abundance  in  the  Penman  rucks,  217. 

* Avrachs,’  or  ravines,  nature  of  in  Russia  explained,  579. 
Aveiansk  zavod  (South  t rail,  precise  age  of  limestones  of,  not 
determined  owing  to  the  absence  of  fossils,  439. 

.Irinttt,  a characteristic  genus  of  the  Permian  system,  299. 
Axis,  geological,  of  Russia  in  Europe,  jiL 

, central,  of  the  Ural  rocks,  339. 

of  the  Ural,  direction  of,  466- 

Azof,  sea  uf,  tertiary  sections  north  of,  21*6. 

, section  from  this  lake  to  the  sea  of  Aral,  311. 

Azoic  rocks,  meaning  of  the  term,  10*. 

Babbs,  Sylva,  &c.,  Permian  sections  near  these  rivers,  142. 
Bsrhmuth.  north  of  the  coal-field  of  the  Donete,  69. 

probability  nf  coal  in  the  ridges  south  of.  116- 

■ - , red  nicks  (Permian)  occupying  the  vate  of,  25, 

, Permian  rocks  overlying  the  carboniferous  strata 

near,  113,  631. 

. chalk  and  upper  Jurassic  rocks  north  and  cast  of.  96. 

118.  249. 

Baer,  M.,  his  observations  on  isles  in  the  Gulf  of  Pinland,  24*. 

■ - - , his  discovery  of  coal  in  Nova  Zenilia,  362. 

— and  Kisppen,  M.,  observations  on  the  Yulga.  378. 
Uagaratz,  or  Baganatsk,  south  east  of  Ekaterinburg,  carboni- 
ferous limestone  at,  36-4  ; gyptuin  2i  versts  from,  422, 
Bakalski  (South  Ural),  iron  ures  of,  429. 

Balactma,  near  Nyuy  Novogurod,  variegated  marls  with  gy  psum 
and  salt  springs  at,  U& 

Dalkh,  country  between  this  district  and  Khivah,  probably- 
covered  bv  Aralo-Caapian  deposits,  319. 

' Baltai,’  or  fissures,  seen  in  various  parts  of  Russia,  371. 

Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  Silurian  rock«  of,  23. 

■ , nature  of  the  drift  in,  319. 

Baltisrh  Pori,  Estbonia,  large  size  of  l.'uguHtcs  at,  26. 

Barande,  M.,  his  collection  uf  Silurian  fossils  from  the  neigh- 

bourliood  of  Prague,  3*. 

Burst  inski  (Obachey  Syrt).  fosMlifrrous  grit  (Jurassic)  near.  247. 
Bartwt  dc  Msrni,  M.,  has  supplied  the  autburs  with  many  car- 
boniferous fossils  (see  Countchi  Datchii.  411 . 

Bannin-mis  cane,  north  end  of  Tinian  range,  schists  of,  1L 
Barnsrk  rag  of  Northamptonshire,  resrmhlance  of  the  steppe 
limestones  at  Novo  Tcbeikask  to,  299. 

Barniilova,  cliffs  of  (Permian)  white  gypsum  at,  167. 

. Jurassic  beds  in  mtm  near,  244. 

Harotzi,  Major,  his  assistance.  363. 

Barton  (Hants),  fossiU  found  at,  identical  with  older  tertiary 
Russian  species,  2K9, 

Basaltic  character  of  tin*  igneous  rocks  south  of  Kizilsk,  443. 

— rock*  of  Trhutrin-mis  (Timan  range),  415. 

RapaUrtra,  a proposed  new  genus  of  curals,  described,  619. 

— incoq/er/a,  description  of,  621. 
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Bashkir  luimarr  camp  (South  Ural),  lithographic  sketch  of, 

•133.  854. 

Bashkirs,  their  chiefs,  summer  camps,  kumiss.  Ac..  434.  431.453. 

. their  horses  ami  method  of  travelling,  43!>, 

Basin  of  the  Permian  strata  in  Humis.  its  vast  extent.  136.  221L 
Basins.  Jurassic,  of  the  Arctic  Ural  and  Prtrhora,  330  ; nf  the 
middle  Volga,  2il : of  the  Oka,  333  : of  Moscow,  2lA;  of 
the  lower  Volga.  343;  of  South  Russia,  21K. 

Basins.  Jurassic,  their  comparative  size  iu  Russia,  343. 

■ — ■ their  limits  iu  Russia  ofteu  undefined.  244.2&L 

Basimer,  M.,  hit  oWrrationa  on  the  shores  of  the  Aral.  fiL 

, observation* *  on  fossil*  collected  by  him,  335. 

Baranova,  on  the  Issctz,  altered  limestone*  of,  3&L 
Bayfield.  Capt.,  hit  North  American  palaeozoic  fossil*.  1L 

- - , hit  shelly  deposit*  of  the  St,  l,*wrrnce,  330. 

Beaches,  raised.  bed»  described  at  such  sometimes  raised  sea 
bottoms.  33*.  333  ef  ary. 

Hears,  fossil  remains  of,  in  European  Russia.  3<M. 

Heaumnnl,  M.  tlie  de,  lus  geological  map  of  France,  i_.  his 
French  equivalent  of  the  Permian  system.  2M3. 

■ — —————on  the  nummulitic  beds  of  the  Pyrenees, 

3*4 

, hi*  report*  on  the  memoirs  br  H.  Bravais 

and  M.  I Mrrochcr,  333,  42k 

— — , bis  view  of  the  direction  of  mountain 

chains  sustained,  3K7. 

Beck.  Hr.,  lias  opinion  mnceniinp  the  sliells  of  the  raised  sea 
benches  on  the  Dwina  aud  Yaga.  321>. 

Here  hey,  Capt.,  his  voyage  U»  the  Pacific  andEwh*cbolt«Bay,496 
Belaia,  ur  Bielaya  (Valdai),  valley  of.  passage  uf  Devonian  into 
Carboniferous  strata  at,  1L 

Beleinnites  in  the  Jurassic  tods  on  the  rivers  Petchora,  Volga, 
Oka,  Mo»k*a.  Ac.,  330,  £LL  |g£L  234,  H2L  Ac. 

found  in  the  lied  of  the  Piana,  311. 

IMrmm/rt  muerma/ur,  common  to  chalk  of  England  and  Rus- 
sia, 373  rt  *ry. 

— - abifJului,  a Russian  Jurassic  fossil.  in  India,  337. 

Bclemnitic  (Jurassic)  strata  at  Tanalysk  > South  Ural),  4L*ti. 
Belgium  and  Northern  France,  pahcozoic  succession  in,  A.  if. 

— — , **  rochet  moutonnees"  in,  553, 

Bendzio  (Poland),  coal  fill  feet  thick  at,  &LL 

lie  rente,  a granitic  rock  associated  with  gold,  AIL 

Beresoiva-gora,  nearV.  Uralsk  (Ural),  jasper*  of,  454. 

Berezof  (Ekaterinburg),  auriferous  gravel  with  mammoths' 
bones  near  the,  ILL 

Berezov sk  : Ekaterinburg),  gold  mines  of,  4?6. 

Berosovskava  Dora,  east  of  Kaogur,  good  view  of  the  Ural 
ridge  obtained  from,  335. 

Berwick,  coal-field  of,  analogous  to  that  of  the  Itanetz,  £0,  ill 
Berzelius,  Baron,  assistance  given  by  him  to  the  authors  4 Pre- 
face. xiv.),  IK, 

— — . , his  view*  on  the  oam*  and  the  striarion  of 

the  Swedish  rocks,  313.  333. 

Besclikotn,  on  the  Pincga,  white  alabaster  cliffs  at.  >73. 
Bevsarahia.  miocene  tertiary  deposits  found  in,  3s3,  3113. 
Bethman,  Colonel,  assist*  the  authors,  llLL 
Bielagonkaya  4 Barhmuthi.  rucks  overlying  those  of  the  car- 
boniferous series  at.  114. 

Biclawieza  nr  Hialavieja,  in  Lithuania,  description  of  the  forest 
of,  inhabited  by  the  Anne  A*  or  Zulrr,  504.  £11L 
Biclaya-ghna.  south  of  Saratof,  white  chalk  at,  22iL 
Bielaya  mer  4 South  Ural),  Silurian  and  pahrozoic  strata  on 
the.  i£H  rt  try. 

• - — ■ (71  man  range).  Fusulina  limestone  on.  413. 

, singular  auliconical  hills  of  carboniferous  lime- 
stone on  the  left  bank  uf  (Sterlitamak).  130. 

, Permian  strata  on  the  hanks  of,  lflU, 

• - - ■ • (Timan ),  eruptive  rocks  in  the  upper  gorges  of.  AM. 
Biclcf,  grotesque  concretionary  Devonian  rocks  on  the  road 

leading  to,  from  Mtyensk,  52L 
Birlnlxir,  uil  the  Issetz.  fosailiferous  bed*  at,  3&L 
Bielo-Ozcm  (take),  carboniferous  limestone  extends  to,  ZA. 
Riekmetz.  in  the  South  Ural,  Silurian  limestone  at,  1UL 


Bielgorod,  true  chalk  found  at.  266. 

Bmoda,  near  Moscow,  Jurassic  fissails  found  at.  334. 
Bihmliaycvsk,  account  of  the  rocks  at  and  near,  33 U. 

Billingcn  (Sweden),  relations  of  the  gneiss  and  Silurian  strata 
at  the  hills  of,  liL 

Bilton,  Rev.  W„  his  hook  on  Norway  referred  to.  II*. 

Binney.  Mr.,  and  Mr.  Brown,  their  list  of  fossils  of  the  red  marls 
of  Manchester,  315. 

BUsersk  (North  Ural),  dolomite*  iu  the  line  of  the  igneous 
eruption  from  SergicSk  to,  3&S. 

, gold  and  diamond  alluvia  near,  31K). 

Bituminous  coal,  good,  worked  at  Lissitchia-Balka.  on  the  Do- 
uetz,  1113. 

Bituminous  schist  (Silurian),  lithological  character  uf,  2#*. 

— surmounting  the  Ungulitc  grit  of 

St.  Petersburg!),  37*. 

■ alternating  with  Silurian  lime- 
stones at  Talks,  ILL 

■ (Carboniferous},  in  the  Valdai  Kills,  ZL 

■ ■ ■ 1 , near  Yitegra,  zJ. 

(Jurasaic),  of  Goroditche,  on  tlie  Volga,  345. 

Black  dolomite,  west  flank  of  UraJ.  3K3,  3 W. 

Black  dust  near  the  higher  limit*  of  the  Kaliuius*.  not  carbon  i- 
ferou*  (/cAonsozeiw),  1RL 

Black  earth,  or  tchorun:*™,  of  Central  and  Southern  Russia, 
its  extent,  composition  and  origin,  33*  rt  try. 

Black  Sea,  Miocene  ternaries  extend  tn  near  the  shorn  of,  3H3. 

, limestones  on  the  northern  and  western  shores  of, 

referred  to  tlie  Aralo-Caspian  series,  3Q1. 

, relative  level  of  this  sea  and  the  Casp:an,  322. 

, change  of  its  bottom  since  Herodotus,  523.  334. 

Blagodat  (North  Ural),  hills  and  magnetic  iron  of,  37*. 

Blasius,  Professor,  his  cooperation  in  the  first  survey  of  the  au- 
thor*. lYrfare,  and  p.  5iL 

Block*  and  fragment*  of  rock  elevated  on  the  bank*  of  the 
Russian  riven  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  frost,  567. 

Blocks,  erratic.  See  also  Houldm. 

, absence  of  far-travelled  examples  on  tlie  flanks 

of  the  Ural.  12& 

—  , absence  of,  in  Siberia,  5JLL 

, associated  with  Scandinavian  drift  in  Russia,  507. 

■■  occasionally  found  of  large  size  far  southwards 

in  Russia, 

the  larger  ones  gradually  disappearing,  being 

used  for  roads,  Ac.,  523. 

— ■ uniformity  uf  action  of  the  causes  that  produced 

them,  534. 

. angular  and  local,  ridges  of,  on  the  hanks  of  a 

Russian  lake.  SfiL 

Btdde,  Major  (now  Lieut.. Colonel),  his  notice  of  Upper  Jurassic 
rock*  on  the  Donctz,  24tf. 

■ , his  conclusion*  respecting  the  geological  position 
of  the  marls  nf  Kursk,  370- 

, his  opinion  of  the  age  of  the  gypsum  in  Podolia, 

303  _ 

Blue  day  (lowest  Silurian),  its  extent  in  the  Baltic  provinces  of 
Russia.  24L 

, lithological  and  general  character  and  thick- 
ness of,  2fi*. 

Bocck,  Dr.,  hi*  enumeration  of  Norwegian  trilobitcs,  12. 

Bogdo,  Mount  (Great),  doubtful  Triaasic  rocks  at,  IL 

—  geological  age  of,  probably  Trtasiic.  103. 

, fossil  remains  of,  considered,  U>4. 

■ , age  of  tlie  limestone  of,  URL 

- ■ , proofs  of  ancient  higher  level  of  the  Caspian 

at.aiL 

, Little,  ita  resemblance  lo  tbe  Great  Bogdo,  L1KL 

Bognor  rock*  (Sussex),  resemblance  of  the  Antinofka  (Lower 
Volga)  older  tertiary  concretions  to  them,  2a  it. 

Uogoroslan,  a line  joining  this  town  with  Trhistopol  is  the 
western  limit  to  the  cupriferous  Permian  grit*,  136. 
Rngoalofsk  (North  Urid),  Silurian  limestone  on  the  road  to.  3HQ. 

— ■ , limestones  of,  Silurian  aud  Devonian,  3&6. 3*17. 
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Bngralofsk,  account  of  the  rocks  La  tb«  environs  of,  lilhL  i 

, cold  mine  near,  462- 

Bohemia,  Silurian  rocks  and  fossils  of  (near  Prague),  re*  j 
iciubling  those  of  England,  il*. 

— — , fossil  contents  of  the  cretaceous  system  of,  261. 
Bobtlingk,  M.,  his  notice  of  injected  greenstone  in  Finland  and  j 
Lapland,  22*. 

, lain  account  of  modern  glacio-fluviatilc  action  l 
in  Lapland,  567. 

bis  proof  of  the  excentric  transport  of  blocks  1 
from  the  Scandinavian  chain,  521L 

- and  M.  Siljestnim,  their  remarks  on  the  form 

of  the  mounds  of  detritus  in  Scandinavia,  555. 

Holshaya  or  Volshaya  Lora  (Ural  Pass),  the  height  of,  360. 
Bone-bed  of  the  Devonian  series  in  the  gorge  of  the  Priksha 
(see  Corrigenda.  Priutcbka),  AiL 
Hones  of  mammoth.  See  alto  Mammoth. 

associated  with  gold,  478. 

in  the  gold  detritus  of  Pcshanka,  482. 

■ with  gold  alluvia  at  Snimanofsk,  488. 

— superstitious  feebngi  of  the  Bashkirs  and 

Samoy riles  concerning,  491. 

— — found  in  Siberia,  494. 

- drifted  short  distances  only  to  their  present 

localities  in  Siberia,  497,  498. 

— — found  at  Taganrog,  502. 

Boring  necessary  fur  determining  the  value  of  the  carboniferous 
aeries  beneath  the  red  rocks  of  Bachmutb,  119. 

Uortk  (Orenburg),  Penman  strata  near  the  fort  of,  149. 
Boryithcne*  or  Dnieper,  account  of  the  changes  at  iu  mouth 
since  the  time  of  Herodotus,  573. 

Bone,  M.  A..  hU  opinion  concerning  the  age  of  the  Carpathian 
saodstone  coincides  with  that  of  the  authors,  264, 

■ - , his  map  of  Turkey  referred  to,  656. 

Boulder  clay  of  Denmark,  541. 

Boulder  drift,  its  Scandinavian  and  Lappish  source  of,  55lL 
Boulders.  See  also  iUocki,  erratic. 

, resemblance  of  detached  local  blocks  of  siliceous  grit 

at  Moscow  to,  239. 

of  syenite  and  quartz  (local  driA)  on  the  east  flank 

of  Kraolakl-Gora  (South  Ural),  i&L 

■ — , absence  of  (northern  or  erratic),  od  the  flanks  of  the 

Uni  AIZ. 

— — — , ages  of  those  found  in  Denmark,  541. 

■ - ■ . found  in  Guiana,  550, 

Boulounais,  palmozoic  scries  in  that  district  of  France,  L 
■,  identity  of  the  Devonian  of  the  Dan  willi,  t>2. 
Boundaries,  geological,  of  central  Russia.  24L 
Bowman,  Mr.,  his  mvestigatmus  concerning  the  upper  Silurian 
rocks  uf  North  Wales,  2*. 

Hra eh iopodtma  shells,  the  best  carboniferous  and  Permian  types, 

135.  207. 

■  ■ — , number  of  Permian  species  which  are 

found  also  in  the  carboniferous  rocks,  2lti. 

Brafieva  (near  Cargopol),  carboniferous  limestone  at,  ZiL 

, erratic  blocks  at,  517. 

Brandt,  Professor,  ou  the  Cetotherinm  Rat  Mu,  301, 

Braun,  Prof.  A.,  of  Darmstadt,  his  account  of  the  shells  of  the 
Masence  basin,  382. 

Bravais,  M.,  his  memoir  on  the  elevation  of  Norway,  332. 
Breccia,  loose  argillaceous,  auriferous,  south  of  Miask.  488. 

, porphyritic,  of  Mount  Sabliii,  411. 

Breslau  (Silesia),  paltcoznic  rocks  near,  3*.  39*,  652. 

Briggcttrn  kloster  (Rstbonia),  pecubar  mineral  diaracter  of 
the  Ungolite  grit  at,  2a. 

Brine  springs  •, Devonian),  at  Staraia  Rum,  45j  (Permian),  at 
Solikamsk,  145 ; at  Totma,  178;  at  Balachna,  179.  ' 

Brittany  and  Xuriuiuuiy,  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks  of,  L. 
Brungiuart,  M.  Ad.,  his  remarks  on  the  fossil  plants  of  the  Per*  I 
mlan  system,  219.  (Sec  vol.  ii.) 

Bronnitzi,  Jurassic  fossils  found  near,  221. 

Bronte*,  a fossil  genus  found  in  the  Ludlow  Rocks  in  England, 
and  in  Gothland,  lflL  i 


Brora  oolites,  upheaval  of  solid  granitic  rocks  through,  Swedish 
analogy  to,  17*- 

Brora,  Sutherlandshire,  similarity  of  Russian  contemporaneous 
lieils  to  the  oolites  of,  946. 

■ ■ ■ " . markings  on  sandstone  near,  559, 

Browu,  Mr.,  and  Mr.  Binney,  their  list  of  the  fossils  of  the  red 
marls  of  Manchester,  215. 

Brunnow,  Baron  ile.  bis  services  to  the  authors  (Preface,  vii.). 
Bublia  ■.  Kovdo),  Silurian  locks  found  near,  34*. 

— . erratic  blocks  from  Sweden,  found  at,  510. 

Bucb,  Baron  Leopold  von,  hu  suggestion  to  Mr.  Murchison 
(Preface,  vL). 

his  account  of  the  erupted  rocks  of 

Norway  referred  to,  13*. 

■ ■-  bis  theory  concerning  the  cause  of 

the  fractured  surface  of  granite  hills,  16*. 

, lus  account  of  the  (y*tu£r*,  a new 

family  of  Encrinites  {Spturruuite*,  Ac.),  2JL 

, his  opinion  of  the  age  of  tbe  Bogdo 

limestones,  196. 

■ - his  view  of  tbe  Jurassic  rocks  and 

fossils  of  eastern  Russia  confirmed.  247. 

— — , his  appUcatson  of  the  terra  * Medi- 
terranean type ' to  the  secondary  rocks  of  tbe  south  of 
Europe,  249. 

■ - , his  opinion  concerning  the  age  of 

the  Carpathian  sandstone  adopted.  904. 

, his  account  of  the  tertiary  fossils 

from  Butschak,  near  Kief,  on  the  Dnieper,  266. 

" ■-  his  determination  of  Silurian  and 

carboniferous  rocks  in  the  Ural  by  fossils,  336, 

Buckland,  Dr.,  the  want  nf  such  an  explorer  of  caverns  in 
Rusaia,  506. 

. hla  view  s of  glacial  action  in  Britain.  550. 

Bueklandite,  crystals  of,  lu  granite,  at  Verfchoturie,  395. 
Budevich  (near  Biclef).  Devonian  fossils  found  at,  4iL 
Bugulnia,  copper  grita  and  sandstones  beneath  the  white  and 
yellow  limestones  of  this  place  containing  fossils  of  the 
Penman  series,  136. 

Building  stone,  excellent,  in  the  carboniferous  sandstone  of 
Goradofka  (Donetz),  iiZ 

— , the  steppe  limestone  useful  for  this  purpoae,  299. 

Uulanka  valley  ( west  of  Zlataiistj,  mineral  structure  of,  429. 
Bulgar,  basin  of,  the  Northern  Aralo-Caspian  tract  so  called  by 
II  Jasikoff, 

Hunter  sandstcin.  exact  definition  of,  209. 

Burnieister,  M.,  his  work  on  Trilahitra  referred  to,  L 
Busuluk  river.  Pallas's  account  of  tbe  chalk  of,  279. 

Butera,  tlie  late  Ibrince  of.  his  assistance,  389. 

Butschak,  eocene  tertiary  heda  0,1  the  Dnieper  at,  263. 

— — , list  of  tertiary  fossils  of,  collected  by  51.  Dubois  and 
named  by  M.  too  Bucb,  286. 


Calamite*  and  other  plants  of  the  cool  of  Russia,  119;  of  the 
siliceous  (Jurassic)  grits  of  Moscow,  249. 

Catamite*  tjya*,  a Russian  Permian  species,  160. 

Catamopora  Jitroaa,  Kichwald.  See  Chartrte*  PetropoUtann*. 

* Cakaires  muets,'  limestones,  at  first  so  railed,  on  the  river 
Suchona,  178i  now  proved  to  be  fosauliferous.  See  Table, 
292  md  &LL 

Calcareous  beds.  See  also  Limestone*. 

(Silurian)  of  the  St.  Petershurgh  Hills,  26, 30. 

— — of  Rusaia  overlying  the  * pitta'  bme- 

■ to ne,  34*. 

—————  (Devonian),  general  character  and  appearance 
of  those  of  Ottrada,  52i 


, of  Voroneje,  fosmliferous,  *>U. 

■ ' ' — , notice  of  a grit  overlying  the 
lower  carboniferous  rocks  of  Michaelofsk,  126. 

rtufaceous),  reposing  on  carboniferous  strata 

at  Putshino  on  the  Oka.  82. 

■ • associated  with  Permian  bods  on  the  lw.uk* 

of  tbe  Dionia,  151. 
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Calcareous  beds  (Permian),  two  tones  of,  in  Russia,  149- 

— . grit*  and  sandstones  with  J'roduc- 

hu  at  Metaftarask  (Bielcbci),  153. 

(Jurassic),  rarity  of.  in  Russia,  214. 

Calcareous  grit  and  coral  rag  of  Oxford,  identical  with  the  white 
limestone  of  Cracow  and  the  DoneU,  253. 

Cambrian  system,  meaning  of  this  term  when  formerly  em- 
ployed by  Prof.  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murduaon,  2. 

. contemporaneity  of  the  rocks  formerly  so 

called  with  the  lower  Silurian,  2. 

Canal  of  Marinik  connecting  the  drainage  of  the  government 
of  Vologda  with  that  or  St.  Petersburg)!,  4 A. 

Cancrinr,  Count  dc,  his  great  encouragement  of  the  authors 
(Preface,  viii.  xii.). 

1 ',  Produelut  Cancrmi (Permian),  named  after 

him,  1 tH  el  ary. 

Caminia  ( ''ipftonop by  Ilia ) . description  of  the  genus,  615. 

iAicrna  ? described  ami  compared  with  TurAmolia  ibi- 

etna,  617. 

Caradoc  sandstone,  rocks  resembling  this  formation  in  the 
Kraka  hiDa  (South  Ural),  isL. 

Carbonaceous  matter,  where  developed  in  the  palaeozoic  rocks 
of  Russia,  fill. 

— ■ ■ ■ strata  of  the  southern  tracts  of  Russia,  general 
relations  of,  1 17, 

■ — grits  of  Akri-tau,  460. 

Carboniferous  basin  of  Russia,  central.  1L, 

of  Moacuw,  limits  of  the  limestone  of,  23. 

Carboniferous  limestone  of  Russia,  lower,  middle  and  upper  di- 
visions of,  211  to  1£L 

■ ■ ■ - • — , nature  of  the  vegetation  on 

its  surface,  ZJL 

, account  of  the  lower  mem- 
bers on  the  flanks  of  the  Ural,  123. 

■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■■  , on  the  hanks  of  the  Ufa,  129. 

- outliers  near  Steriitamak, 

1,10.  151L 

i . - ■ - - - - . its  junction  with  Permian 

strata,  132.  140.  150.  139.  174. 

, the  absence  of  its  fragments 

in  certain  red  (Permian)  conglomerates,  177. 

. . . — - - • on  the  Unja,  and  near  Je- 

latma.  on  the  Oka,  234. 

• - - — , dolomitie,  near  Sakaorosk 


(west  flank  of  Ural),  333. 

■ ■ . with  millstone. grit  in  the 

Ural  mountains  and  Titnan  range.  389.  411. 

■ in  the  Ural  mountains.  See 


( orbon  iferrnu  rock*. 

, ridges  of  this  rock  form  both 

flanks  of  the  Ural  chain.  330  to  4 <18. 

fragments  of  this  rock  make 


excellent  drift-marks,  322. 

Cartionifcrous  system,  characteristic  fossils  of,  in  North 
America,  5*. 

- — — — ■ ■ of  Russia,  fill  tl  sey. 

, lower  members  of.  in  the 

Valdai  Hills,  Z1L 

■ ■ ■ ■ , relation  of  the  bottom  beds 

to  live  Berwick  coal-field  of  England,  Zik 

, magnesian  limestone  of,  in 


belonging  to,  2*L 


the  Valdai  Hills,  Moscow,  Kolomna,  Ac-,  72.  81.  83.  ELL 
white  limestone  of  Archangel, 

— , great  central  basin  of,  22* 

— . lower  limestone  of,  at  Tula 


, white  (central)  limestone  of, 
, upper  division  of  limestone, 
-,  region  between  the  Dnieper 


and  Kaluga,  22. 


at  Moscow,  80. 


containing  FttnUmat,  H£, 


and  the  Don  (Donetz),  containing  good  coal,  JILL 


Carboniferous  srstem  of  Russia,  red  conglomerate  at  the  base 
of,  on  the  lionets,  93,  g±i 

' ■ ■ ■ . , analogy  of  the  lower  part  of 

the  series  on  the  Donetz  with  the  English  north  of 
England  and  Scottish  series,  25. 

— , relation  of  the  anthracitic  to 


the  bituminous  coal  in,  100. 

, sections  on  and  near  the 

Donetx,  Iffik  I QL 


— , coal  mines  of  Jeleznoe  or 
Nildtofka,  103  ; of  Uspcnsk,  107. 

, coal  works  of  Lisa i t chia- Hal- 


ka  (chief  works  of  the  Donetz),  IQ9- 

, tabular  view  referred  to,  exhi- 


biting the  difference  between  the  carboniferous  masse*  in 
Northern  and  Southern  Russia,  113. 

■■  ■ outliers  of,  near  Petrofskaya, 

north  of  Rachmulh,  115. 

. general  relations  of  the 

southern  portion  of,  and  its  prolnable  extension  (with  coal) 
beneath  the  chalk,  117,  lift. 

, M.  DcmidofTs  work  on  the 


southern  coal-field.  120.  See  l*  Ploy. 

— "... ..  ■ , remarks  on  the  fauna,  132. 

Carboniferous  rocks  on  the  western  flank  of  the  Ural  chain, 

124  el  sry.,  251  rt  wy. 

, sections  of,  on  the  Tchussovaya,  125, 

386  el  sey. 


431.460. 


-,  Goniatite  grits  of.  at  Artinsk,  127. 

-,  in  the  South  Ural,  130.  430,  139.  4*5. 

-,  as  exhibited  in  a general  section  on 
the  west  flank  of  the  Ural  mountains,  334. 

— ......  seen  on  the  Issctr.  river  in  Siberia.  363. 

■ - at  Kamensk,  365. 

— — , whitelioic*tinicintbrTiman  range.  4J1^ 

- , at  Coasatchi-Datchi  on  Ute  eastern 

flank  of  the  South  Ural,  1 22, 

on  the  west  flank  of  Akri-tau  (South 

Ural),  460. 


— , disturbances  affecting  them  in  the 

Ural,  URL 

Card tum,  brackish  species  only  among  the  Caspian  shells,  307. 
Caretian  country,  erratic  blocks  of,  513. 

Cargopot,  the  flat  tracts  around,  exbihit  white  carboniferous 
limestone,  73. 

Carpathian  mountains,  Jurassic  and  cretaceous  rocks  of,  264  . 

age  of  granite  of,  656. 

Carpathian  sandstone,  M.  Zcuschner's  opinion  of  the  age  of  this 
rock  at  variance  with  that  of  the  authors,  264. 

— - - — , cretaceous  age  of  the,  264. 

Caryonbylba,  points  in  which  this  grnut  differs  from  Lilhodm- 
anm,  398. 


Caspian  deposits,  general  view  of  the,  323. 

Caspian  sea,  former  wide  extent  of,  8*.  297. 317. 

, pliocene  nge  of  the  shelly  liiuratoue  on  the  wr»t- 

ern  shores  of.  305. 

■ , shells  of  and  fossils,  found  on  the  banks  of,  300. 

, salt  ness  of,  306, 

, absence  of  the  requisite  information  on  which  to 

found  exact  comparisons  of  its  Molluscs,  306. 

. the  calculated  amount  of  its  depression  below  the 
Black  Sea,  222. 

■"  ■ ■■  ■ , hitter  taste  of  the  water  of,  323. 

■ ' , ancient  northern  extension  of,  324. 

and  Sea  of  Aral,  formerly  joined.  325.  Sec  Jrakt- 

Omfkm, 

rapidly  filling  up,  523. 

Castelnan,  M.ae,  his  Memoir  on  the  geology  of  North  America.  1L 
Casts  of  Hrarhiopoda,  more  abundant  than  the  shells  in  mag- 
nesian limestones  of  different  agr,  23. 

Catenipon i labyrinth  tea,  Gotdf.  ( Holy  fit  ti  lab yrint  Mica  of  Fis- 
cher), description  of,  393. 
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Caucasus,  Jurassic  rock* *  of,  contemporaneous  with  the  4 Terrain 
Okfordien.’  249 : cretaceous  rock*  of,  266.  (See  Dubois). 

, possible  effect*  of  the  upheaval  of  that  chain,  586, 

, Aralo-Caspian  strata  extend  to,  296. 

. range  of  the  steppe  limestone  believed  to  extend  as 

far  as,  .m 

— — — , low  steppe  of  the,  319, 

Cavcrn*  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tchussovnya,  126. 

iu  cliffs  of  white  gypsum  I Permian)  on  the  Ik,  at  Banni- 
kova. and  on  the  Pincga.  1 167,  1 73. 

in  carboniferous  limestone  of  the  Tchustovavi.  388. 

Ceto  Nikilofskaya.  quarries  of  Moseovr  millstones  at,  239. 

( ryhalopoda,  rarity  of,  in  the  Russian  rarlioniferoii*  series,  134. 

■ .....  — ■ , specie*  of,  characteristic  of  the  Permian  period, 

flft. 

> rrii htuTH  giffamtrmm.  supjiosed  to  be  found  in  the  eocene  ter- 
tian bed*  near  Kief,  385- 

( rtoihrnnm  Katkkn,  a new  herbivorous  Cetacean  from  the  beds 
of  the  steppe  limestone  at  Taman,  3<)1. 

Chmtetn,  the  character  of  this  genus  nf  corals,  593. 

iMatatu,  Pisrher,  description  of,  395, 

■ — Pat ropoiU anus,  its  abundance  in  Russian  lower  Silu- 
rian rock*,  38*. 

— , description  of  the  specie*,  596. 

■ --  , radiant,  Fischer,  a coral  of  the  lower  carlsomferous 
limestone,  found  in  the  Valdai  Hill*.  71.  73.  74. 

, description  of  the  species,  595. 

, this  fossil  found  at  krainoi-Kut  (Honeti).IOl. 

Chalcedony  in  the  crupti™  rock*  of  Tchaitrin-n.isi  Tinian ),  413. 
Chalk  filling  up,  unconfunuahly,  small  basins  of  carboniferous 
rock,  lMW. 

-■  , coal-seams  pass  under,  and  may  be  worked  beneath  it 
on  tlie  left  liank  of  the  Ihmetz,  118. 

■ - , needles  of.  at  Sviatagora  on  the  Donetz.  resting  on  Ju- 

rassic rocks,  25<>. 

. true  white,  reappears  in  many  part*  of  Russia,  263,  Jf£5 

tt  *cy. 

in  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  263  ; at  Bielgorod,  268. 

— , range  of,  in  the  south-east  of  Russia,  2721 
found  on  the  bank*  of  the  L'rai  river,  272. 

■ - . thickness  of.  iu  some  part*  of  the  south  of  Russia.  279. 

■ ■ of  Russia  resemble*  that  of  England,  383. 

Change!,  effected  by  the  recent  elevation  of  land  near  the  shore* 
of  the  Black  Sea,  375. 

CMonichlht/*  Amutii  (Ag.)  (Aairrotrpit  of  Eichwald),  a gi- 
gantic fossil  fish  from  the  Devonian  rock*  of  I iornat.  40. 53. 

, occurrence  of  thi*  fUh  in  Scotland,  3iL 

Chemical  analysis  of  the  Russian  coal  referred  to  in  the  work 
of  II.  Demidoff,  LLL 

• of  the  tchornozem  or  black  earth,  559, 58CL 

Chert  and  flint  associated  with  Permian  grit*  and  shales,  133. 

C herty  matter  in  the  lower  carboniferous  rock*  of  Russia,  72*  13L 
Chlorite  srhiat  in  the  avis  of  the  llral  near  the  Katchkanar,  391. 
Chloritic  quartz  of  Balvano-i*  (Arctic  l-'ral),  407. 

Chloritir  and  talcose  schists  in  the  axis  of  the  Cral,  360. 
Ckoanilrw,  a fossil  zoophyte  of  the  chalk  found  in  the  Kieacl- 
tlion  of  Kursk,  269. 

(Acme/ nr.  the  importance  of  this  fossil  in  the  palicozoie  rocks, 
2Q7.  (Lepfana  lata,  e/e.  ?). 

Chrestovodsvisgensk.  gold  mine*  of,  390,  480. 

Christiania,  gneiss  near,  1 1*. 

■ — . section  (pabrozoir)  across  the  territory  nf,  13. 

. metamorphosed  Silurian  rock*  near,  14*- 
Chn*tnf  (Volga),  red  marl*  surrounding  white  limestone  at,  179. 
Crystalline  rock  (Azoic)  abundant  in  Scandinavia,  10*. 

L'imu  ncuftit  found  between  Bielef  and  Liehvin  in  Devouian 
strata,  3K, 

Ctadocora,  point*  in  which  this  genus  differs  from  Lithodendroa, 

398. 

CUdomra  ? rarmmlota,  Lonsdale,  description  of  Russian  speci- 
men*, 600. 

Clay,  bine  (Silurian),  of  Si.  Petersburg!).  26*. 


I Clay-slate  In  the  Bulanka  valley  west  of  Zlataiist,  429. 
Clay-stone,  white,  surmounting  the  chalk.  266,  269 
and  aarnl*  near  Saratof,  274. 

and  marl  (cretaceous!  at  Kharkof,  Kursk,  and  near 

Kamischine,  on  the  Volga,  267.  269.  276. 

Cleavage  imperfect  in  the  met  am  orphic  mcks  of  Liutvanaya- 
gora,  in  (hr  South  Ural,  433. 

, slnty,  of  the  rock*  near  Perevosnia,  in  the  South 
Ural.  456. 

Climate,  tiugular  effect*  of,  in  Russia,  571 . 

» and  soil  of  the  dislocated  carboniferous  strata  near  the 

Donetz.  1«2. 

44  Clinker*,"  resemblance  to  thi*  English  rock  of  anme  JuraMir 
lied*  in  the  Moscow  liasin,  230- 

CliutzUki  (Bidelici).  lied*  of  white  (Permian)  limestone  at,  162. 
Clyde  bed*,  comparison  of  raised  lieachet  of  the  Dwina  and 
Vaga  with,  329. 

Coal,  it*  low  position  in  the  Russian  carboniferous  rocks,  IL 

, poor  beam*  of.  on  the  Mata.  LL 

. thin  seams  of,  near  Liehvin,  1h 

of  Ru*"ia,  not  formed  out  of  terminal  vegetation  4*  wi 

masse,'*  £9*  113. 

associated  with  carboniferous  limestone  on  the  Donetz, 

crop*  out  at  Gnnkaya,  Alexandrofsk,  Ac.  (Donetz),  96. 

■ relation  of  anthracitic  and  batuminoua  kind*  in  Russia.  100. 

■  of  intermediate  quality  worked  at  Kraanoi  Kut  (Donetz), 

li»L 

, anthracitic,  of  Popofskoe  (Donetz),  l^L 

, superiority  of  the  anthracitic  kind*,  litL 

, convulsions  and  disturbances  that  bare  affected  the  strata 

on  and  near  the  Donetz,  103. 

, grits  associated  with  it  containing  Sfigmaria,  103. 

worked  at  Jeleznoe  or  Nikitofka,  and  at  Us|ic(uk,  105. 107. 

I , at  Lissitchia-Balka.  109. 

j , shaft  section  of,  at  work*  of  Lissitchia-Balka.  111. 

| , seams  of,  worked  at  Petrofskaya,  116. 

| , absence  of,  in  the  drainage  of  the  Dnieper.  117. 

, productive  warns  of,  probably  occurring  beneath  the 

chalk  east  of  Uipensk  and  Lissitchia-Balka,  118- 

| . value  and  Importance  of,  in  the  southern  districts  of 

Russia,  1 16,  1 19, 

I , work  of  M.  le  Play  on  the  beds  of  this  formation  in 

Sootlicrn  Russia,  120. 

i — on  tin;  liank*  of  the  Tchussovaya  on  the  western  flanks  of 
l the  Ural,  126. 

, thin  scams  of,  associated  with  Permian  grits  and  shales 

oo  the  Kidasb  (Bielebei),  154. 

! — -,  origin  of.  probably  explained  by  tlie  estuary  phenomena 
□f  Russia,  570. 

! Coal-fields  of  Poland  and  Silesia  assume  the  type  of  those  of 
Western  Europe,  651. 

Coast  of  the  Caspian,  indications  of  an  ancient  one  in  different 
places,  312  r/  wy. 

Cocrottnu  and  allied  fishes  not  bsuml  in  Russia,  67. 

Colour  (dull  light  grey)  of  the  Russian  Silurian  rocks  contrasted 
with  the  red  of  the  Devonian. 

Coloured  Sections,  Plates  L to  V.,  description  of,  petrim.  and  635. 
Columnar  it  ffon/ormit.  See  Lithe*  trot  Km 

ndcata,  description  of  Kussiaq  specimens,  60 i. 

Conclusion*  'general),  1-9*.  19.  W*  68,  117.  136,  226,  233. 

260,  333,  4»2.  419,  46i,3u577547379- 
Coneretion*  of  argillaceous  iron  ore  associated  with  the  coal  at 
Lissitchia-Balka,  IU9. 

■ of  tlie  Permian  period  near  Orenburg,  147. 

— of  white  limestone  at  Chriatof  on  the  Volga.  179. 

• of  sandy  Jurassic  irarlstoue  at  Koroskovu,  236. 

of  impure  argillaceous  limestone  in  the  rock*  of 

the  Jurassic  period  at  Vasaili-Maidan,  244, 

observed  by  Pallas  on  the  Sarpa,  317. 

Conformable  junction  of  lower  Silurian  and  Devonian.  32  *.39*; 

of  Devonian  and  carboniferous,  46, 48,  71,  Zi 
■ between  the  cirfionifcrous  and  Permian 

rocks,  146. 
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Conformable  junction  of  the  siliceous  Jurassic  grin  of  Tata- 
rasa  near  Moscow  with  the  Oxfordian  shales,  239. 

~ — ■ of  Permian  and  carboniferous  rocks  in  the 

Ural,  162. 

■  — of  Permian  limestone  and  recent  tea 

bottoms,  331. 

Conglomerate,  forming  a passage  bed  between  the  Devonian  and 
carboniferous  series,  ILL. 

— l Devonian)  on  the  western  slope  of  Akri-tau,  -160. 

— — — ! carbon ifr rous)  at  the  mouth  of  tin?  Usra,  127. 

■ ■—  - of  the  millstone  grit  period  between  ilisscrskaya 
and  Kliuova  (west  dank  of  the  Ural),  128. 

, red,  of  the  Perniinn  series.  145. 

of  the  Permian  period  derived  from  the  old  rocka 

of  the  Ural,  ILL 

■ , coarse  (Permian),  with  fossil  wood  and  copper, 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troitsk,  133. 

1 (Permian)  formed  by  the  degradation  of  the 

older  mountains  cover  the  country  between  Okansk  and 
Malrauh,  160- 

■■  , Jurassic,  resting  on  Permian  beds,  HIM. 

with  augite  on  the  eastern  dank  of  the  Ural.  438. 

Conifer te,  fossil  remains  of,  in  the  siliceous  grits  of  Moscow, 

*6,  2HL 

Conrad,  .Mr.,  hit  account  of  American  Silurian  Mollusca,  1*. 
Consolidation  of  the  rocks,  lias  not  been  effected  in  most  parts 
of  Russia,  /HU*im  and  SKI. 

Continent,  ancient,  to  the  east  of  the  Ural  mountains,  474. 
Contorted  slate  of  the  carboniferous  strata  in  the  valley  uf  the 
Alkov  ay  a (Itonrtx  ),  107. 

Contortions  and  flexures  of  the  sandstone  in  the  carboniferous 
system  of  the  Donetz,  ILL 

of  the  carlKMiiferau*  strata  between  tlie  Kabul usa 

and  the  Krinka,  ILL 

— - — - of  the  carboniferous  and  Devonian  rocks  on  the 

banks  of  the  Isscts  and  Tchussovaya,  125.  363, 3Kj  ef  teq. 
Cop|>rr  grit*  near  Perm,  141. 

Copper  grits  and  sandstones  between  the  Ik  awl  llugulma,  MfL 
Copper,  green  carixmate  of,  worked  as  an  ore  in  tlie  copper 
grits  of  tlie  Permian  system.  114. 

— — mines  of  Nijnv  Tagilsk,  North  Ural,  and  great  malachite 

of.  ay. 

of  Turyinsk,  North  Ural.  aiLL 

Copper  ore,  its  importance  in  the  Permian  system,  138. 

— ■ ■■■■•—,  its  intimate  association  with  foasil  vegetable  re- 

mains (Permian),  151. 

■ 1 (Perm ism),  its  derivation,  western  limits  and  great 

extent,  151).  LtfH  et  req. 

occupies  a region  west  of  the  Ural  mountains,  LLf 

et  $eq. 

, formed  recently  in  a peat-bog  in  North  Wales, 

Ml 

— , it*  presence  in  stratified  deposits  explained,  169. 

■■■  ■ of  tlie  Permian  rocks,  epoch  when  formed,  473. 
Copjier  sands  and  marl*,  origin  and  limits  of,  168. 

Coral  rag,  Jevit/e  (Poland)  and  sawLloiu-s  of  the  age  of,  212. 

, its  English  fossils  compared  with  those  of  the  upper 

Jurassic  limestone*  uf  Russia  and  Cracow  iu  Poland.  253. 

, identity  of  the  Jurassic  limestones  of  the  Donetz 

with.  2~)3, 

Corals,  poliroroic,  of  Russia,  described  by  Mr.  Lonsdale,  391. 

— — of  the  lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Russia,  38*. 

— of  the  Russian  Devonian  rock*,  64. 

of  the  Russian  carUiniferous  scries,  133. 

— of  the  Russian  Permian  system,  their  peculiar  character 
and  difference  from  tbe  corals  of  other  periods,  906,  216. 

, tabular  list  of,  221. 

of  the  Russian  Jurassic  scries  in  the  coral  rag,  253. 

Cornish  granite,  its  resemblance  to  that  of  Frcdcricksvam.  14*. 
Cornstonc,  Permian  rock  resembling,  between  Sterlitamak  and 
llirlebri,  131, 

Cornwall,  discovery  of  some  Silurian  fossils  in,  L 
■ ■ . analogy  of  port  of  Norway  to,  14*. 


Cossatchi-dztchi,  on  tlie  east  flank  of  the  Ural,  carboniferous 
limestone  of,  43H. 

-■■■■ , auriferous  detritus  of,  -till. 

Cotta,  M„  bit  table  of  succession,  201. 

Courland,  Devonian  rocks  in,  50. 

— ■ and  Livonia,  lithological  character  of  Devonian  rocks 

of,  52. 

“ Crag  and  tail"  of  Scotch  drift,  349. 

Crag  of  Suffolk,  resemblance  of  tbe  steppe  limestone  to,  299* 
Cracow,  tlie  rocka  on  which  that  aty  is  built  are  of  the  age  of 
the  coral  rag  ami  calcareous  gnt  of  Oxford,  961. 

, Scamlinavian  erratic  block*  near,  525. 

Crasnoi-glasnova,  east  of  Ekaterinburg,  dome  of  crystalline 
Silurian  limestone  at,  364. 

' , trhurnozrm  or  black  earth  of,  422. 

Crest  of  the  Ural  mountains  or  Urul-tau,  343.  360.  369.  381, 
391.  398.  400.  434,  43H.  453. 

Cretaceous  system  of  Eastern  Germany  compared  with  that  of 
England  and  France,  261. 

— — — of  Poland  and  the  Carpathian*  described,  263- 

— , collection  of  fossils  from,  in  tbe 

Royal  Museum  of  Warsaw,  263. 

— of  Russia,  iu  range  awl  general  aspect.  H*. 

251)  et  irf. 

, the  pleta  or  orthoceratite  liitse- 

stone  of  St.  Petersburgb  erroneously  referred  to  in  conse- 
quence of  mineral  resemblance.  2£L 

, chalk  of  tbe  country  of  the  Do- 


netz, 265. 

— - — - represented  by  argillaceous  anil 

siliceous  masses  in  the  government*  of  Kharkofand  Kursk, 

26L 

on  the  Don,  270. 

, the  probable  extrusion  of  in 

Russia,  northwards  from  tlie  Don,  271. 

, on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ural. 


m. 


on  the  Volga  below  Simbirsk.  279. 
, views  of  M.  JosiknlF  respecting 


the  geological  succession  near  Simbirsk,  273. 

— ..  ■ — relaliuni  of,  to  the  tertian  strata 

exhibited,  222*. 


, comparison  of,  with  the  creta- 
ceous rocks  of  other  countries,  279. 

Crimira.  reappearance  of  lower  Jurassic  rocks  of  Russia  in  tlie, 

jtf. 

, cretaceous  and  Neocomian,  or  lower  greensand  rock* 

of.JfitfL 

■ , older  tertiaries  of,  284. 

, its  eastern  tract  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  period,  298. 

, upper  shelly  strata  of  the,  referred  to  the  Aralo-Caspian 

series,  301 . 

Crmoidea  of  the  lower  Silurian  straw  of  Russia,  36, 

■ great  rarity  of,  in  the  Permian  strata,  nnly  one  spe- 
cies lining  known,  900. 

Crystalline  rocks  of  Scandinavia,  their  vast  extent,  10*. 
— — — of  Norway  forming  the  flanks  of  troughs  con- 
taining palieozuic  strata,  11*. 

-,  their  relation  to  the  Silurian  rocks  in  Sweden, 

- of  Finland,  Lapland  and  Northern  Russia,  22^ 

- of  the  southern  steppes  of  Russia,  their  ex- 

- stratified  on  tlie  hanks  of  tlie  Voltchia  and 


tent,  90, 


Kalraluss,  ILL 

in  the  axis  of  the  Ural.  .159, 

- of  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Ural  south  of  Eka- 


terinburg, 421. 

of  the  Urcnga,  428. 

— of  the  Kirghis  frontier,  MM.  Hoffmann  and 

lldmcrsen's  work  on  this  subject  referred  to,  445. 

■ of  the  (iuberlinaki  hills,  448. 

of  the  Irendvk  ridge,  453. 
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Crystalline  rocks  containing  palaeozoic  fossils  in  the  Ural  moun- 
tain*, 436,  434,  457.  ie. 

of  the  Ural,  formed  during  tlic  palsozoic  pe- 

riod,  464, 

( tenodm*  A'eyaer&npii  and  C.  HortMii,  species  of  fossil  fish  found 
in  the  old  ml  sandstone  of  Russia,  XL 
Cumbrian  region  of  Britain,  the  equivalent  of  the  crystalline 
axis  of  the  Ural,  4tiiL 

Cupriferous  region  lietween  Perm  and  Karan,  of  the  Permian 
•cries.  160. 

. ■ - lied*  of  the  Permian  series,  origin  and  boundary  of, 

168. 

C.'utdi,  oolitic  fossils  of.  referred  to,  252* 

Cuvier's  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  entombment  of  the  an- 
cient mammoths  in  ice,  496. 

( yathof.hyllum  fiitryfacmt,  Phillips.  See  Lit  kuat  ratio*  fiari- 
ferrme. 

Trvjtlatma  trq%abilu,  description  of,  613. 

turbinatwm,  Goldfuai,  description  of  Russian  ape* 

amen*,  613. 

(’yriocrrtu,  the  only  Ccphalopod  found  in  the  Permian  strata  of 
Russia,  310. 

CtftUdra,  a new  family  of  crinoidal  animals  described  by  Von 

Bnch.  39*.  38. 

Cyttiphylhtm  impunctum,  description  of.  fill. 

Cythrruur,  or  similar  small  nhrlls  found  in  the  variegated 
marls  at  Yiasniki.  on  the  Kliasma.183. 

Crankoe-crlo,  section  from  St.  Petersburg!*  to  the  hills  of,  22* 

■ ■ , description  of  fossils  found  near,  by  H.L1L  the 

Duke  of  Leuchtenherg.  2iL 

Daqhestan,  A ralo- Caspian  strata  extend  to,  298. 

Dago,  isle  of,  true  upper  Silurian  strata  at,  33* 

■—  ■ - fossils  found  there  by  M.  Eichwald,  33* 

Dal  id  an,  M„  his  account  of  Aaapkaa  cj-pana ms,  32* 

Danilof,  M.,  of  Nijny  Tsgilsk,  hi*  services,  3U9. 

Darwin,  Mr.  his  discover;  of  lower  Silurian  rocks  in  the 
Falkland  hies.  on  glacial  action,  533. 

Davidoff,  M.,  Ilia  beautiful  estates  on  the  Volga,  87^  1511* 
Deefaea.  M.  iL  von,  his  geological  map  of  Germany,  656. 

D«  la  Beebe,  Sir  ]L  T.,  his  investigations  in  palaeozoic  geo- 
logy. 3. 

1 ieltas  of  the  Russian  rivcrs.thcir  rapid  increase  arcouotcd  £<>1*523. 
Dcmidoff,  M.  Anatolc,  hi*  great  work  on  southern  Russia  re- 
ferral to,  12».  5t<3. 

■ his  munificent  encouragement  of  science, 

at  Nignv  TagUak,  375. 

Dmdrttdui.  Devonian  genus  of  ichtbvolite  in  Russia,  33, 40, 

D.  Murchittmt  (Owen).  40,  mfL 
DcndrvphyUia,  points  in  which  this  genus  differs  from  Litko- 
drndrxm,  398 

Dcnislolskaya  (Archangel),  limestone  and  fossils  at,  ZiL 
Denmark,  transported  blocks,  522;  drift  of,  54U. 

Deriklc  (South  Ural),  Favaritrw  poiymorpAa  found  at.  460. 
Derrymuie  (Ireland),  striated  rock*  in  the  bay  and  hill*  of.  549. 
Deshaycs,  M..  on  Polish  tuioecne  shell*. 3113  ; on  fossil  shells  of 
the  Crimea,  301. 

Desna  river,  Scandinavian  blocks  reach  to  the,  525. 

Detrital  phenomena,  not  all  due  to  the  same  cause,  337. 
Detritus.  Sec  also  l Hock*,  Erratic  Drift,  Sc. 

— of  Russia,  its  relation  to  the  underlying  rocks,  35*. 

■ ■ , Poland  and  Prussia,  northern  source  ufT5Q9. 

, northern,  cxtcnl.of,  in  Russia,  5U7. 

, superficial  covering  of,  at  Jelatma  on  the  Oka,  233. 

■■  covering  Jurassic  rock*  on  the  river  Vitlanka,  JL4L 

■ — , sine  nee  of  coarse,  in  the  Ural,  359. 

■ auriferous  and  maiunuferous,  In  potbeais  concerning 
its  origin,  493.  - 

, local  nature  of  gold  alluvia,  475.  477. 

formed  upon  shelving  grounds,  525* 

Deritza,  near  Voroneje,  Devonian  strata  at.  OIL 
" Devonian,”  u»e  of  the  terra  supported,  !&. 

Devonian  svsteni,  its  establishment  in  England,  L*. 


Devonian  system,  its  identity  with  the  old  red  sandstone,  1*. 

, grrat  prrvalcncc  of.  in  Germany,  31* 

, rock*  <if  this  period  in  France,  4* 

— — , exhibited  in  attain,  41* 

■ North  and  South  America.  5*.  fi. 

Australia,  Russia,  Z* 

, Devonian  rocks  overlying  Silurian  on  the 

rocks  of,  near  St.  Petersburgh,  32*. 
of  Russia,  11  ct  »eif. 

, northern  zone,  41, 

. lower  heds  at  and  to  the  north  of 


Siaat,  31L 


Tchudova  (St.  PetcrslHirg), 43. 

— — --  , lower  bed*  on  the  Volkof.  43. 

■■■  ■ ■ , central  beds,  their  usual  mineral 

character.  44. 

, upper  bed*  of,  on  the  river*  Mita 


and  Bdaia,  45, 

■ ■ ■ — , range  of,  to  the  north-east,  46. 

■ . extension  of,  to  Onega  and  Arch- 

angel, near  the  White  Sea,  42* 

in  Courland  and  in  Livonia,  51L 

-■  between  Riga  and  Ddrpat, 53* 

— ■ , central  region  of,  or  geological 

axis  of  Russia,  53* 

on  the  Oka  and  the  Don,  55,  filL 

— ■ — » the  organic  remain*  of.  ILL 

■ , union  of  old  red  sandstone  liahe* 
and  Devonian  shells  in,  61* 

, Ichthyolitrs  from,  39.  39*.  40.  flfL 
-,  dissimilar  lithological  structure  of. 


in  different  tracts,  66. 

■■  - , junction  of,  with  carboniferous 
rocks  at  kinafsk,  on  the  Tehussovaya,  125. 

- on  the  western  flanks  of  the  Ural 


near  Nijni-Serginsk,  138. 

— , only  one  or  two  fossils  of,  detected 


among  carboniferous  types,  133. 

, fine  sections  of,  on  the  river  Iasetz. 


adde/arf. 


(Ural).  3&L 


occurrence  of,  at  Neviansk.  &c. 

-,  its  relation  to  the  underlying  Silu- 
rian granwacke  on  the  Serebrianka.  381. 

— , limestones  of,  on  the  Tchnssovaya, 


exhibited  near  Bogoslofak  in  the 


385  ei  *cy. 


North  Ural.  397.  405. 


-,  the  copper  vein  of  Turyinsk  in 
rocks  of  the  age  of,  4142. 

importance  of,  in  the  Tinian  range, 

- possibly  present  on  the  east  Aank 

- exhibited  on  the  western  flank  of 


414* 


of  the  South  Ural.  423, 


the  South  Ural  at  Yakina  and  Eraol,  43LL 

- on  the  banka  of  the  Kiga  in  the 


South  Ural,  433. 


-possibly  exhibited  in  the  (remit  k 


ridge,  454* 

disturbed  in  parallel  lines  with  the 

Silurian  and  carboniferous  rocks  in  the  Ural,  468. 
Devonshire,  Silierian  bed*  resembling  the  culms  of,  363- 
Diallagc  in  the  serpentine  of  Listvanaya-gora,  in  the  South 
Ural.  435. 

Diamond  alluvia  near  Bissrrsk,  in  the  North  Ural,  390. 
Diamonds  found  with  gold  detritus  at  Chrestovodsviagensk.  480. 
■ found  in  various  parts  of  the  UraJ,  4H1 

, matrix  of,  found  in  the  Ural,  46L 

Difference  in  composition  between  the  same  carboniferous 
masses  in  the  northern  and  southern  regions  of  Russia,  113. 
Difficulties  of  traversing  the  Ural  mountains,  358. 

Diluvium.  Sec  UUtcka,  Erratic *,  Drift.  Defrihu,  &c. 
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Diminution,  gradual,  of  northern  erratic  blocks,  as  they  recede 
from  their  original  sourer,  523, 

Diminution  of  the  volume  of  water  in  the  Russian  riven, 

57b.  579. 

Dimitmfka  (north  of  B&rhmuth),  coal  seams  at,  1 16. 

Dimyaria,  number  of  specie*  of  this  group,  in  the  Permian 
system.  209. 

Dioma,  calcareous  rocks  {Permian)  on  the  (tanks  of  the.  151. 
Diorite  of  the  Ural  mountains.  See  Giwai/oae. 

— — of  the  cape  of  Bwniin-mis  (Timas),  413. 

Dip,  slight,  of  the  lower  Silurian  rock*  of  St.  Pctcrsburgh,  26". 

of  the  Devonian  Iteds  near  llirlcf,  &1L 

of  the  Inoceramus  (rfn'euib)  sandstone.  215. 

IhphyjihgUam,  a proposed  new  genus  nf  corals,  described,  622. 

concmisHiM.  described,  624. 

Ihpl/jf>trru*  anil  Giy/ttaifrv*.  scales  of  these  genera  of  Devo- 
nian fishes  found  north  of  Tcbuduva,  id. 

Direction  of  the  northcru  drift,  constant  over  wide  tracts. 522. 

—  — ■ — opposite  to  that  of  the  existing 

river  courses,  525.  See  arrows  on  Map.  Plate  VI. 

of  the  Scandinavian  drift  ex  centric,  527,  528. 

■ ■ , undeviating,  of  each  trainer  of  the  northern  drift,  SfLL. 

«if  the  principal  linrs  of  elevation  in  the  Ural  and 

other  northern  mountains  of  Europe,  587. 

Dislocations. transverse. along  the  north  palteoxoir  frontier,  23*. 
■-  ■ — of  cartoniferous  strata  in  the  gorges  and  valleys  of 

the  Valdai  Hills.  21 L 

— near  the  Donetz,  lt»2;  in  the  I'ral  mountains,  352 
to  47U. 

- afferting  the  Permian  rocks  on  the  Kidash,  155. 

of  the  Permian  series  near  Salauucb,  cast  of  Koran, 

Id  I 

. absence  of,  in  great  part  of  Russia.  581. 

Dislocated  condition  of  the  coal  strata  of  tbc  Donetz  and  Pr-  ■ 
tmf.kava,  Md,  1 ID. 

Dislocation,  line  of.  throwing  up  Permian  limestone,  183. 

. marked  by  a l»end  of  tbc  Bielaya,  431. 
Disseminated  copper  in  the  Permian  strata,  explanation  of,  170. 

■ —in.  .I.—  gold  through  various  rocks,  recency  of,  4H3. 
Disturbances,  transverse,  lines  of,  near  Lake  Onegn,  iL 

— — — — • of  the  lower  Silurian  strata  of  tbc  Pulkovka 

brook,  3L 

. absence  of  any  violent  ones  affecting  the  Russian 

carboniferous  series,  111. 

of  the  carboniferous  strata  near  tlw  eruptive  rocks 

of  Tchaif ziiwmia,  liiL 

-•  • , general  direction  of  the  lines  of.  in  Russia  and 

the  Ural  mountain*,  387. 

Divitinskaya  (Vitegr*),  su|icrpnsiiiuii  of  ibe  carboniferous  beds 
on  thr  old  red  strata  at.  liL 

Djabvk  Karatrai.  and  Kara-Edxr-tau,  a low  granitic  chain  parallel 
to  the  l ral,  444. 

Djelelieck  (Norway),  granite  covered  by  metamorphosed  Si. 
lurian  iimestoiic  at,  LL 

Dnieper  and  Don, carboniferous  rrginn  of  the  Donetz  between.  89, 
Dnieper,  absence  of  coal  in  the  drainage  of,  117. 

— — , extension  of  eocene  tertian  beds  to.  283. 

— — — . changes  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  573. 

Ihihsnn,  Mr.,  the  first  jwnvou  who  suggested  the  idea  of  stria: 
having  been  effected  by  stones  in  icebergs,  534. 

Dolgellt  in  North  Wales,  copper  ore  found  in  peat  bog.  liEL 
Dolomite  in  lower  carboniferous  rocks  of  Valdai  Hills,  72*  11L 

overlying  tlw  white  limestone  of  Moscow,  gl* 

(tufaccous)  of  thr  Permian  system  near  Perm,  143. 

— (black)  in  tbe  Ural  mountains,  376.  .185.  31flL 
- — . — - — (aaccharnid)  near  Ust-Serebrunsk.  385. 

—  and  greenstone*  in  cuntact  at  Satkinsk,  122. 

Dolomitic  limestones  on  the  hanks  of  tbe  Tchuasovaya.  126. 

. . conglomerates  of  Worcestershire,  rocks  resembling 

them  in  Russia,  176. 

D'Omalias  d'H alloy,  his  name  of  Pcncen,  111L 
Datuamk  ( black ) schists.  Ant  crossed  as  upper  Silurian,  413.  and 
afterwards  as  Devonian,  64a. 


g I Dombrova  and  Rendzin,  Poland,  coal  aixty  feet  thick  at,  651. 

I Dome,  preat  central,  of  Devonian  rocks,  42* 

i,  . imperfect,  of  the  coal  strata  at  Lissitchia-Balka,  109. 

Dun,  river,  near  Yoruneje,  the  most  southerly  point  at  which 
Devonian  rocks  appear,  &L 

i . upper  sections  of  the.  afford  thirty  species  of  true  Devo- 

nian shells  with  ichlhyolites,  62. 

— and  l)nic|»er.carboniferous  region  between,  82.  SeeDowc/r. 

, cretaceous  rocks  of  the,  270. 

, new  land  near  thr  mouth  of,  573. 

i — Cossacks,  chalk  of  the  country  of  the,  265, 

Cossacks,  capital  of  the,  built  of  steppe  limestone.  299. 

Donetz,  coal-field,  and  region  watered  by  the,  88*  89. 

, carboniferous  sections  on  the.  1U2. 

, comparison  uf  tlw  coal-field  of,  with  that  of  other  parts 

of  Europe,  122. 

■ ■ Jurassic  rocks  near  Dium  on  the,  249.  25Q. 

, lowest  Jurassic  bed*  on  this  river  the  equivalent*  of 

highrsl  bed*  at  Moscow,  231. 

, Jurassic  rocks  of  thr,  compared  with  the  white  lime- 
stone of  Cracow  and  the  coral  rag,  Ac.  of  England,  253. 
. chalk  uf  the.  £<& 

Donetsk  ay  a,  on  tbc  Don,  natural  sections  of  the  carboniferous 
rocks  near,  li&L 

Donkof,  or  Dankof  on  the  Don.  sandy  magnesian  limestones  of 
the  Devonian  period  at,  ILL 
D’Orhigny,  M.  Ate.,  his  work  on  South  America,  (L 

— ■ ■ , Ilia  view  of  the  amlogy  existing  between 
the  termination  of  the  pahrozoic  and  tbc  cretaceous  pe- 
riods, 210. 

, his  examination  of  the  Jurassic  fossils  of 

Moscow,  korotbovo,  dc.,  23JL  (See  Description  of  voL  ii. 

419.) 

f Durpat.  Silurian  detritus  transported  to,  510. 

-,  fossil  fishes  from  the  Devonian  beds  of.  40.  52. 

Drammen(  Norway),  eruptive  and  metaroorphic  rocks  near,  LL 
Drcch.tilofka.  near  Simbirsk,  tertiary  fossils  at.  278. 

Drift.  See  also  Block*,  fir  rah  a,  Detrihu,  &c. 

Drift  sands,  t luck  ness  of,  between  Ust-Van  and  I'stiug,  176. 

, local  use  of  tbe  term  for  the  Ural  alluvia,  476. 

, forming  the  mammoth  day,  at  Taganrog,  302. 

— * — , Scandinavian,  and  erratic  blocks  In  Russia,  507. 

— , northern,  and  erratic  blocks  near  St.  Petersburg!).  512 
— , partial  absence  of,  on  the  banks  of  the  Andnma,  516. 

, mixture  of.  in  Russia,  522. 

, northern,  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a sea,  524. 

eicentrically  thrown  off  from  Scandinavia,  527. 

, great  matte*  uf,  hare  acted  like  glaciers,  536. 

and  erratic  blocks,  difference  between  them  in  Sweden.  316 

— — in  the  vicinity  of  polished  rocks  in  Killarney,  549. 

, mounds  of.  act  like  glaciers,  553. 554. 

— in  Russia  by  rivers.  3ri,> 

Dubois  dc  Montpemix.  M.,  hi*  collection  of  tertiary  fossil*  from 
Butschak  on  the  Dnieper,  286. 

his  discovery  of  true  eocene  beds  in 
Armenia,  289 ; his  Caucasian  maps,  376.  656. 

— > his  determination  of  the  age  of  the 

Volhynian  and  Podohan  ilejmuts,  293. 

- - , his  division  of  tertiary  deposits.  291. 

■■  ■ , his  account  of  tbe  tract  between 

Circassia  and  the  Caucasus.  575. 

Duderhof,  St.  Petersburg,  lower  Silurian  hills  of,  28* , 

Dufrenoy,  M.,  lus  geological  map  of  Fnutcr,  4_ 

-,  his  view  of  the  uummulitic  lied*  of  the  Pyrenees. 

284. 

Duna  river,  Devonian  rocks  along  tlw  banks  of,  from  R.ga  to 
Kirchholm  and  Kokenhuscn,  5iL 

, comparative  absence  of  erratic  blocks  in  the  estuary 

of  tbc.  ulQ. 

Diinbof  (Livonia),  gypsuin  quarried  at,  £L 
| Duration  of  species,  relation  between  this  and  their  wide  exten- 
sion, 21 J. 

| Durocher,  M.  See  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  on  His  memoir,  526. 
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Dwina,  high  road  to,  north-oast  of  Vitegn.  difficulty  of  defining 
the  southern  limits  of  the  old  red  sandstone  at,  49. 

, carboniferous  limestone  extends  beyond,  73. 

— , fine  cliff*  of  carboniferous  limestone  on  the  left  bank 
between  Siitkaya  and  llakolksknya,  ZfL 

— , fossils  of  live  white  fcarhonifemus)  limestone  of  the,  ZlL 

, the  lower  carlKmifrrniu  strata  obscured,  IL 

, Permian  nicks  exposed  in  ascending  this  riser  from 

Archangel,  172. 

, shells  sea-lxit toms  observed  on  the  banks  of.  327. 

■ , phenomena  of  elevation  of  blocks  on  the  banks  of,  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  frost,  506.  567. 

, vegetable  deposits  at  the  month  of,  SUL 

Ihsry tensknva  (canal  of  Marinsk  ] , carboniferous  limestone  at,  ZS. 
, fossils  found  at,  Z»L 

T>ykcs  of  crystalline  rock  near  karakuba,  on  the  Kalmiuss,  liL. 

— ■ ■-  of  magnetic  ironstone  at  ULagodat,  379- 

Eahlikht  stages  in  the  series  of  p&lasozoic  deposits  beat  exlii- 
bited  in  Scandinavia,  19*. 

Eastern  flanks  of  the  Ural,  geological  structure  of  the,  137. 
Echini,  spines  of,  at  Kasimof,  in  the  carboniferous  limestone,  8^ 
Eckino-encrtnites,  account  of,  diL 

Egcbcrg  (Norway),  meumorphnsed  Silurian  rocks  near,  14*. 
Egerton,  Sir  P.  de  (jL  bis  aid,  39*. 

Ehrcnlierg.  M.,  his  remarks  on  Kussian  fossil  Infusoria  (sec 
vtl  ii.). 

Eiehwald,  \1.,  his  works  on  the  older  Russian  deposits  ( Preface). 

— — , hU  cuminrison  of  the  red  earth  near  Su  Peters- 
burg with  the  old  red  sandstone.  32*. 

, fossils  found  by  him  in  the  isle  of  I>ago,  3a. 

■,  his  account  of  Russian  Silurian  trilobites,  31*. 

, notice  of  his  tuemoir  on  the  Devonian  fishes  of  the 

neighborhood  of  Pavlosk,  31L 

— , hi*  account  of  the  structure  of  Mount  Bogdo,  194. 

■ hi*  account  of  plastic  clays  between  Grodno  and 
Kremenetz,  285. 

. ■ — , his  researches  concerning  tertiary  limestones,  305. 

, his  list  of  Caspian  species  of  shells,  3U6. 

■■■  , his  account  of  the  Hot  .1  uroeA-r,  H31L 

Eifel,  fish  of  the  old  red  sandstone  found  in  the,  IL 
Ekaterinburg,  road  across  the  Ural  to,  .'442,  341. 

— • ■ , geology  of  the  environ*  of,  3tKl. 

— , section  from  th»*  place  to  Kaltchedansk,  363- 

■ , geology  of  the  district  north  of,  368. 

, structure  of  the  Ural  chain  to  the  south  of,  121. 

, gold  mines  near,  47li. 

Ktamolherium,  an  extinct  genus  of  large  quadrupeds  peculiar 
to  Russia,  50 1. 

Elephant  and  mastodon,  not  of  the  miocenc  jwriod,  3».M. 
Elevation  of  laud  in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  3jL 

of  the  shelly  deposits  of  the  Dwina  and  Vngat  331. 

, proofs  of,  observable  in  rxtcn*ive  roast  line*,  332. 

of  Russia  after  la*t  submergence,  date  of,  538. 

— of  land,  mark*  of,  near  the  shores  nt  Black  sea,  575. 
— and  depressions  of  land  with  few  dislocations  in  Rus- 
sia, 381. 

, direction  of,  in  the  mouutain  chains  of  Northern 

Europe,  587, 

Elevators-  process  affecting  the  level  of  the  great  inland  seas  of 
Southern  Russia,  312. 

Elton  lake,  the  salt  of.  192. 

Emperor  of  all  the  Russia*  («ee  Drdicntion  to,  and  P rtf  act). 
Emmerich,  M.,  his  work  on  trilobites.  L 
Emmons,  hr.,  hi*  Toconic  system  of  America  referred  to,  \ *, 
Encrinital  limestone  (crystalline)  occurnng  between  two  enap- 
tive  ridges,  -I2G. 

■ marble  at  Syrmttn.  near  Miask  (Ural),  434. 
Encrinites.  peculiar  allied  forms  in  the  Scandinavian  and  Russian 
Silurian  rocks,  29*. 

Eiigelmann,  M„  hit  memoir  on  Olonets.  23. 

England,  north  of,  comparison  of  Donetx  coal-lieUI  with  that  of, 
122. 


England,  Norwegian  detritus  in,  527. 

English  mining  expressions  used  liy  the  Russians,  107. 

Eiiikalc,  or  Ycnikale,  tertiary  marine  fossil*  found  there,  303. 
Eocene  tertiary  fossil*  at  Antipofka  on  the  Volga,  277- 

- deposit*,  probable  wide  extension  of,  in  Ger- 
many, Poland,  252 ; opinion  modified,  652. 

" on  the  Dnieper,  283. 

■ ou  the  Lower  Volga,  283. 

of  Russia,  general  account  of,  284. 

■ — — — ■■■  - near  Simbirsk,  287 ; in  Armenia.  289. 
Equis-ctaccous  plants,  fossil  remain*  of,  in  the  siliceous  grits 
(Jura*sic)  of  Moscow,  249. 

Eraol  (South  Ural),  Devonian  rocks  seen  at,  430. 

EranUki  Gora  (South  Ural),  svenitic  lioulders  ou  dank  of,  430. 
Eremelt.  Sec  /rente/ (South  Ural). 

KrumatoiUhtu  mad  report  let  (jfartfbrmu)  of  Martin.  See  Li- 
tkottroiion  Jiort forme . 

Eraian,  M.,  Ad.,  hks  geological  map  of  Siberia,  6^ 

his  determination  of  Kite  position  of  the  Ob- 

dorsk  mountains,  340. 

— • — — — — his  determination  of  the  ruck*  of  Obdorsk,  411. 
Erosion  of  the  surface  of  rocks  in  Norway,  542. 

— — of  the  upper  cretaceous  rocks  not  observable  in  Russia, 
278. 

Erratic  blocks.  See  Blocks,  erratic. 

' Erupted  rock*  uf  the  Ural,  some  uf  comparatively  modern  date, 
465. 

| Eruptive  origin  of  the  magnetic  iron  ore  of  Rtogodat,  380, 

, of  the  Irendyk,  453. 

Eruptive  rock*,  near  Christiania  and  Drammen,  13* 

I • --  ■ in  Sweden,  1£  ti 

■■  ■ of  the  laplaml  Russian  frontier,  £1  et  seg. 

uf  the  Timan,  A1A  j of  the  Ural,  231  et  try. 

— — — — between  Verrh-L'raUk  and  Orsk,  444. 

Escarpments  of  Jurassic  rock*  generally  absent  in  Russia,  229. 

of  Upper  Jurassic  rock*  on  the  Donctz,  250 
E scars,  explauatiuu  of  origin,  549. 

Esthoma,  bituminous  schist  (lower  Silurian)  iar  28*. 

, lower  Silurian  rocks  of.  33*. 

Euomphaku  jualtcriatut,  characteristic  lower  Silurian  shell, 

3Z*. 

—  pentanputattu.  characteristic  carboniferou*  shell,  7H 

tunic  of  the  Irendyk  ridge,  453.  , 

— ■■  ou  the  Issetx  near  Siuulino,  JRiiL 

European  equivalents  of  the  Russian  Jurassic  rocks,  254. 

Evst,  a tributary  of  the  Diina,  undulation*  uf  the  strata  near, 

LL 

Exceutric  distribution  of  the  northern  drift,  548. 

Kropyra  found  in  the  greensand  near  Kanii*cluiie,  276. 
Extension  of  species  in  space,  relation  between  this  and  their 
duration  in  time,  216. 

Extent  of  detritus  in  Ruuia,  507. 

Palls  of  the  Narva,  recession  of,  21. 

FaUe  stratification  in  the  sandstones  beneath  the  steppe  lime- 
stone, 3<MJ. 

Faults  seldom  recognizable  in  European  Russia  (paxtim). 

Fauna  of  the  Silurian  deposits  of  Russia,  3£L 
of  the  Devonian  or  old  red  sandstone  scries  of  Ruuia.  Ii2. 

— ■■  of  the  Russian  carlHinifcrous  system,  132. 

of  the  Permian  system,  2U3. 

' — - ■ - - tabular  list  of  species  of,  221. 

1 . m-Njutulation  of,  228, 

Favomlet,  the  relations  of  tlii*  genu*  of  corals  to  CAmtftn,  593. 
Faeoriftt  altcolaru,  Golilfuss,  deacnption  uf  Russian  specimens, 
610. 

— - - Pftropolitaniu,  Ponder.  See  Ctuetete*  Pet ropoUt anus. 

polymorph*,  Goldfuss,  description  of  Russian  speci- 
men* of,  610. 

I Prathrntonliaugh,  Mr.  G.  W.,  bit  application  of  Eugtish  class)  • 

I ficotion  to  America,  i. 

I Features,  characteristic,  which  distinguish  the  Permian  from 
the  carlmniferoui  rock*,  2U6. 
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Felkener,  Lieut.,  his  account  of  the  rocks  on  the  cast  short  of 
thr  Caspian,  308-312. 

Felspar,  decomposed,  of  Kaltchrdansk,  3£tL 

porphyry,  of  a pink  colour,  in  the  lower  conglomerate 

of  the  Dourtz  coal-field.  ihl  ; in  the  South  Ural,  4-14,  433. 
Felspathic  rucks  of  the  Irrwlyk  ridge,  45.1. 

associated  with  Kohl  ore,  477. 

and  gueUsic  rocks  of  the  southern  steppes,  ILL 

FenetleUa,  most  abundant  coral  of  the  Permian  system,  206.221. 
Peodorofvkaya,  on  the  Volga,  Jurassic  hed*  capped  l>v  cretaceous 
rocks  at.  2lfl. 

Per  oxydulr  (magnetic  iron),  its  constant  presence  in  igneous 
rucks,  380. 

Pemiginou*  sands  with  ironstone  concretions,  with  fossiliferout 
Jurassic  rocks,  233. 

with  green  grains,  in  the  Moscow  basin,  236. 

sandstone  of  Tataniva,  fossil  plants  of,  240. 

■ of  Russia,  protability  that  all  of  them  belong 

to  the  coral  rag  formation,  243. 

ami  lignite,  underlying  oolitic  beds  at 

Kamcnka  on  the  Donetz,  251, 

Fibrous  iron  ore  of  Yurasamskot  in  the  South  Ural,  426. 
Ritosnf«kaya,  in  northern  Russia,  Fmulinn.'  observed  near.  87. 
Finland,  gulf  of,  the  structure  of  some  of  its  transverse  erup- 
tive islands  dncrilied,  21*. 

, section  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of,  &L 

, angular  blocks  on  the  tanks  of  the  gulf  of,  Ml. 

, identity  of  erratic  blocks  on  the  Slavenka  with  the 

rocks  of,  M2. 

Fischer  de  Waldheim,  M„  his  wot!  on  the  environs  of  Moscow 
referred  to.  til 

- • ■ — ■,  his  Rhf/fwlodon  ManteUii  of  the 

Permian  rocks,  134. 

— , his  names  of  Permian  plants,  219, 

and  voL  iL 

, his  researches  concerning  the  Juras- 
sic fossils  of  Rusala.  234.  (See  vol.  ii.) 

, his  account  of  the  fossil  quadrupeds 

of  Russia,  SOI. 

Fishes,  fossil,  their  remains  not  hitherto  found  in  the  Silurian 
rocks  of  the  continent,  33*. 

(Devonian),  remains  of  in  marlitone  south  of  St. 
Petersburg,  XL  39* ; at  other  places.  12  el  **y. 

Fishes,  fossil  (Devonian),  M.  Lichwald'a  memoir  on  this  subject 
commented  on,  22. 

found  in  the  gorge  of  the  Prikaha,  1£L 

■—  ■ — -■■■  , no  other  fossils  found  in  the  sandy 

and  argillaceous  Devonian  rocks  near  take  Onega,  liL 

, of  Riga,  52j  of  Orel,  36. 

— — , gigantic  species  from  Dorpat,  53. 

. of  Russia,  and  their  relation  to  those 

found  in  Scotland  in  the  old  red  sandstone,  6§  el  are. 

■ - ■ '■  , remains  of,  found  on  the  Vol,  414. 

(Permian),  account  of,  212. 

, not  rare  in  rocks  uf  this  epoch,  218. 

■ — (Jurassic),  from  the  Volga,  240, 

(Tertiary),  described  by  Pallas,  494, 

Fissures,  singular,  seen  in  some  parts  of  Russia,  571. 

Flags,  calcareous,  on  the  western  flank  of  Mount  Kalit  in  the 
South  Ural,  439. 

. on  the  VUiia,  30*. 

Flagstones  of  Brchef  on  the  Kaloiiuss  (carboniferous),  93 : and 
shale  of  the  Miuss  (carboniferous),  99- 
. granitic,  near  Kancvsk  and  Miask  (South  Ural), 

4 S3.  433, 

Flexible  schists  (Silurian)  on  the  Ukhta,  414, 

Flexures  and  contortion*  in  the  country  of  the  Donetr.  93,  103; 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Ural.  337.  363, 283  et  tec..  429  et  teg.. 

456  et  teg. 

Flint,  courses  of,  in  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  Usprnsk,  266. 

and  chert  associated  with  Permian  grits  aad  shales,  153. 

Floods  occurring  in  Russia  during  the  spring,  their  great  extent 
and  effects,  372. 


Flora,  Permian,  general  remarks  on,  216. 

Formtintferv,  great  abundauce  of,  in  the  rocks  of  the  Russian 
cartaniferous  series,  135. 

Forbes,  Prof.  Edward,  his  existing  Scottish  analogy  to  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  Aralo-Uavpsan  formation,  392. 

, Ids  proof*  that  the  arctic  character  of 

species  dues  nut  wholly  depend  on  latitude,  552. 

Forbes,  Prof.  James,  his  view*  of  the  nature  of  glacier  move- 
ment, 509. 

Forchb&iumer,  Prof.,  bis  analysis  of  metamorphosed  limestone 
at  Djeletack  (Norway),  LL 

—  , his  memoir  on  the  conversion  of  fuooid 

schist*  into  gnctaissc  rocks,  referred  to,  14*. 

" , his  geological  map  of  Denmark,  51L 

, hi*  opinions  on  the  transport  of  boulder*. 

Forests,  absence  of,  in  Southern  Russia,  564. 

. effects  of  their  destruction  in  Northern  Russia,  578. 

FosajLiferous  beds  (Sdurian)  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  is,  North 
Ural.  394. 

—  (Devonian)  on  the  Serebrianka  and  Tchusso- 

vaya,  384, 

(Carboniferous)  appearance  of  on  the  I&ictz.  in 

Siberia,  363. 

— ■■  ■■  ■ ■ ■ on  the  eastern  flanks  of  the 

Ural,  iiilL 

■ (Permian),  at  Sviask  and  Kazan,  162. 

, on  the  river  Piano,  166. 

(Jurassic)  of  the  Ural,  4tw?- 

(Jurassic)  at  Oksevo,  on  the  Oka,  233. 

Fossil*  (Silurian),  general  remarks  on  their  distribution,  el 

w?. 

— many  sppciea  common  to  Russia  and  other 
port*  of  the  world,  36*.  37*. 

. altsencc  of,  near  the  Silurian  axis  of  the  Irendvk  chain, 

4410. 

(lower  Silurian)  from  many  localities  in  the  governments 

of  St.  Petersburg  and  Estbonia,  26,.  2£  to  [12. 

iu  tl»e  Arctic  Ural,  408, 

(upper  Silurian)  of  Norway.  12*. 

—  of  Gothland,  18*. 

■■  ■,  wide  distribution  of  certain  species  of, 

liL 

found  by  M.  Pander  in  the  Russian 

island  of  Oetel,  35- 

found  in  the  Ural  mountains.  364.  370,  370,  382,  396. 

401,  402,  456  et  teg. 

— ■ found  iu  the  Arctic  Ural,  408. 

fpund  in  tlic  Tinian  range,  413. 

1 (Devonian)  of  Marina  and  Poritz  (St.  Petersburg;,  32*. 
33,39^ 

— — — — - of  Tchudova  south  of  St.  Petersliurg,  12. 

'■  ■—■■■'  at  Hor,  on  the  Volkof,  liL 

ichthyolites  oo  the  tanks  of  the  Volkof,  ±L 

between  Riga  and  Durpat,  52- 

gigantic  bones  of  tidies  ( CMonicAtky*  .It- 

dvkmi)  at  Durpat,  &L 

, general  view  of.  62  el  teg. 

of  the  flanks  of  the  Ural  mountains,  364.  368,  384,  386. 

390.  397. 

— — — — — — — of  the  Tiraan  range,  414. 

(carboniferous)  of  the  limestone  of  the  Priksha,  72. 

casta  of,  in  magnesian  limestone  of  this 

period,  22, 

> of  the  Moscow  limestone,  SiL 

— ■,  of  the  Ftuulina  linwstonr,  76. 85.  86.96, 

associated  with  coal  at  Alrxanilrofsk,  1ML 
' ■ , of  the  limestone  alternating  with  the 

coal  seams  of  Li&sitchia  Halka,  110. 

, of  the  Dorset*  coal-field,  their  importance 

to  the  practical  miner,  122. 

, characteristic  of  the  calcareous  grit  of 

Artinsk.  122. 
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Fossil'  < carboniferous',  genual  remark*  on  tile  Russian  seriea  of, 
132  rt  try. 

— — — _ , on  the  flank*  of  the  Ural  mountain*,  357, 

363,  376, 3HH.  43ri.  439.  445.  460. 

, found  in  the  Arctic  Ural,  UHL 

, found  in  the  Timan  range.  Hi, 

> found  at  Cossatchi-datchi,  in  the  South 


Ural,  m*  lilL 
— i i Permian),  they  form  a distinct  palaeozoic  group.  139. 

, found  at  Greheni  and  many  other  spot*  on 


the  west  flank  of  the  South  Ural,  148, 

, Product  us  limestone  at  Metcftaoiak,  Nijui 


Troitsk,  &e.  (Bielebei),  153. 

, of  rcptibau  animal*  described  by  M.  Fischer 


dc  Waldheim,  lot. 

, found  on  the  l»nk*  of  the  Volga,  lfiL 

— , fmm  the  l*iana  river,  165. 

■,  from  strata  at  Ust-Vaga  on  (lie  Dwina,  174. 

, general  absence  of,  in  the  tufaccou*  limestones 
of  the  Vulga,  181. 

. of  CyMertmr,  or  shells  resembling  them,  the 
only  une*  found  in  certain  red  marls.  182. 

-,  probably  form  the  hasc  of  the  Bogdo  Hills, 

, entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the  Triasaic 


195. 


beds,  21UL 


V general  review  of  the  whole  series,  205  efsej. 
■ , Uhular  list  of,  221. 

• (Jurassic)  of  the  Middle  Vulga,  231. 

of  the  Oka  and  the  Moakwa,  2371 , 234, 

of  the  Moscow  basin,  236. 

- of  the  ferruginous  sand  and  ciliceous  grit  near 


Moscow,  23H.  211L 

— — — of  the  deposit*  of  Orenburg.  247. 

— of  the  deposits  on  the  Donetx.  251. 

- of  the  white  limestone  of  Cracow,  on  the 


hanks  nf  the  Vistula,  252L 
general  result  of  the  examination  of,  234  ef  aey. 


- of  Saurian*  from  Simbirsk,  258. 


- (Cretaceous)  of  the  * pinner  Walk'  of  Saxony,  262. 

, collection  of,  in  the  Museum  of  Warsaw, 


of  Poland  and  the  Carpathians,  264- 

. of  tli*  country  of  the  Donetz.  266. 

— — of  the  hanks  of  the  river  Ural.  272. 

of  the  Volga,  near  Simbirsk,  273, 

— (tertiary  eocene)  in  the  Crimea,  immediately  above  ere- 
tareous  beds,  284. 

near  the  city  of  Kief,  and  at  Butschak 

on  the  Dnieper,  2115 ; list  of,  from  Butschak,  286. 
from  Simbirsk,  287  i from  Antipafka, 


- (tertiary  mioceue)  from  WieUctka  (Poland),  2SJL 

■ from  Korouiua  in  Poland,  and  the 


Upper  Vistula,  292. 

— from  Podolia,  Volbynia  and  Bessarabia,  294,  225. 

— from  Taganrog  on  the  sea  of  Azof,  2181. 

— (upper  tertiary)  of  a brackish  water  Mediterranean,  form 
the  Aralo-Caspian  or  stenpe  limestone,  297  .327. 

from  Novo  Tcherkask,  3Ul. 

— from  the  Criouca,  301. 

— ..  from  the  cliffs  of  the  Caspian,  306, 

— — — from  live  cliffs  of  the  Aral  sea,  3HL 

from  the  basin  of  Bulgar,  324. 

— from  tlic  step|ie  of  Astrakhan,  3JJL 

of  raised  North  Sea  beaches  on  the 


Iririna,  Ust-Vaga  and  Pctchora.  .129.  332. 

, remains  of  quadrupeds  in  the  North  and 

in  European 


South  Ural.  421L  49L.iMx  4Mef  ae*. 


Russia,  51KL 

France.  Silurian  rocks  of,  4j  Gres  de  Voages  of.  203;  Jurassic 
rocks  of,  242,  254  : cretaceous  system  of,  2fLL 


Franconia,  Devonian  rocks  of,  3*. 

Frears,  Mr.,  bit  researches  in  the  environs  of  Moscow,  &L 

, his  valuable  auiuance  in  collecting  the  Juraasic 
fossils  of  Moscow,  2,'k5.  (See  fossils  named  after  him  by 
ua,  vol.  iL) 

Freberga,  i,  Sweden)  limestone  with  Spbn-roaite*  at,  L1L 
Fredcricksvam,  granitic  ruck  uf,  resembling  that  of  Cornwall, 

14*. 

Freezing  cavern  in  gypseous  hill  at  lUetzkaya-Zaatchita,  1K5. 
FreJofski  (North  Ural),  copper  miue  of.  399. 

Freshwater  tertiary  shell*  deposited  in  the  bed  of  an  ancient 
Mediterranean  sea,  21)7, 

Frost,  disruption  of  rocks,  and  heaps  of  blocks  caused  by,  569. 
Frozen  sod  of  Vakulsk,  UK). 

Fucoiils  in  the  lower  shale  of  Norway,  12. 

, presence  of,  In  the  lower  Silurian  clay  near  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 211*. 

— characterize  the  lowest  Silurian  strata  of  Scandinavia 
and  Russia,  15*.  31L 

in  Devonian  limestone  of  Trhudovo,  42. 

FujhUm  limestone,  its  position  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Russian 
carboniferous  series  on  the  Volga,  h,L 

occurring  at  Goradnfkn  (South  Russia),  HA. 

found  on  the  Hiclara.  415. 

FiruJtiur  iu  the  upper  carlwnifenius  strata  (road  to  Archangel  l, 

76. 

■ , in  the  upper  carboniferous  strata  at  Vetikovu,  K5j 
on  the  Una  and  Volga,  86j  at  Goradofka.  2JL 

found  in  the  Gunnaya  lulls  (South  Ural),  451. 

Galahomki,  Colonel,  his  assistance.  378. 

Garbotof,  on  the  Oka.  large  erratic  block  at,  524. 

Garnet  rock  (altered  Silurian  limestone),  Djelchrck.  Norway,  UL 

(altered  Devonian  limestone),  Turvintk  (North 

Uni),  ash, 

between  walls  of  serpentine  (South  Ural),  435. 

Garnets  in  strata  penetrated  by  intrusive  rocks,  433. 

Gascoigne,  a Scottish  miner,  first  explorer  of  the  iron  ore  and 
coal  in  the  country  of  the  Dmlt,  Ui7. 

Gasteropoda,  their  rarity  among  Permian  fossils,  200. 

Geinitz,  Dr.,  bis  list  nf  the  zrchstein  fossils  nf  Saxony,  215. 

, hit  views  on  the  cretaceous  rocks,  262. 

General  objects  of  the  present  work,  Hi 
Geneva,  freezing  caverns  near,  197. 

Geologists,  one  of  their  great  object*  of  late  years  the  investi- 
gation of  the  oldcT  paleozoic  rocks,  L 
Geography,  physical,  of  Central  Russia,  20*  i of  the  Ural  moun- 
tains, 339. 

Geological  evidence  of  the  modern  distribution  of  auriferous 
alluvia  into  the  Ural,  472. 

Germany  and  Belgium,  older  paheoxnic  rocks  of,  SL 

, development  of  the  cretaceous  system  in,  2flLL 

. greater  resemblance  of  the  Russian  crrtaccou*  depo- 
sits to  the  scries  in  those  countries  than  to  those  of  the 
rest  of  Europe.  221L 

• . Northern,  and  Poland,  probable  existence  of  eocene 

tertiaries  in,  283.  (See  also  Appendix  P.) 

Gcnonr  and  Kurtz*,  their  list  of  the  fossils  of  tbe  kupfer- 
schicfer  of  Mansfeld,  215. 

Girialsksya  (Orenburg),  sandy  conglomerate  (Permian)  of,  146. 
Gljhoka  (Donets),  white  chalk  on  the,  2ti(i. 

Glacial  action,  no  appearance  of,  in  the  Ural  mountain*.  112, 

—  . effects  like  it  may  have  been  produced  by  great 

masse*  of  drift,  536. 

theory,  its  nttcr  inapplicability  to  Russia,  530. 

Glaciers,  their  agency  assumed  by  Agassiz  to  account  for  the 
pbirnomrna  of  far  transported  drift,  508. 

— — — - probably  once  existed  in  the  mountains  of  Norway, 
Scandinavia  ami  Lapland,  528.  548.  554. 

, hour  they  have  contributed  to  form  sea-bottoms . 539. 

■ ■ . their  former  existence  and  advance  impossible  in 

Sweden  and  Russia.  iUL 
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Clciwitz  : Silesia),  Imolden  at,  326.  (Err.  m text  Gletnitz.) 
CJlrn  Roy  I Scotland  I,  parallel  ndgm  of,  568. 

Clinks,  General.  his  assistance,  362. 

Glfpto*{r%*  rtticxdatu*  au«l  Ihplopfervt.  ichthyolites  found  to 
the  south  of  St.  Petersburg,  143*  42,  43. 

Gneiss,  proof  of  its  existence  in  Lta  ordinary  condition  (as  an 
altered  rock)  before  the  deposit  of  the  overlying  Silurian 
rocks  of  Swedrn,  lfi. 

-■  ■ and  fdapathic  rocks  of  the  southern  steppes  of  Rusaia.91. 
(ineissnse  rocks  of  Nonray,  LI. 

M.,  his  analysis  of  the  Caspian  water.  308. 

Goluhinskava,  cretaceous  section  on  the  Don,  270. 

Gold  alluvia  of  Kevianak  (North  Ural),  36*. 

- near  Bi*6crek  (North  Ural),  390. 

not  associated  with  the  copper  on  the  west  flank 

of  the  Ural  mouutain*.  474. 

, nature  of,  476. 

— at  Soiroanofsk  (South  Ural),  487. 

, limits  of  its  distribution,  171*. 

Gold  ores  at  Lutveuaya-gora  (South  Ural).  433 . 

, period  of  its  introduction  into  the  Ural,  472. 

, usually  in  quartz  veins,  iZZ.  «t  irq. 

— , a large  lump  of,  weighing  ZH  English  pounds,  found  at 
Zarevo.Alrxandroftk.  4* It,  49U. 

mines  of  Lterezovsk  (Ekaterinburg),  476. 

—  of  (,'hrrstovodsvisgensk  (west  of  North  Ural),  180, 

of  I'esiianka,  near  Hngralofsk  (North  Ural),  482. 

south  of  Minsk  (South  Ural),  488. 

Gold  |»mduce  of  Siberia,  Mr.  Murchison's  discount!  on,  It  18. 
GoMingrn  (Courland),  Devonian  strata  at,  51L 
Goniatite  grits  (carboniferous)  of  the  Tcbustovaya,  DLL 
found  at  Artinsk,  129. 

Goniatites  in  Domanik  schists  on  the  I Khta (Devonian), 1 14, 644* 
Gomlofka.  near  itachmutb,  section  through  tlic  carlxMuferou* 
rocks  from  Karakuha  to,  Hi, 

Gorbalof  on  the  Oka,  Permian  red  marls,  180;  northern  drift 
and  large  blocks  at,  &2li- 

Gorbatchnfskava  (Donetz),  sequence  of  carboniferous  rocks  at. 

Hi. 

Gorge  of  alaliaster  (Permian)  at  Kaletzkaya,  through  which  the 
Dwina  runs,  173. 

Gorge*  of  carboniferous  and  Devonian  rocks  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Tchussovava.  125, 386.  W *ey. 

rarely  or  never  formed  by  ordinary  rivers.  245- 

Gnrodnia,  near  Kolomna,  white  carboniferous  limestone  ob- 
served near  the  post-house  of,  &L 
Goroditcbe  on  the  Volga,  account  of  the  section  at,  241L 

, bituminous  schists  (Jurassic)  of,  245. 

, concretions  of  impure  argillaceous  limestone  (Ju- 
rassic) at,  245. 

Gorodok  (east  of  Perm),  section  of  the  strata  of  the  carboni- 
ferous series  at,  127. 

, fossils  fount!  in  the  Permian  rocks  at.  143. 

Gory  ii  (south  of  Grodno),  tertiary  rocks  on  the  banks  of,  285, 
Gosudarev-Hnyerak  (Donetz),  gritstones  and  other  rocks  sub- 
ordinate to  the  limestone  at.  105. 

Gothland,  upper  Silurian  rucks  of,  identical  with  those  of  En- 
gland, 

. contemporaneity  of  the  strata  in  Oesel  and  Dago 

with  those  of,  36*. 

Gouricff.  or  Gurieff.  gypsmus  elevations  near,  1112, 

Gourtnaya.  or  Gurmaya  Hills  (South  Ural),  carboniferous  lime- 
stone of,  132. 

- Permian  beds  from  Ycrchni 

Oremaia  to  the,  Hfl. 

Grabovaya  (Donetz)  dark-coloured  carboniferous  limestone  and 
flagstones  of,  H1L 

Grafskaya  Slasenka  (south  of  Carakoe-Cdo),  fossils  from  the 
quarries  of,  22, 

Granite  piercing  metatnorphoeed  Peutainerus  limestone  at 
Djelebeck  (Norway),  14, 

Granite  of  newer,  as  well  as  of  azoic  age  in  Norway,  ili 
and  granitic  gneiss,  ancient  date  of,  in  Sweden,  17*. 


Granite  steppe,  the  basis  of  the  Donetz.  coal-field,  iilL 
of  the  Tim  an  range.  413. 

with  many  minerals  (Ural),  361, 395,  43,1.  436.  64U  rl 


seen  in  the  descent  from  the  Ural-tau  to  the  Miass 

river,  434. 

— — , stratified,  opinion  of  Humboldt  on,  435. 

■ 1 , newer  granites  of  the  Ural,  how  distinguished  from  the 
older  of  Scandinavia,  3411,  395.  442  tl 

■ of  Ui  near  Uvelsk,  441. 

, greater  abundance  of  in  the  lower  ridges  of  Silieria 

than  in  the  Ural,  413. 

■ kuolls,  resembling  the  ‘cheese-rings'  of  Cornwall,  occur 
at  Stepnaya  (cast  of  the  Ural),  443. 

of  the  Kirghis  steppes,  the  eruptive  uewest  rock,  444. 

of  the  Carpathians,  its  age,  4*5 ti. 

Granitic  gneiss  of  Norway,  nf  tin-  most  ancient  (azoic)  date,  LL 

■  veius  in  the  gneisMae  rocks  of  Norway,  LL 

— — rocks,  M.  vou  liueb’s  account  of  their  structure  and 
form,  16*. 

rocks  of  Sweden  and  Norway  of  different  epoch.*,  1 1, 

13*.  16*. 

steppe  of  Volhynia  and  Podolia.  height  of  its  western 

extremity,  2L 

— - ■ rocks  of  Siberia,  recent  eruption  of.  361. 395.  426.  444. 

■ ■ ' — zone  to  the  east  of  Nyny  Tagilsk,  376. 

axis  of  the  Timan,  agr  of,  416. 

flagstones  near  kanevsk  and  Minsk,  423.  435. 

Grauitiform  ridges  of  the  Ilmen  Hills  east  of  Minsk,  133. 
Granitoid  rocks  of  the  kalmiuss  (Don  Cossacks),  8L 
Graptolite  schists  at  Kinoekullc  (Sweden),  15*. 

Graptolites  in  the  lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Russia,  28*. 

Granbc,  M.,  his  assistance  in  the  North  Ural,  391. 

Grauwacke,  qnartzoae  and  siliceous,  on  the  Kiga,  432. 

Gravel  and  alluvia  near  Uissersk.  318).  See  IMIurnim. 

— — containing  elephants'  hones  and  gold  at  various  places  ou 
the  east  flank  of  the  Ural  mountains,  478.  462.  187.  I'JI. 

" Gravstone,”  a feispatluc  greenstone  at  Stnolino  (Issetz),  363. 
391. 

Grehcni  (Orenburg),  hills  of,  afford  a good  example  of  the  dis- 
locations of  the  Permian  rocks,  IH3- 

, fossiliferons  Permian  limestone  at,  1 47- 

G rren,  Dr.,  his  memoir  on  the  Trilohitr*  of  North  America.  5. 
Green  grains  in  the  bottom  layers  of  * plrta,’  or  towrr  Silurian 
limestone,  26*. 

Greensand,  lithological  resemblance  of  some  beds  of  the  Jurassic 
period  in  the  Moscow  basin  to,  236. 

interposed  at  Izium  on  the  Donetz,  between  the 

upper  Jura  beds  and  the  white  chalk,  251. 

of  the  cretaceous  period  at  Uspensk,  on  the  Donetz. 

an. 

Greenstone  injected  into  ervstalhne  rocks  in  Pinland  ami  I up- 
land, 22^ 

dyke  at  Nijny  Tagilsk  (North  Ural),  370. 

, feUpatbic,  of  the  katchkanar,  with  magnetic  iron. 


of  Cape  Uarmin-iuis  (Timan),  413- 

in  contact  with  dolomite*  at  Satkinsk  (South  Unti  l. 

429. 

— porphyry  of  Grnmusliinsk  (South  Ural),  4 43. 

— — — — , hill  of,  at  Preuhrajonaki-gora  (Orsk),  1 46. 

■ ■ , undulating  cones  of,  in  the  Guberhnski  Hills,  4 4*. 
- and  porphyries  of  the  axis  of  the  South  Ural,  454. 

Grenua  (Sweden),  section  of  lower  Silurian  strata  at,  17*. 

Gres  d' Artinsk,  account  of,  129. 

Ores  dc  Carpathe*.  age  of,  2!i4- 

Givs  tie  Fontainebleau,  resemblance  of  the  Ungulite  grit  to,  22- 
Gres  dc  Vosges  a portion  of  the  Permian  group,  203. 

— — , its  elevation  anterior  to  the  deposit  of  the  gres 

higarre,  205. 

Grey  colour  of  the  Russian  Silurian  rocks  contrasted  with  the 
red  colour  of  the  Devonian  scries,  25*. 

Gri (stones  of  middle  carboniferous  rocks  of  Russia,  97- 
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Gritstones  of  the  northern  carboniferous  districts  of  Russia 
subordinate  to  the  carboniferous  limestone,  lllL 

— of  Smcnf  near  Tchistopol,  1B1- 

Grits  (carboniferous)  containing  goniatites,  H7. 

■ ■ of  Artinsk,  L21L 

^—containing  whetstones,  found  near  the 

mouth  of  the  Uw,  411. 

used  for  raiLls tones,  and  carboniferous 

limestones  of  the  Timan  range,  414. 

■ » ' ' and  conglomerates,  near  Orsk,  llfi- 
and  conglomerates  (Devonian)  of  Akri-tao  on  the  eastern 

flank  of  the  South  Ural,  160- 

(Permian),  calrareous  and  foasiliferous,  occurring  on  the 
hank*  of  the  Ufa,  358. 

— | Jurassic),  siliceous  beds  of,  at  Koroshovo  (Moscow),  236. 

of  Moscow,  tlieir  geological  position  among  the 

Jurassic  rocks,  239. 

(tertiary)  of  Kaltchedansk,  AffiL 

of  Verk  hoturie,  3!>3. 

Gfobovo  (Ural),  crystalline  limestone  at,  3&L 
— , road  to  the  rut  of,  358. 

Grodno,  tertiary  bed*  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  2S5. 
Gromaioeba,  Uahka.  &c„  sectiuns  of  lower  Permian  rocks  near 
tlie»e  rivers,  142, 

(irujefka  or  Gragcfka  (Donetz),  anthracite  of,  101, 

Grus  (Korno),  grey  Silurian  limestone  worked  at,  34*. 
Gruskava  on  the  Ycskino,  coal  at,  Og. 

GroznuUiinsk  (South  Ural),  greenstone  porphyry  of,  445. 
Gryphtm  dUata/a  characterizes  the  Oxfordian  Iteds  of  Kusain, 
saitoiii. 

Guherlintki  Hills,  plutonic  rocks  of,  447 ; sketch  of,  448.  954. 
Guiana,  large  boulders  found  in,  550. 

Gumeschtfsk  (Ural),  copper  ores  of,  473, 

Gunnaya  Hills,  or  Gourmaya  (South  Ural),  sketch  of,  450,654  : 
carboniferous  limestone  of,  13V. 

■■  ■■  - — , Permian  l»cds  from  Yerchni-Chcmaia  to  the. 
450j 

Gnthier.  Capt.,  his  accunnt  of  coal-field  and  plants  of  Zwickau, 

liflL 

Gypsum  (Devonian)  of  the  central  members  of  the  Devonian 
system  in  the  Valdai  Hills.  Ai, 

at  Diinbof  in  Courland,  and  cltcwbcrc  on 

the  Dtina,  JLL 

of  the  river  Sinara  (Siberia),  4 VS. 

(Permian)  with  limestone  and  cupper  dc|iosits  near 

Perm,  i£L 

■ - — and  alabaster  near  Sterlitamak,  150. 

' ■■■  ■ , concretionary  masses  of,  with  cavern*,  in  the 

valley  of  the  Ik,  156. 

, lofty  cliffs  of,  at  Barnhkova,  167. 

of  the  Pinega  and  Tinga,  and  its  relations 

with  the  carlxmifrrous  limestone,  17V. 

■ , splendid  gorge  uf,  on  the  Dwiaa,  173. 

- occurring  west  of  the  Timan  range,  412. 

■ ■ (niiocene  tertiary)  overlying  the  tertiary  rocks  on  the 

Dniester  in  Podolia,  ‘29  5, 

, lied  of  doubtful  oge  (probably  Devonian)  at  Ilagariatsk 

on  the  cast  flank  of  the  Ural,  423. 

II  all,  Mr.  J.,  his  survey  and  palaeozoic  fossils  of  New  Y’ork,  4*, 
— — Sir  James,  his  application  of  De  Saussure's  views  with 
regard  to  striated  and  |tolisbed  rocks,  5 19, 

Hardwick.  General,  his  collection  of  Ncpaul  fossils,  257. 
Harmodttn  ditlami.  Sec  Syrtnyopom  duttnu. 

parclMut  of  Fischer.  Sec  Syriayopora  paraltrla. 

Heights  marked  in  the  Map,  the  authorities  for  and  extent  of 
accuracy  of,  21. 

liclmcrscn.  Colonel,  obligations  of  the  authors  to.  (See  Preface.) 
, his  observations  with  regard  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  lower  Silurian  day,  2L 

, his  account  of  inflammable  bituminous 
schist  alternating  with  fottilifcrous  Silurian  limestones  on 
the  river  Jrrauibacb,  3 L 


Heimenen,  Colonel,  hit  geological  map,  Preface.  215.  SILL 
, his  view  of  the  igneous  origin  of  the  mag- 
netic iron  ore  of  Kijoy  Tagilsk  and  Ulagodat,  371. 2Z1L 
— , his  account  of  the  Ust  Urt,  Aral,  Ac.,  325. 

ai 

• ■ ■ his  illustrations  of  metamorphic  action  in 

the  Ural,  402. 

*  , his  discovery  of  polKXwoic  fossils  ea»t  of 

Troitsk.  442. 

— and  M.  Hofmann,  tlieir  work  on  the  South 

Ural  referred  to.  445.  (See  Preface.) 

H endow.  Prof.,  hi*  memoir  on  the  Isle  of  Angletea. 
Herbivorous  cetacean,  remains  of,  found  at  Taman,  302. 
Herodotus,  his  account  of  the  Borysihcnes  (Dnieper)  compared 
with  the  present  condition  of  that  river,  573, 

. his  account  of  the  state  of  the  Black  Sea  in  his 

time,  514. 

Herachel,  Sir  John,  his  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  cause  of 
ice  in  certain  caves,  18<- 

Hesse  Cassol,  division  of  the  Buutcr  Sandsteiu  into  two  bands 
in,  292. 

Hculanditc  anti  stilbite.  these  minerals  present  in  the  basaltic 
rock  of  Tchaitzin-mis  (Timan  range),  Hi 
Hiatus  that  exists  iu  Russia  between  the  palirozoic  ami  the 
Jurassic  deposits,  236. 

Hills,  of  cartiomfrrous  limestone  of  a singular  subcorneal  shape, 
on  the  left  l»nk  of  the  Birlaya  near  Strriitaxnak,  130, 
Himalaya  Chain,  fossils  nf,  compared  with  those  of  the  Jurassic 
rocks  of  Russia.  256. 

Hindoo  Kush,  this  range  formed  the  borders  of  a vast  ancient 
Caspian,  298. 

Hindustan,  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  paleozoic 
rocks  in,  fii* 

Hisingcr,  M.,  accuracy  of  bis  descriptions,  16*. 

, his  correct  description  of  the  Oland  and  Gothland 

beds,  UL 

■ 11  , his  description  of  a Gothland  coral  now  called 

TrypUuma,  613. 

Hitchcock,  Prof.,  his  report  on  the  geology  of  Massacbussets,  5- 
HochLand,  porphyritic  island  of,  its  productiun,  24*. 

Hofmann,  Prof.,  his  description  of  the  Isle  of  Hochhuul  referred 
to,  24*. 

■ ■—  , his  identification  of  the  beds  near  Kief  with 

older  tertiary  deposits,  285. 

and  M.  Ilehoenen,  their  work  on  the  South 

Ural  referred  to,  443- 

— ■ , his  view  of  the  dissemination  of  gold  in  rocks, 

4*3. 

Hollabcrg  (Sweden),  alum-slate  seen  at,  15* 
lloloptychius,  remains  of,  at  Kipct,  58. 

Ilombcrg,  Mount  (Gothland),  fossils  found  at,  18*. 

Ilommaire  de  Hell,  M..  his  account  of  the  salt  in  the  southern 
stqipes  of  the  Black  and  Caxpinn  Seas,  197. 

, his  investigations  cunrrnung  the  ter- 

tiary  oolites  of  Kicbeuef  iu  Bessarabia,  293, 

■ , his  theory  of  ilic  aaltuess  of  the  Caspian 

considered,  3n8. 

— — , hit  observations  on  the  level  of  tlie  Cas- 

pian, 321, 

Hopkins,  Mr.  \Y.,  his  views  concerning  lines  of  disturbance  ap- 
plied od  the  great  wale  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Russia, 

, his  calculations  concerning  tin;  force  of  waves  of 

translation  as  b transporting  power,  333. 

Horizontal  position  of  the  pobcozoic  rocks  of  Russia,  23- 

— ■■  — Silurian  bed*  on  the  banka  of  the  Is,  ait  exception  in 

the  Ural  mountains,  394. 

Horizontally  of  most  of  tbc  rocks  in  European  Russia,  583. 
Hornblende  intrriumi noted  with  limc*1onc  near  Zlatoust,  433. 
Hornhlendic  rocks,  prraence  of.  in  the  axis  of  the  Ural  on  the 
Scrclirianka,  382. 

Ilumblctoii  Hill,  near  Sunderland,  a Product  us  common  in  the 
magnesian  limestone  there,  found  also  in  Russia,  165. 
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Humboldt,  Baron  Alexander  von,  (see  Preface,)  hi* *  estimate  of 
the  height  of  Mount  Bogdo,  11)5. 

- ■ — ■■■,  hi*  determination  of  the  prin- 

cipal form*  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  338. 

— , his  remark*  on  the  difficulty 

of  determining  the  western  commencement  of  the  Ural, 

at 

■ — ■ , his  conclusion*  with  regard  to 

gneis*  and  stratified  granite,  133. 

— — . hit  ofiinion  of  the  age  of  the 

auriferous  alluvia  of  the  Ural,  474. 

. ■ — , hi*  opinion  that  diamonds 

would  be  found  in  the  Ural  confirmed,  48JL. 

. — , hi*  view*  of  the  rise  of  the  Ural 

and  Altai  Mountain*.  41*7. 

, his  views  on  the  ancient 

course  of  the  Oxua,  677.  £52. 
lluoneherg  \ Sweden),  alum-slate  seen  at,  1£* 

Hunt.  M.,  his  division  of  the  tertiary  rucks  in  the  Crimara,  3122. 
Hypothesis  of  the  cause  of  the  inversion  of  strata  in  the  Ural,  | 
4ti3.  (See  also  Appendix.  646.) 

. - to  explain  the  arrangement  of  the  Scandinavian 

block*,  Sift*. 

Ilythifiul  (Sweden),  Silurian  fossil*  from,  IS?, 


Ici-cmv,  eau«  of  the  cold  in,  187. 12L 

Ice,  effect  of.  as  a means  of  transport  in  modern  times, 5(14, 665. 

. in  forming  ridge*  of  gravel  on  the  banks  of  lakes 

in  Russia,  569, 

Icebergs,  agency  of,  in  depositing  drift  and  transporting  erratic 
blocks,  531. 

considered  w ith  reference  to  their  power  in  transport- 
ing drift,  328. 

--  of  tlte  Pacific  referred  to,  522L 

. their  effect  in  grating  ami  scratching  tlte  rock*  over 

which  they  are  forced,  533. 

. great  probability  of  their  ancient  existence  in  Scandi- 

navia and  Lapland,  637. 

, effect  of,  floating  from  Scandinavia.  561. 

Ice-floe.  illustration  of  the  melting  of  an  ancient,  547. 
Iclithvolites  of  Russian  Devonian  strata,  new  and  remarkable 
genera  of,  3L  * 

, note  concerning  M. 

Agassiz's  researches  and  M.  EichwaUP*  memoir  on  this  sub- 

■■  of  the  lower  beds  of 

the  Yolkof  differ  from  those  in  the  upper  strata  of  the 
Valdai  Hills  on  the  l*riutchka  (Prikaha),  i! 

— on  the  eastern  bank*  of 

Lake  Onega  near  the  mouth  of  the  Andoma,  18. 

— in  Livonia,  5L. 

- on  the  Vol  (Timaa), 


■ — ■ associated  with  Devo- 

nian Molluaca,  30*  43,(10*02. 

— ■ , their  value  in  diatin- 

guishing  those  bed*  from  the  underlying  ones,  &L 
. , comparative  scarcity  in  Russian  carbonifrrous 

strata,  KKL 

Ichthyosaurus,  fragioenU  of,  found  in  the  Jurassic  strata  of 

Simbirsk,  258. 

Identity  of  the  Devonian  fossil  fishes  of  Russia  with  those  uf 
the  old  red  of  Scotland,  fifL 
Igneous  eruptions  around  the  DoneU  coal-field,  112, 

disturbances,  effect  of  on  the  former  bottoms  of  the 

Caspian.  224. 

rocks  of  the  Ural  mountain*,  232  to  470. 

— — and  pala'ozuic  rocks  of  the  hsetz.  3(13. 

. — rocks,  peculiar  ap|*-arance  of  in  the  Katchkanar,  222. 

origin  nf  the  granitifnmi  rocks  of  the  Ilmen  Hills,  43lL 

— rocks  of  the  Guberlinski  Hill*,  outline  of  442. 

■ and  nietamorphic  rocks  of  the  axis  of  the  South  Ural 
described,  424. 


Ijema  or  Ishma,  Jurassic  shales  surmounting  carboniferous 
rocks  at,  415.  417. 

Ik,  concretionary  masses  of  gypsum  (Permian)  with  caverns  in 
the  valley  watered  by  this  river,  lafl. 
lick  (Orenburg),  fossiliferous  siliceous  grit  of  the  Jurassic 
period  on  the,  212. 

Iletsk  (Arctic  Ural),  encrinital  limestone  on  the,  44)8. 

- — ■ — . thick  bed*  of  carl>oniferoua  limestone  on  the,  409. 

Ihnk  (TchuMuvaya).  carboniferout  limestone  fossils  at.  3NI. 
lUantu  peroral u of  the  Silurian  system  identical  with  L erai- 
ti  cauda,  12. 

lUetzkaya-Zastchita  (Orenburg),  mass  of  rock  salt  ami  gypsum 
of  the  Permian  age  at,  MS,  183.  184. 

- - — , freezing  cavern  at,  18(». 

, fossiliferou*  siliceoiu  beds  of  the  Jurassic 

period  near,  '2 47. 

Ilmen,  Lake,  the  lied*  near,  chiefly  Devonian,  4JL 
■ - — , cliff*  of,  near  Korostino,  contain  Devonian  fossils, 

44. 

, great  thickness  of  the  inferior  strata  developed  to 

the  south  of,  4&. 

Ilmen  Hills  (Minsk  ',  extension  of  crystalline  rocks  to,  433. 

, grmnitiform  ridges  of,  436. 

Indcrsk,  Lake,  Jurassic  rocks  of,  193. 

■ — , Mount,  an  isolated  hill  of  red  sand,  marl,  and  lime- 

stone in  the  southern  steppes,  LU2. 

, ice-caves  said  to  exist  there,  190. 

India,  analogy  between  the  cotton  soil  of,  and  the  Russian 
tchornoxem,  503. 

ludiga  river,  traverses  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  the  Ti- 
nian range,  415. 

Inferior  oolite,  absence  of,  between  Prussia  and  Asia,  258. 
Infusoria,  remains  of.  in  the  Jurassic  grits  of  Moscow.  241. 
Inkino,  on  the  Oka,  section  of  Jurassic  rocks  near,  233. 

— — — . ironsand  beds  of,  belong  to  the  Moscow  Jurassic  scries, 
444. 

looeeramuB  grit*  (Aticuta  v.  Buch,  luwlie)  characteristic  of  the 
Jurassic  period  in  many  parts  of  Russia,  437.  445. 
Intrusive  rock*  near  Christian ta.  13*. 

in  Sweden,  li  et  req. 

along  the  North  of  Russia,  22*. 

11  of  1 loch  land  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  24*. 

■ - — - — throughout  the  Ural  mountains,  Jt HZ  to  47». 

■ of  ibe  North  Ural,  all  on  the  same  line  of  erup- 
tion, 380  et  ary.  . 

Inversion  of  strata  ou  the  west  flank  of  the  North  Ural,  3841. 

on  the  east  flank  of  the  South  Ural,  42 1. 

at  several  places  west  of  Zlataust,  430.  433. 

45(1. 

, general  view  of,  in  the  Ural,  Alps.  Ac.,  4G3. 

• in  North  Wales,  470. 

Ireland,  examples  of  striated  rocks  and  drift  in,  51iL 
lreturl  or  Krernel  (highest  peak  of  South  Ural),  the  geology  of, 
according  to  Col.  Heltnersen  and  others,  421.  4j(>. 

Irendyk  (ridge  of  the  South  Ural),  M.  Rose's  account  of  one  of 
its  broken  prolongations,  447. 

ridge,  account  of  a section  across,  450. 

. peaks  of  this  mountain  ridge,  view  of,  453,  C54, 

Iron,  concretion*  of  argillaceous  ore  of.  at  the  mines  of  Li  wit- 
chia- Balks,  HHL 

, the  lies*  ores  of,  obtained  from  the  Ural,  110- 

worked  on  the  cliff*  of  the  L'nja  from  the  Jurassic  mrks.234. 

sanda.  containing  Ox/urtiun  fossils,  on  the  bank*  of  the 

OLs,  212. 

, flourishing  works  of,  near  the  eruptive  rocks  of  Nijni 

Sergiosk  (Ural),  358. 

, magnetic  otcs  of,  founrl  at  Nijny-Tagilsk (North Ural ).37n. 

— , ore*  of,  found  at  Bakalski  (South  Ural),  449. 

— — , chromate  nf,  fountl  in  the  South  Ural,  438. 

Is,  river  (North  Ural),  Silurian  fossil*  (PrmJamerus  near  to  /’. 

Kuitjhiii)  fouud  on  the  hank*  of,  S)4. 

Uabclnni,  fort  of, on  the  lick,  osseous  remains,  probably  Saurian, 
found  in  a siliceous  Jurassic  grit  at,  247. 
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’slima  or  Ijenu  {Tinian),  Jurassic  ‘hales  surmounting  carboni- 
ferous rocks  on  flic,  415.  417, 

Ivliora  iSt.  Petersburg),  L'ngufitc  grit  fSilnrian)  elr27*. 

— — , fine  white  (Silurian)  sand  of,  27*. 

■ — , Devonian  heds  nn  the,  32L 

Isolated  patches,  the  character  of  the  secondary  rocks  of  Russia, 
229. 

lwet*  river  {east  of  Ekaterinharg),  section  and  sketch  of,  364. 

, fossil  mammalian  bones  found  in  the  tributaries 

of,  liLL  • 

Istok  i Siberia),  Silurian  rock*  nn  the  (tanks  of  the,  2&L 
Itvorin  (Donetz),  sequence  of  carboniferous  rocks  at,  103. 
Isvosk  on  the  Vulkof,  superposition  of  Lower  Silurian  limestone 
to  bituminous  schist,  29*. 

Itacoliunite,  presence  of, at  Verdtny  Darantchinsk  (North  Ural), 

3JLL 

, schist  resembling  this  rock,  probable  matrix  of  the 

diamonds  in  the  Ural,  481. 

Itshalki,  frjssiliferous  Permian  limestones  at.  165,  1G6. 
Ivinitzki,  Cape.,  his  memoirs  on  and  gcohigica]  map  of  the 
country  of  the  Donets.  ML 99.  IQJ.  1<M.  Ill 
Iranofka  (Donetz),  earlwiufeTOus  limestone  of,  22, 

Ivanorik  (Orel),  sandy  beds  containing  fishes  found  there,  52. 
Izium  on  the  Donetz,  Jurassic  rocks  discovered  by  Major 
(Mode  near,  219. 

, important  Jurassic  and  cretaceous  section  at,  452. 

, section  showing  cretaceous  series  at.  2fi2. 

J ahrim  (Yabrim)  near  Itietef,  Devonian  rocks  and  fossils  of.  5fl* 
Jasikoff.  M.  (Yarik  off),  his  collect  loo  of  the  cretaceous  fossil*  of 
and  sections  near  Simbirsk,  273. 

• ■ ■ his  list  of  eocene  tertiary  fossils  near  Simbirsk,  2MZ. 

, his  account  of  the  ancient  northern  extension  of 

the  Caspian.  321. 

Jasper,  schists  concerted  into,  445, 151. 

Jaspers  on  the  cast  flank  of  the  South  Ural,  1£L 

■ ■ at  Preohrajcnski-gora,  Orsk,  416. 

Jeive  (Y'eue >.  thickness  of  the  'plela'  limestone  at,  ££L 
Jclatma  or  Ydatma,  white  (carboniferous)  limestone  of  Raaimof 
extends  to,  til. 

, sections  of  Jurassic  rocks  on  the  Oka  near,  233. 

, ironsand  of  Unja  near  this  place  belong  to  the  age  of 

tbc  siliceous  ( Jurassic)  grits  near  Moscow,  242. 

beds  at  this  place  the  lowest  of  the  Jurassic  scries  in 
Russia,  255. 

erratic  hlocks  extend  to,  519. 

Jeli-meita.  near  Licit virt.  hoods  of  coal  at.  ZL 
Jeleztioc  ( HeUtnaia  Fr.),  coal  mines  of,  1HL 
Jendovistic  (Yetuiovistie),  on  the  Vcduga,  strata  containing  De- 
vonian fossils  at,  ILL 

Jrvitze,  south  of  Warsaw,  Jurassic  sandstones  of,  242. 

Jezem  (Yezem),  Tinian,  Silurian  rocks  at,  AUtL 
Jointed  structure  of  lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Ksthnnia,  33*. 

— of  thr  granitiformRUusesof  the  Ilmen  hilts.  435. 

Jorttavoi  Kamen,  fossilifcrous  siliceous  grit  in  the  ridge  of,  247. 
Junction  of  Azoic  and  Silurian,  Lfi  el  «w. 

of  Silurian  and  Devonian,  UL3i£  el  My. 

of  Devonian  and  carboniferous,  IQ.  IS.  128.  387.  IfiQ. 

of  carboniferous  and  Permian,  146,  1 5U,  159, 172, 174. 

and  Jurassic,  232.  235. 

■ of  J urasric  and  cretaceous.  246,  252,  262. 

of  cretaceous  and  tertiary,  273.  2/6,  &c. 

of  ui  toe  cue  with  freshwater,  296.  5U2. 

. — with  Arslo-Cospiaa,  296  to  326. 

of  Permian  with  Pleistocene,  S2£L 

of  mica  schist  w ith  granite  at  Synatan.  434. 

Jurassic  slude  reposing  conformably  on  the  red  marls  at  Kraanoe 
Pnjcni.  near  Pies,  on  the  Volga,  LZIL 
Jurassic  or  oolitic  series  of  Russia,  it*  extent,  IL 
Jurassic  rucks,  Russian,  covering  red  maria  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga.  U& 

, succeed  the  carboniferous  limestone  at 

Moscow  and  Jclatma  (Yelatma),  &L  84*  235. 


Jurassic  rocks,  Russian,  general  account  of,  229  el  «y. 

-■  ■ ■■  . uniformity  of  character  in  different  parts 

of  Russia,  230. 

, description  of,  by  Count  sou  Keyserliiig, 

in  the  Prtcbora  country,  23LL 

, account  of  the  basin  of  the  middle  Volga, 

, account  of  the  basin  of  the  Oka,  233- 

, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow, 


23L 


235- 


, section  at  Sparrow  Hill.  Moscow,  237. 

, fossils  of.  from  Korosluivo  (Moscow ), 

results  of  tbeir  examination,  23H. 

. ferruginous  tarnl  and  grit  of,  238. 

..  ...  — . -■  , gmt  basin  of,  on  tbc  Lower  Volga,  243. 

— — — , limits  and  lithological  character  of,  in 

the  liarin  of  the  Ixiwer  Volga,  214. 

, lance  ram  ns  {.Irieula.  hndic)  limestone 

of,  at  Simbirsk,  215.  (See  Table  iu  Plate  Vi.) 

■ , section  of,  at  Goroditclie  ou  the  Volga. 

246. 


, black  shale  of,  near  Sysran,  246. 

eastern  tract  of,  412. 

■ fossils  of,  from  Orenburg,  identified  by 

M.  von  Huch,  247. 

- , south  of  Orenburg,  248. 

, upper  group  uf,  in  Southern  Russia, 
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the  Donetz,  250. 


from  India,  257. 


406. 


range,  417. 


— , upper  limestoues  of,  at  Sviatagura  on 

, of  Kamcnka  on  the  Donetz,  250 
of  Izhm  on  the  Donetz,  25L 
European  equivalents  of,  253. 

-,  general  conclusions  concerning,  253  el 

their  fossils  cumpared  with  specimens 

on  the  eastern  flank  of  Die  arctic  Ural, 

-,  between  the  arctic  Ural  and  the  Tinian 


, the  Ichomozrm  or  black  earth  in  part 
derived  from  the  destruction  of  the  black  shale  of  this  se- 
ries, 562. 

— , general  account  of  the  condition  of  this 

group  in  Russia,  582. 

Juriavctz  (Yuriavetz),  superposition  of  Jurassic  lied*  on  the 
older  rocks  at,  232. 

- , erratic  blocks  of  quartz  rock  found  at,  520. 


Kaoinkkoi,  cast  of  Ekaterinburg,  Devonian  limestone  al,  363. 
Kihorl  (Prussia),  large  houldm  found  at,  523. 

Kakva  (North  Ural),  palttozoic  deposits  on  the,  396. 

, metamorphic  rucks  observed  in  the  descent  of  the  river, 

400. 

, upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  fossils  from,  613- 

Kalapi-polist,  south  of  St.  Petersburg,  Devonian  limestones  in 
ancient  quarries  near,  42. 

Kaletzkava,  on  the  Dwina,  cliffs  of  (Permian)  gypsum  at.  173 
Kalitva  (lion),  sections  showing  cretaceous  rocks  oil  the  hanks 
of  the,  220. 

Kalmiuss  and  Voltchia,  stratified  crystalline  rocks  of  tlie.  ILL 

, result  of  examining  sections  ou  the  hank  of,  122. 

, ascending  series  of  carboniferous  rocks  at,  ILL 

, but  little  coal  exists  in  the  carbouiferous  strata  to  tlic 

south-east  of,  ILL 

Kalmucks,  strpnr  of  the,  composed  of  sands,  319. 

Kalino,  east  nf  Perm,  beds  of  cnal  near,  126. 

Koltchrdansk,  east  of  Ekaterinburg,  tertiary  millstone  of.  366. 

, account  of  section  from  Ekaterinburg  to,  362. 

Kalii,  palaeozoic  limestone  of  doubtful  age  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  South  Urol,  459. 

Kaluga  and  Tula,  lower  (carbouiferous)  limestone  of,  29. 
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Knot.  Motion  of  Permian  strata  neai  (be  mouth  of  the.  130. 
Kamarinuf  ( Anlatof  |.  Jurassic  lied*  seen  at  the  villain  of,  ilL 
Kamenetz,  on  the  Dniester,  Silurian  formation  of,  3fl*. 
Kamemhur  (Petrozavodsk),  block  ri<lce»  on  the  hill  of,  ALL. 
Kaiueuka  on  the  IXoiictz.  Jurassic  rock*  of.  250. 

Kamrnko.  source*  of  the  fimilLfcrous  Jurassic  siliceous  grits  of 
the.HL 

Kamcusk  i,  Siberia),  a new  genu*  of  roral*  from,  G22* 

■ ■ ■ ■ — , zavod  of.  383. 

Kamenskaya  (Donets),  white  chalk  at.  2f)fi. 

Kamiftctunr  ( Volga  j,  tertian'  fossils  found  at,  275. 

■ , aectinn  of  tertian  and  cretaceous  rocks  at,  2DL 
Kamiusoh  Bunin  (Crimea),  cliff*  of,  referred  to  the  Aralo-Cas- 

piao  aeries,  3<H. 

. I»ed*  of.  belong  to  the  ateppe  limokwe,  303. 

Kanevak  (Ural),  granitic  flagstone*  near,  LLL 
Kanin-nos,  argillaceous  and  micaceous  actual*  of  the  peninsula 
of,  HA 

Kara-Kdir-tau  and  Djahyk  Karagai.a  low  granitic  chain  east  of 
and  parallel  to  the  Ural,  ill 
Karagaiik  (Ural)  granite  and  syenite,  4-13. 

Karakuha,  the  aoutliern  limit  of  the  carboniferous  region  of 
the  DOMU,  ML 

. dvkea  of  crystalline  rock  at  many  place*  to  the  aouth 

of,  ILL  ’ 

—  , the  red  l>eda  of,  form  the  hose  of  the  carlMtiiferout 

scries,  Dl. 

Karan  and  laaape  (north  nf  Mariupol),  red  porphyry  near.  22, 
Kargala  (Orenburg),  association of  fossil  \egetal>lc  muaiua(l,er. 
mian)  with  ropperore  at  the  mines  of,  154. 

, saumid  remama  from,  belonging  to  Thecodont  sau- 

nans,  133. 

. siliceous  beds  at,  enntaining  Jurassic  fossil*,  247. 

Kargalinsk,  copper  mines  of,  148. 

riser,  one  of  the  limit*  of  the  carboniferous  region 

of  the  linnet  z,  »HL 

Kargapol,  the  carboniferous  limestone  exposed  in  flat  tract* 
near.  73. 

Kartinski  (Orenburg),  sauroid  remains  discovered  at.  134, 
Karpinakl,  Capt.,  lu»  account  of  the  rock*  on  the  Tehussovaya, 
339 : hi*  geological  map  around  Itognshifsk,  396. 

Kashiruv.  on  the  Oka.  remarkable  section  of  tlie  white  lime- 
stone of  the  carboniferous  series  at,  tLL 

, fossils  of  the  carboniferous  white  limestone  at.  82, 

Kashpnor,  on  the  Volga,  Jurassic  bituminous  schists  of.  243. 

, black  Jurassic  shale  of,  248, 

, range  of  the  chalk  to,  274. 

Kaaimof,  ancient  Tartar  town,  outcrop  of  limestone  at,  84. 

, extension  of  the  central  member  of  the  carboniferous 
limestone  beyond,  ttA 
Kail mik  (Ural),  xavod  of.  424. 

Katchkanar,  a remarkable  peak  of  the  North  Ural,  and  sketch 
of.  391. 

, magnetic  iron  ore  and  platinum  alluvia  of  the.  323. 

Katchn-kova  (South  Ural),  fuatiliferous  Silurian  limestones  of, 

A hL 

Kaup,  M„  hit  work  on  fossil  mamma' ia,  28 2. 

Kazan,  Permian  rucks  exhibited  at,  1M. 

, account  of  the  geology  of  the  district  between  this  place 

and  Perm,  1(H). 

, dca'ription  of  the  rocks  (Permian)  around  the  eity  of, 

DLL 

, white  Permian  limestone  on  the  Volga  near  the  dry 

of,  1 AL 

. interesting  section  of  Permian  rocks  near,  184. 
Kazatchi-  or  Cossatcbi-datchi,  account  of,  438  rt  sey. 

Keilhau,  >1.,  his  investigations  in  Scandinavian  geology,  10*.  12*. 

—  , hia  observations  nn  1‘koladn,  342, 

KelJoways  rock,  fossils  of  this  bed  found  in  the  cliffs  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oka,  2&L. 

_ , how  represented  in  the  Russian  aeries,  253. 

Kerist  river  (St.  Petersburg),  lower  merabert  of  Devonian  it. 
item  visible  in  its  water-course,  LL 


I Kcrzs,  on  the  Volga,  white  chalk  se*n  at.  274. 

Kertch  limestones  referred  to  the  Araln-U-aspian  series,  301. 

1 Keyserling,  Count  von  (see  Preface,  puiia),  his  discovery  of 
i fossils  in  the  De Ionian  beds  near  St.  Petersburg.  32* . 

" . bis  expedition  to  the  Petehora  i-nuntir, 

I 21 L all 

hit  account  of  the  Jurassic  deposits  in 

arctic  Russia,  230. 

, hi*  view*  concerning  the  raised  tea  bottoms 

of  the  Petehora.  332. 

— — ■ — . hi*  description  of  the  arrtie  Ural,  4Ufi. 

— Tinian  range,  412. 

— 1 - , his  investigation  of  the  Kirghis  Strppe  and 

Mount  Hogdo,  422. 

Kbanikoff,  M.,  hi*  opinion  concerning  the  true  level  of  the  sea 
of  Aral.  32t>. 

. hi*  statement  with  regard  to  the  deflection  of 

the  dream  of  the  Tanghi-Dnria,  377. 

Kbanikotf.  M.  J.,  his  important  geographical  assistance  to  the 

authors.gr>  I . 

k lurk  of,  importance  of  that  eity  in  influencing  the  future 
working  of  the  coal-seams  of  Petrofskaya.  Ac.,  1 111. 

— — — , exhibition  of  peculiar  cretaceous  rocks  at,  2ti7. 
Khivah,  the  ancient  Caspian  extended  over  the  district  around 
it,  2!47. 

, the  steppe  limestone  extend*  to  this  district,  309. 

— — , the  district  watered  artificially  by  the  river  Ox  us,  578. 
Khvahnsk,  on  the  Volga,  Jurassic  shale  nt,  245. 

■  , Jurassic  shale*  rapped  by  crrtaceous  rocks  at,  lifL 

Kianda  river  between  Onega  and  Archangel,  presence  of  old 

red  sandstone  at.  liL 

Kichenef  in  Hr«»arahia.  miocene  tertiarie*  at,  29S. 

Kulash  (Hirlcbei).  Permian  strata  on  the  banks  of  the.  152. 

, series  of  Permian  rock*  near,  134. 

Kulysh,  east  of  the  Ural,  palmoznic  limestones  of,  443. 

Kief,  extension  of  eocene  tertiary  lieds  to,  283. 

, supposed  tertiary  beds  at.  285. 

Kiclcc  in  Poland,  Devonian  Limestone*  at,  AL 

, Jurassic  sandstones  between  it  and  Warsaw, 

241. 

, tertiary  deposit*  near,  2£L 

- — ' ■ - . palaeozoic  rocks  not  covered  with  northern 

boulders  al,  Sad. 

Kiesel-thon  of  Kharkof,  288. 

Kiga  (west  of  the  Ural),  gnts  on  the,  18L 
KLOstrof,  in  the  Bay  of  Onega,  crystalline  rocks,  22. 

, resemblance  of  this  island  to  the  " skiin’’  of  Sweden, 

SUL 

Kinel  (Samara),  copper  ores  anciently  extracted  from  the.  1M. 
Kineshma,  on  the  Volga,  succession  of  Jurassic  rocks  between 
this  place  and  Pics.  233. 

King,  Mr.,  on  the  fossils  nf  the  magnesian  limestone,  21)6.  224. 
Kiniah.  or  Kutuulth  (Tehussovaya),  Devonian  rocks  at,  387. 
Kinnckulle  (Sweden',  relations  of  the  crystalline  ruck*  and  Silu- 
rian itrata  at,  1A, 

■ Kinofsk  (Tehussovaya),  contact  of  Devonian  with  carboniferous 

rocks  at.  125. 

| Kinovski  xavod  (Tehussovaya),  Devonian  limestones  at,  385. 

!'  Kipct.  near  Biclef,  ralcareout  flagstones  (Devonian)  charged 
with  fishes  at.  hi L 

Kirehholm  (Livonia),  Devonian  strata  at  the  castle  of,  50*  £L 
I Kirghis  frontier,  geology  of,  by  CoL  Helmeraen.  441. 

, steppe  of,  south  of  Orenburg  (Permian  strata),  183. 

— — . east  of  the  Ural,  each  ridge  in  it  a miniature  of 

those  mountains,  443. 

Ktrghifthansk,  east  of  Kongxir,  grita  and  conglomerates  east  of, 

Kiritof,  carboniferous  limestone  extends  near  to,  74. 

. section  across  the  calcareous  zone  of  Permian  rocks  at, 

174. 

Kishtymsk  (South  Ural),  zavod  of,  421, 

Kialavodak  (Caucasus),  mineral  springs  and  characteristic  Neo- 
comian  fossils  found  at,  200. 
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Kizilsk  (South  Ural),  carboniferous  limestone  between  Syr- 
lintkaya  and  this  place,  443. 

Kleinc  Pun  gam  (Eatbonia),  bed*  overlying  the  “pleta"  (Silu- 
rian) limestone  at,  34*. 

Klenofsk,  good  view  of  the  Ural  mountain*  from,  355. 

Klevlina,  between  Bugulma  and  Samara.  Permian  l.tngula,  157. 
Klin  (Moscow),  fossils  of  Jurassic  siliceous  grit  of,  246. 
KlinofskaraGora.  W.  of  Ural,  upper  carboniferous  bed*  at,  353  ■ 
Kloden,  Bit.,  hi*  work  on  ibc  fo**il*  of  the  March  of  branden- 
burg  referred  to,  541. 

Klutchcftki  near  Bielcbci,  association  of  fossil  vegetable  re- 
main* with  copper  ore  at,  154. 

— , discovery  of  saumid  remain*  in  the  Permian  con- 

glomerate at  the  mine  of.  155. 

Kniaapavlova,  near  luhallu.  foaailiferou*  (Permian)  bed*  of  gyp- 
sum and  limestone  of,  167. 

Kokenhuteu  (Livonia),  vertical  Devonian  bed*  conUining  ich- 
thvolitn.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  restlc  of,  &L 
Roktharof,  Lieut.,  hi*  travel*  with  the  author*  \Prefact  and 
pautm),  hi*  list  of  minerals  of  the  Ural  mountains,  640. 
See  Pre-ten  Kokckarofi  (ftl  n. ) , 662. 

Kolomna,  white  and  magnesian  (carboniferous  > limestone  at,  S3, 

, position  of  the  white  carboniferous  limestone  of  this 

place  in  the  general  sequence,  £L 

, fossil  localities  between  Jrlatma  and  tbi*  place.  231, 

Kolorani&kaya,  near  Moscow,  Jurassic  fossil*  found  at,  23L 
Kolp  river,  the  carboniferous  limestone  exposed  on  Use  bank* 
nf.  Id, 

Kongur,  millstone  grit  (carboniferous)  to  the  east  of,  128. 

, sequence  of  Permian  rock*  at,  143. 

gypsiferous  nature  of  the  Permian  rock*  at.  353. 

K up  pen  and  Baer,  MM.,  tbeir  observations  on  the  supply  of 
watei  to  the  Volga,  s, 

Koriniiza  (Poland),  shell*  found  in  the  tertiary  deposit*  at  this 
place,  299, 

Korisbevo  (Archangel),  ledges  of  carboniferous  limestone  at,  <6. 
Koroshovo  (Moscow),  study  beds  of  tbe  Jurassic  period  exhi- 
bited at.  236.  m. 

Koroskaya  (Moscow),  Juraasie  fossils  found  at,  234. 

Kortistitso  on  the  Lake  Ilmen,  Devonian  beds  at,  11. 

Kosrof  to  Velicoro,  low  ridge  exhibiting  tbe  sequence  of  the 
carboniferous  strata,  flj. 

Kossatur  (South  Ural),  mini  schist  with  garnets  at,  433. 
Kostroma,  ml  marls  (Permian)  seen  in  descending  tbe  Volga 
from  tbi*  place  to  Nijni  Novgorod,  179. 

- -i- — , ammonite  beds  at.  230. 

Komo,  Pentttnenas  baud  in  the  government  of.  31*. 

Kraka  hills  (South  Ural},  Silurian  limestones  of,  457. 
Krasnobursk  (Vologda),  sections  of  red  marl  (Permian)  exhi- 
bited in  tbe  ratines  near,  176. 

Krasno  I fimsk,  carboniferous  limestone  at,  353, 

Krasnoe  Pojeni,  on  tbe  Volga,  Tariegated  marls  covered  by  Ju- 
rassic shales  near,  178. 

Krasnoi-gura.  on  the  lasetz,  porphyries  of,  36fi, 

Krasnoi-Kut  (Donetz),  beds  of  coal  at,  101. 

Rremeuetz,  highest  ground  of  Western  Russia  near  to,  &L 

, tertiary  beds  between  this  place  and  Grodno,  265. 

brinks  and  Miuss,  sections  of  carboniferous  region  watered  by 
these  rivers,  £§* 

, extent  of  tbe  chalk  near  these  riven,  266. 

Krisolova,  near  Perm,  series  of  gypseous  rocks  at,  143. 
Krivoi-Toretz  (Doneu),  section  of  carboniferous  system  at.  104. 
Kruseiutrro,  Lieut.,  liis  survey  of  the  Timan  range  aud  Pet- 
chora  country.  Preface,  211, 340,  667, 

Kumuish,  or  Kinish  (Tcbussovaya),  bed*  at,  367, 
Kundnutcheskaya  (Donetz),  seams  of  coal  at,  iLfi. 

Kundrofka  (Orenburg),  section  of  the  carboniferous  series  near, 

132. 

Kundunuha  (opposite  Simbirsk),  northern  limit  of  tbe  ancient 
Caspian  rstends  to  the,  323. 

Knpfer-schiefer,  its  inferior  importance  a*  compared  with  the 
Russian  equivalents  of  tbe  same  bed,  136. 

Kursk,  calcareous  strata  seen  on  approaching,  269. 


Kursk,  cretaceous  section  at,  2lL 

Kurlze  and  Germar,  MM.,  their  list  of  the  fossils  of  the  knpfer- 
schiefer  of  Mansfeld,  215. 

Kosbrinsk  (North  Ural),  eruptive  rocks  and  magnetic  iron  near. 

30L 

— - ■ — , sedimentary  strata  of,  360. 

, sketch  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  environs 

of,  1112. 

Kusomenskava,  on  the  Pinega.  gypsum  (Permian)  at,  179. 
Ktminsk,  near  Zlaiaiist,  limestone  of.  probably  upper  Silurian, 
426. 

, zavod  of,  432. 

Kuteinikof  (Donets),  coal  found  at,  99, 

Kutorga,  M-,  his  work  on  Russian  Palrontotogy,  & 

Kutorga,  Prof.,  his  reference  of  the  Permian  plant*  to  tbe  car- 
boniferous period,  138. 

Kuvaslu  (South  Ural),  limestone  of,  subsidiary  to  the  metamor- 
phic  ridges  of  Zlataiul,  426. 

• . metaraorphie  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  432. 

Kwalynsk,  on  the  Volga,  true  chalk  at,  974. 

Laasfx  and  Karan,  north  of  Mariopol,  ml  porphyry  near,  £2, 
La  llaume,  near  Geneva,  freezing  grotto  of,  the  circumstances 
explained  by  M.  Pictet.  I!*7. 

Lacustrine  formation  of  the  auriferous  and  mammiferoua  detri- 
tus of  the  Ural,  49,'t. 

Isadora  l.akc,  absence  of  drifts  and  erratic  block*  near,  513. 

Lais  (North  Ural).  Pentamcrus  limestone  at,  376. 

Laminated  structure  uf  granite  at  Stepnaya  (east  of  tbe  Ural), 
443. 

Land,  ancient,  its  position  In  Siberia  during  the  deposit  of  the 
erratic  block*  and  other  drift,  399. 

Lapland,  coincidence  of  the  Timan  range  with  the  crystalline 
rocks  of.  413. 

■ , Russian,  conformability  of  the  Tunan  range  with,  413. 

and  Scandinavia,  great  probability  of  the  former  ex- 
istence of  icebergs  there.  537. 

modern  glacio-Ausiatile  action  In,  567. 

Lappish  frontier,  ddficulty  of  examining  the  rocks  on  the.  23*. 
Lanonofskaya,  on  tbe  Dwina,  red  marls  (Permian)  at,  LZjS. 
Lava  (St.  Petersburg),  Ungulite*  mixed  with  other  Silurian 
fossils  in  the  sandstone  on  this  river,  28. 

Leba  (North  Ural),  Peutamerus  limestone,  probably  Devonian. 
at.3^ 

Lebedian,  on  tbe  Don,  Devonian  rocks  at,  61. 

I^rlx-T-tlum.  a red  argillaceous  shale  uf  the  Permian  series,  133. 
Ledge  s or  ndges  of  blocks  on  the  banks  of  lakes  in  Russia  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  ice,  367. 

Lela  Istoschinsk  I North  Ural),  mctaaiorphiim  of  a foasdiferoua 
limestone  at,  375. 

Lena,  complete  carcasses  of  Urge  mam  mala  found  on  the  banks 
of.  496. 

and  Yenisei,  drift  and  mammoths’  bones  conveyed  by  these 

rivers,  40*?. 

Lepatuisk,  on  tbe  Don,  range  of  the  steppe  limestone  to.  300. 
Le  Play,  M..  his  map  of  and  work  on  tbe  Donetr.  carboniferous 
region,  L£0  ; bis  account  of  the  igneous  origin  of  the  mag- 
netic iron  of  Nijny  Tagilsk,  376;  and  other  places  in  the 
Ural  mountains,  376,  3W. 

— — , hi*  o|hdhmi  of  the  origin  of  auriferous  and  plati- 

niferous  alluvia,  464. 

Lrplma  tarcmulata  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Leptana  tat*, 

l&L 

lata  (Chonrtn  tarcmulata),  its  wide  range,  and  its 

presence  in  the  carlxmifirniis  rock*  of  Russia,  2<>r. 
1-euchtenberg,  1L  L IL  the  Duke  of,  fossils  described  by,  £jL 
licvel  of  the  Caspian,  calculations  to  determine  tbe,  391. 

, diagram  showing  it*  relation  to  the  levrl 

of  the  lakes  of  Azof  and  Aral  and  the  Mediterranean,  311. 
Level,  changes  of,  probably  accompanied  the  distribution  of 
icebergs  with  boulders,  599, 

Lhwyd,  bis  figure  and  description  of  tbe  genua  Litkoatrot»on,6\9. 
Lias,  absence  of,  in  Russia,  the  Crime*  and  Uaacaaus,  230, 949. 
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I*U*,  sbsence  of,  between  Prussia  and  tbe  frontier*  of  Asia, 
256. 

Lichvio,  Devonian  fossils  showing  an  approach  to  carboaiferou* 
types  found  near,  58. 

— . limestones  of.  tbe  uppermost  of  tbe  Devonian  series.  59. 

. the  central  carbotuferou*  basin  of  Russia  extend*  to 

this  place.  ZL 

Lignite,  lied*  of,  in  the  Jurassic  aerie*  of  tbe  valley  of  the  Volga, 

Limestone*  (Silurian)  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  13*.  15*.  17. 

— — of  Gothland  (Upper).  18*. 

of  Su  Petersburg  (lower),  called  * pleta,'  or 

Ortboceratite  limestone,  28*. 

— of  the  Isles  of  Oesel  and  Dago  (Baltic),  & 

of  Ekaterinburg  (Ural),  365. 


— at  Nijny  Tagilak  (North  Ural),  370. 376. 

at  Serehriansk  (ditto),  382. 

on  the  river  la  (ditto),  304. 

1 1 at  Bogrwlofsk,  Ac.  (ditto),  306. 

— — — — beyond  Petropavlosk  (ditto),  402. 

on  tbe  Yegradaga  (Arctic  Ural),  4Q8. 

11  ■ in  the  Tinian  range,  413,  418. 

west  of  Zlataiiit  (South  Ural),  429. 

• west  of  Bielorvtr.  (South  Ural),  456. 

■ (1  Devonian  l south  of  Czarskoc-celo,  Tchudova,  Ka- 

lapi-l'olist,  on  the  river  Volk«*f.  at  kortwlino  on  I.akc  Il- 
men, on  the  Hclaia  and  Priksha  ( VabUi).  Ar..32».  ii  to  45. 
■ on  the  Duna  (Livonia1,  &L 

— - — . central  dome  of  (chiefly  magnesian),  at 

Orel,  Voroncje,  Mtzensk,  Biclcf,  Ac.,  53  to  62. 

- on  tbe  cast  flank  of  the  North  Ural,  364, 


- on  tbe  west  flank  of  the  North  Ural,  3$i 

- on  the  west  flank  of  tbe  South  Ural,  458 


36*.  380,  397. 
tf  sey.,  3$0, 


el  ary. 


- (Devonian  and  carboniferous)  occurring  between 
Kinovsk  and  Oslanskoi-PristAn  on  the  Tchussnvaya,  386, 

(carboniferous)  of  the  Valdai  Hill*,  71*  22, 

- • ■■  ■■  - ■ ■ of  Vitcgra,  Cargopol,  Archangel,  Pi- 

negs,  Ac.,  73  to  77. 


to  84. 


-,  great  central  or  Moscow  basin  of,  U_ 

-,  lower  beds  of,  at  Tula  and  Kaluga,  21 L 
of  tbe  southern  region  of  Don  Cos- 
sacks ( Donetz),  ©4  to  123. 

- associated  with  much  coal  at  Lisait- 


diia- Balka  (Donetz),  IIP. 

- found  on  both  flanks  of  the  Ural 


mountains,  125*  130*  132*  357,  363,  376,  3JW.  423.  430, 
43$.  444,449,451.460. 

. fossiliferous  beds  of,  elevated  into  a 

singular  outlier  near  Stcrlitamak,  131. 

■ of  the  arctic  Ural,  409. 

— — and  millstone  grit  occupying  part  of 

the  Tinian  range,  414. 

rich  fnasiliferoui  beds  of,  at  Cossat- 


chi-Datchi  (South  Ural),  iM. 

beds  of,  ocpurring  near  L'rtazimsi, 

and  lietween  SyTtinskaya  and  KtzUsk  (South  Ural),  445. 

— — — occurring  on  tbe  flank*  of  the  Akri- 

tan  (South  Ural),  460, 

" (Permian),  lower  beds  of  this  serin,  142, 

—  . section  of,  in  the  governments  of  Oren. 

burg,  Kazan.  Nijni,  Perm,  Novngonxi,  Vologda,  and  Arch- 
angel, 116,  148.  152.  153.  136.  158,  163,  166,  173,  178. 
182,  1K3.  

•,  beds  of  this  group,  containing  Product™, 


overlaid  by  tufaceoits  strata,  153- 

— , beds  of,  overlying  gypseous  concretionary 

masses  in  the  valley  of  the  Ik.  156. 

, concretionary  mast  of,  at  Chriatof  on  tha 

Volga,  17$. 


Limestones  (Permian),  tufaceout  beds  of.  between  Sriask  and 
Tclieboksar  on  the  Volga,  180. 

■ of  Bogdo  and  the  steppe  of  Astrakhan,  lfiJL 

black  beds  containing  fishes,  m Sdcsia, 

beds  of,  on  the  Ukhta  and  Vitchegd* 


200. 


(Timan),  413. 

(pabeozoic,  of  doubtful  age),  masses  of,  east  of 

Troitsk  (Kirghis  Steppes),  442. 

, beds  of,  at  Kidyth, 

east  flank  of  South  Ural,  443. 

(metamorphosed  pahrozoie),  associated  with  the 

magnetic  iron  ore  of  Blagodat,  379. 

fossiliferous  beds  of, 


between  two  eniptive  ridge*  on  the  Miass,  426. 

sandy  beds  of, 


near  tbe  Trhornaya  (Zlatoust),  the  Uraituc  being  trans- 
fused Willi  hornblende,  433. 

■■  ■ ■ 1 ",  gold  diffused 

through,  in  the  bed*  south  of  Misik,  488. 

(Jurassic),  in  nodules  only  in  Northern  and  Central 

Russia,  230*  24fl. 

— , upper  beds  of,  on  the  Donetz,  351. 

— , bed*  occurring  on  tbe  Donetz  and  at 


Cracow  compared  with  those  of  the  coral  rag  and  calc  grit 
of  England,  253. 

— — (tertiary  tuiocene),  221  tt  erf. 

(tertiary),  steppe  limestone  at  Odessa  and  on  the 

shores  of  tbe  Black  Sea  and  sea  of  Azof  referred  to  the 
Aralo-Caspian  period.  301. 

— , metaiDorphism  of,  401. 

Limuhu,  the  first  appearance  (in  ascending  order)  of  this  genus 
in  the  Permian  rocks.  212. 

Lissenko,  Major,  tbe  assistance  given  by  him  to  tbe  authors, 
427.  433.  488:  and  description  of  lithograph  facing  page 

437,  654. 

Lissitchia- Balka,  imperial  coal-works  at,  L£L 
, thickness  of  the  workable  seams  of  coal  at, 

112. 

. succession  of  strata  between  this  place  and 
Bschmuth.  11 1. 

importance  of  boring  to  determine  tbe  value 


of  the  carlmniferotis  rock*  east  and  west  of,  1 1$. 

, chalk  near  the  coal-mines  of,  266, 


List,  tabular,  of  the  fossils  of  tbe  Permian  system  in  Europe, 

ttl. 

— of  tertiary  fottilt  from  Bntschak  on  the  Dnieper,  286. 

of  fossil  shell*  (tertiary)  found  at  Korinitza  in  Poland,  ‘292. 

of  Caspian  shells,  fossil  and  recent,  3U6. 

— of  tertiary  shells  found  upon  the  Dwina  and  at  Ust-Vaga,329. 
LUtvanite,  peculiar  mineral  substance  from  near  Miaak.  435. 
I.utvenaya-gora  (Miask),  metamorphic  rocks  with  gold  at,  435. 
Lilhudcndrou,  generic  characters  uf,  597  i points  in  which  it 

differs  from  nearly-allied  genera,  598. 

unmulatum,  Lonsdale,  description  of,  598. 

■ ■—  concameratum,  la>n*dale,  description  of,  598. 
eoetatum,  l^onsdale,  description  of,  598. 

- fwiculatvm,  Phillips,  description  of  Russian  *pe- 
cimeni,  60U- 

Lithngraphic  sketches  in  this  volume  described,  653,  654. 
Lithological  character  of  the  old  rocks  in  Russia,  25*  584.  el 
peunm. 

- structure  of  the  central  zone  of  Devonian  rocks  in 


European  Russia,  54. 

character  of  the  Juraasic  rocks  of  Russia,  244. 

of  the  cretaceous  rock*  of  Russia,  2£5  *t 


l IMkoetrotiau,  characters  of  the  genus,  602. 

| - ■ ■ emerc«e/mw.  descrintionof  Rmsian  specimen.  603. 

i , comparison  of,  with  l^jCarifuru ie,604. 

! mamnuUare  (Atlrtm  mammdlarw  of  Fischer),  de- 

scription  of,  fiufl. 

i utroide* , Lonsdale,  description  of,  607. 
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Utkoitntion  Utmfvrmt,  Fleming,  description  of  Russian  tpeci- 
men,  608. 

compared  with  the  proposed  sub-genus  CnmM, 

620. 

Livonia,  triangulation  and  surrey  of,  by  Struve,  21*  C57. 

. Devonian  rocks  of,  50. 

Lobra  (North  Ural),  palroroic  limestone  near  the,  32BL 
Local  drift,  bow  mixed  with  northern  in  Russia,  25*.  511,  520 
el  teq. 

Local  ongin  exclusively  of  the  I.'raliaxi  drift,  476.  527. 

Longitude,  great  change  of  blocks  in  changing  the  meridian  of, 
523. 

Lonsdale,  Mr.  W.,  his  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  oorali  of  the 
Deroman  rocks,  li 

, his  account  of  the  palaeozoic  corals  of  Russia, 

Sill  »t  try. 

— — , his  determination  of  the  corals  of  the  Permian 

system,  2l>6- 

Loss,  its  relation  to  the  tchomoxem  or  blark  earth  of  Russia,  561. 
Luvcn,  Prof.,  his  services  rendered  to  the  authors,  15 ; bis  ob- 
serrations  on  deep  sea  shells,  552 : his  determination  of 
the  carboniferous  limestone  at  Spitsbergen,  362* 
l/>w  steppe  of  the  Caucasus,  .110- 

Lower  greensand  i Neoconrian),deve]opment  of,  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  2fiL>. 

, its  presence  in  Russia,  Crimma,  Ac.,  279.280. 

Lower  new  red  sanditone,  rcscmhlance  of  the  Permian  sands 
and  marls  to,  176.  202. 

of  England,  its  rocks  form  part 

of  the  Permian  system,  202.  201. 

Lower  Volga,  cretaceous  and  tertiary  rocks  of,  273.275.  277. 
Loblino,  white  carboniferous  limestone  of  Moscow  at,  fckL 
Ludlow  rocks,  psammitc  of  Akri-tau  resembles,  4fiU. 

Lugan,  fnandrics  of,  supplied  with  coal  from  the  mines  of  Us- 
pensk  and  Lissitrhia-Balka,  U>7.  109- 

, no  upper  Jurassic  rocks  at,  249- 

— — , borings  through  the  white  chalk  at,  266. 

Lug-nos  i Sweden),  section  at,  exhibiting  the  lowest  Silurian 
strata  overlying  and  denied  from  the  Azoic  rocks,  Iff, 
Lukntka  (North  Ural),  greenstone  protruded  at,  362. 

Lutsk,  older  tertiaries  on  the  Styr  near.  2&L 

Lydian  stone  in  the  carboniferous  district  of  the  arctic  Ural,  410- 

at  Kuva»hi  (South  Ural),  432. 

Lycll.  Mr.,  his  work  on  North  Amcnra  alluded  to,  JL 

, hi*  olwervation*  on  Udde valla  and  other  parts  of 

Sweden.  32b.  5 16. 

, his  views  of  the  habitation  and  entombment  of  the 
SiWrian  mammoths,  196. 

— , his  view  of  the  agency  of  icebergs  in  producing  drift, 

509.  53W- 

Machnitka  (Poland),  mioccne  deposits  at,  2ltL 
Macintosh,  Mr.,  bis  memoir  on  the  supposed  evidence  of  glaciers 
in  North  Wales,  iiff, 

Madarcn,  Mr  Charles,  his  observations  on  groovings  of  rocks, 

519. 

Magdalcnski  mine,  near  Bogoslofsk,  Coe  old  produce  of,  477. 
Magnesian  limestone  (Devonian)  at  Orel,  Ac.,  3A  et  aey. 

— — (carboniferous)  on  the  Stolobna  rivulet, 

(Valdai),  LL 

— at  the  base  of  the  car- 
boniferous group  near  Vitegra,  1A. 

— at  the  quarries  of  Mutch- 

kova  (Moscow),  Hi;  at  Kolomna,  tta. 

— — character  of  carlxmiferous  limestone  at  Kizilsk.  445. 

limestone,  the  name  wholly  unflued  to  characterize  * 

the  Permian  system,  L3IL 

— (Permian),  zone  of,  belonging  to  this 

system  on  the  west  flank  of  the  Ural  mountains,  1 12. 

.. , between  Uugulma  and  Sa- 

mara and  at  Scrgidsk,  157. 

_ , section  at  the  Taucboffski 

mod  (Kazan),  IffiL 


Magnesian  limestone  (Permian),  at  Teplova  west  of  Arzamas, 

l&L 

-  , true  position  as  a memiier  of 

the  great  palicozoic  series  asserted,  202. 

Magnesite  of  the  Gubcrlintki  bills,  448. 

Magnetic  iron,  crystals  of,  west  of  the  Ural  and  at  Ekaterin- 
bury.  3rt0.  3liL 

■ ■ - • - in  masses  at  Nijny  Tagilsk,  370. 

1 ■ with  porphyry  at  Mngnituara,  445. 

— — ore,  M.  le  Play’s  remarks  on  the  origin  of,  380. 

of  Nijny  Tagilsk,  its  igneous  origin  shown, 

largely  extracted  from  the  hill  of  Blagodat 

(North  Ural'.  3/H, 

--  — ■■  ■ • ■ of  Ulagndat  shown  by  Helmersen  to  be  erup- 
tive, 379. 

■ of  the  Katrhkanar,  39,1. 

Magnets,  natural,  very  powerful  ours  found  in  the  Katchkanar 
peak  ( North  l'nsli.  31*2. 

Magnitnava  (South  Ural),  magnetic  iron  associated  with  por- 
phyry, at  thu  place,  445. 

Makand.  on  the  Unja,  red  marls  (Permian)  appearing  at,  17H. 

, shales  (Jurassic)  occurring  at,  233. 

Makarofka,  Mount  (South  Ural),  mineral  composition  of,  429 

Malachite,  a cupriferous  stalagmite,  374. 

■ ■ found  rarely  in  the  copper  grits  of  the  Permian  scries, 

1AL 

■,  orcur*  in  a great  turns  at  Nijny  Tagilsk,  373. 

Malayoraslovetz,  .Incu/a  anhtfua  found  ia  the  carboniferous 
nwks  at,  209. 

Mai  modish,  cast  nf  Kazan,  flaggy  limestones  subordinate  to  tbe 
red  rocks  of  the  Permian  scries,  lid?. 

Malumh,  cast  of  Kazan,  red  marl  ami  pebbly  rock  (Permian)  at. 

Kill. 

Malmoc  (>cn  and  Malmoe  Kalv  (Christiania),  Silnrian  fossils  in, 

Malton  oolite,  its  identity  with  tbe  Jurassic  white  limestone  of 
Crarow  and  the  Donetz,  233L 

Mammoth,  habitation  and  destruction  of  the,  in  Siberia.  192. 

- , tbe  former  existence  of  thia  animal  in  northern  Eu- 
rope in  a cold  climate,  41)5. 

, food  of  this  animal  (see  Owen).  497. 

— . bones  of,  associated  with  gold  in  the  Hcrczof  rivulet 
near  Ekaterinburg,  478. 

- in  tbe  gold  detritus  of  Prshanka  (North 

Ural),  l&L 

— , associated  with  auriferous  alluvia  at  Soi- 

manuf»k  (South  Ural),  and  south  of  Minsk.  486,  49 L 

■ — — , snpervtitiou*  feelings  of  the  Bashkirs  and 

Samoycdes  regarding,  491. 

, probably  drifted  to  some  of  the  northern- 
most points  of  Siberia,  497.  198- 

■ ■ , drift  containing,  at  Taganrog.  502. 

Mamniskaya  ( Isseuj,  flagstone*  anil  scliaalstemi  of,  363. 

Man.  changes  effected  by  him  in  the  course  of  the  river  Oxus, 

577 ; in  diminishing  other  streams,  57H. 

Mantel!,  Dr.,  names  a Jurassic  ichthyolite  of  Russia  Gyrodiu 
MmrcAUfm.  240 ; his  opinion  on  Jurassic  plants,  21L 

Mantrica  (Kalmiuu),  fossils  of  the  nrixmiferou*  limestone  at, 

Sfi. 

Maps,  geological.  See  Strangwavs,  Helmersen,  Erman,  Ivanitski, 
l.e  May,  Olivieri,  Karpsnxki,  Lissebko,  Ac. 

— of  the  sea  of  Aral,  corrections  In  the  outline  of,  327. 

— — ■ of  Russia  and  the  Ural  mountains  (Plate  VL  and  VI l.). 
Par  authorities  consulted  by  the  authors,  see  Preface,  34 it, 
and  description  of  plates,  635. 

of  the  Ural  mountains,  reference  to,  and  to  the  coloured 

sections  of,  348  el  *eq. 

Marhle,  crystalline,  nf  Kushvinsk,  381. 

— , rucrinital,  at  Syrastan  (South  Ural),  with  eruptive 
rocks.  434. 

- — ■ . granular,  with  the  granite  of  the  steppes  of  the  Ui, 

1AL 
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Marcliinsk.  on  the  Kahmusa,  section  from  Karakuba  through 
the  carboniferous  series  to  this  place,  LiiL 
Maria  canal,  near  Vitegra,  fossiliferaus  beds  of  carboniferous 
limestone  near,  75. 

Marina,  sooth  of  Czarskoe-cdo,  marlstone  cliffs  of  Drvonian  age 

at.  as*. 

Marine  origin  of  the  Russian  coal  .measures  of  the  Donelz,  1 13. 

beds  of  newer  tniocenr  period  covered  by  the  brackish 

and  freshwater  steppe  limestone,  2Dfl. 

remains  fuund  in  the  drift  of  Northern  Siberia,  43H 

, reason  of  their  absence  in  Scandinavian  ilrift, 

Mi). 

, absence  of,  in  the  auriferous  detritus  of  tire 

Ural,  i&L 

— - - univalves,  absence  of,  in  the  steppe  limestones  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian.  Black  and  Azof  seas.  305. 

Marls,  shales  and  sands  prevalent  throughout  the  lower  paleo- 
zoic series  in  Russia,  25.  to  8JL 

(Permian),  abundance  of,  137  to  182  el  eeq. 

, (cretaceous).  268.  273.  275  rt  $rq. 

Marlstone  (Devonian)  at  Marina  and  Poritz  on  the  I shorn,  32*. 

(Permian),  great  thicknesses  of  in  the  Permian  scries 

between  Verfcni  and  Nijni  Troitsk,  133. 

1 overlying  tufaccous  limestones  between 

Ssiask  and  Tcheboksar  on  the  Volga,  180. 

— ■ ■ ■ - (Jurassic),  beds  of,  between  Pies  and  Kineshma,  233. 

concretions  of,  with  sand,  at  lukiiw  on 

the  Oka  and  Korashovo,  near  Moscow,  236. 

(cretaceous),  beds  of,  near  kamischinc  on  the  Volga, 

276. 

Marly  deposits  (Permian),  their  position  with  reference  to  the 
zechstein,  183. 

Marshall,  Mr.  James,  his  Cumberland  investigations,  2*. 
MatiushemkayB,  on  the  Don,  CTrtareous  sections  at.  370. 
Mayrnce.  probable  eocene  date  of  the  tertiaries  in  the  basin  of, 

asf. 

Mecklrnburgh.  shells  found  here  of  the  same  age  as  the  fossils 
uf  the  calcaire  grassier,  283. 

— , Scandinavian  blocks  on  the  slopes  of  hills  in, 422. 
Mediterranean  type  of  secondary  racks,  meaning  of  this  ex- 
pression as  employed  by  Von  Uuch,  341). 

—  , eastern,  an  extensive  ancient  sea  of  brackish 

water,  of  which  the  Caspian  and  Aral  arc  only  remnants, 

2RL 

, the  relative  level  of  the  Caspian  and  other  seas 

compared  with  its  level,  333. 

Menselinsk,  Orenburg,  fossil  fishes  (Permian)  found  at,  *218. 
Meridian  direction  or  the  Uralian  rocks,  338.  4C7. 

Mertri-sol  (Orenburg),  dislocations  of  Permian  strata  at,  183. 
Mctoftaiuak  (Biclcbri),  section  of  Permian  rocks  at,  151. 

■ — calcareous  grits  (Permian),  with  Producti  occur- 
ring at,  1 33 

Metalliferous  productions  nf  the  Ural  mountains,  dates  of  their 
introduction,  472  to  401- 

— ores  chiefly  on  the  east  flank  of  the  Ural,  352,372 

et  teq. 

(auriferous)  rich  zone  near  Miaak,  434. 

Met  amorphic  rocks  of  Norway  of  the  Silurian  period,  H, 

— — — — (paleozoic)  of  Russia.  23*. 

of  the  Lappish  frontier,  22L 

— — — — of  Nijny  Sergtnsk,  357. 

■ - ■ ■ ■ of  the  nrighbourliood  of  Ekaterinburg,  360. 

————————  (limestones,  nahroroic)  associated  with  the 

magnetic  iron  of  Nijny  Tagiisk  and  Hlngmhu,  375.  379. 

— — ■ of  Kushviusk  (North  Ural),  38U. 

on  the  banks  of  the  Senebrianka,  382. 

— — (limestones),  fotsilifenms,  on  the  river 

Kakva  (North  Ural),  Mi 

■ — (micaceous)  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the 

South  Ural,  431- 

—  (limestones),  fossiliferous  beds  of,  on  the 

Miass,  436. 

— - of  the  Urenga  and  Taganai  mountains,  428. 


Met  amorphic  rocks  between  the  zavod  of  Kussinsk  and  Zla- 
taust,  432. 

- - — ■.  of  those  which  form  the  crest  of  the  Ural- 

tan,  433  rt  jMuritn. 

— — — ■■  — — , condition  of  those  on  the  east  flank  of  the 
Ural,  && 

- (crystalline),  of  the  axis  of  the  South  Ural, 

444. 

, schists  of  the  Ircoiixk,  451. 

— ■■  - (Silurian!  of  the  Kraka  hills,  457. 

■■  ■ 1 (limestones),  gold  diffused  through  them  in 

the  beds  south  of  Miask,  4M\ 

- (palscozoic)  of  the  Ural,  general  concluding 
account  of,  586. 

Metamorpiiism  of  rocks,  evidence  of,  357.  400.  426. 

of  fassilifcrons  limestone  uf  the  Ural,  358.351*. 

375,  3 9*1  399,  4 36  el  erg. 

—  — ■ ■ of  the  Ural,  resume  of,  463. 

Meyendorf,  liaron  A.  von,  his  geological  labours  with  the  an. 
thors  (see  Preface). 

— — — — — — his  statistical  map  of  Russia.  177. 

. hisuhservatinnson  hlack  earth. 563. 

Meyendorf,  Baron  LL  von.,  fossil  lubes  procured  by,  iiL 
Mc/cne.  the  extreme  point  on  the  north-east  to  which  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  extends,  LL 
Mgra,  river,  Devonian  flagstones  of,  with  ichthyolites,  4 L 

, pisolitic  carlKinifiToits  limestones  to  cast  of,  15. 

Miasritr,  a mineral  mas*  resembling  granite,  437. 

Miaak,  an  important  aurifrrmts  district,  34 (L 
— — rocks  and  minrrals  fou ml  near  the  zavod  of,  435.  J34L 

. gold  alluvia  near,  487. 

. gold  mines  to  the  south  of,  488. 

Miatchkova  on  the  Moakta.  carboniferous  limestones  at,  ML 

- ■■  — ■■  , Jurassic  shales  at,  335. 

■  , Jurassic  fossils  found  at.  334. 

Mica  schist  of  the  southern  steppes,  1*1. 

, passage  of  into  quartz  rock,  433. 

■ junction  between  granite  and,  at  Syrmtan,  434. 
Micaceous  schist  and  quartz  rock  forming  the  crest  uf  the  L'nd- 
uu,  Mi. 

in  the  Timan  range.  413. 

Michael,  IL  L 1L  the  Grand  Duke,  procures  a Poe  .faro cAe 
for  England,  503. 

Michaelofsk  zavod,  west  of  the  Ural,  junction  of  Devonian  and 
earlranifrrous  rocks  at.  128. 

MieArlrmia  conriaaa,  lamsdalr,  description  of,  fill. 

—  trnautjita , its  relations  with  M.  rowentiso,  fill. 

Middemlorff,  Professor,  his  explorations  in  northern  and  eastern 

Siberia.  6^  664^  661. 

Middle  carboniferous  rocks  of  Russia,  section  through,  IiL 

tertiary  rocks  in  Russia  (tuiocene),  200. 

Mikulkin-mis  and  Kauin-nos,  northern  extrcmiticaof  the  Tiuiaa 
range,  413. 

.Millstone  grit  and  earltonifcrous  limestone  of  the  Tchustmava, 

Lifi. 

ocrurring  to  the  east  of  Ust-kniva,  389. 

■ and  carboniferous  limestone  of  the  Tinian.  111. 
Millstones  from  the  lower  Silurian  grit  of  Lugnos.  Ac.,  1*1*. 

, Moscow,  hard  ailieeous  grit  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  of 

Moscow,  m 

. tertiary,  of  Kaltchcdanxk  (Siberia),  3fiL 

Mineral  changes  in  Norway  and  tbc  Ural  mountain*.  See  Mr- 
tamorykie. 

" — ■ structurr,  it*  identity  of  little  importance  in  identi- 
fying  deposits  of  different  countries,  203. 

waters  of  Sexgiefsk,  analysis  of.  157. 

of  Nijny  Scrginsk,  35 6, 

Minerals  of  \azimskaya-gora  (Zlataiist),  428, 

of  tbc  Miask  hills  enumerated,  436. 

associated  with  jtold  ores,  477. 

. simple,  in  the  l ral,  a list  of,  with  their  localities,  64U. 
Miners,  Russian,  their  condition  as  a class,  338. 

■ ■ ■ ■ their  penevermnoe  and  hospitality,  Ufi. 
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Mines,  Imperial  Administration  and  Corps  of.  great  obligations  of 
t!»e  authors  to  many  of  iu  officer*,  Preface  et  yatitm.  (See 
Cancrinc  and  Tchcffkine). 

. copper  and  magnetic  iron,  at  Sijny  Tagilik,  37.1. 

, magnetic  iron  ore  at  Ulagodat,  2I5L 

, copper  and  garnet*  near  Uogmlnfvk,  399. 

, iron,  at  Bakalski  Sooth  l rid),  tit*. 

gold,  at  Pcrezofsk  near  Ekaterinburg,  476. 

, at  Chrestovodsvisgcnsk,  480. 

, at  Pethanka  near  Hogoslufik,  482. 

—  , south  of  Mi&ak,  488. 

Mining  establishments  in  the  I'ral,  general  account  of,  337- 
terms,  use  of  English  words  in  the  southern  cool  dis- 
trict of  Russia,  M. 

Miocene  tertiary  deposits  in  Russia,  abundant  examples  of  them 
in  Podolis.’ Volhynia,  Bessarabia,  he.,  223.  el  t*r/. 

, general  account  of, 283c/  teq. 

in  Southern  Russia.  293 

of  oobtic  structure  in  certain  parts  of 

South  Russia,  294. 

, section  of.  at  Taganrog.  £KL 

■ the  oceanic  dc]Kisil»  of  Ust-Urt  belong 

to  this  group,  323. 

Miuss  and  Krinka  riven,  srctioni  of  carboniferous  rocks  at,  22* 

- — , land  of  chalk  near,  266. 

Milva  (Tinian  range),  carboniferous  rocks  on  the,  4 15. 

Modiola  limestone  i Permian  i of  llshalki,  167. 

Sfbdu.la  abundant  in  the  Permian  beds  of  Russia  and  England, 

mni 

Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  humus  nf,  364. 

Molluscs,  absence  of  fossil  remains  of,  in  the  sandy  and  argilla- 
ceous Devonian  bed*  near  Lake  Onega.  18, 

—  of  Devonian  rock*  of  Russia,  many  of  them  identical 

with  published  Devonian  species,  03. 

Mont  ini  aria  Slmth’rgii  [HpdnoyKura  Stemleryii  of  Fischer), 
description  of,  624. 

Moraines,  heaps  of  detritus  on  the  flanks  of  the  Alp*  believed 
by  Agassiz  to  be,  5US. 

, rive  resemblance  of  the  Swedish  marine-formed 

" osar  " to  such  limps,  513. 

. dUtreiief  of  the  authors  In  their  presence  in  oountrica 

where  glaciers  have  never  existed.  534  et  aey. 

Morgunnaf,  Permian  rocks  covered  op  betweeu  Kongur  and 
this  place,  333. 

Mor-knhl.  Heluiersen’s  name  for  coal  of  Valdai  bills,  2L 
Morris,  Mr.,  description  of  Permian  plants,  219;  on  Polish  mio- 
cene  fossils,  21*2 

Moscow,  limits  of  thr  gTeat  cariiomferous  basin  of  to,  Z2- 

, white  limestone  of,  the  central  division  of  the  carbo- 

nifemos  limestone  of  Russia,  HL 

■ ■■■— , described,  HO, 

-  , exposed  on  the  hanks  of  the  Oka.  SL 

■ section  of,  on  the  Uqja,  a tributary 

of  the  Oka.  Hi* 

, Jurassic  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  230.  233. 

— basin,  Jurassic  fossils  of,  2&L 

, section  of  Jurasste  rocks  at  the  Sparrow  Iiill*  near,  237. 

. moderate  dtmeusioui  of  northern  erratic  blocks  in  the 
parallel  of,  323. 

Moskwa  or  Moskva  river,  relations  of  the  white  carboniferous 
limestone  ou  the  banks  of,  HU, 

- ■ — - . . Jurassic  strata  on  the  hank*  of,  235- 

- — , ferruginous  sands  and  grit  (Jurassic) 

at  various  places  on  the  hanks  of  the,  2 40. 

Mosquitoes,  their  attacks  a great  impediment  to  geological  re- 
searches iu  northern  Russia,  173.  391. 

Motsha  river,  south  of  the  Kama,  northern  limit  of  the  ancient 
Caspian  extends  to  the,  323, 

Moultic,  on  the  Tchuasovaya,  carboniferous  fossils  collected  at, 

123- 

Mountams,  absence  of,  in  Russia  in  Europe,  20*. 

, the  existence  of,  necessary  for  the  applicability  of 

the  glacial  theory,  330, 


Msu,  river,  sections  on  its  banks  of  Devonian  and  carboniferous 

rocks,  43.  7U.2L 

Mtxcnsk,  on  the  Zuchs,  grotesque,  calcareous  Devonian  strata, 

&L 

Muehty  (Sooth  l’ial),  serpentine  of,  435. 

Mudstones,  resemblance  of  the  Silurian  Moc  clay  of  Su  Peters- 
burg to  the,  26*. 

Mud  solranocs,  changes  produced  by,  575. 

Multik  (Tchimovaya),  cliffs  of  carboniferous  limestone  of,  386. 
Munster,  Count,  bis  account  of  the  fossils  of  St.  Cassian,  39*; 

of  some  fossils  of  the  kupfer  s chief er,  213. 

Murchison,  Mr-,  the  origin  and  progress  of  Ida  researches  in 
Russia  (PRCnIJi 

■ , hi*  work,  " the  Silurian  System,"  applied  to 

different  parts  of  the  world  and  referred  to,  1 et  pattrm. 
, his  memoir*  on  the  Devonian  rocks,  3t  4^  62. 

— ■ ■ , bis  communication  on  the  palrotoic  rocks  of 

Norway,  1 1 *. 

, his  view*  on  the  elevation  of  the  Highland 

crystalline  rocks  “ en  masse  " applied  u>  Sweden,  1?*. 

■■  — , his  first  suggestion  of  the  term  Permian 

(Preface),  WL  140*2181. 

, his  new  Geological  Map  of  England,  202. 

1 , his  rr-examinatioo  of  the  Permian  deposits  of 

Germany,  122  el  sey. 

—  , his  work  on  the  geology  of  Cheltenham,  23H. 

—  ichthycditrs  from  Russia  named  after  him  by 

Dr.  Mantel]  and  Professor  Owen,  240.  636. 

- , Jurassic  plant  named  after  him  by  Dr.  Cop- 

pert,  2UL 

— his  description  of  Liasaie  conglomerates  in 

Scotland,  218. 

his  comparison  of  Russian  with  Himalayan 

ammonites,  236. 

— — , his  early  suggestion  that  the  Ncocomian  would 

prose  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  lower  greensand,  260. 

— , his  view  of  the  Basin  of  Mayence,  282. 

. hi*  memoir  (with  Prof.  Sedgwick)  on  the  ter- 
tiary oolites  of  Styria  and  Hungary,  294. 

, on  the  hypmthcne  rocks  of  Radnor,  392. 

* ■ , hi*  ol>*cnation*  (with  Prof.  Sedgwick)  on 

metamorphism  in  the  Alp*  referred  to,  426. 

, vase  of  avanturine  presented  to  him  by  the 
Emperor  uf  Russia,  434. 

, his  memoir  ou  the  geography  of  the  South 

Ural.  431. 

, his  discourse  on  the  production  of  Siberian 

gold,  48^  U2, 

, hi*  application  through  the  Grand  Duke 

Michael  for  a skeleton  of  the  Hot  .lurocht  granted,  503. 

, his  method  of  colouring  geological  maps  (se« 

Description  of  Plates,  633  el  ary.). 

■ , his  distinction  between  local  and  foreign  drift, 

476. 

, hi*  views  on  the  transport  of  blocks  by  ice- 
bergs, 309,  529. 

■ on  waves  of  translation,  333. 

on  the  striation  of  rock  surfaces,  334. 

- his  proofs  of  upheavals  of  modern  strata,  538. 

Mmrekitonia,  genus  in  the  paUmnoic  systems  of  Russia,  223. 

37U.  4 OH  437. 

Murom,  Fusutina  Umestone  to  the  north  of,  82-. 

sands  around  it,  165. 

M'lschclhalk.  fossiiiferoua  beds  of  Mount  Bogdo  allied  to,  193. 
Must  cl  (Esthonia),  Pentameru*  band  at,  34*. 

Narirrn  a,  ebullitions  of,  in  the  Isleof  Tcbeleken  (Caspian).  313. 

-  , Silurian  schists  saturated  with,  oo  the  Ukhta,  411. 

Narva,  castle  of,  built  on  ungulilc  grit,  28- 

, falls  of  this  river  over  lower  Silurian  limestone,  34. 

- recession  of  the  falls  of  this  river  explained,  34. 
XauhliLi.  a species  of,  supposed  to  exist  in  tbe  magnesian  lime- 
stone. gliL 
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Nszimaksyt-gora  (Zlatahst),  minerals  from,  428. 

Neiva  (North  Ural),  remarkable  deposit  of  auriferous  detritus 
on  the  left  bank  of  the,  4H6. 

Neoeomian,  or  lowrr  greensand  strata,  bed*  of,  in  the  Crimea 
and  Caucasus,  shift. 

Nepsul,  fossils  collected  there  by  General  Hardwick,  257. 
Nerecta  river  (Vladimir),  low  ridge  of  white  carboniferous  lime- 
stone on  the,  85, 

Neriaski,  on  the  Oka,  gypsum  of  the  Permian  epoch  in  the 
cliffs  at,  181. 

Xmtina  Danuhiolit  found  in  the  white  steppe  limestone  of 
Odessa.  301. 

Xerropteru,  a Permian  species  of  this  fern  found  also  in  the 
rothe-tndtr-lirgrnde,  li£L 

Nrviamk  (North  I ral),  uvod  of,  good  reception  at,  368. 
Newfoundland,  Silurian  rocks  of.  iL 
Niemcn  river,  absence  of  erratic  blocks  in  the  valley  of,  510. 
Nijny  Novgorod,  red  cnarls  and  sands  (Permian)  wen  in  de- 
scending the  Volga  from  Kostroma  to  this  city,  lid  to  LHL 

, magnificent  sections  of  coloured  sands  and 

tnarls  (Permian)  at,  1BO- 

Scrgiosk.  section  on  the  flanks  of  the  Ural  from  Strana 

to  this  town,  128. 

, mineral  springs  and  altered  and  eruptive  rocks 

of,  3M,  ilL 

TagiUk  (see  Demi  doff),  munificent  reception  at,  3G9. 

(North  Ural),  rocks  near,  309. 

. uvod  of,  MIL 

, malachite  copper  and  magnetic  iron  oras  of,  370. 

m. 

, gold  alluvia  of,  486. 

Troitsk  (and  Verkni)  near  Bielebei,  white  mar  Is  tone  (Per- 
mian), 133. 

Turinsk  (North  Ural),  zavod  of,  304. 

Nikefur  on  the  Zsvakaya,  a tributary  of  ibe  Dio  ms.  section  of 
Permian  rocks  at  this  place,  151. 

Nikitofka,  or  Jelrznoe,  in  the  Donets  region,  coal  mines  of, 

105. 

Nikolskaya,  on  the  Tosna,  section  at,  211*. 

NmokoUkoi.  near  Arehangrl,  origin  of  the  salt  pita  at,  518. 
Nitrogen,  singular  abundance  of,  in  the  tchoruozetn  of  Russia, 

54tO. 

North  Ural,  structure  of,  332  to  412. 

, Oxfordian  beds  on  the  flanks  of,  230.  417. 

Northern  Russia,  agreement  of  the  succession  with  that  of  other 
parts  of  the  country,  230. 

Northumberland,  coal-field  of,  represented  in  the  Jurassic  car- 
boniferous system  of  Southern  Russia  (IhmcU),  Z1L 
Norway.  Azoic  rorks  of,  LL 

, lower  Silurian  rocks  of,  11*. 

. Mr.  Murchison's  aketcli  of  the  paleozoic  succession 

in,  Li?. 

, upper  Silurian  fossils  of,  12*. 

, mineral  changes  produced  by  eruptive  rocks  on  the 

Silurian  beds  of,  LL 

■ - , drift  and  erratics  of,  342  et  sef . 

, erosion  of  the  surface  of  rocks  near  the  fiords  of,  342. 

Noadri,  east  of  Kazan  (Permian),  white  limestone  at,  160. 
Nosreka  river,  near  Lake  Onega,  Devonian  and  carboniferous 
strata  of,  LL 

Nova  Zeralia,  these  islands  a prolongation  of  the  Ural  chain,  340. 

, coal  found  in,  5K2. 

Nova/.ilsWaya.  near  Orel,  foMilifrrous  Devonian  strata  of, 

Novo  Pavlufka,  on  the  Minas,  flagstones  and  shale  of.  1*9. 

Salkt,  near  Arzamas,  interesting  section  of  Permian  strata 

at.  LS5. 

Tcherkask,  near  the  Don,  capital  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  100. 

—,  the  town  of,  built  upon  and  out  of  live  steppe 

limestone.  221L 

Sueula  cmgnlata,  its  importance  in  identifying  British  and 
Scandinavian  Silurian  strata,  12*. 

Nugnsh  (South  Ural),  limestone  of  the  valley  of  tliia  river  pro- 
bably Devonian,  459. 


Nummulite  beds  in  the  CrimM  overlying  the  chalk,  probable 

dare  of.  284.  289. 

Nuts,  fossil,  in  the  calcareous  goniatite  grits  (carboniferous)  of 
Artuisk,  129. 


Obdorsk  mountains,  north-eastern  limb  of  the  Ural  mountains, 


■ . ptutonic  rocks  of  (sec  Erman),  411. 

Obc,  fossil  mammalian  remains  on  the  banks  of  live,  495. 

Obohu  or  f'nynlite,  resemblance  of  its  shining  fragments  to 
mica,  97*. 

Oboyan  un  the  Paol,  chalk  replaced  by  a white  variety  of  marly 
clayatone  or  **  Kiescl-thon”  at,  268. 

Obschcy  sirt,  ndge  of.  composed  of  red  sandstone  and  conglo- 
merate (Permian),  149. 

—  , fosaihfernus  siliceous  grits  of  the  Jurassic  period 

on  the  slopes  of,  242. 

Oeetr  river,  a tributary  of  jhe  Oka,  white  {carboniferous)  lime- 
stone with  fossils  observed  ou  tbe  hanks  of,  79,  ttL 
■ ■,  Jurassic  fossils  also  found  at,  234. 

Ochansk,  between  Perm  and  Kazan  (Permian),  160. 

Ochrinka,  on  tbe  Oka,  Jurassic  fossils  found  at.  231. 

Oculina.  points  of  difference  between  this  genus  of  coral  and 
Lit  hod  end  ran,  698. 

Oder,  northern  drift  in  the  upper  vallry  of,  323. 

Odessa  limestone  refenrd  to  the  Aralo-Caspian  series,  301. 
Oesel,  ialc  of,  true  upper  Silurian  strata  there,  33. 

, fossils  found  there  enumerated  by  M.  I'ander,  .(5. 

Oka  river,  centra]  region  of  Devonian  rocks  exposed  in  the 
gurges  of,  33. 

, Devonian  succession  shown  on  its  banks,  33. 

, section  of,  from  Orel  to  Licbvin  and  Perenushl,  33 

et  teq. 

, coal  scam  represented  by  a band  of  bituminous  clay 

in  the  cliffs  of,  at  Vornova  (Peremishl),  23. 

■ the  white  limestone  of  Moscow  range*  along  the 
course  of,  £&L 

, Moscow  (carboniferous)  limestone  best  exposed  in 
sections  on  tbe,  ILL 

, white  limestone  with  red  sands  on  tbe,  82. 

■ ■ ■ ■ near  Jelatma  on  tbe,  8L 

, Permian  red  marls  and  sands  on  the  hanks  of,  I NO. 

■ ■■■  - , gypsum  (Permian)  at  Nerinski  on  the,  181. 

, Jurassic  basin  on  the,  933. 

Okwvo  (on  the  Oka),  Jurassic  rocks  of,  233. 

Gland,  lower  Silurino  rocks  of,  18*, 

Old  red  sandstone.  See  also  Ilevmia*. 

of  the  British  Isle*,  nature  of  the  deposit,  L 

, the  name  of  Devonian  system  proved  as 

a synonym,  1L 

, fossil  remains  of  fishes  found  in  America 

identical  with  thow  obtained  from  this  deposit,  3L 

• overlying  upper  Silurian  strata  lit  Norwav. 

LL 

, the  identity  of  this  series  of  beds  with  the 

Devonian  series  distinctly  proved  in  Kiu*ia,  5y>.  5 H . 

—  - — , identity  of  the  fossil  remains  of  fishes  found 

in  these  bed*  in  Russia  with  those  from  the  British  Islands* 
strata,  7*.  46,  52.  liiL 

. . . ■ ■ — of  Russia,  its  resemblance  to  the  new  and 

n U1  red  sandstones  of  England,  LL 
, extension  of  as  far  as  the  White 


St  s.  ill 


doubtful  age  of  a conglomerate,  ILL 

— — beds  of  this  system  on  the  flanks  of  the 

Ural,  130,  364  et  pneeim. 

■ some  lithological  analogies  of  the  Russian 

beds  of  this  age  with  the  Permian  roc  ks,  142. 

— . rocks  resembling  these  beds  ou  the  Sinera 

(east  flank  of  Ural),  123. 

occurs  at  Akri-tan  (South  Ural),  4 CO. 

Older  rocks,  their  investigation  one  of  the  great  objects  of  geo- 
logists of  late  years,  L 
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Obrien,  Col..  hi*  investigations  of  the  coal  of  Russia,  £8.  22 
ft  «ey. ; his  map  of  tlie  Dorset  z country,  93_i  his  Jurtnwc 
localities,  234. 

Olouetz,  M.  Engelmann's  memoir  on  the  mining  district  of,  23-  , 
Ombcic  (Sweden),  junction  of  Silurian  and  azoic  rocks,  LL  > 
Onega,  hay  of,  islands  of  crystalline  rocks  in,  JCL 

— , take,  examination  of  trappean  ami  mctaniorpbic  rocks  j 

on  the  western  bank  of,  22*. 

■ ■ , line  of  disturbance  near,  2L 

— - Devonian  strata  near,  iZ» 

, undulating  hill*  of  drift  near,  314. 

river,  hanks  of,  about  ICO  rents  above  its  mouth,  junc- 
tion of  Devonian  strata  and  carboniferous  limestone  to  be 
seen,  ilL 

, mouth  of.  in  the  White  Sea,  the  strata  of  the  I>e- 

ronian  oge  probably  form  the  subsoil  there,  4lL 

. extension  of  the  white  carboniferous  limestone  to 

the,  LL 

Ontoleva  (on  the  I shorn  j,  notice  of  red  berls  there  by  Strang- 
ways,  32*. 

, superposition  of  the  beds  it,  325- 

Oolites  of  England,  thnr  representatives  among  the  Jurassic 
rucks  of  Russia,  - 

- ■ , extension  of  beds  contemporaneous  with 

the  Oxford  clay  of  that  scries  from  the  plains  of  Prussia  to 
tlie  frontiers  of  Asia.  251L 

Oolitic  or  Jurassic  system  of  Russia,  222  rt  srg.,  582. 

- - -■  ■'  '■■,  upper  liiunlune  of,  on  the 

Donctz,  2j0. 

■ ■ bed*  of  the  intocene  period  in  southern  Russia,  2JLL 
Optika  (Qrell,  saudv  Devonian  l>eds  at  Ivanofsk  on  the  banks 

of  the.  &Z- 

Orbicuta  (Silurian)  associated  with  Ungulitcs  on  the  hanks  of 
the  TblM)  2*. 

m<nUi  { Jurassic),  reference  to,  2lfL 

d’Orbignv,  M.  Alcide,  hi*  conclusion  regarding  the  fossils  of  the 
Jurassic  rock*  of  Russia.  21iL 

- — — , his  comparison  of  the  fossils  of  the  Rus- 

sian Jurassic  rucks  with  those  of  tlie  English  oolites,  2j4. 

tad.  Is.) 

Orenburg,  an  anticlinal  axis  extends  to,  from  Sterlitsmak,  LLL 
, ascending  series  of  Permian  rocks  near,  l4u. 

• — , light  coloured  marly  sandstone  Permian  at.  111. 

, red  grits  and  conglomerates  (Permian)  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, I 111;  sketch  of  in  the  distance,  45U-  03 1. 

, Penman  rocks  and  rock-salt  south  of,  lfiil  *1  »*?• 

, fossils  from  the  eastern  steppe*  of,  identified  as  Ju- 
rassic by  von  llurli,  217- 
Organic  remain*.  See  Mb. 

Origin  of  coal  in  Southern  Russia  not  to  lie  explained  by  subsi- 
dence of  the  land  on  which  the  plants  grew,  LLL 

, uualogy  to  explain,  at  mouth  of  Dwina,  570- 

coppe*.  gold  and  platinum  alluvia,  472.  484. 

Orluff,  Count  Alexis.  See  Preface,  xiv. 

Oroide*  (Tanghi- Daria),  the  stream  of  this  river  artificially  de- 
flected. .177. 

Orxk  and  Verdi -Uralsk,  description  of  tlie  Guberlinaki  Hills  be- 
tween these  spots,  44L 

, jaspideous  hands  and  eruptive  rocks  near,  446. 

Orthi » generally  characteristic  of  Silurian  rocks,  30  et  see. 

—  fj-imia  in  the  upper  (carboniferous)  limestone  and  asso- 

ciated with  Fusulma,  &L 

■ , the  rarity  of  this  genus  in  the  Permian  system,  21Z- 
Orthographv,  English,  how  applied  to  Russian  words, 
Orthoccratite  limestone  (lower  Silurian),  at  Kinnekulle,  Omberg, 

Berg,  Gland,  &c.  in  Sweden,  !i  15*.  12,  12. 

_____ of  Russia,  called  * pleta,’  forms 

one  subdivision  of  the  Russian  Silurian  series,  2b*.  2H*. 

—  . of  Esthonia,  32?  tt  iff. 

, its  cliaracteristic  peculiarities 

in  different  beds,  36*. 

Otar,  or  Avar,  piles  of  atones,  sand  and  gravel  resembling  mo- 
raines, description  of,  542.  543. 


Otar,  or  Asar,  aqueous  origin  of,  illustrated,  537- 
Oscillations  affecting  the  Russian  carboniferous  rocks.  133. 

, great,  without  derangement  of  the  strata,  33L 

• , explaining  the  local  drift  phenomena  of  Si- 

beria, 500. 

, a frequent  occurrence  in  Russia.  3 83. 

Oslanskoi  Frisian,  on  the  Tchuhsovaya,  trough  of  carboniferous 
liinrsione  brtwcm  this  place  and  Kinovsk,  3*3. 

Otlrtn i,  fossil  found  in  Permian  limestones  of  Itslialki,  1(16. 

, also  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Belgium,  223. 
Otley,  Mr.  Jonathan,  his  exertion*  in  ('umhrrbuid,  2*. 

Olt rads,  village  of.  sections  of  Devonian  strata  on  the  cliffs  of 
the  Oka  near, 

Outliers  of  carboniferous  limestone  near  Petrofskaya.  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  Upper  Donetz.  115. 

• on  the  hanks  of  the  Die* 

lava.  130.  130.  431.  4(11. 

Ouvarovite,  a beautiful  grrrn  mineral  peculiar  to  the  Ural 
mountain1'  ami  Siberia,  locality  of,  JUKI.  H13. 

Orel,  on  the  Oka,  dumr  of  Devonian  rocks,  55, 

, central  dome  of,  free  from  transported  blocks,  525. 

Owen,  Dr.  Dale,  liis  account  of  live  geology  of  Indiana,  4*. 
Owen,  Prof.,  his  microacupic  examination  of  tlie  teeth  of  Dew- 
drodni,  H2_i  description  of  the  D.  Mnrchmmi,  tilllL 

, hi*  opinion  of  the  adaptation  of  the  mammoth  to 

live  in  northern  climates,  497. 

— — , his  opinion  on  the  Auroekt,  3U3. 

Oxford  clay,  or  Terrain  OxfonUen  of  Russia,  23Q. 

■ " ■ - , various  Ivasina  of,  2211  to  218. 

■ ■ ■ ■ , the  equivalent  of  tlse  Russian  lower  Jurassic, 

233. 

, fossils  of  this  deposit  in  Southern  Africa,  257, 

. importance  of  this  bed  in  Eastern  Europe,  238 

Oxus  river,  its  stream  artificially  deflected,  377. 

PAii-Lrrrr,  M.,  his  researches  in  the  north  of  Spain,  15. 

■ ' — ■ , his  examination  of  the  sulphur  deposits  of 

Sicilv , 13s 

Pa’alki.  fussUilerous  Permian  limestone  of,  1 ifl. 

Pallas,  his  notice  of  the  Pusulina  limestone,  CL 

, hi*  account  of  the  sulphur  deposits  at  the  baths  of  Ser- 

gicisk,  152. 

, his  Recount  of  the  freezing  caverns  of  llletzkaya  Zsst- 

rhita,  19U. 

-,  hi*  arenunt  of  Mount  Bogdo,  193. 

— , liis  notice  of  the  concretions  uf  impure  argillaceous  lime- 
stone of  Vavuli-Muidan,  24  4. 

, h»  account  of  chalk  on  the  Husuluk  river,  222- 

, liis  idea  of  a great  ancient  lulaiid  sea.  23Ui 

, his  account  of  the  Caucasian  boundary  of  the  southern 

steppes,  313. 

' ■ — , hi*  opinion  of  the  ancient  Caspian,  112. 

■ ■ , liis  distinction  of  the  ages  of  the  two  salt  deposits  of  the 
steppes,  320. 

, bis  descriptions  of  the  Ural  mountains,  337. 

— — , his  account  of  tlie  Katchkanar,  3U2_ 

, hi*  account  of  fossil  bones  in  Siberia,  494 ; In  Russia, 

503. 

Paleozoic  classification  of  the  British  Isles,  L 

applied  to  Germany  and  Belgium,  1. 

- — — Prance  ami  Spain,  4- 

■ 1 ■■  ■ ■ of  North  America,  If. 

— ..  — — of  South  America,  fi- 
— — of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  £5, 

■ of  India,  Africa,  anu  Australia,  til. 

corals  of  Russia  described  by  Mr.  Lonsdale,  591. 

Palaeozoic  rocks  in  the  heart  of  tlie  Ural.  456. 

all  elevated  in  parallel  directions  in  the  Ural, 

4f.H- 

succession  of  deposits.  See  Silurian,  Drroman,  Car- 

booif  *rotu  and  Permian. 

. type  of  the  scclutein  continued  into  certain  overlying 

(Permian)  sandstones,  201. 
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PaUroni»rut  Frrukftmi,  the  onlr  Permian  fish  found  in  the 
carboniferous  limestone,  21a. 

Paludina,  extreme  abundance  of  in  the  steppe  limestone,  3f_aj. 
Pamir,  extension  of  Aralo-Uaspian  deposits  to  the  plateau  of, 

at 

Pander,  31.  (his  works,  Pn-fat*).  hit  idea  concerning  the  dislo- 
cation  of  the  Pulkovha  brook,  31. 

— , hi*  determination  of  Silurian  rock*  in  Esthnnia,  34*. 

fossils  found  by  him  in  the  rile  of  Ortd)  33, 
Parallelism  of  the  disturbance*  in  the  L’raJ.  468. 

Pari*  basin,  rertain  (irrmnn  and  Polish  tertiary  lied*  supposed 
to  lie  ct»ntrni|M>raneou«  with,  2*3. 

Paniassu*.  scratches  on  the  itank*  of,  not  done  by  glacier*.  562. 
Parrot.  M.,  un  Ikt  hike  of  llurkncch.  (See  sol.  ii.  .Iran!  JVqpOS.) 
Passage  of  lower  into  upper  carboniferous  series  near  Kun- 
drofkii,  U1 

from  cretaceous  to  tertiary  rocks  at  Antipofka  on  the 

Volga,  '117. 

• ■ — (>iip]Ki»ed)  from  cretaceous  to  tertiary  strata  in  Kus- 

■ — from  Miocene  to  Pliocene  beds  at  Kichenef,  21K1.  303. 
Paulagrad.  mctainnrphir  rocks  lietwern  this  town  and  Alcxan- 

drofsk  on  the  Vollchia.  UL 

Paten,  M.,  lit*  anal) sis  of  the  tchoraozrm  or  black  earth  of 

Russia,  360, 

Peach,  Mr-,  hi*  discovery  of  Silurian  fossils  in  Corntrall.  Ii*. 
Pebble*  of  large  sue  in  the  Permian  grit*,  133. 

Pei|Mi»  Lake,  transverse  depression  of,  £2. 

Pentrrn,  a name  inapplicable  to  the  Permian  rocks,  140. 

Pinega,  carboniferous  lime*tone  extends  to,  IiL 
PmtatMrrm  oliurnyut,  fossil  separating  the  lower  from  upper 
Silurian  rocks  in  Norway  and  Amencu  as  in  British  Isles. 
3*.  12*.  38*. 

bvmlia  represents  P.  obiongus  in  Estlionia  and 

Kovno,  34*.  3s*. 

■■  ■ ■ Knight  ti,  specie*  very  near  to,  in  upper  Silurian  of 

the  Ural  mountains.  3H.  370.  3114. 

■ limestone,  metamorphosed,  at  Djrleheck,  Nor- 
way, LL 

able  ii  re  of  this  fossil  in  Permian  racks,  208. 

Pcpitc*  or  lumps  of  solid  gold  to  the  south-writ  of  Miaak.  483. 
Peretnishl  on  the  Oka,  lower  carlmniferou*  rock*  at,  ZL 

. the  cliir*  opposite  this  town  contain  bituminous 

clay,  rcplariug  coal.  7H*  79. 

I’errvaiii  bins,  south-west  of  Zlataust,  argillaceous  and  fissile 
linictonc  at,  421*. 

Perkina  (road  to  Archangel).  Eusulina  limestone  at,  &L 

, large  granitic  nortlwm  block  near.  316. 

Perm,  surrnsiun  of  strata  to  the  sooth  and  east  of.  142  ft  spy. 
Periuia,  ancient  kingdom  uf.  atfnnl*  the  new  collective  name 
fur  the  strata  between  the  carboniferous  and  triasalc  sy- 
stems. 1-1K 

Pcnuiau  system,  its  first  establishment,  Zi*  8, 131  ef  spy. 

■ , the  beds  of  overlying  carboniferous  strata  on 

the  road  to  Bachmuth,  LLL 

. the  enrhnnifernus  limestone  seen  underlying  a 
small  trough  of,  at  Sterlitamak  in  the  South  Ural,  130. 

■ , reason  of  applying  the  name  “ Permian  " to 
Uiis  group  of  rocks,  139. 

■ ■ , its  Unfits  in  Russia.  141. 

, section*  of  limestone,  gypsum  and  copper  de- 
posit* near  Penn,  142. 

on  the  western  flank  of  the  South  Ural.  145. 

, section  of,  from  the  Ural  mountains  to  the 

Volga,  lath 

■ - . sulphur  deposits  of  the,  157. 

■ ■ - ■ — as  exhibited  in  the  country  between  Penn  and 
ha/an.  lt><J. 

developed  In  the  rocks  around  Karan,  lfil. 

■ — , western  and  southern  limits  of,  in  the  govern- 

ments uf  Nijni-Novugurod  and  Simbirsk,  134. 

■■  . sections  of,  near  the  Pinna,  166- 

■ - highly  foasiliferom  at  Itsbalki,  166- 


rcitnirn  Mstmi,  origin  of  copper  rsnds  snd  tmrls  of,  1C  8. 

, section  of,  on  the  Pinrga,  172. 

. gypsums,  marls  and  limestone*  of,  on  the 

Darina,  173. 

, sections  of.  on  the  Strrlna  and  Sochona,  177. 

■■  ■ . sections  of,  on  tlie  Volga,  Oka  and  Kliasma 

river*.  Iht). 

— a*  seen  south  of  Orenburg,  183. 

j — ■ containing  rock-salt  at  lUeUkaya-ZastrhiU  in 

the  steppes  of  the  Kirghis,  184. 

• -,  saliferous  rocks  nf,  and  overlying  foo-i'ifcrotu 
limestone  of  the  lower  steppes  near  the  Uavpian,  192. 

' , rocks  of  Mount  Bogdo,  193. 

, origin  of  the  salt  of  (he  steppe  of  Astrakhan, 

referred  to  the  rocks  of  this  period,  11N>. 

: , fossils  of  this  jicriod  and  their  equivalents  in 

other  pan*  of  Europe  reviewed,  UHi  e/  wry. 

I ■ , Herman  equivalents  of.  2tML 

I - French  and  English  equivalent*  of,  202. 

1 , it*  rack*  conformable  with  the  overlying  mas- 

sif strata,  and  frequently  uisconforriiablc  with  the  carboni- 
ferous, 2LLL 

* , view  of  the  organic  remains  of,  fflli  to  228. 
, modifications  undergone  in  distant  geogra- 
phical regions  by  the  fauna  of,  213. 

, general  remark*  on  the  flora  uf,  218. 

--  - tabular  list  of  the  fossils  of.  in  Europe.  221. 

, disintegration  and  reconstruction  of  it*  con- 
glomerates, 248. 

, range  of  the  strata  nf  towards  the  Ural,  333. 

■ ■■  ■ , hounded  by  the  Tinian  range,  412. 

- , lied*  at  Verchiu  Orertuuo,  and  near  the  Gur- 
luayd  llills  (South  Uralj.  43H. 

■■  trough  of.  overlying  the  carboniferous  strata 

between  Akritau  and  Tchcketau  (South  Ural),  460.  461 . 

— - , deposit*  of,  affected  on  line#  parallel  to  the 

rock*  of  the  carboniferous  series  in  the  Ural,  468. 

■ , general  conclusions  concerning  series  of  rocks 

in  Russia.  382. 

' Pcrawski,  Perovski,  or  Perofski,  General,  his  grrat  assistance 
1 to  the  authors  in  the  government  of  Orenburg,  131.  347, 
361.  431  ; lus  map  of,  348  «/  «*y. 

Per*c  river  (Livonia),  concretionary  Devonian  limestone  of,  51. 
(Whanka  (North  Ural),  gold  mine*  of,  3t*.l,  400,  482. 

I’etchora  Tivcr,  survry  of  tlie  basin  of  the,  21*. 

■ , Count  von  Kcyserling  and  Lieut  K Risen - 
stern’s  expedition  to  its  nioutli,  21 1,  636,  657. 

■  — — , Oxfordian  beds  where  this  river  empties  itself 

into  the  Icy  Sea.  231L 

1 , modem  raised  marine  deposits  of  tlie  month  of, 

! 332. 

i , whetstone*  ( carboniferous)  found  near  the,  4 1(4. 

, mi  veil  Jurassic  strata  of  clay  and  sand  at  the 

ennflurnre  of  the  Ijcma  with  the,  417. 

I Petchora-ill-is,  mountain  of  the  Arctic  Ural,  view  from,  407. 

I Petersburg,  St.,  Silurian  nicks  of,  2i. 

j , section  from,  to  Czarskoe-celo.  2L 

j , relative  age  of  the  strata  near,  22. 

, a favourable  place  for  studying  the  distribution 

of  northern  erratic  blocks,  312. 

, size  of  block*  in  the  nrighhonrhood  of.  323. 

| Petcrxgal  on  the  Issetx,  crystalline  carboniferous  limestone  of. 

I Petrofskaya.  on  the  Upper  Donetx,  carboniferous  rock*  at,  U4L 
! ■ , outliers  of  carboiuferou*  rocks  near,  113. 

I , Jurassic  fossil*  found  near.  231. 

Petropavlosk  on  the  Sisst,  inclination  of  Silurian  strata,  3U*. 
, the  cliffs  near,  described.  3<>. 

■ ■■■■■■  (North  Ural),  Devonian  limestone*  at,  327. 

river,  fossils  from,  613. 

Petrozavodsk  (Olonetz),  rocks  in  the  neighlnurhood  of,  23- 

, trappean  rocks  of,  altering  the  paleozoic  strata 

near  Lake  Onega,  42. 

4 u 
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Petrozavodsk,  transverse  dislocations  near,  2L 

, elc* ations  of  compared  Jo  that  of  the  Tunan,  -413. 

— , appearance*  of  drift  at.  514.  513. 

■ direction  of  ten tebea  on  the  rocks  near,  530. 
Phillips,  Prof.  John,  hi*  ‘Geology  of  Yorkshire’  referred  to,  L 

. his  works  on  palrrozuic  fossils,  pattim. 

, his  suggestion  concerning  the  fossils  of  the 

English  magnesian  liinrstonc,  Zi 
Philippi.  Prof.,  Ins  identification  of  fossils  from  the  Wieltezka 
rock  salt,  291. 

Physical  geography  of  Central  Russia,  20*. 

—————  — of  the  Ural  mountain*.  339  et  ley. 

—  (ancient)  of  Russia  aud  the  Ural  mountains, 

HI  et  aey.,  521^  554. 

Piana  river,  interesting  sections  of  Permian  rooks  at,  lisiL 

■  , belemnitcs  observed  in  the  bed  of  the,  244. 

— , concretions  of  impure  argillaceous  (Jurassic)  limestone 
between  this  river  and  the  sura,  245. 

Pian<U.  rnncrrtiiww  o#  junk  gypsum  l Permian)  at,  174- 
Piattisluanakaya,  Miction  of  cretaceous  rocks  on  the  Don  be- 
tween this  town  and  Golabimkaya,  270. 

Pictet,  his  memoir  on  the  conservation  uf  summer-ice  in  natural 
caverns,  197. 

Pietina,  a village  on  the  Don  where  the  moat  southerly  Devo- 
nian rocks  occur,  W>. 

Pi)ema  or  Pithms  river,  Devonian  rocks  on  the.  ILL 
Pmega  river,  carboniferous  limestone  on  banks  of  the,  77 ; 
Permian  rocks  with  gypsum,  122. 

— ■■  , section  of  the  cliff*  near  the  town  of,  173. 

Pinsk,  marshes  of,  thr  southern  limit  of  the  erratic  blocks,  525. *  1 
I' i nut  rtmltra,  its  ahundance  in  the  Ural  mountains,  391.  See 
sketch,  428,  654. 

Piaolilic  limestones  (carboniferous)  near  Vitegra,  15. 

■"  I Permian),  account  of.  113. 

(Jurassic)  on  the  Donetz,  251L 

Pliiner-kalk  of  Saxony,  its  geological  position.  261. 

Plants,  fossil  (carboniferous),  Z1L  112,  129.410. 

(Permian),  in  highly  cupriferous  grits,  141- 

, compared  hv  M.  Brongniart  with  car- 
boniferous and  other  plants,  219.  See  vol.  ii. 

— — — (Juristic),  of  the  siliceous  grit  of  Moscow,  240. 
Plastic  clays  between  Kremenet/.  and  Grodno,  265. 

Platanoff,  Captain,  his  assistance.  143. 

Platiniferobs  alluvia,  nature  of,  484. 

Platinum,  origin  of  the  ore  of,  483, 

, alluvia  of,  in  the  central  ridge  of  the  Ural,  322. 

and  gold  diffused  through  the  rocks  in  which  they 

occur.  485. 

Play,  ML  le.  his  description  of  the  cud-field  of  the  Donetz,  120.  | 
, on  the  igneous  origin  of  magnetic  iron  ore*  and 
platinum  of  the  Ural,  376.  380,  484. 

Pies,  red  marl  covered  by  Jurassic  rucks  near.  178. 

, succession  of  Jurassic  rocks  between  this  place  and  Ki- 
neshma, 233. 

Plesiosaurus,  remains  of,  found  near  Moscow,  417. 

• Pleta.’  or  Ortlioccratitc  limestone,  its  position  in  the  Rustiao 
lower  Silurian,  23  *. 

, general  account  of,  28*. 

— , 1 1* stage  upwards  into  supe- 
rior strata  possibly  traceable  by  the  examination  of  the 
country  west  of  Halt  m b Port,  21 

— — ■■■  - proved  by  its  fossils  to  be- 

long to  thr  lower  Silurian  rock*.  36*. 

Pliny,  bis  view  of  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  around  the  i 
Caspian  before  his  time,  322. 

Pliocene,  date  of  the  stcp]«  limestone,  299. 

of  the  Caspian  deposits,  223. 

Pocroi  (Kovno),  grey  Silurian  limestone  at,  25. 

Podgornoi.  hills  of  grit  and  conglomerate  thrown  off  by  the  Gu- 
heriin'ki  hills  (South  Ural),  449. 

Podolia.  height  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  granitic  steppe 
of,  21. 

■ ■ , extent  of  Silurian  formations  in.  38*. 


Podolia.  tniocene  trrtiariea  in.  283.  291.  (See  Dubois.) 

Poland,  sand* tones  south  of  Warsaw  lielong  to  thr  tamr  scries 
as  the  siliceous  grits  of  Moscow  (Jurassic),  2il. 

— , Jurassic  rock*  of,  connect  the  oolites  of  England  with 

those  of  Russia,  253. 

— — — , account  of  the  cretaceous  rocks  of,  2153. 

— — , middle  tertiary  deposits  in,  293. 

■ ■■  , thr  southern  part  of  that  country  surrounded  by  erra- 

tic blocks,  326. 

Polish  frontier,  erratic  blocks  in  this  district,  323. 

Polished  riM-ks  in  the  gmermur-nt  of  Olonrtz,  530. 

no  proof  of  glacial  action  exclusively.  352. 

Polist  river,  lower  members  uf  Devonian  system  visible  in  its 
water-course,  ii 

Polypifers  of  the  Permian  rocks  all  distinct  from  those  uf  the 
carboniferous  series,  216. 

Pomerania,  trainee*  of  Scandinavian  touldefi  in,  523. 
Pontefract  rock  of  England  represented  by  some  of  the  Permian 
grit*  of  Russia.  21)2. 

Popotskoe  { Donetz,),  anthracite  of,  101. 

Poposka  (a  tributary  of  the  Slavenka),  transverse  rents  of  the 
strata  near,  31*. 

, fossiliferous  bed*  of  lower  Silurian  limestone  near,  29. 

Poritz,  south  of  Ccarskoe-celo,  marls  tone  cliffs  of  Devonian 
age  at.  22. 

Porphyry  of  Ringerigge  (Norway),  13L 

alternating  with  schists  in  the  Ircndyk,  433. 

- ansi  other  rocks  of  the  axis  of  the  South  Ural,  154. 

, augitic,  «if  Hlagndat  (North  Ural),  379. 

. copper  mines  at  the  junction  of  this  rock  with  lime 

atone  at  Tuninsk,  396. 

near  Verdi- Uralsk,  444. 

Purphjritk  breccia  of  Mount  Sabtiii,  411. 

Posen,  absence  of  great  erratic  blocks  iu  the  plain  of,  523. 
Posidoitia  shale  ( Jurassic)  of  the  Ijcma,  417 
Possbbra,  on  a tributary  of  the  Siass  river,  dome  of  lower  Silu- 
rian dags  at,  39*. 

Prague.  Silurian  strata  near,  2*. 

Preohrajenski-gora  (Orsk)  greenstone  porphyry  and  jasper,  446. 
Preohrajensk,  section  across  the  plateau  of,  459. 

, zavod  of  (South  Ural),  452. 

Preservation  of  the  skin  aud  hair  of  the  uuunmoth,  Ac.  a natural 
effect  of  the  Siberian  climate,  4111. 

Priksha  ; Valdai).  See  Priu.’ckJfa,  the  name  being  spelt  in  this 
way  by  mistake  in  the  text. 

Pristan  (South  Ural),  Silurian  rocks  between  Alina  and,  432. 
Priutchka  (properly  l’riksha)  nvulet  (Valdai),  admirable  natural 
serf  ions  of  Devonian  and  carboniferous  strata  in  tba  gorge 
of,  45,  KL  LL 

— , fossils  uf  upper  limestone  uf  the,  72. 

Product sur.  great  abundance  uf,  in  the  carboniferous  series  of 
Russia  generally,  134. 

, common  in  the  carboniferous  system  of  the  Donetz, 

94L 

■ - gigantnu  (hcnutphrricut,  Sow.)  characteristic  of  the 
lower  limestone  of  Tula  and  Kaluga,  2iL 
• - i that  a (anomata.  Sow.)  found  in  the  lower  limestone 

of  the  Yshlai  Hills,  12. 

, character  of  the  Permian  speries  of  this  genus,  207. 

(imcrisf,  beds  containing.  154. 

■ ■ horretenu  tlie  zechstcin  analogue  of  P.  horhdut,  217. 
— — — liincstonc(carboinfcroua),  its  position  in  the  series.  Zfi, 

(Permian),  description  of,  153. 

Productive  coal -teams  ltencath  the  chalk  near  Uspcnsk,  11H. 
Protozoic  type  drvclopc*!  in  the  lower  Silurian  rocks  of  England. 

Norway,  Sweden.  Russia  and  America,  2 to  39*. 

Prussia,  account  of  rrralic  blocks  in,  522. 

Psamraitic  shale  (cretaceous)  south-west  of  VoUk.  274. 

— — — grauwackt*  in  tlie  gorge  of  the  Urtnan/elair,  452. 

1 ’terx/ph y IJu m Murchuvaianum  afosad  of  (he siliceous  (Jurassic) 
grits  of  Moscow,  249. 

Pudobk  ou  the  Pakra,  uppermost  beds  of  white  (carboniferous) 
limestone  at.  KL 
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Pulkova  (Si.  Petersburg).  erratic  blocks  at,  319. 

Palkovka  brook.  abundance  of  lower  Silurian  fossils  near,  22, 

, spction  arrow,  exhibiting  umlnl.it  hhu,  3_L 

. transverse  crack  of  the  strata  tlirough  which  the 

brook  runs,  1 *. 

Pulnaya-gnn  (Arctic  Ural),  a hill  erf  Silurian  rock  charged  with 
concretions,  408. 

Pulnitza  (St.  Petersburg),  Ungulite  grit  near,  27*. 

I'uM-h.  if,  his  works  on  Poland,  292.  Co 2. 

Putin  i).  Scandinavian  detritus  on  the  Sam  hear,  325. 

Puuhino  near  Serpuchnf,  Moscow,  white  (carboniferous)  lime- 
stone exposed  at,  g«L 

calcareous  tufa  at,  82. 
Pyrenees,  palsror.oic  rocks  of  the,  Ju 

Pyritou*  condition  of  thr  tool  in  the  central  carboniferous  basin 
of  Russia,  12. 

Qt-ADEn-SAsnaTKiN  the  representative  on  the  continent  of  tbc 
upper  pari  of  the  low  er  greensand,  261. 

Quadruped1*,  fossil,  of  Russia  in  Europe,  alKJ. 

Quart?,  blocks  of.  on  the  surface  of  Jurassic  districts  in  Russia, 
21L 

, veins  of,  in  the  North  Ural,  381.  477  et  *ry. 

rock  < mrtamoqihir ; compote*  the  Taganai  mountain  and 

many  other  peaks  uf  the  South  Ural.  12*,  457  et  sty. 

' ■ — — » — , hand*  uf.  in  micaceous  sclust  forming  the  crest  of 
the  Ural-tau,  133. 

— ■ — postage  of  mica  schist  into,  433, 

. northern  erratic  blocks  of,  at  Jurievetx,  on  the 

Volga,  520. 

veins  with  gold,  477. 

Quartzcisc  grauwackr  near  Avzianak  (Sooth  Ural),  438. 

and  micaccou*  arhists  of  the  South  Ural,  452. 

—————  miracrou*  schist  (Itacolumite)  of  tli*  Ural  the  matrix 
of  diamonds,  421. 

— — — rock*  of  the  Arctic  Ural,  407. 

Quenstrdt.  M.,  bis  list  uf  fosads  of  the  zcclistcin  of  Tboringia, 
212. 

Radionopka,  near  Scrpuchnf,  section  of  carboniferous  rocks 
at, 

Raised  l*cachcs,  so  called,  some  of  them  raised  sea-hot  tom.* , 552. 
Rapolranva  near  Perm,  fossil  L'ytherinm  found  in  Permian  rocks 
at,  1 43. 

Rebrova  (St.  Petersburg).  Ungulite  grit  near.  27*. 

Recession  uf  the  falls  of  the  Narva,  34- 

Ked  conglomerate  at  the  tax  of  the  carboniferous  deposit  of 
thr  Donetz  cosl- field,  93 ; near  Sterlitaiuak,  4C0. 

— rocks  of  the  carlwmfcrou*  period  in  Russia,  y8. 

series  above  also  fbssiliferous  limestones  of  the  Permian 

period,  173 

— t-  marls  (Permian)  lictween  Archangel  and  the  government 
of  Vokfia,  lili. 

— -,  wide  spread  of,  in  Russia,  180  et  try. 

Relation  existing  between  the  greater  or  less  duration  of  species 
and  their  extension  to  distant  parts,  216. 

Remains,  organic.  See  FoetiU. 

Kepidolitc,  a mineral  found  on  the  western  flank  of  the  Nazim- 
skas  a-gora,  South  Ural,  428, 

Resume  of  the  whole  work,  379. 

Rhenish  province*,  llelgium.  Ac.,  confirmation  of  the  views  of 
psUco/nic  classification  (particularly  Devonian)  by  the  ex- 
amination of  these  districts,  1 *■ 

Rkmocrr’*  hrAcrhintu,  complete  carcass  of,  found  by  Pallas, 496. 
Riga,  fossil  fishes  from  tltc  Devonian  bed*  of,  33. 

Ringrrigge  (Norway),  Old  Red  Sandstone  overlying  upper  Silu- 
rian strata  at,  13. 

Rmgicula  bucctnta,  a fossil  found  in  the  rock  salt  nf  Wielicika, 

fiL 

Rivers,  the  keys  of  the  geology  of  European  Russia,  22* 

do  not  traverse  thr  Ural  mountains,  344. 

. descent  of,  in  Russia,  232;  on  the  flanks  of  the  Ural, 

362,  382. 


River  courses  of  Silteria  of  great  antiquity,  ISO. 

Ronds  io  Russia,  usually  pass  user  the  highest  land,  379. 
Robinson,  Dr.,  bis  explanation  uf  the  freezing  cavern  at  Illetz- 
kaya-Zartrhita,  191. 

, Rock-salt  works  at  llictzkaya-Zastchita,  184. 

I Roemer,  Dr.  P.,  his  work  on  the  Rhenish  provinces,  3. 

j Rogers,  Mr**™.  W.  and  1L,  their  views  on  the  p&licoz-oir  suc- 
cession of  North  America,  A*, 

Roofs  and  floors  of  the  coal-seams  in  tbc  northern  carboniferous 
district  in  Russia,  HW. 

Rose.  M.  r.ustaf,  his  work  ou  the  Ural  mountains,  Ac.  referred 
to,  338,  353  ptutim, 

— ■ , his  examination  of  the  rocks  of  the  Ural 

mountains,  34>U.  3rl7. 369, 370, 37fl,  379, 393,3118  et  /atim t. 

, his  account  of  the  minerals  associated  with  gold  ores 

referred  to,  477  et  try. 

Rosvadi  in  Poland,  fossil  plants  found  at,  249. 

' Rotbe-todie-hegende  not  a member  of  the  carboniferous  group, 
198, 

— — is  included  in  live  Permian  system.  140. 

Rouillcr,  Professor,  his  discovery  of  microscopic  tout  Is  of  the 
siliceous  grit*  of  Moscow,  241. 

Rumen  ishni-nos  (Timan  range),  granite  and  argillaceous  schista 
of.  413. 

Ruprecht,  M.,  on  limrstoncs  and  schista  on  the  shore*  of  the 
glacial  sea,  73,  413. 

Russell.  Mr.  Scott,  his  experimenta  on  waves  of  translation.  333. 
Russia,  it*  true  geological  structure  not  previously  developed. 
Preface,  vi 

, course  taken  by  the  authors  in  examining,  Preface,  vii. 

ft  mt*. 

, paleozoic  succession  in,  Z Z.  to  298. 

■ ■ -,  J unusic  rucks  of,  8^  and  229  to  258. 

■  , cretaceous  system  of,  8*  and  252  to  28Q. 

, tertiary  deposits  cif,  8^ and  281  to  333. 

t . general  acoouut  of  the  physical  features  and  drainage  of, 

2th 

, crystalline  rocks  of  the  north  of,  22, 

intrusive  rocks  and  metamorphosed  paleozoic  strata  of, 

22*. 

— , transverse  dislocations  along  the  northern  paheozoir 
frontier,  23*. 

, Silurian  rocks  nf  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces of,  25, 

, subdivisions  of  the  Silurian  i>stem  in,  28  el  ary. 

dip,  uudulations  and  dislocations  of  llie  Silurian  strata 

of,  a«* 

■,  junction  of  lower  Silurian  with  Devonian  strata  in,  22. 

, lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Esthonia  in,  33*. 

■ , upper  Silurian  deposits  of,  33. 

! , Silurian  fossils  of.  2iL 

■ ■ ■ , general  range  of  the  Silurian  rocks  in,  38*. 

j . Devonian  or  old  red  sandstone  system  of,  11  et  tty. 

, , northern  Devonian  zone  of,  AL 

, Devonian  rocks  in  Courland,  Livonia,  Ac.  in.  5H 

, central  region  of  Devonian  rocks,  or  geological  axis  of, 

S3. 

| — — , Devonian  rocks  of  the  Don  in,  fiO, 

: -,  general  view  of  the  organic  remains  of  the  Devonian 

rock*  of,  £2. 

, rarliouiferous  system  of,  Q2  et  aey. 

, divisions  of  the  carboniferous  system  of,  and  account  nf 

the  lower  division,  70. 

, great  central  basin  of  the  carboniferous  system  of,  22. 

• , white  Moscow  limestone  of  the  carboniferous  period  in, 

80. 

— . upper  division  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  of  Fuiulina 
limestone,  NL 

carboniferous  region  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don 
in,  82  et  sty. 

— , axis  of  the  south  granitic  and  crystalline  rocks  of  the 
district  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don  in,  90. 

— — , relation  of  the  anthracite  to  the  bituminous  coal  in,  100. 
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Russia,  coal-fields  in  the  northern  tracts  of,  104- 

, strata  overlying  the  cariiomfcrnu*  rock*  of,  114. 

, note  concerning  M.  Anatolc  Demidoff's  work  on  the 
southern  part  of  this  country,  and  of  M.  |e  Play's  volume 
on  the  carboniferous  region  of  the  Donetz  in,  12l>. 

■ . carboniferous  rucks  on  the  western  flanks  of  the  Ural 
mountains  of,  124  et  tty. 

■■  — . general  remarks  on  the  fauna  of  the  carboniferous  sy- 
stem nf.  1 

■ ■ * , description  of  the  rocks  of  the  Permian  system  in,  141 

et  tty. 

, eastern  Htniu  of  lire  Permian  system  in,  141. 

, roue  of  magnesian  limestone  in  the  Permian  system  of, 

HL 

. origin  of  the  Permian  copper  sands  and  marls  of,  1M. 

, Permian  rock*  on  the  north  of  the  riven  Dvina  and 

Pinrga  in,  111  ti  try. 

■ ' — ' , account  of  the  salt  mines  in  the  rock-salt  ( Permian)  at 
lilctxkaya-Zastcbita  in  the  stqtpes  of  the  Kirghis,  L&L 

— — , account  of  tire  freezing  cavern  in  the  Permian  rocks  of 

Illctzkaya-Zutchlta,  1 f»ti.  lit*. 

, account  of  the  rocks  of  Mount  Dogdo  in,  193. 

, review  of  the  Permian  fossils  found  in,  212. 

— , account  of  the  Jurassic  system  of,  229  ft  try. 

■■  , Jurassic  basin  of  the  middle  Volga  in,  22JL. 

■—  , Jurassic  basin  of  the  Oka  in,  2&L 
— — , Jurassic  strata  around  Moscow  in,  233. 

great  Jurassic  liasin  of  the  lower  Volga,  Ac.  in,  243. 

, eastern  tract  of  Jurassic  rocks  in,  ill. 

, upper  Jurassic  group  in  the  southern  districts  of.  241L 

, general  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  Juras-ic  rock*  of 

this  country,  and  their  European  equivalents,  222  ti  tty. 

■ — ■ . cretaceous  system  of,  2~>9  ef  tty. 

. chalk  of  the  Donetz  in,  263. 

.cretaceous  rocks  of  the  Don  in,  270. 

■ — , chalk  on  the  hank*  of  the  Ural  river  in.  272. 

, relations  of  the  cretaceous  to  the  tertiary  strata  in,  277. 
, tertiary  deposits  of.  2HJ  el  try. 

. distribution  and  subdivision  of  the  tertiary  deposits  of, 

283. 

. eocene  or  older  tertiaries  of.  284. 

, middle  or  mioccne  tertiaries  of,  2£KL 

, mioccne  deposits  in  the  southern  district*  of,  293. 

- , Aralo-Caapiaa  or  steppe  limestone  of,  297. 

■ ■ , notice  concerning  the  northern  extension  of  a former 
Caspian  sea  in,  324. 

, Ural  mountains  nf.  337  et  try.  See  also  l 'rat  Mount  aina. 

■ , map  of,  referred  to,  348. 

In  Europe,  fossil  quadruped*  of,  5QQ. 

—  . Scandinavian  drift  and  erratic  blocks  in.  54)  7 et  tty. 

. absence  of  drift  in  certain  north  and  south  zones  of,  311L 

■ ■■  • ■ , former  submarine  condition  of,  331L 

■ — — , account  of  the  black  earth  or  Irhomozr m of  the  central 

and  southern  tracts  of,  537  et  try. 

— — — in  Europe,  modern  change*  in  the  surface  of,  563. 

— ■ , elevated  fluviatile  ridges  of  angular  blocks  in,  566. 
, recent  elevation  of  great  part  of,  569. 

, modern  ravine*  or  * avraehs’  of,  570, 

, modern  estuary  phenomena  in,  explanatory  of  the  former 

origin  of  coal,  570, 

■ — , sute  of  the  surface  of,  during  spring  flood*.  572. 

, resume  and  conclusion  concerning  the  geology  of,  322 
et  tty. 

, description  of  some  characteristic  pahmetoic  corals  of, 

by  Mr.  Lonsdale,  591. 

Ruwsaii  Lapland,  the  Tinian  range  parallel  to  the  north-east 
coast  of,  413. 

Sablenka,  carbonaceous  character  of  the  bituminous  schiat 
on  the,  28*. 

Sabi iii  (Arctic  Ural).  Mount,  trappean  rocks  of.  41 1. 

Sadonsk,  or  Zadunsk,  on  the  Dou,  Devonian  fossils  in  hillocks 
at,  01. 


Sakalosfkie.  on  the  Volga,  section  of  Jurassic  rocks  at.  246. 
Sakinara  or  Sakmarka  river  (South  I’rel),  fosvili/erous  carbo- 
niferous Limestone  extends  to,  131. 

■ magnesian  limestone  near  the  mouth  of,  147. 

■ , anticlinal  axis  in  the  valley  of,  148. 

— — — — , bo**  of  terpentine  at.  152. 

■■  - • ■,  the  rock*  of  this  river  prolonged  to  the  Silurian 

series  of  the  Kraka  hills,  438. 

SakMimsk  (west  flank  of  North  I'rol),  dolomilie  limestone  near, 
353. 

Salaouch,  cast  of  Kazan,  dislocations  of  Permian  sandstone  and 
grits  at,  1HL 

Saliferous  rocks  and  overlying  limestones  of  the  southern 
steppes,  UtiL 

Saline  lake*,  source  of  the  salt  of,  197. 

Salomi  (Lake  Onega),  striated  and  polished  rock*  near  the  bav 
of,  514. 

Salt,  source  of,  in  Devonian  rocks,  45 ; Penman  rocks,  Lii ; in 
tertiary  deposits,  291. 

, presence  of,  nn  indication  of  geological  age,  143. 

, spring*  of,  in  the  Pentium  rocks,  145,  178.  180.  ISO. 

, beds  of,  in  the  Permian  rocks,  1K3. 

. account  of  the  work*  at  IUetrkaya-Zastchita,  184. 

of  the  steppe  of  Astrakhan,  origin  of  ami  age  of,  196.320. 

— , age  of  the  deposit*  of.  at  Wieliczka,  290. 

Salter,  Mr.,  fossils  named  by  turn,  DL 
Salt  ties*  of  the  Caspian  tea  slight,  .'Mtft.  323. 

Samara  (Lower  Volga),  cliff*  of  Fusulina  limestone  near,  Hfi. 

, red  conglomerate  (Permian)  between  that  city  and 

Orenburg,  1 m. 

— , magnesian  limestnne  (Permian)  at,  L3Z. 

■  copi>er  ores  anciently  extended  to  the  neighbourhood 

Samoyede*  occupy  the  Pctchora  country.  Preface,  xiii-340.  418. 

. their  superstition*  respecting  the  mammoth,  491. 

Sands,  sandy  marls  and  sandstones,  common  beds  among  the 
Jurassic  rock  of  Russia,  244. 

Sandstone  and  sands  (Silurian)  of  North  America.  3. 
quart io»e,  of  Kinneknlle  (Swe- 
den), 15, 

..  ... — — - ■ - - of  Sweden,  the  lowest  beds 

formed  out  of  the  ancient  crystalline  rocks,  17*. 

, Ungulite  grit  of  Si.  Petersburg. 

— of  Russia,  14, 12. 

(Devonian)  of  the  Timan  range  TILL 

of  Akri-tau.  in  the  Ural,  46Q. 

(old  red),  condition  of,  in  the  north  of  England,  L 

of  Christiania,  12L 

(carboniferous)  of  Russia,  77.82,  92.  1U4. 

of  the  UrarT$7T354.  357.  410 

■ of  the  Timan  range,  414. 

■ (Permian)  of  Russia.  143.  1 68.  2lkL 
J urawie  I of  Russia,  236,  23H  rt  tty^  245.  251.  252. 
cretaceous)  of  Russia,  271,  275. 

( tertiary)  of  Russia.  276,  287, 292. 300. 313, 3 16. 331. 

Sarana,  carboniferous  limestone  at  the  xavod  of,  129. 

Saragula  Hills,  siliceous  bed*  containing  Jurassic  fossils  at,  241. 
Saratof.  Jurassic  basin  in  the  government  of,  243. 

",  concretion*  of  argillaceous  limestone  at.  243. 

, Jurassic  rocks  In  the  clifls  of  the  Volga  at,  216. 

, black  J uressic  shale  of  Sysran  extends  to,  246. 

, cretaceous  beds  at,  274. 

, lower  tertiary  beds  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Volga 

near,  288. 

Sarepta.  on  the  Sarpa,  hilly  steppe*  between  this  place  and  the 
Don  of  tertiary  origin,  278. 

, position  of  the  steppe  limestone  and  sulmrdinate 

sandstone*  at,  300- 

, concretion*  of  sand  in  the  tertiary  rocks  near,  317 

Sarpa.  concretions  of  sand  at  Sarcpta,  on  the,  317. 

Sartaiu,  on  the  Kalmiua*.  dykes  of  crystalline  rock  between 
Karakuba  and,  LLL 
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Satkitul,  nar  Zlata  list  (Ural).  xavod  of,  429. 

, lower  Silurian  rocks  between  Silkia  ami,  132. 

Saurian*.  remains  of,  in  thr  Permian  rock*.  131. 

, those  found  in  the  Russian  I’ennuui  strata  not  in  the 

same  geological  position  a*  throe  of  Europe.  213. 

. vertebra  uf,  found  ou  the  Sisola  and  Vising!,  117. 

, in  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Russia,  216. 117. 

Sautture,  M.  dc,  his  view  of  the  cause  of  the  movement  of 
alarier*.  5M8.  5<H>. 

Saxony,  cretaceous  system  of,  961. 

Scandinavia,  importance  of  a geological  survey  of.  before  com- 
pleting an  arcoiint  of  the  geology  of  Russia,  xiii. 

■  *  1 ■ ■,  Silurian  rocks  of,  Ui  tt  *ey. 

11  1 .-fro ic  rock*  of,  meaning  of  the  term,  10*. 

■ - . relations  of  the  Silurian  fossils  of.  UL 

, occasional  resemblance  of  the  rocks  of.  to  those  of 

the  Titnan  range,  413. 

■■  drift  and  erratic  blocks  from,  spread  over  Germany 

and  Russia,  5U7  tt  t*y. 

, cxrcntric  distribution  of  the  drift  from,  327-548, 

- probability  that  icelierg*  may  formerly  have  floated 

from  the  highest  regions  of  this  country  and  i.ap!and,  337. 
. difficulty  of  explaining  the  surface  phu-nutnenu  of. 

UL 

, British  analogies  to  phenomena  in. SIR. 

, views  of  authors  who  have  written  uti  the  subject 

of  transported  drift  in  that  country,  555. 

Scar  limestone,  its  representative  in  Sooth  Russia,  1KL 

, its  resemblance  to  the  carboniferous  limestones 
on  the  west  flank  of  the  Ural,  123. 

Scliaalsteio,  rocks  at  MamnUhaya,  on  the  Issetr.  and  on  the 
kakva,  resembling  that  rock  in  Germany,  363.  101. 
, copper  ure  lietareen  this  rock  uiui  Siluriau  lime- 
stones, 373. 

, a rock  resembling  this  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 

I'ral,  between  that  range  and  Troitsk,  441.  412. 
Scha*ti>zcr»kaya,  shelly  sea -bottoms  observed  on  the  banks  of 
the  I twins,  opposite,  321. 

Schist*  (Silurian)  of  Spain,  4^j  of  Sweden,  13*- 

of  Russia,  ilL  itL  &c. 

— ( Devonian)  of  the  bsetz.  364- 

1 — (carboniferous),  111.  431  et  aey. 

of  the  Bielaya  river,  their  picturesque  beauty,  -138. 

(inetamorphtc)  of  the  Urol,  336.339. 360.391.408.433. 

446.  433.  433.  See  Jcuym. 

of  the  Timan  range,  413.  416. 

Schlotheim,  M.,  his  list  of  species  of  fossils  in  the  zcchstcin  of 
Germany,  214. 

Schultz,  M.,  his  service*  to  tbe  author*,  afilL 
Scotland,  identity  of  the  old  red  sandstone  of,  with  the  grrv- 
warkr  and  old  limestone  of  Devonshire  and  I lie  Rhenish 
Provinces,  ix,.  L 

■ 1 • , identity  of  the  ftsbee  from  the  old  ml  sandstone  of 

with  1 1 >o«e  from  the  Russian  Devonian  strata.  66. 
Scotovaitova  (Donea),  section  of  carboniferous  rocks  at.  UH. 
Scratched  and  polished  rocks  no  proof  of  glacial  action  exclu- 
sively, 332. 

Scams  of  coal,  number  of,  worked  in  the  mine*  of  the  Donctz 
coal-field,  96.  101.  Ilia  to  LLL 
Secondary  rocks  of  Russia,  8*  2211  to  2 at). 

Sedgwick.  Prof.,  his  labour*  in  the  establishment  of  pahrazuic 
cl  os  si  heat  ion,  vti.,  2* 

, his  subdivisions  and  illustration  of  tbe  mag- 
nesian limestone  series  in  England,  201. 

, his  lilt  of  fossils  of  the  English  magnesian 

limestone,  213. 

— , his  researches  with  Mr.  Murchison  in  England, 

tlie  Rhenish  provinces,  tbe  Alps,  &C-,  ]_L  2»  426. 
Sedimentary  origin  of  the  North  Ural,  403.  ilig. 

Sefatriim.  Prof.,  hi * theory  of  the  northern  drift.  508. 

, his  observations  on  the  Swedish  osar,  343. 

. his  theory  of  the  transport  of  boulders,  335. 

Sclburg  (Livonia),  castle  of,  Devonian  strata  exhibited  at,  31. 


Sriruk,  stream  near  Stcrlitamak,  section  of  Permian  strata,  ISO. 
Semipolatnoi,  ou  the  l.'tva.  range  of  the  chalk  reaches  to.  2Z2. 
Scrhaiftk  (Cossatclii-datrhi),  Devonian  (?)  schistose  rocks  and 
rarixmifcroit*  limestone  near  this  hill,  439. 

Serebriaitka  river  (North  Ural),  Devonian  limestone  on  the, 
3hl  ef  try. 

, relations  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  strata  on  the. 

SUL 

Serebriomk.  structure  of  the  country  betweeu  this  zavud  ami 
the  Tchuwovaya,  383. 

Scrgicfsk,  magnoian  and  gypseous  cliffs  near  the  baths  of.  137. 
— - ■ (see  Nijny  Scrgicfsk.  North  Ural),  dolomite*  in  the 

line  of  the  igncoiu  eruption  from  this  place  to  llistcrsk, 

3S3. 

[ SuYpcutine,  busses  of.  at  Ekaterinburg,  361.  (For  occurrence 
of  in  the  I'ral  mountains,  see  Miip,  PI.  Y1I.) 

. this  rock  with  liornblemlic  and  cbluritic  schuU 

nUiurids  in  the  auriferous  zone,  434.  433. 

. , associated  with  diallage  Ln  Listvanaya-gora  (South 

Ural),  t.'ki. 

Scrpurlwif,  or  Serpukhof,  on  the  Oka.  sequence  of  the  carboni- 
ferous rock*  at,  Ml ; fossils  of.  80,  &L 
Srrjtula  fimphahln.  the  occurrence  of  this  fossil  in  the  Devo- 
nian rocks  of  Russia,  id  et  scy. 

Sevasttqiol,  M.  Hunt’s  conclusions  from  the  tertiary  fosub  found 
at  this  plan;  not  agreed  to  by  the  author*.  303. 

Shablish.  brackish  lake  of,  east  of  the  Ural.  -122. 

Shaft,  section  of  tlie  coal  working*  of  Lissitchia-Balka,  111. 

; Shale  (Silurian)  of  Norway,  12,  12*.  18. 

■ . blue,  found  at  St.  Petersburg,  2fL 

- — — , beds  of,  overlying  the  upper  limestone  of  the  cvbouifc- 
rouv  scries  of  Russia,  LRL 

, ml  argil  Laertius,  called  • frier  thorn,’  of  the  Permian 

aeries,  133. 

, certain  rocks  of  thh  kind  characteristic  of  the  secondary 

rock*  of  Russia,  230. 

— — , black,  between  Pics  and  Kineshma,  2311. 

, perilous,  characteristic  of  the  Jurassic  rocks  of  Russia. 

21L 

— (Jurassic),  in  the  cliffs  of  Sysran,  246. 

, bet wr ten  tlie  arctic  Ural  and  the  Timan,  417. 

Sharpe.  Mr.  I).,  his  investigations  in  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, 2*. 

Shelly  sand*  (miocene)  of  the  Upper  Vistula,  291. 

wa-Uvi turns  in  Nortliero  Russia,  327. 

Stmlrova.  on  tlie  Dwina,  limestone  (Permian)  exposed  at,  17 1. 

— - , a Cfrtmrm  found  there,  210. 

j Shuran,  on  the  Kama,  crcain-cnloujcd  and  spotted  marly  lime- 
stone (Permian)  of,  with  1‘mduetut  (onenmi,  162. 

i Siass  river,  Ungulite  grit  reposing  an  blue  shale  near,  22*. 

' ■ , geological  succession  on  the.  iHL 

Siberia,  flat  countrv  uf,  seen  from  Mount  Sugomac,  lithographic 
sketch  of.  425,.  G£L 

, granitic  rocks  of,  posterior  to  the  palaeozoic,  332. 

, foksili/erous  rock*  seen  in,  363. 

, presence  of  palaeozoic  rocks  in  the  plateaux  of,  123. 

, each  ridge  in  the  steppes  of.  a miniature  rcpre»cnt.iiion 

of  the  Ural  chain,  lid- 

| — , Ural  mountains  formed  the  western  edge  of  the  old 

continent  of,  172  et  ary.,  621.  533. 

. abundance  of  the  remains  of  large  mammals  in,  494. 
. causes  of  the  refrigeration  of,  491, 

! - - ■ entire  absence  of  erratic  blocks  in,  and  in  the  Ural 
mountains,  334. 

. difficulty  of  accounting  for  tbe  (chormozen  or  black 

earth  found  in,  563. 

Siliceous  matter  in  the  lower  carboniferous  aeries  of  Russia.  72. 

73. 

■ ■ - - griu  from  the  upper  member  of  the  Jurassic  rocks 
around  .Moacuw,  235.  238  ef  #ey. 

■ beds  containing  Jurassic  fossils,  247. 

and  argillaceous  masses  representing  the  cretaceous 

rocks  in  the  governments  of  Kharkof  and  Kursk,  267. 
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Silicifted  trees  fount!  in  the  sands  around  Veliki  U sting,  177. 
Silje»lfwm.  M.,  and  M.  lUditlingk,  their  remarks  on  the  form  of 
mounds  of  detritus  in  Scandinavia,  jmJL 
Silkia,  a ridge  of  quart?  rock  south-west  of  Zlatoust,  A21L 

. lower  Silurian  rocks  between  this  ridge  ant!  Satkinsk, 

12L 

Silurian  gravel  nf  (Germany  derived  from  Sweden,  514. 

rocks  of  Scandinavia,  U2» 

■■  — , lower,  of  Norway  , 11*. 

- , succession  from  lower  to  upper,  in  Norway,  DEL 

- affected  by  eruptive  rocks  in  Norway,  LL 
of  Sweden,  15  ft  nrq. 

(upper)  °f  Gothland,  liL 

of  Russia,  211  ft  arq. 

•,  those  on  the  Lappish  frontier  greatly 

metamorphosed,  23*- 

- - — of  the  Baltic  provinces  and  St-  Peters- 
burg (all  lower  Silurian),  25  *t  ttq. 

found  in  Esthonia,  33*.  • 

(upper)  in  Ousel  and  Dago,  35* 

■ , ortjanir  remain*  found  in  them,  IRL 

of  tlte  North  Ural,  364, 32<L  394*3143  et  «?■,  i0& 

4 tL- 

■,  their  relation  with  Devonian 

strata  on  the  Scrchriankn,  384. 

..  ■ . undisturbed  on  the  lmnks  of  the 


river  Is.  394. 

— — - with  Devonian  rocks  at  Bogos- 

Infsk  and  on  the  Kakva,  396,  402. 

of  the  Arctic  Ural,  4Ua,  iittL 

of  the  Timan  range,  413. 

of  the  South  Ural  on  it*  western  flanks,  429, 430, 

432,  456.  4511.  460. 

- ■ form  the  chief  crystalline  axis  of  the  Ural,  133* 
Silurian  system,  first  establishment  of,  by  Mr.  Mnrchivm,  vi.,  L 

— — — ’ scarcely  represented  by  fossils  in  Belgium,  live 

Khennh  provinces  and  the  Hart*,  3* 

, absence  of,  through  large  mountain  districts 

in  Germany,  H 

in  full  force  at  Prague.  3*. 

, its  rxtcnl  and  distribution  in  France,  4j  in 

Spain,  Hi  in  North  America,  H >n  South  Ameriea,  6j 
in  Africa  and  in  Australia,  In  Scandinavia  and  in  Rus- 
sia. 7.  1 1*  to 

, its  dismembered  and  peculiar  state  in  the  Ural 

mountains,  350  to  470. 

. resemblance  of  that  exhibited  in  Northern 

Europe  generally  to  that  of  England.  580. 

Simbirsk,  cliffs  of  Fusulina  limestone  to  the  south  of,  86, 

, Juraarir  basin  in  the  government  of.  243. 

, Jurassic  bed*  emerge  from  beneath  the  chalk  in  tlwi 

valley  of  the  Volga  at.  21 1. 

—  , cretaceous  beds  of.  273,  See  Jatukvf. 

—  . eocene  tertiane*  of,  283,  j&Z- 

Sirusk  (South  Ural),  ravod  of,  431. 

Sinara  (south-east  of  Ekaterinburg),  gypsum  on  the  right  bank 
of.Jlfi 

Stphonophqllia.  See  Cambria. 

Sira,  Bahka,  Ac.,  sections  of  lower  Permian  rocks  near  these 
rivers,  LLL 

Sirga  river,  iron-works  of  Nijny  Serginsk,  on  the,  336. 

Simla,  Jurassic  rocks  on  tbc  banks  of,  111. 

Skars  or  Skors,  rocky  isles  in  Sweden,  description  of,  642. 

—  , probable  origin  of,  565. 

Skeletons  of  large  mammals,  their  brofcen  condition  in  the 
Ural,  Hi 

■ found  frown  in  Siberia,  495. 

Slaboka.  white  chalk  on  the,  260. 

Slaty  granitic  rocks  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  carboniferous 
system  in  the  Donetx  country,  tt 
Slavenka,  ‘ trainee  ’ of  blocks  on  the  slope  of  a Hill  near  the,  512. 
Smeuf,  near  Tchistopol,  section  of  Permian  straU  at,  161. 
Smirnoff,  Captain,  his  assistance,  UAL 


Smith,  Mr.  (of  Jordan  Hill),  h«  opinion  concerning  the  shells 
found  in  the  Ihvina  and  Vaga  deposits,  329. 

Smolino,  on  the  Isset*.  greenstone  and  grarstone  at,  363. 
Sniefka,  on  the  Kritika,  outcrop  of  Ind  cnid  at,  ILL 
Snowdon,  shells  found  in  the  Arctic  Ural  like  those  of,  4U8. 
SiHiwdoman  slates,  age  of,  2* 

Soil  of  Russia  rapidly  washed  away,  572. 

Soil,  cold  and  unfavourable,  on  the  blue  clay  of  St  Petersburg. 
*7. 

— , productive,  the  hlack  earth  of  Russia,  559. 

Soimanofsk,  *avo»l  of,  496. 

, gold  alluvia  with  mammoth  bones  at,  487. 

Soiva  (Petehora),  outline  nf  carboniferous  limestone  on  the,  415. 
Sok,  escarpments  of  magnesian  limestone  on  the  bonks  of  the, 
157. 

Solikamsk,  sequence  of  Permian  rocks  at,  1 45. 

Suliman.  Mount,  west  of  Yurvusensk,  Devonian  limestone  nf, 
430. 

Solimrnski-kamen,  description  of,  by  M.  Engelmann.  referred  to, 
23. 

, breccia  resembling  this  rock  in  the  Arctic 

Ural.  ALL 

, direction  of  the  drift  from,  527. 

Solivetsk  monaaterv  on  isle  of  the  White  Sea,  crvstalbne  rocks 
of,  22*. 

Sopliiisa  (near  the  Petcbora),  whetstone  lied  (carboniferous) 
from  the,  410. 

Sosva  river,  palaeozoic  deposits  on,  318) 

, upper  Silurian  rocks  at,  4 Pi. 

South  Ural.  See  I'rai  Momriaint. 

Southern  steppe*,  crystalline  rocks  of,  91. 

Sowerbv.  Mr.  Jamr*,  fossils  descrihed  by,  12  et  patthm. 

Spain,  Silurian  rocks  of,  in  the  Asturias,  L 
Sparrow  hills  (Mimcow),  section  on  the  Moskwa  near,  237. 
Spask,  environs  of,  the  northern  limit  of  the  basin  of  Bulear. 
325. 

Spaskaya  (South  Ural),  gray  limestone  of.  444. 

Sphetronite*,  account  of,  3Sl 

found  lu  lower  Silurian  limestone  at  Frehcrga 

(Sweden),  ]H* 

spirifer  /yar,  widely  diffused  lower  Silurian  type.  5*313- 
Spirtftra  with  numerous  simple  plaits  characterise  Devonian 
strata,  C3. 

Spiri/er  ,1/oipinuu,  ehararterirtir  of  the  central  carl>oiiiferous 
limestone  of  Russia,  20,  22,  76^  80,  81  et  trq.,  41  1.  16Q 

, the  fossil  found  throughout  the  coal-lx-uring 

aeries  of  Lissitclda-Balka,  IIP. 

■ found  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  the 

Ural  mountains,  126,  460 ; in  the  Timan  range,  41 4 ; in 
the  South  Ural,  4flu. 

Spin/rrt,  not  many  species  in  the  Russian  carboniferous  series, 

135- 

Spitsbergen,  carboniferous  limestone  found  at,  582. 

Springs  of  the  steppe  of  Astrakhan,  origin  of,  32P. 

Starai  Russa  (south  of  Lake  Ilmen),  sinking  through  the  Devo- 
nian strata  at,  16* 

Starai  Ladoga,  on  the  Volkof,  Ungulite  grit  at,  27* 

Stchipina,  in  the  Timan  range,  carboniferous  limevtone  of,  41.*). 
Steam-engines  little  nsed  in  working  the  Russian  coal-mine*.  106, 
Steens  fiord,  Norway,  upper  Silurian  flagstones  and  tilestonea 
at,  13. 

Stennb,  lake  of,  recently  converted  from  a salt-water  into  a 
freshwater  lake,  302. 

Stcpnaya  (South  Ural),  granitic  knolls  at,  443. 

Steppe,  granitic,  of  Volhynia  and  Podolia,  height  of  its  western 
extremity,  21. 

Steppes,  upper,  coal-field  of  the  Donetz  occupies  the  hills  of,  90. 

, southern,  crystalline  rocks  of,  91 

Stepjie  limestone,  or  Aralo-Caspian,  nature  of,  207.  299 

, abundance  of  fossil  Cardimm  found  in  the,  307. 

, different  elevations  uf,  322. 

, general  conclusions  concerning.  583. 

Steppe  deposits  (lower)  of  the  former  Caspian,  .ill. 
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Steppe  (low)  of  the  Caucasus,  319. 

Strrlitaiuak,  carboniferous  limestone  at,  130. 

, lingular  subcorneal  hills  projecting  from  the  sur- 
face near,  l.'in, 

to  Ufa,  section  of  Permian  strata  only,  130 

■ ■ , outliers  of  carboniferous  limestone  near,  431. 

, section  from  Vends- Uralsk  to,  434. 

■.  carboniferous  outlier  near,  461. 

Si  iff  maria  ficoidrx,  its  appearance  in  the  lower  carboniferous 
beds, 

found  in  the  lower  carboniferous  sandstones 

of  the  Uouctz  coal-field. 

Stilbitc  and  Ilculandite  preseut  in  the  basaltic  rock  of  Tcboitzin- 
tnis,  415. 

Su  Lawrence,  golf  of,  the  marine  shelly  deposits  tliere  com- 
pared with  those  on  tlie  Dvrina  and  Yaga,  33U. 

Stnlohna  rivulet  (above  the  Prikshat,  magnesian  limestone  (of 
tlie  carlwnifcrous  system)  at,  LL 
, fossils  found  near,  Z»L 

*•  Stoss  Seite,”  or  wont  side  of  the  rocks  in  Sweden  always  to 
the  north.  545. 

Strajefski,  (.'apt.,  his  explorations  in  the  Ural,  339,  403, 
Strong* ay v the  llan.T.  LLFox,  his  early  geological  descriptions 
and  map  of  Russia  ( Preface). 

. his  determination  of  the  cry- 
stalline rucks  of  North  Russia,  HL 

— — — his  description  of  the  strata 

around  St.  Petersburg,  23**. 

, his  notice  of  certain  red  beds 

near  St.  Petersburg,  32*. 

- ■ ■ ■ , his  description  of  the  eroded  sur- 

face  of  the  sandstones  underlying  the  steppe  limestone,  300. 

— — — — - — — -,  his  memoir  on  the  geology  of 

the  lower  steppes,  and  his  view  of  the  desiccation  uf  tlie 
Caspian,  313,  376. 

, his  account  of  llse  drift  near 

St.  Petersburg,  312. 

, his  observations  on  the  black 

earth  of  Russia,  561. 

— — — — — , his  remarks  on  the  subject  of 

mud  volcanoes,  376. 

Stratified  igneous  rocks  of  (he  North  Ural  and  Katcbkanar,  363. 
392.  436.  462. 

• — granite.  Ac.,  examples  of,  424,  136. 

Strelitamak.  See  Slrrhlammt. 

Strelna  and  Sucltooa  rivers,  vertical  cliffs  uf,  178. 

Striated  and  scratched  surfaces  of  rocks  in  Russia,  Norway  and 
Sweden.  530  ; in  Scotland  and  England,  iiiL 
Striation  and  polish  of  rocks  in  Ireland,  ill  et  sry.,  549. 

of  rocks  generally  due  to  subaqueous  artion,  532. 

Strike,  nrevadlnr,  of  the  rucks  in  the  arctic  Ural,  403- 
Striae,  absence  of,  on  the  face  of  Mount  SaMiu,  ALL 

, direction  of  the  rocks  in  Norway,  512, 

, normal  direction  of,  in  Sweden,  exeenlric.  318. 

Strogonoff,  zavod  belonging  to  live  family  of.  125, 
Stromatopora^eonemtrica,  description  of,  026. 

Strombodru  ? description  of  this  genus  of  corals.  Oil. 

Structure,  laminated,  of  granite  at  Stcpnaya.  443, 

Structure  of  the  Ural,  general  conclusions  concerning  the,  461. 
Strove,  his  triaugulation  of  Livonia  and  heights  furnished  by, 
2L567. 

Strxelecki,  M.,  his  travel*  in  Australis  and  work  referred  to,  fiL 
Styr.  terliarica  on  the  hanks  of  the,  2K3.  See  Eicktrttld. 

Styria.  tertiary  oolites  of,  resembling  those  found  iu  the  south 
of  Russia,  75,  2liL 

Snhmrrgrncr,  ancient,  of  the  districts  now  covered  by  the 
northern  drift,  326. 

Succession  of  Silurian,  Devonian  and  carboniferous  strata  well 
explained  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Russia,  33*  to  88. 
— — — of  carboniferous  strata  in  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  the  Donctz  coal-field,  lt>3.  122. 

Suchoaa,  Permian  limestones  seen  in  the  ascent  of,  from  listing 
to  Vologda,  11L 


i Suchona,  section  nf  strata  exhibited  in  the  banks  of,  178. 

1 Smla  river,  rmrlKiniferous  limestone  on  the  banks  of,  73. 

Sudac  in  the  Cnnuca,  fortress  of,  its  walls  built  of  stones  con- 
taining recent  sea  shells,  376. 

Sligo  mac.  Moo  ut,  South  Ural  viewed  from,  423. 

Sulphur  deposits  near  the  baths  of  Sergicfsk  and  on  the  Sok, 

158. 

— — of  Russia  shown  to  lie  of  the  Permian  period, 

Lia. 

Sulphur,  its  origin  in  Russian  Permian  rocks  explained,  17U. 

| Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  abundance  of,  on  the  banks  of  Sergirf>k, 

i present  also  in  the  mineral  waters  of 

Nijny  Serginsk.  35 1. 

Sura  river,  Jurassic  beds  pass  beneath  the  chalk  ut,  244. 

, concretions  of  impure  argillaceous  limestone  (Jurassic) 

between  this  river  and  the  Piana.  214. 

Suvoinov,  Cape  (Tinian),  formed  of  carboniferous  limestone.  415. 
-Sveti-nos,  ( ajic  ( Timan  I , formed  uf  carbouiferoos  limestunr.  (13. 
Sviaga.  ctitfs  of  wlute  limestone  (Permian)  on  the,  162. 

Sviask.  white  limestone  (Permian)  on  the  Sviaga  near,  UK. 

, section  of  cliffs  near,  161. 

ami  Tchebuksar,  tufarruus  limestone  lietween,  180. 

Sriatasora.  on  the  lJuuetz.  Jurassic  rocks  at,  23U. 

Svir,  liver,  headland  of  syenitic  greenstone  on  the  left  bank  uf, 

23,  iL 

- - , trainee  of  northern  blocks  near  the,  513. 

Swagba,  nn  the  I Metz,  limestone  and  schist  of  (Devonian),  361 
Sweden,  Silurian  rocks  of,  13*  rt  tea. 

, striation,  drift  and  osar  of,  ai&  rt  sey. 

, Slurs  or  Skori  of.  described,  542  rt  sey. 

, probable  formation  and  age  of  the  Skara  of,  55fl. 

Syenite  and  syenitic  dskes  of  Verklioturie  on  the  Jura  (Ural), 
293. 

Syenitic  greenstone,  headland  of,  47j  dykes  near  Karakubo,  92. 
— — — rocks,  distinction  between  theae  and  granitic  rocks.  4 >2. 

■ - passes  into  granite  at  Karagaisk,  443. 

Sylva,  Itabka,  Ac.,  sections  of  Permian  rocks  near  these  rivers. 
142. 

Sfringoffora  riulaiu  ( Harmoditn  dutani  of  Fischer),  descrip- 
tion of,  592. 

paralkla,  description  of,  591. 

Syrostan,  near  Miask,  granite  pcoetratiug  mica  schist  at.  434. 
Syrtinskaya  (South  Ural),  carboniferous  limestone  between 
Kizilsk  and,  443. 

Sysran  (flower  Volga),  Fusulina  limestone  covered  by  Jurassic 
shale.  246. 

, Jurassic  rocks  near,  high  position  of,  245. 

and  Vulsk,  uu  tlie  Volga,  ancieut  extension  of  the  Uasp.an 

to,  325. 

Tabula*  list  of  all  the  Russian  deposits.  (See  Map,  Plate  VI.) 

— — list  of  the  fossils  of  the  Permian  system  in  Europe.  221. 

“ Tacnnie  '*  (North  American)  svstem  of  Dr.  Emmou*  rrferml 
to,  !• 

T*p,™  mountain  (South  Ural),  account  of  metamorphic  pba-- 
uumeua  of,  427.  455 ; sketch  of,  428.  65 t. 

Taganrog  (sea  of  Azof),  miocenc  tertianes  of  South  Russia  ex. 
loud  to,  295. 

. section  of  the  tertiary  roeks  in  the  cliflk  of,  296.  299. 

- mammoth  clay  drift  at,  302, 

, silting  up  of  the  sea  of  Azof  near  this  port  since  tl»e 

time  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  37,1. 

Taiachnffski  zavod.  fine  section  of  magnesian  limestone  (Per- 
rniau)  exposed  at,  100. 

Talc  schists  in  tlie  Ural  mountains,  Mi?  rt  ary. 

Talc  schist,  fossilifcrous  beds  passing  into,  on  the  Yegra-laua 
(Arctic  Ural),  408. 

Talitza,  near  Ekaterinburg,  greenstone  at,  360, 

Tambof.  Jurassic  rocks  in  tlie  government  of,  243. 

Taman,  elilfs  of.  referred  to  the  steppe  limestone,  301. 

■ — ■ . remains  of  a herbivorous  Cetacean  found  at, 

3u2.  (See  Brandt.) 
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Tamil n,  cliff*  of,  identity  of  bod*  found  there  with  those  of 
kamiuftrh  Huron  (Crimea),  303. 

Tanalvsk  (Sooth  Ural),  Jurassic  beds  at,  406. 

Tanghi-Daria  - the  ancient  Orontes),  its  stream  artificially  de- 
flected, 577. 

Tarusa,  on  the  Oka,  fossils  in  the  limestones  of,  Z1L 
Tashkuturgan  rivulet  near  Mia.sk,  most  of  the  large  lumps  of 
gold  of  the  l’ral  on  the  ancient  banks  of  ihu  stream,  4 tot. 
Tatarova,  on  the  Moskva,  extensive  quarries  of  Moscow  mill- 
stone grit  and  siliceous  frit  at,  339. 

Tatchiluoi  Cora,  near  the  Vitlanka  river,  fossilifcrous  siliceous 
gnt  in  the  |Ur  of.  217. 

Tatra  mountains  ( Poland),  Carpathian  Mndstonr  of,  261. 

— ■ -■-■■■  , idrnticnl  in  geological  constitution  with  the 

Austrian  Alps,  264.  656. 

Tclvaitzin-mis  (Tituan  range),  eruptive  rocks  of.  115. 
Tcbchoksar  and  8vtn*k,  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  tufaccous 
limestone  between,  160. 

1 '■  ■"  1 . on  the  Volga,  section  of  Permian  ml  marls  at,  16 L 

Trheffkine,  Lieiit.-Grnrral,  the  cordial  assistance  afforded  hy 
him  to  the  authors.  (Preface  rt  patum.\ 

— , his  efforts  in  the  coal-field  of  the 

Donm,  1H2  et  try. 

— , his  dear  instructions  to  different 

zavods  93.  I lU.  359. 

— — , fossils  named  after  him.  (See  An- 

tihu  Tchrfkiiu.  vol.  it.  p. 

TchrkcUui,  outlying  suhconical  hill  of  carboniferous  limestone 
near  Stcrlitamak,  130.  461  Permian  beds  of  gvpsuro  at, 
L12. 

Tcherdiusk,  on  the  Isadx,  Devonian  limestone  at,  364. 
Tclieremcham  river,  near  Srrgiefsk,  Linguta-  found  near  Klev- 
lina  in  the  valley  of.  157. 

Tchcrcmtsal  (west  dank  of  the  Ural),  altered  rocks  at,  3511. 
Trhiliatcbeff,  M.  Pierre  de.  his  travels  and  important  geological 
work  on  the  Altai  mountains,  fli* 

Trhivtopul  to  Itogoroslan,  a line  joining  these  places  is  the 
western  limit  to  the  plant-bearing  ami  cupriferous  Permian 
gnt»,  1 56. 

Tchol  and  Tolva  (North  L'ral),  Oxfordian  beds  on  the  tanks  of, 
23iL 

TchoTunzrm  or  black  earth  of  Russia,  description  o f,  ££!*/**;. 
■ , analysis  and  rich  toil  of,  .15 9. 

— - - — — , prohable  aqueous  origin  of,  561,  563.  565. 

— — not  the  same  ns  the  to sr  of  Germany,  .'161*. 

■■  absence  of  marine  or  freshwater  shells  in,  364. 

, its  occurrence  on  the  banks  nf  the  Oka,  &JL 

found  near  the  higher  limits  of  the  Ealmiuss,  flfL 

, its  appearance  at  Bielgnrod,  268. 

found  in  the  Southern  Bavhkir  districts,  491. 

Tchudova,  on  the  Kerist,  Devonian  limestones  of  scales  of  Glyy- 
tortrue  rftirvbltit  found  In  the  ravines  north  of,  12. 
Tchuida  (South  Ural),  the  mineral  structure  of  this  range,  429. 
Tchussovaya  river.  carboniferous  limestone  on  the  lank*  of  the, 
125 : flexures  of  its  Devonian  and  carboniferous  rocks, 

mm 

■ - , account  of  the  descent  of  the,  384.  (See 

sketch.  33 L 653.) 

■ —--.picturesque  scenery  of  the,  386. 

, crystalline  rocks  between  Tchercuitsal  and,  359. 

— — -,  structure  of  the  country  between,  and  Scrcbriansk, 

383. 

, millstone  grit  of  this  river  repeated  in  the  Timan 

range.  1)5,  (Orthography  of  Tchussovaya.  656.  ) 

Teeth  and  bones  of  fishes,  microscopic  examination  of,  by  Pro- 
fessors Owen  and  Agassi?.,  67.  b35. 

Tcploff,  Major,  his  assistance  to  the  authors,  HQ. 

Teplova,  on  the  Tiosha,  Permian  limeMones  at,  164. 
Trrrbraiula  more  abundant  in  Devonian  than  in  lower  strata, 

oa. 

Terraces  in  valleys,  their  occnrrcnce  and  explanation  of,  330, 

* Terrain  Oxfordien,’  or  Oxford  clay,  4 c-  represents  the  whole 
oolitic  and  Jurassic  series  in  Russia,  238. 


Tertian'  deposits  of  Russia.  8*.  261  et  ttq. 

eocene  rocks  of  Russia,  general  account  of.  2&JL 

, list  of  fossils  from  Butschsk, 

on  the  Dnieper,  286. 

■ of  Antipofka,  on  the  Volga. 

'ill,  mu 

resemble  those  of  Bognor,  583. 

miocene  rocks  of  Russia,  salt  deposits  of  Wiehrzka,  290. 

, shelly  sands  of  the  Upper  Vis- 
tula of  this  period,  292. 

from  the  southern  districts. 293. 

, oolitic  rocks  of  this  period, 

- ■ — — ■ , limestone  of  Taganrog,  295. 

— "■■■  Arato-Caspian  or  steppe  limevtone,  297  rt  ttq, 

• - deposits  of  the  step|>e  nf  Astrakhan,  316. 

de|Kisits  of  the  low  steppe  of  the  Cnueaaus,  319. 

— — post-pliocene  beds  in  North-Eastern  Russia,  327. 

grits  of  Raltchedansk  (Siberia),  366. 

of  Vcrkhoturic  (Siberia),  395. 

Thecodont  saurian*,  sauroid  remains  of  the  Ruuian  Permian 
strata  referred  to,  135. 

Tiflu,  Aralo-Caspian  strata  extend  to,  296. 

Tilestonc,  its  position  at  the  top  ut  the  Silurian  series,  UL 
—————  rrjwescnled  by  a calcareous  band  at  Oesel  and  Dago, 
35*. 

Timan  range,  position  of  (Preface),  21^ 

, account  of  the  geology  of,  236.340, , 341 , 404.  412. 

— , Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks  of.  413,  414. 

, carboniferous  limestone  and  millstone  gnt  of,  414, 

■ 1 . eruptive  nick*  of  the,  415. 

■ forms  the  eastern  limit  of  erratic  hlork*.  321. 
Tiosha  (see  Teplova),  Permian  rocks  on  the  hanks  of  the,  16t. 
Tismunski,  hummocks  of  micaceous  rocks  with  ores  of  iron  in 

the  Ural-tan  w»  called,  433. 

Tol  river  (Arctic  Ural),  foMiliferous  Jurassic  beds  at.  406. 
Tolkt,  on  the  Jenuubach  (Evt  honin',  inflammable  bituminous 
schist  with  Silurian  limestouev  at.  34. 

Tulya  and  Tchol,  rivers  in  the  North  Ural,  Oxfordian  l*cds  on 
tlie  banks  nf  the,  230. 

Toretz  (south  nf  llachiuuth),  coal  extracted  from  the  hanks  of 
the,  lifcl, 

, probability  of  coal  on  the  east  hank  of  the,  116. 

Torrents,  the  rush  of,  formerly  vup|Ki*ed  by  other  authors  to 
have  scratched  and  polished  rocks,  view  modified.  535. 
Tovna  river,  near  St.  Petersburg,  position  of  Ungulite  gnt  on 
ihe.ili. 

, section  of  Silurian  nicks  near  Nikolsknva  on  this  river. 

29*. 

, fossiliferous  beds  on  the  lank*  of,  22. 

Totma,  salt  springs  in  the  red  deposits  of,  178. 

‘Trainees,’  distribution  of  erratic  blocks  in  this  form  near  St. 

Petersburg, 512;  at  other  placet,  526  rt  yatttm. 

Transition  from  cretaceous  to  tertiary  rocks  may  posaibly  lie 
found  in  Russia,  277.  289. 

Trees,  silidfied,  found  in  the  sands  round  Ustiug,  177. 

Triassie  rocks,  absence  of,  in  Russia,  8.256. 

, always  conformable  to  the  Permian  rocks  in 
Europe.  204  ■ 

7Vtf«itid  cterrUata  found  in  shelly  Jurassic  beds  at  Ramenka 
on  the  Donctz,£H  ; near  Moscow  and  jelatma  (see  vol.  li.). 
Trilohitcs,  M.  Emmerich’s  and  M.  Burmeister's  work  on.  L 

■ , these  fossils  abundant  in  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  12  to  19*. 

■ - , abundance  and  general  rharweter  of,  in  the  Silurian 

strata  of  Russia,  iiL 

, rarity  of  in  Devonian  and  carboniferous  nr* terns, 

134. 

.absence  of,  in  the  Permian  system.  212. 

Troitsk  (Kirghis  steppes),  description  of,  and  account  of  the 
geology  in  the  neighbourhood,  442. 

Troitsk  (Bielrhei),  fnsril  sauroid  remains  found  near,  155, 
Troiukoi,  on  the  Moskva,  siliceous  grit  with  fossils  at,  240. 

T roost,  l)r.,  his  account  of  the  geology  of  Tennessee,  4^ 
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Trough  (vast)  or  Win  of  upper  Silurian  deposits  in  Ocsel, 
Dago  and  Gothland,  to*. 

Troughs  uf  paleozoic  rocks  on  the  west  flank  of  the  Ural  moun- 
tains, 386.  431.  462. 

TrypUsma,  a subgen  11*  of  CynthofthyUwn,  described,  613. 

Tslier  (Timan  . carboniferous  rocks  on  this  riser,  Hi 
TmOpora,  analncies  with  and  resemblance  of  this  coral  to  Sy- 
rinyoyora,  5U2. 

Tufa,  calcareous,  on  carboniferous  strata  at  Putshino  (Oka),  82. 
Tufaceoos  limestone  i IVrmiau  l with  Product!,  near  Verkin  and 
Nijny  Troitsk,  153. 

—  seen  between  Sviask  and  Tchcboksar  on 

the  Volga,  IN). 

Tula,  lower  carlainiferous  rooks  at,  77. 

— and  Kaluga,  lower  limestone  of,  71). 

Tun-o*  (Upsala),  description  of,  j|t{. 

Tuns  (North  Ural),  Silurian  rocks  on  tbc  banks  of  the,  3D  I. 

41  tf. 

TurbinoUa  ibirina.  See  ('anixia. 

Turimk,  Nijny,  ravnd  of,  passage  of  the  Ural  by  the  Kalchkanar 
to  this  plarr  and  Vrrkholurit-,  3181  to  3D4. 

Turkey  (see  Hour  ),  geological  structure  adverted  to,  656. 
Turkistau.  composition  of  the  plain  of,  310. 

Tuninsk.  near  Bogoslofsk,  copper  mines  of,  39H. 

T/urit/m,  tertiary  age  of  the  steppes  between  this  town  and 
Sarepta,  278. 

Tzlluta  river  (Timan),  section  of  Devonian  rocks  on  the,  1LH 
traverses  the  carboniferous  limestone,  413. 

Uddevali-a  (Sweden),  raised  beaehet  of  this  place  compared 
with  those  on  the  Dwina  and  Vaga,  321*. 

Ufa  river  (South  Ural),  rarltunifcroua  limestone  on  the  banks 
of,  121L 

- ■ — , section  of  Permian  strata  between  this  river  and 
Sterlitauiak,  130- 

■ cakareuus  grit  (Permian)  with  fossila  on  the  banks 

of.  £&  { 

Ci,  granite  of  the  steppes,  east  of  the  Ural,  ill. 

Ukhta  and  Vitchegda  (Timan  range),  Permian  limestones  on 
the  rivers,  112. 

, Donutnik,  or  upper  Silurian  schists  of,  414. 

Ukraine,  fowils  found  there  indicate  lseds  belonging  to  the 
older  tertiary  period,  2K6. 

Uksenskaya,  on  the  Pinega,  hmestone  with  carboniferous  fossils 
at,  171. 

Ulu  Utasie-iau  / South  Ural),  a hill  of  magnetic  iron,  445. 
Undulations  of  the  lower  Silurian  strata  in  Northern  Russia,  31. 

of  considerable  extent,  in  the  Devonian  strata  on 

the  right  bank  of  the  Duna,  5L. 

Unguhtet,  description  of  this  genus  of  shells.  20. 

, large  sire  of,  at  Baltisch  Port,  Esthonia,  22. 

U'ngulitc  grit  and  hituminnus  schist,  its  position  in  the  Russian 
Silurian  series,  23*.  2L 

, thickness  of  the,  27*. 

United  States.  palaiozoie  rocks  of  the,  52. 

Unja  river  (Tambof  ),  iron  works  there,  M4,  23JL 

■-  --  , near  Jclatma.  ironsand  lievl*  of,  belong  to 

the  Moscow  millstone  series,  212. 

, red  marls  (Kostroma)  (Permian)  appearing  at,  178. 

— — , black  Jurassic  shales  of  tbc  banks  of  the,  233. 

Unskni  (Archangel),  salt  spring  at,  318. 

Upheavals,  absence  of,  in  Russia,  between  the  Valdai  Hills  and 
the  Dwina,  25. 

, general  character  of  in  Russia,  35*,  53,  £2.532. 

— , general  character  of  in  the  Ural  mountains,  1113  ti 

try. 

■ nature  of  those  that  elevated  the  land  on  the  coast 

of  tbc  Black  aud  Caspian  Seas,  21  ID. 

Upper  greeusand,  relations  of,  in  Russia,  2M. 

Uptala,  marine  post>plioceuc  bed*  there,  covered  by  gravel  and 
boulders,  323. 

Ural  mountains,  riven  springing  in,  21*.  (See  also  p.  337.) 

— ■ , general  view  of  the  structure  of,  337,  l&L 


I Ural  mountains,  same  order  of  palico*oic  rocks  as  in  Russia,  3D. 
1111. 

—  , carboniferous  rocks  on  the  western  flanks  of, 

121  tt  try. 

■ , basin  of  the  Trhuuovaya,  in,  123. 

'■  eartninifemus  series  in  that  part  of  the  chain 

south  of  the  Uielaya,  131. 

— ancient  continental  surface  of,  471.  321.  355. 

, section  from  the  flauks  of  the  chain  near  Sler- 

Liumak  to  the  Volga.  150. 

—  , the  copper  sands  and  marls  (Permian) derived 

from,  168. 

—  , probability  that  certain  ?an4»tones  and  lime- 

stones  ''Permian)  on  the  western  flank  of  this  chain  re- 
present the  rotlic-todte-liegriidr,  2U3. 

, general  account  of  the,  53Z  e/  tty. 

. previous  knowledge  uf  the  chain  before  the 
visit  of  the  authors.  33K. 

■  — > viewed  as  a great  meridian  eliain,  33D. 

— , general  csteut  of  the  chain,  340. 

— age  of  the  rock*  of,  3511  to  470. 

— — , direction  of  the  rock*  of.  467. 

—  , date  of  the  introduction  nf  rartalliferoos  ores 

into  the  chain,  472  rt  try.  See  .lurifrru iu  aUurta. 

— — , no  Scandinavian  boulders  near,  327. 

, general  results  of  the  Invrsiigatiun  of.  3S6 

-■  ■ , North,  a portion  of  the  chain  so  called  by  the 

miners,  342,  330  rt  tty. 

. western  flank  of,  334  tt  tty. 

— — . passof  tbc  Katchkanarfrom  the  western 

to  the  eastern  flank,  390. 

— " — , sedimentary  origin  of  the  rocks  of,  4U3. 

■  , Jurassic  rocks  on  the  eastern  flank  of. 

23».  406. 

, eadcru  flank  of  the  roost  northern 

part,  called  by  the  authors  the  Arctic  Ural.  401. 

, western  flank  of  the  Arctic  Ural,  406 . 

— , Jurassic  rocks  between  these  rooun. 
tains  and  the  Tinian  range,  417- 

— - ■ South,  general  geological  structure  of,  346. 

351L 

, how  distinguished  from  the  north,  120. 

, axis  of,  43/. 

—  , eastern  flanks  of  the  chain,  421.  446. 

—  , group  of  the  mountains  around  Zlatu- 

ust,  from  which  tbc  South  Ural  mountains  radiate,  426 
western  flank,  Permian  rock*  of,  M3. 


■■■■-— ■■  , towards  Simsk,  430. 

, grneral  view  of  tlic  eastern  flank  of.  4 44. 

, Messrs.  Ilofmann  and  lleliucnen's 

work  on  the  South  Ural,  443. 

, porphyry  and  jupidcous  schist  of  the 

axis  of,  454. 

■ , auriferous  alluvia  of,  131  rt  try. 

river,  grneral  geological  features  on  it*  tanks,  411. 

, its  traverse  from  Orsk  to  Orenburg.  446. 

, chalk  on  the  banks  of  its  lower  course,  272. 

aud  Volga,  lower  steppe  between,  316. 

UrwNk.  on  the  Ural,  white  chalk,  272. 

Ural-tan,  micaceous  schist  and  quart*  rock  forming  this  crest, 


Urrnga  (Smith  Ural),  structure  of  micaceous  and  cliloritir  schist 
m.  12H 

Urroanzelalr,  a tributary  of  the  Sakmara,  psamiuittc  grauwacke 
in  the  gorge  of,  452. 

Urtazimik,  on  the  Ural  river,  carboniferous  limestone  south  of, 
1& 

Vrut  (AvncKt),  a living  species,  possibly  one  of  (he  large 
mammal*  formerly  ranging  over  Northern  Europe,  303.  ' 

U sober,  on  the  Lower  Volga,  the  carboniferous  Hmestone  capped 
tliere  hy  a lufamm*  conglomerate,  fiL  See  Daridoff. 

, bed*  of  the  Permiu  system  near  to,  13D. 
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Uvpensk  (Donetr.),  coal  mi  nr*  worked  at,  1»7.  108. 

, civil  distort  one  of  the  richest  in  Southern  Russia,  118. 

, cretaceous  fossils  at,  2<K>. 

Us»a  river  (tributary  of  l hr  Volga),  section  of  Funtltna  lime* 
atone  exhibited  at  the  month  uf,  fclL 
Unt-Kotv*,  on  the  Tchusoiraya,  section  of  contorted  carlioui- 
(erottt  rocks  near,  1 26 

, I levonian  ami  carboniferous  rock*  seen  on  the  descent 

of  the  TchnMNiji  to,  381  rt  vy. 

— — — , tnm*vme  *ection  erf  the  I ral  from  this  place  to  Verk- 
botorie,  381). 

I *t-katur*sk  (Ural),  Devonian  limestones  between  Yurvusciuk 
ami.  4»- 

l’st-Serebrian»k,on  the  Tchusvovaya,  black  dolomite  (Devonian) 
near.  3K~>, 

U*»  Sinisk.  near  Stcrlitnmnk,  prnhahlc  junction  of  the  inner 
ami  outer  ronrs  of  carimnifcrmi*  limestones  at,  liKJ. 

I’M  Si«d*k  (government  of  Volngda),  identity  of  it*  Oxfordian 
beds  with  those  of  othrr  distant  parts,  2)  Kb 
■ • ■ ■,  the  neighbourhood  of,  the  limit  of  the  Scandinavian 

block*.  521. 

, direction  of  the  Scandinavian  drift  to,  52Z. 

Ust-Vrt,  the  isthmus  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Aral  Seas, 
shelly  limestone  of  the  surface  of,  3ift 
■ , supposed  by  Humboldt  to  be  the  tcrminalion  of  the 

Ural  mountain*,  311- 

, oceanic  de]*n*it*  in  the,  333.  652. 

I si-Yapa,  on  the  Dwina,  sequence  of  I'ernuan  strata  near.  174- 

, sequence  of  rocks  seen  on  the  road  from  this  place 

to  Usliug.  176. 

, pent. pliocene  deposits  at,  329. 

1 stiug  Veliki,  on  the  Permian  rocks  exposed  in  ascending  the 
Dwina  from  Archangel  to  the*  place.  172. 

■’  - — , white  marl*  and  fo»*ilifmms  limestones  (Permian)  be- 
tween Vitegra  and  this  placr,  17,3. 

1 sequence  of  nicks  seen  on  the  road  from  this  place  to 

Ust-Vaga,  LZ1L 

• lithological  character  of  the  rocks  around,  177. 

■ ■ — . argillaceous  limestones  seen  in  ascending  the  Suchona 

from  this  place  to  Vologda.  177. 

, account  of  the  city  of,  177. 

, granitic  block*  at,  530. 

. blocks  of  granite  and  greensand  scarce  at,  534. 

I'sva  river  (Tdmsaovaya),  coar*e  conglomerate*  at  the  mouth 
of,  137,  (See  I’l.  ]_L  fig.  S.) 

1 tsa  river  { Orenburg).  chalk  olnervrd  at,  373. 

I veltk  (cast  of  the  South  I' ral),  granite  near,  441. 

I mmk  ^ South  l- nil),  xavod  of,  438. 

Vaoa,  raised  sea-bottom*  found  on  the  tanks  of.  338, 

Vaigtta  island,  in  the  Northern  Sea,  prolongation  of  the  axis 
of  the  Ural  to.  m 

, doubtful  condition  of  the  rock*  in.  111. 

Valdai  Hill*,  the  chief  watentad  nf  Northern  Kumiil,  30*. 

- ■ — , chiefly  composed  of  Devonian  rocks,  4lj  _LL 

— — — , lower  carbnnifrrous  Uuieatone  surmounting  tlie 

Devonian  rock*  of,  445,  Hi, 

, the  rarlxmi/rrout  limestone  extends  from  these 

hills  as  a centre,  LL 

—  , their  effect  in  arresting  the  masses  of  drift  trans- 

ported from  the  north,  5 IP, 

i . submerged  during  the  deposit  of  the  northern 

drift, 

Vanuxciti.  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  geology  of  part  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  li. 

Vase  of  avanturine  presented  to  Mr.  Murchison  by  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia,  434. 

Vashkina  (Timan),  upper  Silurian  fo**ili/erous  schists  on  the, 

ILL 

\ assih-Maidan.  nrar  the  AlatjT,  roneretions  of  impure  argilla- 
ceous limestone  (Jurassic)  at,  241. 

Vavsilkova.  on  the  l-ava  lietweeii  the  Volkof  and  the  Siam, 
Ungulilca  mixed  with  other  Silurian  fossil*  at,  22, 


VaMilirrask.  a pgss  in  the  Ural,  talcose  schists  near,  360. 
Vedugs,  bear  Vorourje,  section  showiug  cretaceous  series  on 
the  tanks  of.  271. 

Vegetable  remains,  fossil,  their  intimate  relation  with  ropper 
ore  in  the  Permian  »ene».  151. 

Vegetation,  influence  of  the  blue  day  of  St.  Petersburg  on,  2Z. 

— ■ — , it*  character  in  soils  upon  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, ZiL 

- — — — , change  of,  in  advancing  from  Archangel  south- 
wards. 176, 

, northern  limits  of.  See  /V/cAcro,  Map,  PL  VI. 

. its  superior  quality  (corn)  on  the  black  earth,  539. 

Ycins  of  gold  ore  at  Berezuvsk  j Ekaterinburg),  476. 

Velieovo,  on  the  Kliasina,  white  rarlKmifrroiu  limestone  of,  H5. 

— ■ , riilge  extending  from  Kosmf  to  this  place,  H5. 
Vcrbluya-gora,  a spur  of  carliuntferous  hmestune  from  the 

Gummy  a hills  (South  Ural),  430. 

Verdi  Uralsk  (east  flank  of  South  Ural),  granitic  rooks  east  of, 

143. 

, tract  tatween  this  place  and  Orsk.  414. 

, section  from  this  place  to  Stcrlitamak(*ccPL  IV.), 

Vrrchny  Harantcliinak  (Ural),  zavod  of.  381. 

Verchni-Miask,  gold  workings  near  Mini  so  called,  48h. 
Yerchni-Moulinsk,  near  Penn,  fossil  tV*he>  found  at,  218. 
Verehni  O/rmnia  (South  Ural),  Pertuian  rocks  at.  43t). 
Verkboturi.-,  Sitanao  fortress  of  the  North  Ural,  see  view  of. 
393.  653. 

— , granite,  tertiary  grits,  Ac..  3417.  394. 

Vcrkni  Kuudnutrhrsknva,  near  the  lionet/,  scants  of  coal  at. 

I Hi. 

, emergence  of  the  carboniferous  from  IwDcath  the  cre- 
taceous rock*  at,  lift). 

Verb  ni- Pod*  olodrhic,  near  Perm,  ascending  section  of  I’rnnia/i 
rock*  at,  142. 

Verkni-Troitsk,  on  the  kidash,  white  mar  1*1 ones  (Permian)  be- 
tween this  place  and  Nijni  Troitsk,  152. 

Verkni  l dun, on  the  Volga,  gypsum  (I'rnnian)  found  at,  162. 
Yerneuil,  M.  E.  de,  the  origin  and  progress  of  hi*  researches  in 
Russia  i,  Preface),  patwim. 

, hb  memoir  on  Use  pair  azoic  fossil*  of  the 

Rhenish  provinces,  I*. 

--  hr*  dcscriptiuu  of  the  pahroroic  fossils  of 

Russia,  (ike  vol.  ii.) 

— ...  , hi*  observations  on  the  tertiary  dejiorit*  of 

the  t'riuisra,  301. 

Viasniki,  on  il»«  Oka,  extent  of  the  red  marl*,  180- 

, section  of  varievated  marl*  and  sands  at,  with  f >Mr- 

rime  anil  mineral  milk  or  fossil  (rather  found  near,  182. 
Yiatka  river,  near  Perm,  grits  (Permian),  UK). 

Vicnitra  (Poland),  miocene  deposits  near.  21*  I. 

Vim  (Timan),  gypsum  in  the  upper  part  of  the.  412. 
Vindiii-Ostrof,  on  the  Volkof,  to  new  Bor,  Devonian  fossil*  of 
tliis  tract,  KL 

Vwilki  (South  Ural),  fnssilifrrons  Permian  limestone  at,  148, 
Yiainga  (tributary  of  the  Simla),  Jurassic  rock*  on  the  tanks 
of,  All. 

Vising*  bland  (Sweden),  the  sandstone  of,  Silurian,  17*. 
Vis*imo-Sbaitan*k,  near  the  crest  of  the  North  Ural,  Devonian 
limestone  at,  376. 

— platinum  found  by  Humboldt  at,  393. 
Vistula  river,  miocene  tertiary  khclly  sand*  in  the  uptier  valley 

of.  283,  291. 

■ , arrangement  «if  block*  in  the  valley  of,  525. 

Vitchrgda  river  (Tinian/,  upper  Silurian  schist*  of,  113. 
YiU'hegda  and  Ukhta.  Permian  limestones  on,  412. 

Vitegra,  section  of  Devonian  strata  near  the  high  road  leading 
•o,  iL 

, extension  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  to,  2L 

, sequence  of  rocks  at,  74*  75. 

— — . carboniferous  fossil*  found  at,  ]&. 

, white  marls  and  fouiti/erous  limettune*  (Permian)  be- 

tweeu  L’ttiug  and,  175. 
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Vitrgra.  .frim/if  anti<p*a  found  at,  -• 

- ■ — , condition  nf  tin?  drift  iinr,  5U>, 

— — river,  carl*»iifcn>io  limestone  cliff*  on  thr  Iwnksof.IiL 

Vitegnuki,  near  Vitrgra,  old  red  sandstone  seen  nt.ilL 

rivulet.  e\|uiu*ion  of  the  lower  Devonian  rocks  on 

the  banks  nf,  I_L 

Vitlahha  river  (Ormbug).  fossihferoiis  kilicciius  lied*  of  tlw 
Jurassic  period  near,  247. 

Vladimir,  Fusulinic  olaentd  by  Fischer  in  the  government  of, 
HZ.  See  Ausduue. 

• — ■ - ■ , ammonite*  in  iron  mines  of,  if  13, 

Vloia  (St.  Petersburg),  calcareous  flatpr  (Silurian),  at.  fltf*. 

— — , n section  nf  lower  Silurian  beds  exhibited  at.  30*. 

Vogt.  M.,  on  Devonian  fi«he*  of  the  Kifel,  1L 
VoF  river  (Timan  range),  Silurian  schists  on,  ILL 

, Devonian  rock*  on.  ILL  |See  PI.  V.  fig.  5j 

— , carboniferous  limestone  on,  415. 

Volborth,  M„  hi»  memoir  on  f>Aino-rarr«i*«til2L 
Volcanoes  mud,  in  a line  parallel  with  and  near  the  Caucasus, 

J?3. 

VolrW  (Siberia),  descent  of  the  Ineta  to,  366,  (See  sketcli 
of,  362,  and  section,  PL  LL  fig.  L2 
Volga  river,  length  of  its  course.  2L 

-  ,its  importance  in  affording  good  geological  seetions,  21± 

- . no  cnrtionifcrom  rocks  to  the  east  of  it  until  the  flanks 
of  tlie  Ural  mountain*  nrc  rrachrd,  ZL 

- — lofty  cliff*  formed  of  the  Fusulina  limestone  on,  M, 

- section  through  the  upper  rarbouiferou*  limestone 
cvliibited  on  the  banks  of,  M to  ££,  See  Fiituitmr. 

. strikiiir  phenomenon  uf  high  right  hank  and  low  left 

bank  of,  2jj^ 

. red  (Permian)  marls  seen  In  descending  this  river  from 

Kostroma  to  Nijny  Novgorod,  178. 

. ttifaceou*  limestone  (Permian)  between  Sviask  ami 
Tcbcboksar  on  the,  1M. 

Jurassic  basin  of  the  middle  part  of,  231. 

Iilark  Jora»**c  shale*  on  the  banks  of,  233. 

- - bituminous  Kchists  of.  2-13. 

, cretaceous  rocks  of  the  luwer  part  of,  273. 

.eocene  fossils  at  Anlijiofka  on  the  hank*  of,  277.  283, 

aa*, 

. lower  steppe  between  this  river  and  the  Ural  moun- 
tain*, 3 Id. 

, ancient  extension  of  the  Caspian  sea  to  Volsk  and  Sysran 

on  the  banks  nf.  324. 

. Jurassic  rocks  in  the  cliffs  nf,  near  Saratuf,  2 Id. 

- — , erratic  blocks  on  thr  lank*  of  tlie,  52b. 

— , its  supply  of  water  affected  by  the  destruction  of  tlie 

forest*  in  the  tracts  which  feed  it,  578. 

YoUiynia,  height  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  granitic  steppe 
of,  21. 

, inioorne  tertiaries  extend  to,  2 S3. 

Volkier,  Colonel,  bis  friendly  assistance,  LLL 
Volkof,  or  Volkliof  river,  U'ngulite  grit  reposing  on  the  Idue 
sliale  near,  27*. 

, section  on  tlie  bank*  of,  21L 

, section  on.  exhibiting  the  passage  of  Silurian  iuto  I)evo* 

nian  beda,  13- 

— — , iclitby elites  of.  differ  from  those  found  on  the  Priktha, 
AJ. 

Vologda,  argillaceous  limestones  (Permian)  seen  in  descending 
the  Suclwwia  from  this  place  to  listing,  IZZ. 

•  , vast  spread  of  drtritu*  at,  178. 

Volshava  (or  Bokhaya)  Dora,  the  height  of  this  |as«.  360. 
Volftk,  on  the  Volga,  section  exhibiting  chalk  at,  274. 

and  Sysran.  on  the  Volga,  aucient  extension  of  the  Cas- 
pian to.  323. 

Voltchia  river,  west-north-west  limit  of  tlie  carboniferous  re- 
gion nf  Southern  Russia,  SS. 

Voltchia  and  Kalinins*,  stratified  rryvtalline  rocka  of  the,  ILL 
Voinova,  on  the  Oka.  cliffs  at.  containing  Mtuminous  day,  sole 
representative  of  coal.  "6. 

Voruna,  Devonian  rocks  at  it*  junction  with  the  Dun,  ffli 


Voronejr.  near  the  Don,  Devonian  strata  of  this  tract  best  seen 
on  thr  bank*  of  the  Devitza  rivulet,  6u. 

, Devonian  limestones  of,  extremely  fossiliferous,  liL 

, absence  of  Jurassic  strata  in  the  government  of,  211. 

. cretaceous  deposits  near,  271. 

— , northern  erratic  block*  extend  to,  519. 

— — — , northern  detritus  on  the  Don  near,  523. 

Voskreseusk  (South  Ural),  Permian  cupriferous  conglomerate* 
of.  149. 

Waiwasa,  in  F.sthonia.  thick neu  of  the  • pleta’  limestone  in 
the  vicinity  of,  33*. 

, angular  blocks  on  the  cliffs  between  Ibis  place  and 
Jcivc.  311. 

Wale*,  reference  to  the  Silurian  and  crystalline  rocks  of.  2 et 
M*f.,  136. 

Walachia  and  Moldavia,  humus  of,  501. 

Wangrtiheiin.  von.  tpialen,  Major,  his  grological  sketch  of  the 
Permian  rocks  in  the  district  round  llielebei,  111. 

, his  kind  assistance,  141. 132 ; 

hi*  sketch  of  the  succession  near  Steriiiamak,  461. 
Warsaw,  sandstone*  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  Brora  and 
the  cast  of  Yorkshire,  241. 

. cn  I lections  of  cretaceous  fossils  in  the  Roval  Museum 
of,  2iiL 

Water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  baths  of  Ser- 
girfkk,  137. 

it*  agency  in  producing  the  drift  in  Northern  Europe, 

,~*32. 

, ordinary  force  of.  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  drift 

of  Scandinavia,  542. 

Water-course*,  their  importance  in  workiug  out  the  geology  of 
Russia,  22. 

Watershed,  lines  of,  in  Russia,  2D*. 

Waves  of  translation,  their  efficiency  os  transporting  agent*, 

332.  333. 

, their  agency  necessary  to  explain  the 

drift  pbuMtomeita  uf  Sweden,  343. 

probably  the  cldef  moving  power  in 

transporting  drift.  536. 

Wcalden  beds,  absence  of,  in  Russia,  260. 

Wcnlock  limesionc  represented  in  Sweden  by  the  Gothland 
limestone,  1H*. 

■ - - , its  equivalent  in  the  Russian  isle  of  Oesel. 

35* 

Wet  tern  Lake,  Sweden,  section*  near,  17*. 

Whetstone  gnt*  of  the  carboniferous  period  found  on  the  Pet- 
chura  river,  4 10. 

White  limestone  (carboniferous)  of  Archangel,  22  to  Z1L 

• ■ of  Moscow,  account  of,  &L 

•  ■■  — alternating  with  magnesian 

lands  at  Moscow,  &L 

— — ami  gypsum  i,  Permian)  of  Shuran  (Kama), 

162. 

White  sea,  M.  RubtlingL's  journey  to,  22*. 

' . the  old  red  *ami*toue  ranges  up  to  the  edges  of  the 

tnetamorpluc  rucks  of,  liL 

. Oxfordian  beds  on  the  shores  of  the.  2J4L 

, blocks  on  the  shores  of  the,  517. 

Wielicrka,  tertiary  salt  deposits  of,  2i*LL 
Williams,  Lady  Sarah,  Indian  fossils  collected  by  her,  23fi. 
WUscnbach  schist*,  resemblance  of,  to  the  JhmanU  schists  <hi 
the  (Jkbta,  414.  (See  correction,  p.  645.  i 
Wkaenstriii  (Esthonia),  Pentamerus  land  at.  -II*. 

Wood,  fossil,  its  association  with  copper  ore,  134. 

Worth.  M..  hi*  exertions  in  obtaining  fossil*  from  the  red  De- 
vonian inarlstone  near  Petersburg,  22L 
Wrangel,  Admiral  von,  bis  voyage  referred  to,  49H, 

Wyon,  Mr.  Leonard,  hi*  medal  iff  the  Emperor.  (See  Dcdica- 
tioti  and  Preface,  xiv.) 

Yakima  (west  dank  of  Ural),  Devonian  rocks  seen  at,  42lL 
Yakutsk,  permanently  frozen  soil  at,  19U. 
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Ytllim  or  Yellim  (west  lUnk  of  Ural),  carboniferous  sandstones 
iKtweeu  Allchilska  and,  198,  354. 

Yimpol  i Poland),  miocene  deposit*  near,  994. 

YangeUkaja  (east  flank  of  South  Ural),  porphyry  at.  liiL 
Yaroslav)  (city  of>,  red  Permian  marl*  hidden  under  detritus  at, 

m. 

Yasikotf.  M.  (See  JasiknfT,  his  memoir  on  new  red  sand? tone, 
Ac.,  tiit.) 

Yegra-laga  mer  (Arctic  Ural),  alluvial  plain  of.  407. 

Yeiatma.  or  Jelatma,  carlxxufarous  limestone  succeeded  by  Ju- 
rassic rocks  near.  ILL 

- ■ ■ ■ - ■ , erratic  blocks  extend  to,  319. 

Ycmangulova  (west  flank  of  South  Ural),  Permian  fouiliferoui 
limestone  of,  148. 

Yenisei  and  Leua  risers,  drift  conveyed  by,  41UL 
Yeskmo  river  (DoncU).  coal  at.  tflL 

Yugoshaiuk  zavod,  east  of  Kazan,  fine  Permian  fossil  plants  at, 

UHL 

Yurasamskoi,  near  Kishtymsk  in  Kite  Ural,  throw  iron  ore  found 
at,  lit L 

Ynrsusensk,  near  ZUuiist.  Silunan  rocks  at,  429. 

— — , Devonian  limestones  between  this  place  and  Ust- 

kataevsk.  43!L 

Y.xri  vrt  (lower  ridge  of  the  Tatra  mountains),  appearance  of 
Carpathian  sandstone  with  Jurassic  fossil*  at,  explained, 

2f8k 

Zaitmlaja.  on  the  Isaetz,  carboniferous  fosslli  at.  363. 

Zaraibk,  near  the  Oka,  Jurassic  fossils  found  at,  931 
Zarevo-AJexaudrofsk,  zavod  of,  489. 

Zastrova,  on  the  Dwina,  red- coloured  beds  at,  LZfL 


Zavod*  or  mining  establishments— of  Alexandrofsk,  389;  A tr- 
ansit, 43H  lh-rr/ovsk,  176;  Hielorietz,  435;  Btssersk,  390; 
Bogoslofak,  395 ; Chrestovodtviagenak,  391 ; Kamensk. 
36 3 Kaslinsk.  4-  i ; KLnovsk.  3H,i  ; Kishtymsk,  494  ; 

Kushvin'k,  378  , Kussinvk.  439  Li«*itrhia-halka.  Ufl« ; 
I.ugan.  110;  Minsk  and  Zlataust,  346  ; Ncviansk,  3 6n  : 
Nijny  Srriinsk,  354  ; Nuny  Tajilsk,  369  ; Nijny  Ttirin»k, 
311 4 ; Preourajensk,  439 ; Satkinsk,  491) ; Srrrt»riai>»k.38l  ; 
Siinak.  431 ; Soimanofsk,  496 : Turyinsk,  399  ; Uspensk. 
107  : Uziansk.  438;  Yugosbansk,  I6U  ; Ynnusensk.  499  : 
Zarevo-Alexandrofsk,  4 Hi* ; Zlatoust,  497. 

Zechstein,  equivalents  of,  in  the  Permian  rocks  of  Russia,  139. 
199. 

Zeuscbner,  Prof.,  his  works  on  the  Jurassic  and  cretaceous  rocks 
of  Poland,  933.  264- 

■ ',  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Jurassic  age 
nf  the  Carpathian  sandstone,  263. 

— — — , hi*  assistance  to  the  authors  in  examining  the 

Carpathian*  and  the  tertiary  dejiosit*  of  the  Vistula,  9li3. 
993.  (See  account  of  Map.  637.  i 
Zigalga,  a mountain  of  quartz  rock  between  Zlataiist  and  Sitnsk, 
499. 

Zinnrief,  M.,  his  travels  with  the  authors,  LZj- 
Zlataiist,  the  centre  of  an  important  mining  district.  346. 
, structure  of  the  mountains  around,  426.  (See  PI.  111. 

lg.l.) 

, steel  manufactures  of,  197. 

— — — , ravrid  of,  497. 

Zwickau ( Saxony),  flora  of  the  ruthe-todte-liegemle  at,  199.  (See 
Gut  bier.) 


ERRATUM. 

Page  19*.  sod  Index,  page  679.  /ar  H ambers  read  Hobuff . 


THE  END. 
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